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LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

Upon  completing  this  chapter,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

■  Explain  what  multivariate  analysis  is  and  when  its  ppl  cation  is  appropriate. 

■  Discuss  the  nature  of  measurement  scales  and  their  relationship  to  multivariate  techniques. 

■  Understand  the  nature  of  measurement  erro  and  its  impact  on  multivariate  analysis. 

■  Determine  which  multivariate  technique  is  appropriate  for  a  specific  research  problem. 

■  Define  the  specific  techniques  included  in  multivariate  analysis. 

■  Discuss  the  guidelines  for  applic  tion  and  interpretation  of  multivariate  analyses. 

■  Understand  the  six-step  appro  ch  to  multivariate  model  building. 


CHAPTER  PREVIEW 

This  chapter  presen  a  simplified  overview  of  multivariate  analysis.  It  stresses  that  multivariate  analysis 
methods  will  nc  easingly  influence  not  only  the  analytical  aspects  of  research  but  also  the  design  and 
approach  to  data  collection  for  decision  making  and  problem  solving.  Although  multivariate  tech¬ 
niques  sh  e  many  characteristics  with  their  univariate  and  bivariate  counterparts,  several  key  differ¬ 
ences  arise  in  the  transition  to  a  multivariate  analysis.  To  illustrate  this  transition,  this  chapter  presents 
a  c  as  ification  of  multivariate  techniques.  It  then  provides  general  guidelines  for  the  application  of 
these  techniques  as  well  as  a  structured  approach  to  the  formulation,  estimation,  and  interpretation 
of  multivariate  results.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  databases  utilized  throughout 
the  text  to  illustrate  application  of  the  techniques. 

KEY  TERMS 

Before  starting  the  chapter,  review  the  key  terms  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  and  ter¬ 
minology  used.  Throughout  the  chapter,  the  key  terms  appear  in  boldiace.  Other  points  of  emphasis 
in  the  chapter  are  italicized.  Also,  cross-references  within  the  key  terms  appear  in  italics. 

Alpha  (a)  See  Type  I  error. 

Beta  (P)  See  Type  II  error. 

Bivariate  partial  correlation  Simple  (two-variable)  correlation  between  two  sets  of  residuals 
(unexplained  variances)  that  remain  after  the  association  of  other  independent  variables  is  removed. 
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Bootstrapping  An  approach  to  validating  a  multivariate  model  by  drawing  a  large  number  of  sub¬ 
samples  and  estimating  models  for  each  subsample.  Estimates  from  all  the  subsamples  are  then  com¬ 
bined,  providing  not  only  the  “best”  estimated  coefficients  (e.g.,  means  of  each  estimated  coefficient 
across  all  the  subsample  models),  but  their  expected  variability  and  thus  their  likelihood  of  differing 
from  zero;  that  is,  are  the  estimated  coefficients  statistically  different  from  zero  or  not?  This  approach 
does  not  rely  on  statistical  assumptions  about  the  population  to  assess  statistical  significance,  but 
instead  makes  its  assessment  based  solely  on  the  sample  data. 

Composite  measure  See  swnmated  scales. 

Dependence  technique  Classification  of  statistical  techniques  distinguished  by  having  a  variable 
or  set  of  variables  identified  as  the  dependent  variable(s)  and  the  remaining  variable  as 
independent.  The  objective  is  prediction  of  the  dependent  variable(s)  by  the  ind  pendent 
variable(s).  An  example  is  regression  analysis. 

Dependent  variable  Presumed  effect  of,  or  response  to,  a  change  in  the  indepen  nt  variablef s). 

Dummy  variable  Nonmetrically  measured  variable  transformed  into  a  metric  variable  by  assign¬ 
ing  a  1  or  a  0  to  a  subject,  depending  on  whether  it  possesses  a  particular  characteristic. 

Effect  size  Estimate  of  the  degree  to  which  the  phenomenon  being  stud  ed  (e.g.,  correlation  or 
difference  in  means)  exists  in  the  population. 

Independent  variable  Presumed  cause  of  any  change  in  the  dependent  variable. 

Indicator  Single  variable  used  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  other  variables  to  form  a 
composite  measure. 

Interdependence  technique  Classification  of  statistica  techniques  in  which  the  variables  are 
not  divided  into  dependent  and  independent  sets;  rathe  all  variables  are  analyzed  as  a  single  set 
(e.g.,  factor  analysis). 

Measurement  error  Inaccuracies  of  measuring  the  “true”  variable  values  due  to  the  fallibility  of  the 

measurement  instrument  (i.e.,  inappropriate  respo  se  scales),  data  entry  errors,  or  respondent  errors. 

Metric  data  Also  called  quantitative  data  interval  data,  or  ratio  data,  these  measurements  iden¬ 
tify  or  describe  subjects  (or  objects)  not  only  on  the  possession  of  an  attribute  but  also  by  the 
amount  or  degree  to  which  the  subj  ct  may  be  characterized  by  the  attribute.  For  example,  a 
person’s  age  and  weight  are  metric  data. 

Multicollinearity  Extent  to  w  ich  a  variable  can  be  explained  by  the  other  variables  in  the  analy¬ 
sis.  As  multicollinearity  increases,  it  complicates  the  interpretation  of  the  variate  because  it  is 
more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  any  single  variable,  owing  to  their  interrelationships. 

Multivariate  analysis  Analysis  of  multiple  variables  in  a  single  relationship  or  set  of  relationships. 

Multivariate  measurement  Use  of  two  or  more  variables  as  indicators  of  a  single  composite 
measure.  For  example,  a  personality  test  may  provide  the  answers  to  a  series  of  individual  ques¬ 
tions  (indicators),  which  are  then  combined  to  form  a  single  score  ( summated  scale )  representing 
the  personality  trait 

Nonmetric  data  Also  called  qualitative  data,  these  are  attributes,  characteristics,  or  categorical 
proper  ies  that  identify  or  describe  a  subject  or  object.  They  differ  from  metric  data  by  indicating 
the  presence  of  an  attribute,  but  not  the  amount  Examples  are  occupation  (physician,  attorney, 
professor)  or  buyer  status  (buyer,  nonbuyer).  Also  called  nominal  data  or  ordinal  data. 

Power  Probability  of  correctly  rejecting  the  null  hypothesis  when  it  is  false;  that  is,  correctly 
finding  a  hypothesized  relationship  when  it  exists.  Determined  as  a  function  of  (1)  the  statistical 
significance  level  set  by  the  researcher  for  a  Type  /  error  (a),  (2)  the  sample  size  used  in  the 
analysis,  and  (3)  the  effect  size  being  examined. 

Practical  significance  Means  of  assessing  multivariate  analysis  results  based  on  their  substantive 
findings  rather  than  their  statistical  significance.  Whereas  statistical  significance  determines 
whether  the  result  is  attributable  to  chance,  practical  significance  assesses  whether  the  result  is 
useful  (i.e.,  substantial  enough  to  warrant  action)  in  achieving  the  research  objectives. 

Reliability  Extent  to  which  a  variable  or  set  of  variables  is  consistent  in  what  it  is  intended  to 
measure.  If  multiple  measurements  are  taken,  the  reliable  measures  will  all  be  consistent  in  their 
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values.  It  differs  from  validity  in  that  it  relates  not  to  what  should  be  measured,  but  instead  to  how 
it  is  measured. 

Specification  error  Omitting  a  key  variable  from  the  analysis,  thus  affecting  the  estimated 
effects  of  included  variables. 

Summated  scales  Method  of  combining  several  variables  that  measure  the  same  concept  into  a 
single  variable  in  an  attempt  to  increase  the  reliability  of  the  measurement  through  multivariate 
measurement.  In  most  instances,  the  separate  variables  are  summed  and  then  their  total  or  average 
score  is  used  in  the  analysis. 

Treatment  Independent  variable  the  researcher  manipulates  to  see  the  effect  (i  any)  on  the 
dependent  variable(s),  such  as  in  an  experiment  (e.g.,  testing  the  appeal  of  color  vers  s  black-and- 
white  advertisements). 

Type  I  error  Probability  of  incorrectly  rejecting  the  null  hypothesis — in  mo  t  cases,  it  means 
saying  a  difference  or  correlation  exists  when  it  actually  does  not  Also  t  rmed  alpha  (a).  Typical 
levels  are  5  or  1  percent,  termed  the  .05  or  .01  level,  respectively. 

Type  II  error  Probability  of  incorrectly  tailing  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis — in  simple  terms,  the 

chance  of  not  finding  a  correlation  or  mean  difference  when  it  d  e  exist  Also  termed  beta  (P),  it  is 
inversely  related  to  Type  I  error.  The  value  of  1  minus  the  Type  n  error  (1  —  P)  is  defined  as  power. 
Univariate  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  Statistical  t  chnique  used  to  determine,  on  the  basis 
of  one  dependent  measure,  whether  samples  are  from  populations  with  equal  means. 

Validity  Extent  to  which  a  measure  or  set  of  measu  es  correctly  represents  the  concept  of  study — 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  free  from  any  systemat  c  o  nonrandom  error.  Validity  is  concerned  with 
how  well  the  concept  is  defined  by  the  mea  ure(s),  whereas  reliability  relates  to  the  consistency 
of  the  measure(s). 

Variate  Linear  combination  of  variables  formed  in  the  multivariate  technique  by  deriving  empirical 
weights  applied  to  a  set  of  variables  specified  by  the  researcher. 

WHAT  IS  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS? 

Today  businesses  must  be  more  profitable,  react  quicker,  and  offer  higher-quality  products  and  ser¬ 
vices,  and  do  it  all  with  fewer  people  and  at  lower  cost.  An  essential  requirement  in  this  process  is 
effective  knowledge  creation  and  management  There  is  no  lack  of  information,  but  there  is  a  dearth 
of  knowledge.  As  Tom  Peters  said  in  his  book  Thriving  on  Chaos,  “We  are  drowning  in  information 
and  starved  for  knowledge”  [7]. 

The  information  available  for  decision  making  exploded  in  recent  years,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  t  e  future,  probably  even  taster.  Until  recently,  much  of  that  information  just  disappeared. 
It  wa  fiber  not  collected  or  discarded.  Today  this  information  is  being  collected  and  stored  in  data 
warehouses,  and  it  is  available  to  be  “mined”  for  improved  decision  making.  Some  of  that  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  analyzed  and  understood  with  simple  statistics,  but  much  of  it  requires  more  complex, 
multivariate  statistical  techniques  to  convert  these  data  into  knowledge. 

A  number  of  technological  advances  help  us  to  apply  multivariate  techniques.  Among  the 
most  important  are  the  developments  in  computer  hardware  and  software.  The  speed  of  computing 
equipment  has  doubled  every  18  months  while  prices  have  tumbled.  User-friendly  software  pack¬ 
ages  brought  data  analysis  into  the  point-and-click  era,  and  we  can  quickly  analyze  mountains  of 
complex  data  with  relative  ease.  Indeed,  industry,  government,  and  university-related  research 
centers  throughout  the  world  are  making  widespread  use  of  these  techniques. 

We  use  the  generic  term  researcher  when  referring  to  a  data  analyst  within 
either  the  practitioner  or  academic  communities.  We  feel  it  inappropriate  to  make  any  distinction 
between  these  two  areas,  because  research  in  both  relies  on  theoretical  and  quantitative  bases. 
Although  the  research  objectives  and  the  emphasis  in  interpretation  may  vary,  a  researcher  within 
either  area  must  address  all  of  the  issues,  both  conceptual  and  empirical,  raised  in  the  discussions  of 
the  statistical  methods. 
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MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  IN  STATISTICAL  TERMS 

Multivariate  analysis  techniques  are  popular  because  they  enable  organizations  to  create  knowledge 
and  thereby  improve  their  decision  making.  Multivariate  analysis  refers  to  all  statistical  techniques 
that  simultaneously  analyze  multiple  measurements  on  individuals  or  objects  under  investigation. 
Thus,  any  simultaneous  analysis  of  more  than  two  variables  can  be  loosely  considered  multivariate 
analysis. 

Many  multivariate  techniques  are  extensions  of  univariate  analysis  (analysis  of  single-variable 
distributions)  and  bivariate  analysis  (cross-classification,  correlation,  analysis  of  variance,  and  sim¬ 
ple  regression  used  to  analyze  two  variables).  For  example,  simple  regression  (with  one  predictor 
variable)  is  extended  in  the  multivariate  case  to  include  several  predictor  variables.  Likewise  the 
single  dependent  variable  found  in  analysis  of  variance  is  extended  to  include  multiple  dependent 
variables  in  multivariate  analysis  of  variance.  Some  multivariate  techniques  (e.g.,  multi  le  regression 
and  multivariate  analysis  of  variance)  provide  a  means  of  performing  in  a  single  analysis  what 
once  took  multiple  univariate  analyses  to  accomplish.  Other  multivariate  tech  iques,  however,  are 
uniquely  designed  to  deal  with  multivariate  issues,  such  as  factor  analysis,  whi  h  identifies  the  struc¬ 
ture  underlying  a  set  of  variables,  or  discriminant  analysis,  which  differenti  tes  among  groups  based 
on  a  set  of  variables. 

Confusion  sometimes  arises  about  what  multivariate  analysis  is  because  the  term  is  not  used 
consistently  in  the  literature.  Some  researchers  use  multivariate  simply  to  mean  examining  relation¬ 
ships  between  or  among  more  than  two  variables.  Others  use  the  term  only  for  problems  in  which  all 
the  multiple  variables  are  assumed  to  have  a  multivariate  normal  distribution.  To  be  considered  truly 
multivariate,  however,  all  the  variables  must  be  random  nd  interrelated  in  such  ways  that  their 
different  effects  cannot  meaningfully  be  interpreted  sepa  ately.  Some  authors  state  that  the  purpose  of 
multivariate  analysis  is  to  measure,  explain,  and  redict  the  degree  of  relationship  among  variates 
(weighted  combinations  of  variables).  Thus,  t  e  multivariate  character  lies  in  the  multiple  variates 
(multiple  combinations  of  variables),  and  not  only  in  the  number  of  variables  or  observations.  For  our 
present  purposes,  we  do  not  insist  on  a  rigid  definition  of  multivariate  analysis.  Instead,  multivariate 
analysis  will  include  both  multivariable  techniques  and  truly  multivariate  techniques,  because  we 
believe  that  knowledge  of  multivariable  techniques  is  an  essential  first  step  in  understanding 
multivariate  analysis. 


SOME  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS 

Although  the  roots  o  multivariate  analysis  lie  in  univariate  and  bivariate  statistics,  the  extension  to 
the  multivaria  domain  introduces  additional  concepts  and  issues  of  particular  relevance.  These  con¬ 
cepts  range  from  the  need  for  a  conceptual  understanding  of  the  basic  building  block  of  multivariate 
analysis — the  variate — to  specific  issues  dealing  with  the  types  of  measurement  scales  used  and  the 
statistical  issues  of  significance  testing  and  confidence  levels.  Each  concept  plays  a  significant  role  in 
the  su  cessful  application  of  any  multivariate  technique. 

The  Variate 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  building  block  of  multivariate  analysis  is  the  variate,  a  linear  combi¬ 
nation  of  variables  with  empirically  determined  weights.  The  variables  are  specified  by  the 
researcher,  whereas  the  weights  are  determined  by  the  multivariate  technique  to  meet  a  specific 
objective.  A  variate  of  n  weighted  variables  (Xj  to  X„)  can  be  stated  mathematically  as: 

Variate  value  =  W\X\  +  w2X2  +  W3X3  +  ■  ■  ■  +  w„Xn 


where  X„  is  the  observed  variable  and  w„  is  the  weight  determined  by  the  multivariate  technique. 
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The  result  is  a  single  value  representing  a  combination  of  the  entire  set  of  variables  that  best 
achieves  the  objective  of  the  specific  multivariate  analysis.  In  multiple  regression,  the  variate  is 
determined  in  a  manner  that  maximizes  the  correlation  between  the  multiple  independent  variables 
and  the  single  dependent  variable.  In  discriminant  analysis,  the  variate  is  formed  so  as  to  create 
scores  for  each  observation  that  maximally  differentiates  between  groups  of  observations.  In  factor 
analysis,  variates  are  formed  to  best  represent  the  underlying  structure  or  patterns  of  the  variables  as 
represented  by  their  intercorrelations. 

In  each  instance,  the  variate  captures  the  multivariate  character  of  the  analysis.  Thus,  in  our 
discussion  of  each  technique,  the  variate  is  the  focal  point  of  the  analysis  in  many  resp  cts.  We  must 
understand  not  only  its  collective  impact  in  meeting  the  technique’s  objective  but  also  ach  separate 
variable’s  contribution  to  the  overall  variate  effect. 

Measurement  Scales 

Data  analysis  involves  the  identification  and  measurement  of  varia  ion  in  a  set  of  variables,  either 
among  themselves  or  between  a  dependent  variable  and  one  or  mor  independent  variables.  The  key 
word  here  is  measurement  because  the  researcher  cannot  identify  variation  unless  it  can  be  meas¬ 
ured.  Measurement  is  important  in  accurately  representing  the  concept  of  interest  and  is  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  the  selection  of  the  appropriate  multivariate  meth  d  of  analysis.  Data  can  be  classified  into 
one  of  two  categories — nonmetric  (qualitative)  and  metric  (quantitative) — based  on  the  type  of 
attributes  or  characteristics  they  represent. 

The  researcher  must  define  the  measurement  type — nonmetric  or  metric — for  each  variable. 
To  the  computer,  the  values  are  only  number  As  we  will  see  in  the  following  section,  defining  data 
as  either  metric  or  nonmetric  has  substanti  1  impact  on  what  the  data  can  represent  and  how  it  can 
be  analyzed. 

NONMETRIC  MEASUREMENT  S  ALES  Nonmetric  data  describe  differences  in  type  or  kind  by 
indicating  the  presence  or  abs  n  e  of  a  characteristic  or  property.  These  properties  are  discrete  in 
that  by  having  a  particular  feature,  all  other  features  are  excluded;  for  example,  if  a  person  is  male, 
he  cannot  be  female.  A  “amount”  of  gender  is  not  possible,  just  the  state  of  being  male  or  female. 
Nonmetric  measurements  can  be  made  with  either  a  nominal  or  an  ordinal  scale. 

Nominal  S  ales.  A  nominal  scale  assigns  numbers  as  a  way  to  label  or  identify  subjects  or 
objects.  The  umbers  assigned  to  the  objects  have  no  quantitative  meaning  beyond  indicating  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  attribute  or  characteristic  under  investigation.  Therefore,  nominal  scales, 
also  kno  n  as  categorical  scales,  can  only  provide  the  number  of  occurrences  in  each  class  or 
category  of  the  variable  being  studied. 

For  example,  in  representing  gender  (male  or  female)  the  researcher  might  assign  numbers  to 
each  category  (e.g.,  2  for  females  and  1  for  males).  With  these  values,  however,  we  can  only  tabu¬ 
late  the  number  of  males  and  females;  it  is  nonsensical  to  calculate  an  average  value  of  gender. 

Nominal  data  only  represent  categories  or  classes  and  do  not  imply  amounts  of  an  attribute  or 
characteristic.  Commonly  used  examples  of  nominally  scaled  data  include  many  demographic  attrib¬ 
utes  (e.g.,  individual’s  sex,  religion,  occupation,  or  political  party  affiliation),  many  forms  of  behavior 
(e.g.,  voting  behavior  or  purchase  activity),  or  any  other  action  that  is  discrete  (happens  or  not). 

Ordinal  Scales.  Ordinal  scales  are  the  next  “higher”  level  of  measurement  precision.  In  the 
case  of  ordinal  scales,  variables  can  be  ordered  or  ranked  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  attribute 
possessed.  Every  subject  or  object  can  be  compared  with  another  in  terms  of  a  “greater  than”  or 
“less  than”  relationship.  The  numbers  utilized  in  ordinal  scales,  however,  are  really  nonquantitative 
because  they  indicate  only  relative  positions  in  an  ordered  series.  Ordinal  scales  provide  no  measure 
of  the  actual  amount  or  magnitude  in  absolute  terms,  only  the  order  of  the  values.  The  researcher 
knows  the  order,  but  not  the  amount  of  difference  between  the  values. 
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For  example,  different  levels  of  an  individual  consumer’s  satisfaction  with  several  new  prod¬ 
ucts  can  be  illustrated,  first  using  an  ordinal  scale.  The  following  scale  shows  a  respondent’s  view  of 
three  products. 


Product  A  Product  B  Product  C 


Very  Satisfied  Not  At  All  Satisfied 

When  we  measure  this  variable  with  an  ordinal  scale,  we  “rank  order”  the  products  ba  ed  on 
satisfaction  level.  We  want  a  measure  that  reflects  that  the  respondent  is  more  satisfied  with  Product 
A  than  Product  B  and  more  satisfied  with  Product  B  than  Product  C,  based  solely  o  heir  position 
on  the  scale.  We  could  assign  “rank  order”  values  (1  =  most  satisfied,  2  =  next  most  satisfied,  etc.) 
of  1  for  Product  A  (most  satisfaction),  2  for  Product  B,  and  3  for  Product  C. 

When  viewed  as  ordinal  data,  we  know  that  Product  A  has  the  most  s  tisfaction,  followed  by 
Product  B  and  then  Product  C.  However,  we  cannot  make  any  stateme  ts  on  the  amount  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  products  (e.g.,  we  cannot  answer  the  question  wh  her  the  difference  between 
Products  A  and  B  is  greater  than  the  difference  between  Products  nd  C).  We  have  to  use  an  inter¬ 
val  scale  (see  next  section)  to  assess  what  is  the  magnitude  of  differences  between  products. 

In  many  instances  a  researcher  may  find  it  attractive  to  u  e  ordinal  measures,  but  the  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  types  of  analyses  that  can  be  performed  are  s  bstantial.  The  analyst  cannot  perform  any 
arithmetic  operations  (no  sums,  averages,  multiplication  or  division,  etc.),  thus  nonmetric  data  are 
quite  limited  in  their  use  in  estimating  model  coefficients.  For  this  reason,  many  multivariate  tech¬ 
niques  are  devised  solely  to  deal  with  nonmetric  data  (e.g.,  correspondence  analysis)  or  to  use  non¬ 
metric  data  as  an  independent  variable  (e  g  ,  discriminant  analysis  with  a  nonmetric  dependent 
variable  or  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  with  nonmetric  independent  variables).  Thus,  the  ana¬ 
lyst  must  identify  all  nonmetric  data  to  ensure  that  they  are  used  appropriately  in  the  multivariate 
techniques. 

METRIC  MEASUREMENT  SCALES  In  contrast  to  nonmetric  data,  metric  data  are  used  when  sub¬ 
jects  differ  in  amount  or  d  g  ee  on  a  particular  attribute.  Metrically  measured  variables  reflect  rela¬ 
tive  quantity  or  degree  and  are  appropriate  for  attributes  involving  amount  or  magnitude,  such  as  the 
level  of  satisfaction  or  commitment  to  a  job.  The  two  different  metric  measurement  scales  are  inter¬ 
val  and  ratio  scale 

Interval  Scales.  Interval  scales  and  ratio  scales  (both  metric)  provide  the  highest  level  of 
measurement  precision,  permitting  nearly  any  mathematical  operation  to  be  performed.  These  two 
scales  ha  e  constant  units  of  measurement,  so  differences  between  any  two  adjacent  points  on  any 
part  of  the  scale  are  equal. 

In  the  preceding  example  in  measuring  satisfaction,  metric  data  could  be  obtained  by  measur- 
ng  the  distance  from  one  end  of  the  scale  to  each  product’s  position.  Assume  that  Product  A  was 
2.5  units  from  the  left  end.  Product  B  was  6.0  units,  and  Product  C  was  12  units.  Using  these  values 
as  a  measure  of  satisfaction,  we  could  not  only  make  the  same  statements  as  we  made  with  the  ordi¬ 
nal  data  (e.g.,  the  rank  order  of  the  products),  but  we  could  also  see  that  the  difference  between 
Products  A  and  B  was  much  smaller  (6.0  —  2.5  =  3.5)  than  was  the  difference  between  Products  B 
and  C  (12.0  -6.0  =  6.0). 

The  only  real  difference  between  interval  and  ratio  scales  is  that  interval  scales  use  an  arbi¬ 
trary  zero  point,  whereas  ratio  scales  include  an  absolute  zero  point.  The  most  familiar  interval 
scales  are  the  Fahrenheit  and  Celsius  temperature  scales.  Each  uses  a  different  arbitrary  zero  point, 
and  neither  indicates  a  zero  amount  or  lack  of  temperature,  because  we  can  register  temperatures 
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below  tbe  zero  point  on  each  scale.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  any  value  on  an  interval 
scale  is  a  multiple  of  some  other  point  on  the  scale. 

For  example,  an  80°F  day  cannot  correctly  be  said  to  be  twice  as  hot  as  a  40°F  day,  because  we 
know  that  80°F,  on  a  different  scale,  such  as  Celsius,  is  26.7°C.  Similarly,  40°F  on  a  Celsius  scale  is 
4.4°C.  Although  80°F  is  indeed  twice  40°F,  one  cannot  state  that  the  heat  of  80°F  is  twice  the  heat  of 
40°F  because,  using  different  scales,  the  heat  is  not  twice  as  great;  that  is,  4.4°C  X  2  ^  26.7°C. 

Ratio  Scales.  Ratio  scales  represent  the  highest  form  of  measurement  precision  because  they 
possess  the  advantages  of  all  lower  scales  plus  an  absolute  zero  point.  All  mathematical  operations 
are  permissible  with  ratio-scale  measurements.  The  bathroom  scale  or  other  common  weighing 
machines  are  examples  of  these  scales,  because  they  have  an  absolute  zero  point  a  d  an  be  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  multiples  when  relating  one  point  on  the  scale  to  another,  for  examp  e,  100  pounds  is 
twice  as  heavy  as  50  pounds. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  CHOICE  OF  MEASUREMENT  SCALE  Understanding  the  different  types  of 
measurement  scales  is  important  for  two  reasons: 

1.  The  researcher  must  identify  the  measurement  scale  of  each  variable  used,  so  that  nonmetric 
data  are  not  incorrectly  used  as  metric  data,  and  vice  ve  sa  (as  in  our  earlier  example  of  repre¬ 
senting  gender  as  1  for  male  and  2  for  female).  If  the  r  searcher  incorrectly  defines  this  measure 
as  metric,  then  it  may  be  used  inappropriately  (e  g.,  f  nding  the  mean  value  of  gender). 

2.  The  measurement  scale  is  also  critical  in  determining  which  multivariate  techniques  are  the 
most  applicable  to  the  data,  with  considerations  made  for  both  independent  and  dependent 
variables.  In  the  discussion  of  the  tech  i  ues  and  their  classification  in  later  sections  of  this 
chapter,  the  metric  or  nonmetric  properties  of  independent  and  dependent  variables  are  the 
determining  factors  in  selecting  the  appropriate  technique. 


Measurement  Error  and  Multivariate  Measurement 

The  use  of  multiple  variables  and  the  reliance  on  their  combination  (the  variate)  in  multivariate 
techniques  also  focuses  attention  on  a  complementary  issue — measurement  error.  Measurement 
error  is  the  degre  to  which  the  observed  values  are  not  representative  of  the  “true”  values. 
Measurement  er  r  as  many  sources,  ranging  from  data  entry  errors  to  the  imprecision  of  the  meas¬ 
urement  (e.g  imposing  7-point  rating  scales  for  attitude  measurement  when  the  researcher  knows 
the  respondents  can  accurately  respond  only  to  a  3-point  rating)  to  the  inability  of  respondents  to 
accurately  provide  information  (e.g.,  responses  as  to  household  income  may  be  reasonably  accurate 
but  ra  ely  totally  precise).  Thus,  all  variables  used  in  multivariate  techniques  must  be  assumed  to 
have  some  degree  of  measurement  error.  The  measurement  error  adds  “noise”  to  the  observed  or 
measured  variables.  Thus,  the  observed  value  obtained  represents  both  the  “true”  level  and  the 
noise.”  When  used  to  compute  correlations  or  means,  the  “true”  effect  is  partially  masked  by  the 
measurement  error,  causing  the  correlations  to  weaken  and  the  means  to  be  less  precise. 

VALIDITY  AND  RELIABILITY  The  researcher’s  goal  of  reducing  measurement  error  can  follow 
several  paths.  In  assessing  the  degree  of  measurement  error  present  in  any  measure,  the  researcher 
must  address  two  important  characteristics  of  a  measure: 

•  Validity  is  the  degree  to  which  a  measure  accurately  represents  what  it  is  supposed  to.  For 
example,  if  we  want  to  measure  discretionary  income,  we  should  not  ask  about  total  house¬ 
hold  income.  Ensuring  validity  starts  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  is  to  be  measured 
and  then  making  the  measurement  as  “correct”  and  accurate  as  possible.  However,  accuracy 
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does  not  ensure  validity.  In  our  income  example,  the  researcher  could  precisely  define  total 
household  income,  but  it  would  still  be  “wrong”  (i.e.,  an  invalid  measure)  in  measuring  dis¬ 
cretionary  income  because  the  “correct”  question  was  not  being  asked. 

•  If  validity  is  assured,  the  researcher  must  still  consider  the  reliability  of  the  measurements. 
Reliability  is  the  degree  to  which  the  observed  variable  measures  the  “true”  value  and  is  “error 
free”;  thus,  it  is  the  opposite  of  measurement  error.  If  the  same  measure  is  asked  repeatedly,  for 
example,  more  reliable  measures  will  show  greater  consistency  than  less  reliable  measures. 
The  researcher  should  always  assess  the  variables  being  used  and,  if  valid  alternative  measures 
are  available,  choose  the  variable  with  the  higher  reliability. 

EMPLOYING  MULTIVARIATE  MEASUREMENT  In  addition  to  reducing  measurement  rror  by 
improving  individual  variables,  the  researcher  may  also  choose  to  develop  multivari  te  measure¬ 
ments,  also  known  as  summatcd  scales,  for  which  several  variables  are  joined  i  a  composite 
measure  to  represent  a  concept  (e.g.,  multiple-item  personality  scales  or  summe  ra  ings  of  product 
satisfaction).  The  objective  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  only  a  single  variable  to  represent  a  concept  and 
instead  to  use  several  variables  as  indicators,  all  representing  differing  fa  ets  of  the  concept  to 
obtain  a  more  well-rounded  perspective.  The  use  of  multiple  indicator  nables  the  researcher  to 
more  precisely  specify  the  desired  responses.  It  does  not  place  tota  re  iance  on  a  single  response, 
but  instead  on  the  “average”  or  typical  response  to  a  set  of  related  r  sponses. 

For  example,  in  measuring  satisfaction,  one  could  ask  a  single  question,  “How  satisfied  are 
you?”  and  base  the  analysis  on  the  single  response.  Or  a  s  mmated  scale  could  be  developed  that 
combined  several  responses  of  satisfaction  (e.g.,  findin  t  e  average  score  among  three  measures — 
overall  satisfaction,  the  likelihood  to  recommend,  and  t  e  probability  of  purchasing  again).  The  dif¬ 
ferent  measures  may  be  in  different  response  fo  mats  or  in  differing  areas  of  interest  assumed  to 
comprise  overall  satislaction. 

The  guiding  premise  is  that  multipl  esponses  reflect  the  “true”  response  more  accurately 
than  does  a  single  response.  The  research  should  assess  reliability  and  incorporate  scales  into 
the  analysis. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  MEASUREMEN  ERROR  The  impact  of  measurement  error  and  poor  reliability 
cannot  be  directly  seen  because  they  are  embedded  in  the  observed  variables.  The  researcher  must 
therefore  always  work  to  increase  reliability  and  validity,  which  in  turn  will  result  in  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  portrayal  of  the  v  ri  bles  of  interest.  Poor  results  are  not  always  due  to  measurement  error, 
but  the  presence  of  measurement  error  is  guaranteed  to  distort  the  observed  relationships  and 
make  multivariate  techniques  less  powerful.  Reducing  measurement  error,  although  it  takes 
effort,  time  and  additional  resources,  may  improve  weak  or  marginal  results  and  strengthen 
proven  res  ts  as  well. 


STATISTICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  VERSUS  STATISTICAL  POWER 

All  the  multivariate  techniques,  except  for  cluster  analysis  and  perceptual  mapping,  are  based  on 
the  statistical  inference  of  a  population’s  values  or  relationships  among  variables  from  a  randomly 
drawn  sample  of  that  population.  A  census  of  the  entire  population  makes  statistical  inference 
unnecessary,  because  any  difference  or  relationship,  however  small,  is  true  and  does  exist. 
Researchers  very  seldom  use  a  census.  Therefore,  researchers  are  often  interested  in  drawing  infer¬ 
ences  from  a  sample. 
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Types  of  Statistical  Error  and  Statistical  Power 

Interpreting  statistical  inferences  requires  the  researcher  to  specify  the  acceptable  levels  of  statisti¬ 
cal  error  that  result  from  using  a  sample  (known  as  sampling  error).  The  most  common  approach  is 
to  specify  the  level  of  Type  I  error,  also  known  as  alpha  (a).  Type  I  error  is  the  probability  of 
rejecting  the  null  hypothesis  when  it  is  actually  true — generally  referred  to  as  a  false  positive.  By 
specifying  an  alpha  level,  the  researcher  sets  the  acceptable  limits  for  error  and  indicates  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  concluding  that  significance  exists  when  it  really  does  not. 

When  specifying  the  level  of  Type  I  error,  the  researcher  also  determines  an  associated  error, 
termed  Type  II  error,  or  beta  (P).  The  Type  II  error  is  the  probability  of  not  rejecting  the  null 
hypothesis  when  it  is  actually  false.  An  extension  of  Type  II  error  is  1  -  p,  referred  to  as  the  power 
of  the  statistical  inference  test.  Power  is  the  probability  of  correctly  rejecting  the  null  hypothesis 
when  it  should  be  rejected.  Thus,  power  is  the  probability  that  statistical  sig  ificance  will  be  indi¬ 
cated  if  it  is  present.  The  relationship  of  the  different  error  probabilities  in  t  sting  for  the  difference 
in  two  means  is  shown  here: 
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Although  specifying  alpha  establishes  the  level  of  acceptable  statistical  significance,  it  is  the 
level  of  power  that  dictates  the  probability  of  success  in  finding  the  differences  if  they  actually  exist. 
Why  not  set  both  alpha  and  beta  at  acceptable  levels?  Because  the  Type  I  and  Type  II  errors  are 
inversely  related.  Thus,  Type  I  error  becomes  more  restrictive  (moves  closer  to  zero)  as  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  Type  n  error  increases.  That  is,  reducing  Type  I  errors  reduces  the  power  of  the  statistical 
test.  Thus,  researchers  must  strike  a  balance  between  the  level  of  alpha  and  the  resulting  power. 

Impacts  on  S  atistical  Power 

But  why  can’t  high  levels  of  power  always  be  achieved?  Power  is  not  solely  a  function  of  alpha. 
Power  is  de  ermined  by  three  factors: 

1.  Effect  size — The  probability  of  achieving  statistical  significance  is  based  not  only  on  statisti¬ 
cal  considerations,  but  also  on  the  actual  size  of  the  effect.  Thus,  the  effect  size  helps 
researchers  determine  whether  the  observed  relationship  (difference  or  correlation)  is  mean¬ 
ingful.  For  example,  the  effect  size  could  be  a  difference  in  the  means  between  two  groups  or 
the  correlation  between  variables.  If  a  weight  loss  firm  claims  its  program  leads  to  an  average 
weight  loss  of  25  pounds,  the  25  pounds  is  the  effect  size.  Similarly,  if  a  university  claims  its 
MBA  graduates  get  a  starting  salary  that  is  50  percent  higher  than  the  average,  the  percent 
is  the  effect  size  attributed  to  earning  the  degree.  When  examining  effect  sizes,  a  larger  effect 
is  more  likely  to  be  found  than  a  smaller  effect  and  is  thus  more  likely  to  impact  the  power  of 
the  statistical  test. 

To  assess  the  power  of  any  statistical  test,  the  researcher  must  first  understand  the  effect 
being  examined.  Effect  sizes  are  defined  in  standardized  terms  for  ease  of  comparison.  Mean 
differences  are  stated  in  terms  of  standard  deviations,  thus  an  effect  size  of  .5  indicates  that  the 
mean  difference  is  one-half  of  a  standard  deviation.  For  correlations,  the  effect  size  is  based 
on  the  actual  correlation  between  the  variables. 
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2.  Alpha  (a) — As  alpha  becomes  more  restrictive,  power  decreases.  Therefore,  as  the  researcher 
reduces  the  chance  of  incorrectly  saying  an  effect  is  significant  when  it  is  not,  the  probability 
of  correctly  finding  an  effect  decreases.  Conventional  guidelines  suggest  alpha  levels  of  .05  or 
.01.  Researchers  should  consider  the  impact  of  a  particular  alpha  level  on  the  power  before 
selecting  the  alpha  level.  The  relationship  of  these  two  probabilities  is  illustrated  in  later 
discussions. 

3.  Sample  size — At  any  given  alpha  level,  increased  sample  sizes  always  produce  greater  power 
for  the  statistical  test.  As  sample  sizes  increase,  researchers  must  decide  if  the  power  is  too 
high.  By  “too  high”  we  mean  that  by  increasing  sample  size,  smaller  and  smaller  effects  (e  g., 
correlations)  will  be  found  to  be  statistically  significant,  until  at  very  large  sample  s  zes 
almost  any  effect  is  significant  The  researcher  must  always  be  aware  that  sample  size  can 
affect  the  statistical  test  either  by  making  it  insensitive  (at  small  sample  sizes)  or  ove  ly  sensi¬ 
tive  (at  very  large  sample  sizes). 

The  relationships  among  alpha,  sample  size,  effect  size,  and  power  are  complicated,  but  a 
number  of  sources  are  available  for  consideration.  Cohen  [5]  examines  power  or  most  statistical  infer¬ 
ence  tests  and  provides  guidelines  for  acceptable  levels  of  power,  sugge  ting  that  studies  be  designed 
to  achieve  alpha  levels  of  at  least  .05  with  power  levels  of  80  percen .  To  achieve  such  power  levels, 
all  three  factors — alpha,  sample  size,  and  effect  size — must  be  considered  simultaneously.  These 
interrelationships  can  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  example. 

The  example  involves  testing  for  the  difference  be  ween  the  mean  scores  of  two  groups. 
Assume  that  the  effect  size  is  thought  to  range  bet  een  small  (.2)  and  moderate  (.5).  The 
researcher  must  now  determine  the  necessary  alph  level  and  sample  size  of  each  group. 
Table  1  illustrates  the  impact  of  both  sample  size  and  alpha  level  on  power.  Note  that  with  a 
moderate  effect  size  power  reaches  acceptable  1  vels  at  sample  sizes  of  100  or  more  for  alpha 
levels  of  both  .05  and  .01.  But  when  the  effect  size  is  small,  statistical  tests  have  little  power, 
even  with  more  flexible  alpha  levels  or  s  mples  sizes  of  200  or  more.  For  example,  if  the 
effect  size  is  small  a  sample  of  200  wit  an  alpha  of  .05  still  has  only  a  50  percent  chance  of 
significant  differences  being  found  This  suggests  that  if  the  researcher  expects  that  the  effect 
sizes  will  be  small  the  study  must  have  much  larger  sample  sizes  and/or  less  restrictive  alpha 
levels  (e.g.,  .10). 


TABLE  1  Power  Levels  far  the  Compartwrt  of  Two  Means:  Wari.-rtktos  by  Sample  Sire, 
' ■  If  ■  c-  i:  .  Effs  : 


alpha  (a)  =  .05  alpha  (a)  =  .01 

Effect  Size  (ES)  Effect  Size  (ES) 
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Small  (.2) 

Moderate  (.5) 

20 

.095 

.338 

.025 

.144 

40 

.143 

.598 

.045 

.349 

60 

.192 

.775 

.067 

.549 

80 

.242 

.882 

.092 

.709 

.290 

.940 

.120 

.823 

150 

.411 

.990 

.201 

.959 

.516 

.998 

.284 

.992 

Source:  SOLD  Power  Analysis,  BMDP  Statistical  Software,  Inc.  [2] 
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Using  Power  with  Multivariate  Techniques 

Researchers  can  use  power  analysis  either  in  the  study  design  or  after  data  is  collected.  In  design¬ 
ing  research  studies,  the  sample  size  and  alpha  level  are  selected  to  achieve  the  desired  power. 
Power  also  is  examined  after  analysis  is  completed  to  determine  the  actual  power  achieved  so  the 
results  can  be  interpreted.  Are  the  results  due  to  effect  sizes,  sample  sizes,  or  significance  levels? 
Each  of  these  factors  is  assessed  to  determine  their  impact  on  the  significance  or  nonsignificance 
of  the  results.  Researchers  can  refer  to  published  studies  for  specifics  on  power  determination  [5] 
or  access  Web  sites  that  assist  in  planning  studies  to  achieve  the  desired  power  or  calculate  the 
power  of  actual  results  [2,  3]. 

Having  addressed  the  issues  in  extending  multivariate  techniques  from  thei  nivariate  and 
bivariate  origins,  we  present  a  classification  scheme  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  he  ppropriate  tech¬ 
nique  by  specifying  the  research  objectives  (independence  or  dependence  re  tionship)  and  the  data 
type  (metric  or  nonmetric).  We  then  briefly  introduce  each  multiva  iate  method  commonly 
discussed  today. 


A  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MULTIVARIATE  TECHNIQUES 

To  assist  you  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  specific  multiv  iate  techniques,  we  present  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  multivariate  methods  in  Figure  1.  This  cla  sification  is  based  on  three  judgments  the 
researcher  must  make  about  the  research  objective  an  nature  of  the  data: 

1.  Can  the  variables  be  divided  into  independent  and  dependent  classifications  based  on  some 
theory? 

2.  If  they  can,  how  many  variables  ar  treated  as  dependent  in  a  single  analysis? 

3.  How  are  the  variables,  both  dependent  and  independent,  measured? 

Selection  of  the  appropriate  m  ltivariate  technique  depends  on  the  answers  to  these  three 
questions. 

When  considering  the  application  of  multivariate  statistical  techniques,  the  answer  to  the 
first  question — Can  h  data  variables  be  divided  into  independent  and  dependent  classifica¬ 
tions? — indicates  whether  a  dependence  or  interdependence  technique  should  be  utilized.  Note 
that  in  Figure  1,  he  dependence  techniques  are  on  the  left  side  and  the  interdependence  techniques 
are  on  the  rig  t.  A  dependence  technique  may  be  defined  as  one  in  which  a  variable  or  set  of  vari¬ 
ables  is  id  ntified  as  the  dependent  variable  to  be  predicted  or  explained  by  other  variables 
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Statistical  Power  Analysis 

•  Researchers  should  design  studies  to  achieve  a  power  level  of  .80  at  the  desired  significance  level. 

•  More  stringent  significance  levels  (e.g.,  .01  instead  of  .05)  require  larger  samples  to  achieve  the 
desired  power  level. 

•  Conversely,  power  can  be  increased  by  choosing  a  less  stringent  alpha  level  (e.g.,  .10  instead 
of  .05). 

•  Smaller  effect  sizes  require  larger  sample  sizes  to  achieve  the  desired  power. 

•  An  increase  in  power  is  most  likely  achieved  by  increasing  the  sample  size. 
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FIGURE  1  Selecting  a  Multivariate  Technique 

*  Additional  materials  on  this  subject  are  available  on  the  Web  at  www.pearsonhigher.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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known  as  independent  variables.  An  example  of  a  dependence  technique  is  multiple  regression 
analysis.  In  contrast,  an  interdependence  technique  is  one  in  which  no  single  variable  or  group  of 
variables  is  defined  as  being  independent  or  dependent  Rather,  the  procedure  involves  the  simul¬ 
taneous  analysis  of  all  variables  in  the  set.  Factor  analysis  is  an  example  of  an  interdependence 
technique.  Let  us  focus  on  dependence  techniques  first  and  use  the  classification  in  Figure  1  to 
select  the  appropriate  multivariate  method. 

Dependence  Techniques 

The  different  dependence  techniques  can  be  categorized  by  two  characteristics:  (1)  the  numbe  of 
dependent  variables  and  (2)  the  type  of  measurement  scale  employed  by  the  variables.  First,  e  ard- 
ing  the  number  of  dependent  variables,  dependence  techniques  can  be  classified  as  tho  e  having  a 
single  dependent  variable,  several  dependent  variables,  or  even  several  dependentfind  pendent  rela¬ 
tionships.  Second,  dependence  techniques  can  be  further  classified  as  those  with  either  metric 
(quantitative/numerical)  or  nonmetric  (qualitative/categorical)  dependent  variab  es  If  the  analysis 
involves  a  single  dependent  variable  that  is  metric,  the  appropriate  techni  ue  is  either  multiple 
regression  analysis  or  conjoint  analysis.  Conjoint  analysis  is  a  special  case,  t  involves  a  dependence 
procedure  that  may  treat  the  dependent  variable  as  either  nonmetric  or  metric,  depending  on  the 
type  of  data  collected.  In  contrast,  if  the  single  dependent  variable  is  nonmetric  (categorical),  then 
the  appropriate  techniques  are  multiple  discriminant  analysis  and  linear  probability  models. 

When  the  research  problem  involves  several  dependent  ri  bles,  four  other  techniques  of  analy¬ 
sis  are  appropriate.  If  the  several  dependent  variables  are  metric,  we  must  then  look  to  the  independent 
variables.  If  the  independent  variables  are  nonmetric,  the  tec  nique  of  multivariate  analysis  of  variance 
(MANOVA)  should  be  selected.  If  the  independent  va  iables  are  metric,  canonical  correlation  is  appro¬ 
priate.  If  the  several  dependent  variables  are  nonm  t  ic,  then  they  can  be  transformed  through  dummy 
variable  coding  (0-1)  and  canonical  analysi  can  again  be  used.1  Finally,  if  a  set  of  dependent/ 
independent  variable  relationships  is  postul  ted  then  structural  equation  modeling  is  appropriate. 

A  close  relationship  exists  between  t  e  various  dependence  procedures,  which  can  be  viewed  as  a 
family  of  techniques.  Thble  2  defines  the  various  multivariate  dependence  techniques  in  terms  of  the 
nature  and  number  of  dependent  and  independent  variables.  As  we  can  see,  canonical  correlation  can 
be  considered  to  be  the  general  model  upon  which  many  other  multivariate  techniques  are  based, 
because  it  places  the  least  r  s  ric  ions  on  the  type  and  number  of  variables  in  both  the  dependent  and 
independent  variates.  As  re  dictions  are  placed  on  the  variates,  more  precise  conclusions  can  be  reached 
based  on  the  specific  s  ale  of  data  measurement  employed.  Thus,  multivariate  techniques  range  from 
the  general  method  of  canonical  analysis  to  the  specialized  technique  of  structural  equation  modeling. 

Interdependence  Techniques 

Interdependence  techniques  are  shown  on  the  right  side  of  Figure  1.  Readers  will  recall  that 
with  interdependence  techniques  the  variables  cannot  be  classified  as  either  dependent  or  independent. 
Instead,  all  the  variables  are  analyzed  simultaneously  in  an  effort  to  find  an  underlying  structure  to  the 
e  tire  set  of  variables  or  subjects.  If  the  structure  of  variables  is  to  be  analyzed,  then  factor  analysis  or 
onfirmatory  factor  analysis  is  the  appropriate  technique.  If  cases  or  respondents  are  to  be  grouped 
to  represent  structure,  then  cluster  analysis  is  selected.  Finally,  if  the  interest  is  in  the  structure  of 
objects,  the  techniques  of  perceptual  mapping  should  be  applied.  As  with  dependence  techniques,  the 
measurement  properties  of  the  techniques  should  be  considered.  Generally,  factor  analysis  and  cluster 


1  Briefly,  dummy  variable  coding  is  a  means  of  transforming  nonmetric  data  into  metric  data,  ft  involves  the  creation  of  so- 
called  dummy  variables,  in  which  Is  and  Os  are  assigned  to  subjects,  depending  on  whether  they  possess  a  characteristic  in 
question.  For  example,  if  a  subject  is  male,  assign  him  a  0,  if  the  subject  is  female,  assign  her  a  1,  or  the  reverse. 
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TABLE  2  The  Relationship  Between  Multivariate  Dependence  Methods 

Canonical  Correlation 

+  V2  +  v3  +  ■  ■  +  Yn  —  +X2  +X3  +  ■  +Xn 

(metric,  nonmetric)  (metric,  nonmetric) 

Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance 

Yy  +  Y2 1  V3  +  ■  ■  +  Yn  —  X^  +  X2 1 1  ■  ■  tXn 
(metric)  (nonmetric) 

Analysis  of  Variance 

Y]  —  Xy  +  X2  t  X3  +  ■  "+X 

(metric)  (nonmetric) 

Multiple  Discriminant  Analysis 

Yy  =  Xy+X2+X  ■  ■  ■  +  Xn 

(nonmetric)  (m  trie) 

Multiple  Regression  alysis 

Yy  —  Xy  ~i~X2  +  X3  +  '  '  +Xn 

(metric)  (metric,  nonmetric) 

Conjoint  Analysis 

Yy  =  Xy  +  X2  +  X3  +  ■  ■  '  +  Xn 

(nonmetric,  metric)  (nonmetric) 

St  uctural  Equation  Modeling 

Yy  =  Xyy+Xy2+Xy3+-  ■  +Xyn 

Y2  =  X2y  +  X22  +  X23  +  ■■■  +  X2n 

Ym  =  Xmi  +  Xm2  +  Xm3  +  ■  ■  ■  +  Xmn 

(metric)  (metric,  nonmetric) 

analysis  a  e  considered  to  be  metric  interdependence  techniques.  However,  nonmetric  data  may  be 
transf  rmed  through  dummy  variable  coding  for  use  with  special  forms  of  factor  analysis  and  cluster 
analysis.  Both  metric  and  nonmetric  approaches  to  perceptual  mapping  have  been  developed.  If  the 
interdependencies  of  objects  measured  by  nonmetric  data  are  to  be  analyzed,  correspondence  analysis 
is  also  an  appropriate  technique. 

TYPES  OF  MULTIVARIATE  TECHNIQUES 

Multivariate  analysis  is  an  ever-expanding  set  of  techniques  for  data  analysis  that  encompasses  a 
wide  range  of  possible  research  situations  as  evidenced  by  the  classification  scheme  just  discussed. 
The  more  established  as  well  as  emerging  techniques  include  the  following: 

1.  Principal  components  and  common  factor  analysis 

2.  Multiple  regression  and  multiple  correlation 

3.  Multiple  discriminant  analysis  and  logistic  regression 

4.  Canonical  correlation  analysis 

5.  Multivariate  analysis  of  variance  and  covariance 
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6.  Conjoint  analysis 

7.  Cluster  analysis 

8.  Perceptual  mapping,  also  known  as  multidimensional  scaling 

9.  Correspondence  analysis 

10.  Structural  equation  modeling  and  confirmatory  factor  analysis 

Here  we  introduce  each  of  the  multivariate  techniques  and  briefly  define  the  technique  and  the 
objective  for  its  application. 

Principal  Components  and  Common  Factor  Analysis 

Factor  analysis,  including  both  principal  component  analysis  and  common  factor  analysi  ,  is  a  sta¬ 
tistical  approach  that  can  be  used  to  analyze  interrelationships  among  a  large  numbe  of  variables 
and  to  explain  these  variables  in  terms  of  their  common  underlying  dimensions  (  actors).  The  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  find  a  way  of  condensing  the  information  contained  in  a  number  of  ori  inal  variables  into 
a  smaller  set  of  variates  (factors)  with  a  minimal  loss  of  information.  By  pro  iding  an  empirical  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  structure  of  the  variables  considered,  factor  analysis  becomes  an  objective  basis  for  cre¬ 
ating  summated  scales. 

A  researcher  can  use  factor  analysis,  for  example,  to  be  t  r  understand  the  relationships 
between  customers’  ratings  of  a  fast-food  restaurant.  Assume  you  ask  customers  to  rate  the  restau¬ 
rant  on  the  following  six  variables:  food  taste,  food  tempe  ature,  freshness,  waiting  time,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  friendliness  of  employees.  The  analyst  would  like  to  combine  these  six  variables  into  a 
smaller  number.  By  analyzing  the  customer  response  ,  the  analyst  might  find  that  the  variables  food 
taste,  temperature,  and  freshness  combine  together  to  form  a  single  factor  of  food  quality,  whereas 
the  variables  waiting  time,  cleanliness,  and  friendliness  of  employees  combine  to  form  another 
single  factor,  service  quality. 

Multiple  Regression 

Multiple  regression  is  the  appropriate  method  of  analysis  when  the  research  problem  involves  a  sin¬ 
gle  metric  dependent  variable  presumed  to  be  related  to  two  or  more  metric  independent  variables. 
The  objective  of  multiple  regr  ssion  analysis  is  to  predict  the  changes  in  the  dependent  variable  in 
response  to  changes  in  th  independent  variables.  This  objective  is  most  often  achieved  through  the 
statistical  rule  of  least  squares. 

Whenever  th  esearcher  is  interested  in  predicting  the  amount  or  size  of  the  dependent  vari¬ 
able,  multiple  r  gression  is  useful.  For  example,  monthly  expenditures  on  dining  out  (dependent 
variable)  might  be  predicted  from  information  regarding  a  family’s  income,  its  size,  and  the  age  of 
the  head  of  household  (independent  variables).  Similarly,  the  researcher  might  attempt  to  predict  a 
company’s  sales  from  information  on  its  expenditures  for  advertising,  the  number  of  salespeople, 
and  the  number  of  stores  carrying  its  products. 

Multiple  Discriminant  Analysis  and  Logistic  Regression 

Multiple  discriminant  analysis  (MDA)  is  the  appropriate  multivariate  technique  if  the  single  depend¬ 
ent  variable  is  dichotomous  (e.g.,  male-female)  or  multichotomous  (e.g.,  high-medium-low)  and 
therefore  nonmetric.  As  with  multiple  regression,  the  independent  variables  are  assumed  to  be  met¬ 
ric.  Discriminant  analysis  is  applicable  in  situations  in  which  the  total  sample  can  be  divided  into 
groups  based  on  a  nonmetric  dependent  variable  characterizing  several  known  classes.  The  primary 
objectives  of  multiple  discriminant  analysis  are  to  understand  group  differences  and  to  predict  the 
likelihood  that  an  entity  (individual  or  object)  will  belong  to  a  particular  class  or  group  based  on 
several  metric  independent  variables. 
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Discriminant  analysis  might  be  used  to  distinguish  innovators  from  noninnovators  according  to 
their  demographic  and  psychographic  profiles.  Other  applications  include  distinguishing  heavy  prod¬ 
uct  users  from  light  users,  males  from  females,  national-brand  buyers  from  private-label  buyers,  and 
good  credit  risks  from  poor  credit  risks.  Even  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  uses  discriminant  analysis 
to  compare  selected  federal  tax  returns  with  a  composite,  hypothetical,  normal  taxpayer’s  return 
(at  different  income  levels)  to  identity  the  most  promising  returns  and  areas  for  audit. 

Logistic  regression  models,  often  referred  to  as  logit  analysis,  are  a  combination  of  multiple 
regression  and  multiple  discriminant  analysis.  This  technique  is  similar  to  multiple  regression  analysis 
in  that  one  or  more  independent  variables  are  used  to  predict  a  single  dependent  variable.  What  distin¬ 
guishes  a  logistic  regression  model  from  multiple  regression  is  that  the  dependent  variable  is  nonmetric, 
as  in  discriminant  analysis.  The  nonmetric  scale  of  the  dependent  variable  requires  dif  erences  in  the 
estimation  method  and  assumptions  about  the  type  of  underlying  distribution,  yet  in  most  other  facets  it 
is  quite  similar  to  multiple  regression.  Thus,  once  the  dependent  variable  is  r  e  dy  specified  and  the 
appropriate  estimation  technique  is  employed,  the  basic  factors  consider  d  in  multiple  regression  are 
used  here  as  well.  Logistic  regression  models  are  distinguished  from  d  sc  minant  analysis  primarily  in 
that  they  accommodate  all  types  of  independent  variables  (metric  and  nonmetric)  and  do  not  require  the 
assumption  of  multivariate  normality.  However,  in  many  instances,  particularly  with  more  than  two 
levels  of  the  dependent  variable,  discriminant  analysis  is  the  mo  e  appropriate  technique. 

Assume  financial  advisors  were  trying  to  develop  means  of  selecting  emerging  firms  for 
start-up  investment  To  assist  in  this  task,  they  reviewed  past  records  and  placed  firms  into  one  of 
two  classes:  successful  over  a  five-year  period,  and  un  uccessful  after  five  years.  For  each  firm,  they 
also  had  a  wealth  of  financial  and  managerial  data.  They  could  then  use  a  logistic  regression  model 
to  identify  those  financial  and  managerial  d  ta  that  best  differentiated  between  the  successful  and 
unsuccessful  firms  in  order  to  select  the  bes  candidates  for  investment  in  the  future. 

Canonical  Correlation 

Canonical  correlation  analysis  can  be  viewed  as  a  logical  extension  of  multiple  regression  analysis. 
Recall  that  multiple  regression  analysis  involves  a  single  metric  dependent  variable  and  several  metric 
independent  variables.  With  anonical  analysis  the  objective  is  to  correlate  simultaneously  several  metric 
dependent  variables  and  several  metric  independent  variables.  Whereas  multiple  regression  involves  a 
single  dependent  variable,  canonical  correlation  involves  multiple  dependent  variables.  The  underlying 
principle  is  to  dev  lop  a  linear  combination  of  each  set  of  variables  (both  independent  and  dependent)  in 
a  manner  that  ma  imizes  the  correlation  between  the  two  sets.  Stated  in  a  different  manner,  the  procedure 
involves  ob  aining  a  set  of  weights  for  the  dependent  and  independent  variables  that  provides  the  maxi¬ 
mum  simp  e  correlation  between  the  set  of  dependent  variables  and  the  set  of  independent  variables.  An 
addi  io  al  chapter  is  available  at  www.pearsonhigher.com/hair  and  www.mvstats.com  that  provides  an 
o  e  view  and  application  of  the  technique. 

Assume  a  company  conducts  a  study  that  collects  information  on  its  service  quality  based  on 
answers  to  50  metrically  measured  questions.  The  study  uses  questions  from  published  service  quality 
research  and  includes  benchmarking  information  on  perceptions  of  the  service  quality  of  “world-class 
companies”  as  well  as  the  company  for  which  the  research  is  being  conducted.  Canonical  correlation 
could  be  used  to  compare  the  perceptions  of  the  world-class  companies  on  the  50  questions  with  the 
perceptions  of  the  company.  The  research  could  then  conclude  whether  the  perceptions  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  correlated  with  those  of  world-class  companies.  The  technique  would  provide  information  on 
the  overall  correlation  of  perceptions  as  well  as  the  correlation  between  each  of  the  50  questions. 

Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  and  Covariance 

Multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA)  is  a  statistical  technique  that  can  be  used  to  simulta¬ 
neously  explore  the  relationship  between  several  categorical  independent  variables  (usually  referred 
to  as  treatments)  and  two  or  more  metric  dependent  variables.  As  such,  it  represents  an 
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extension  of  univariate  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA).  Multivariate  analysis  of  covariance 
(MANCOVA)  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  MANOVA  to  remove  (after  the  experiment)  the 
effect  of  any  uncontrolled  metric  independent  variables  (known  as  covariates)  on  the  dependent 
variables.  The  procedure  is  similar  to  that  involved  in  bivariate  partial  correlation,  in  which 
the  effect  of  a  third  variable  is  removed  from  the  correlation.  MANOVA  is  useful  when  the 
researcher  designs  an  experimental  situation  (manipulation  of  several  nonmetric  treatment  vari¬ 
ables)  to  test  hypotheses  concerning  the  variance  in  group  responses  on  two  or  more  metric  depend¬ 
ent  variables. 

Assume  a  company  wants  to  know  if  a  humorous  ad  will  be  more  effective  with  its  cus¬ 
tomers  than  a  nonhumorous  ad.  It  could  ask  its  ad  agency  to  develop  two  ads — one  humorous  and 
one  nonhumorous — and  then  show  a  group  of  customers  the  two  ads.  After  seeing  the  ad  ,  the 
customers  would  be  asked  to  rate  the  company  and  its  products  on  several  dimension  ,  such  as 
modem  versus  traditional  or  high  quality  versus  low  quality.  MANOVA  would  be  e  t  chnique  to 
use  to  determine  the  extent  of  any  statistical  differences  between  the  perception  of  customers  who 
saw  the  humorous  ad  versus  those  who  saw  the  nonhumorous  one. 

Conjoint  Analysis 

Conjoint  analysis  is  an  emerging  dependence  technique  that  bring  new  sophistication  to  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  objects,  such  as  new  products,  services,  or  ideas.  The  most  direct  application  is  in  new  prod¬ 
uct  or  service  development,  allowing  for  the  evaluation  of  complex  products  while  maintaining  a 
realistic  decision  context  for  the  respondent.  The  market  esearcher  is  able  to  assess  the  importance 
of  attributes  as  well  as  the  levels  of  each  attribute  whi  e  consumers  evaluate  only  a  few  product 
profiles,  which  are  combinations  of  product  levels 

Assume  a  product  concept  has  three  attribut  s  (price,  quality,  and  color),  each  at  three  possi¬ 
ble  levels  (e.g.,  red,  yellow,  and  blue).  Instead  of  having  to  evaluate  all  27  (3  X  3  X  3)  possible 
combinations,  a  subset  (9  or  more)  can  be  evaluated  for  their  attractiveness  to  consumers,  and  the 
researcher  knows  not  only  how  impor  an  each  attribute  is  but  also  the  importance  of  each  level 
(e.g.,  the  attractiveness  of  red  versus  yellow  versus  blue).  Moreover,  when  the  consumer  evaluations 
are  completed,  the  results  of  con  oint  analysis  can  also  be  used  in  product  design  simulators,  which 
show  customer  acceptance  for  any  number  of  product  formulations  and  aid  in  the  design  of  the 
optimal  product. 

Cluster  Analysi 

Cluster  analy  s  is  an  analytical  technique  for  developing  meaningful  subgroups  of  individuals  or 
objects.  Specifically,  the  objective  is  to  classify  a  sample  of  entities  (individuals  or  objects)  into  a 
small  number  of  mutually  exclusive  groups  based  on  the  similarities  among  the  entities.  In  cluster 
anal  sis  nlike  discriminant  analysis,  the  groups  are  not  predefined.  Instead,  the  technique  is  used 
toide  tify  the  groups. 

Cluster  analysis  usually  involves  at  least  three  steps.  The  first  is  the  measurement  of  some 
orm  of  similarity  or  association  among  the  entities  to  determine  how  many  groups  really  exist  in 
the  sample.  The  second  step  is  the  actual  clustering  process,  whereby  entities  are  partitioned  into 
groups  (clusters).  The  final  step  is  to  profile  the  persons  or  variables  to  determine  their  composition. 
Many  times  this  profiling  may  be  accomplished  by  applying  discriminant  analysis  to  the  groups 
identified  by  the  cluster  technique. 

As  an  example  of  cluster  analysis,  let’s  assume  a  restaurant  owner  wants  to  know  whether 
customers  are  patronizing  the  restaurant  for  different  reasons.  Data  could  be  collected  on  percep¬ 
tions  of  pricing,  food  qualify,  and  so  forth.  Cluster  analysis  could  be  used  to  determine  whether 
some  subgroups  (clusters)  are  highly  motivated  by  low  prices  versus  those  who  are  much  less 
motivated  to  come  to  the  restaurant  based  on  price  considerations. 
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Perceptual  Mapping 

In  perceptual  mapping  (also  known  as  multidimensional  scaling ),  the  objective  is  to  transform  con¬ 
sumer  judgments  of  similarity  or  preference  (e.g.,  preference  for  stores  or  brands)  into  distances 
represented  in  multidimensional  space.  If  objects  A  and  B  are  judged  by  respondents  as  being  the 
most  similar  compared  with  all  other  possible  pairs  of  objects,  perceptual  mapping  techniques  will 
position  objects  A  and  B  in  such  a  way  that  the  distance  between  them  in  multidimensional  space  is 
smaller  than  the  distance  between  any  other  pairs  of  objects.  The  resulting  perceptual  maps  show 
the  relative  positioning  of  all  objects,  but  additional  analyses  are  needed  to  describe  or  assess  which 
attributes  predict  the  position  of  each  object 

As  an  example  of  perceptual  mapping,  let’s  assume  an  owner  of  a  Burger  King  fr  nchise  wants 
to  know  whether  the  strongest  competitor  is  McDonald’s  or  Wendy’s.  A  sample  of  c  stomers  is  given 
a  survey  and  asked  to  rate  the  pairs  of  restaurants  from  most  similar  to  least  si  ilar.  The  results  show 
that  the  Burger  King  is  most  similar  to  Wendy’s,  so  the  owners  know  that  he  strongest  competitor  is 
the  Wendy’s  restaurant  because  it  is  thought  to  be  the  most  similar.  F  1  w-up  analysis  can  identify 
what  attributes  influence  perceptions  of  similarity  or  dissimilarity 

Correspondence  Analysis 

Correspondence  analysis  is  a  recently  developed  inter  ependence  technique  that  facilitates  the 
perceptual  mapping  of  objects  (e.g.,  products,  persons)  on  a  set  of  nonmetric  attributes.  Researchers 
are  constantly  laced  with  the  need  to  “quantify  t  e  qualitative  data”  found  in  nominal  variables. 
Correspondence  analysis  differs  from  the  inte  dependence  techniques  discussed  earlier  in  its  ability 
to  accommodate  both  nonmetric  data  and  nonlinear  relationships. 

In  its  most  basic  form,  correspondence  analysis  employs  a  contingency  table,  which  is  the 
cross-tabulation  of  two  categorical  variables.  It  then  transforms  the  nonmetric  data  to  a  metric  level 
and  performs  dimensional  reduction  (similar  to  factor  analysis)  and  perceptual  mapping. 
Correspondence  analysis  provides  a  multivariate  representation  of  interdependence  for  nonmetric 
data  that  is  not  possible  with  o  her  methods. 

As  an  example,  respondents’  brand  preferences  can  be  cross-tabulated  on  demographic  vari¬ 
ables  (e.g.,  gender,  in  ome  categories,  occupation)  by  indicating  how  many  people  preferring  each 
brand  fell  into  each  category  of  the  demographic  variables.  Through  correspondence  analysis,  the 
association,  or  “  o  espondence,”  of  brands  and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  those  prefer¬ 
ring  each  brand  re  then  shown  in  a  two-  or  three-dimensional  map  of  both  brands  and  respondent 
characteristics.  Brands  perceived  as  similar  are  located  close  to  one  another.  Likewise,  the  most 
distingui  hing  characteristics  of  respondents  preferring  each  brand  are  also  determined  by  the 
proximity  of  the  demographic  variable  categories  to  the  brand’s  position. 

Structural  Equation  Modeling  and  Confirmatory  Factor  Analysis 

Structural  equation  modeling  (SEM)  is  a  technique  that  allows  separate  relationships  for  each  of  a  set 
of  dependent  variables.  In  its  simplest  sense,  structural  equation  modeling  provides  the  appropriate 
and  most  efficient  estimation  technique  for  a  series  of  separate  multiple  regression  equations  estimated 
simultaneously.  It  is  characterized  by  two  basic  components:  (1)  the  structural  model  and  (2)  the 
measurement  model.  The  structural  model  is  the  path  model,  which  relates  independent  to  dependent 
variables.  In  such  situations,  theory,  prior  experience,  or  other  guidelines  enable  the  researcher  to 
distinguish  which  independent  variables  predict  each  dependent  variable.  Models  discussed  previ¬ 
ously  that  accommodate  multiple  dependent  variables — multivariate  analysis  of  variance  and  canoni¬ 
cal  correlation — are  not  applicable  in  this  situation  because  they  allow  only  a  single  relationship 
between  dependent  and  independent  variables. 

The  measurement  model  enables  the  researcher  to  use  several  variables  (indicators)  for  a  single 
independent  or  dependent  variable.  For  example,  the  dependent  variable  might  be  a  concept  represented 
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by  a  summatert  scale,  such  as  self-esteem.  In  a  confirmatory  factor  analysis  the  researcher  can  assess  the 
contribution  of  each  scale  item  as  well  as  incorporate  how  well  the  scale  measures  the  concept  (reliabil¬ 
ity).  The  scales  are  then  integrated  into  the  estimation  of  the  relationships  between  dependent  and 
independent  variables  in  the  structural  model.  This  procedure  is  similar  to  performing  a  factor  analysis 
(discussed  in  a  later  section)  of  the  scale  items  and  using  the  factor  scores  in  the  regression. 

A  study  by  management  consultants  identified  several  factors  that  affect  worker  satisfaction: 
supervisor  support,  work  environment,  and  job  performance.  In  addition  to  this  relationship,  they 
noted  a  separate  relationship  wherein  supervisor  support  and  work  environment  were  unique  predic¬ 
tors  of  job  performance.  Hence,  they  had  two  separate,  but  interrelated  relationships.  Supervisor 
support  and  the  work  environment  not  only  affected  worker  satisfaction  directly,  but  had  poss  ble 
indirect  effects  through  the  relationship  with  job  performance,  which  was  also  a  predictor  of  worker 
satisfaction.  In  attempting  to  assess  these  relationships,  the  consultants  also  developed  multi-item 
scales  for  each  construct  (supervisor  support,  work  environment,  job  performan  e  and  worker 
satisfaction).  SEM  provides  a  means  of  not  only  assessing  each  of  the  relationships  simultaneously 
rather  than  in  separate  analyses,  but  also  incorporating  the  multi-item  sc  les  in  the  analysis  to 
account  for  measurement  error  associated  with  each  of  the  scales. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSES  AND  INTERPRETATION 

As  demonstrated  throughout  this  chapter,  multivariate  analyses’  diverse  character  leads  to  quite 
powerful  analytical  and  predictive  capabilities.  This  power  be  omes  especially  tempting  when  the 
researcher  is  unsure  of  the  most  appropriate  analysis  de  ign  and  relies  instead  on  the  multivariate 
technique  as  a  substitute  for  the  necessary  conceptual  development.  And  even  when  applied  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  strengths  of  accommodating  multiple  a  iables  and  relationships  create  substantial  com¬ 
plexity  in  the  results  and  their  interpretation. 

Faced  with  this  complexity,  we  cauti  n  the  researcher  to  proceed  only  when  the  requisite  con¬ 
ceptual  foundation  to  support  the  selected  t  chnique  has  been  developed.  We  have  already  discussed 
several  issues  particularly  applicable  to  multivariate  analyses,  and  although  no  single  “answer” 
exists,  we  find  that  analysis  and  interpretation  of  any  multivariate  problem  can  be  aided  by  follow¬ 
ing  a  set  of  general  guidelines  By  no  means  an  exhaustive  list  of  considerations,  these  guidelines 
represent  more  of  a  “philosophy  of  multivariate  analysis”  that  has  served  us  well.  The  following 
sections  discuss  these  poi  t  in  no  particular  order  and  with  equal  emphasis  on  all. 

Establish  Practical  Significance  as  Well  as  Statistical  Significance 

The  strength  f  multivariate  analysis  is  its  seemingly  magical  ability  of  sorting  through  a  myriad 
number  of  possible  alternatives  and  finding  those  with  statistical  significance.  However,  with  this 
power  must  come  caution.  Many  researchers  become  myopic  in  focusing  solely  on  the  achieved  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  results  without  understanding  their  interpretations,  good  or  bad.  A  researcher  must 
instead  look  not  only  at  the  statistical  significance  of  the  results  but  also  at  their  practical  signifi¬ 
cance.  Practical  significance  asks  the  question,  “So  what?”  For  any  managerial  application,  the 
esults  must  offer  a  demonstrable  effect  that  justifies  action.  In  academic  settings,  research  is 
becoming  more  focused  not  only  on  the  statistically  significant  results  but  also  on  their  substantive 
and  theoretical  implications,  which  are  many  times  drawn  from  their  practical  significance. 

For  example,  a  regression  analysis  is  undertaken  to  predict  repurchase  intentions,  measured  as 
the  probability  between  0  and  100  that  the  customer  will  shop  again  with  the  firm.  The  study  is  con¬ 
ducted  and  the  results  come  back  significant  at  the  .05  significance  level.  Executives  rush  to 
embrace  the  results  and  modify  firm  strategy  accordingly.  What  goes  unnoticed,  however,  is  that 
even  though  the  relationship  was  significant,  the  predictive  ability  was  poor — so  poor  that  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  repurchase  probability  could  vary  by  as  much  as  ±20  percent  at  the  .05  significance  level. 
The  “statistically  significant”  relationship  could  thus  have  a  range  of  error  of  40  percentage  points! 
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A  customer  predicted  to  have  a  50  percent  chance  of  return  could  really  have  probabilities  from  30 
percent  to  70  percent,  representing  unacceptable  levels  upon  which  to  take  action.  Had  researchers 
and  managers  probed  the  practical  or  managerial  significance  of  the  results,  they  would  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  relationship  still  needed  refinement  before  it  could  be  relied  upon  to  guide  strategy 
in  any  substantive  sense. 

Recognize  That  Sample  Size  Affects  All  Results 

The  discussion  of  statistical  power  demonstrated  the  substantial  impact  sample  size  plays  in  achieving 
statistical  significance,  both  in  small  and  large  sample  sizes.  For  smaller  samples,  the  ophisti cation 
and  complexity  of  the  multivariate  technique  may  easily  result  in  either  (1)  too  little  st  tistical  power 
for  the  test  to  realistically  identify  significant  results  or  (2)  too  easily  “overfitting”  he  data  such  that 
the  results  are  artificially  good  because  they  fit  the  sample  yet  provide  no  gene  lizabilify. 

A  similar  impact  also  occurs  for  large  sample  sizes,  which  as  dis  u  sed  earlier,  can  make  the 
statistical  tests  overly  sensitive.  Any  time  sample  sizes  exceed  400  espondents,  the  researcher 
should  examine  all  significant  results  to  ensure  they  have  practical  significance  due  to  the  increased 
statistical  power  from  the  sample  size. 

Sample  sizes  also  affect  the  results  when  the  analyses  invo  ve  groups  of  respondents,  such  as 
discriminant  analysis  or  MANOVA.  Unequal  sample  sizes  among  groups  influence  the  results  and 
require  additional  interpretation  or  analysis.  Thus,  a  researcher  or  user  of  multivariate  techniques 
should  always  assess  the  results  in  light  of  the  sample  sed  in  the  analysis. 

Know  Your  Data 

Multivariate  techniques,  by  their  veiy  natur  ,  identify  complex  relationships  that  are  difficult  to  repre¬ 
sent  simply.  As  a  result,  the  tendency  i  to  accept  the  results  without  the  typical  examination  one  under¬ 
takes  in  univariate  and  bivariate  analyses  (e.g.,  scatterplots  of  correlations  and  boxplots  of  mean 
comparisons).  Such  shortcuts  can  e  a  prelude  to  disaster,  however.  Multivariate  analyses  require  an 
even  more  rigorous  examination  of  the  data  because  the  influence  of  outfits,  violations  of  assumptions, 
and  missing  data  can  be  compounded  across  several  variables  to  create  substantial  effects. 

A  wide-ranging  s  t  of  diagnostic  techniques  enables  discovery  of  these  multivariate  relation¬ 
ships  in  ways  quite  imilar  to  the  univariate  and  bivariate  methods.  The  multivariate  researcher  must 
take  the  time  to  t  ize  these  diagnostic  measures  for  a  greater  understanding  of  the  data  and  the 
basic  relationshi  s  that  exist  With  this  understanding,  the  researcher  grasps  not  only  “the  big  pic¬ 
ture,”  but  a  so  knows  where  to  look  for  alternative  formulations  of  the  original  model  that  can  aid  in 
model  fi  ,  such  as  nonlinear  and  interactive  relationships. 

Strive  for  Model  Parsimony 

Multivariate  techniques  are  designed  to  accommodate  multiple  variables  in  the  analysis.  This  feature, 
however,  should  not  substitute  for  conceptual  model  development  before  the  multivariate  techniques 
are  applied.  Although  it  is  always  more  important  to  avoid  omitting  a  critical  predictor  variable, 
termed  specification  error,  the  researcher  must  also  avoid  inserting  variables  indiscriminately  and 
letting  the  multivariate  technique  “sort  out”  the  relevant  variables  for  two  fundamental  reasons: 

1.  Irrelevant  variables  usually  increase  a  technique’s  ability  to  fit  the  sample  data,  but  at  the 
expense  of  overfitting  the  sample  data  and  making  the  results  less  generalizable  to  the  popu¬ 
lation. 

2.  Even  though  irrelevant  variables  typically  do  not  bias  the  estimates  of  the  relevant  variables, 
they  can  mask  the  true  effects  due  to  an  increase  in  multicollinearify.  MulticoUinearity  repre¬ 
sents  the  degree  to  which  any  variable’s  effect  can  be  predicted  or  accounted  for  by  the  other 
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variables  in  tbe  analysis.  As  multicollinearity  rises,  tbe  ability  to  define  any  variable’s  effect  is 
diminished.  The  addition  of  irrelevant  or  marginally  significant  variables  can  only  increase 
tbe  degree  of  multicollinearity,  which  makes  interpretation  of  all  variables  more  difficult. 

Thus,  including  variables  that  are  conceptually  not  relevant  can  lead  to  several  potentially  harmful 
effects,  even  if  the  additional  variables  do  not  directly  bias  the  model  results. 

Look  at  Your  Errors 

Even  with  the  statistical  prowess  of  multivariate  techniques,  rarely  do  we  achieve  the  best  prediction 
in  the  first  analysis.  The  researcher  is  then  faced  with  the  question,  “Where  does  one  go  from  he  e?” 
The  best  answer  is  to  look  at  the  errors  in  prediction,  whether  they  are  the  residuals  from  r  gression 
analysis,  the  misclassification  of  observations  in  discriminant  analysis,  or  outliers  in  clust  r  analy¬ 
sis.  In  each  case,  tbe  researcher  should  use  tbe  errors  in  prediction  not  as  a  meas  re  of  failure  or 
merely  something  to  eliminate,  but  as  a  starting  point  for  diagnosing  the  valid  ty  of  the  obtained 
results  and  an  indication  of  tbe  remaining  unexplained  relationships. 

Validate  Your  Results 

The  ability  of  multivariate  analyses  to  identify  complex  interrelations  ips  also  means  that  results 
can  be  found  that  are  specific  only  to  the  sample  and  not  gene  alizable  to  the  population.  The 
researcher  must  always  ensure  there  are  sufficient  observation  per  estimated  parameter  to  avoid 
“overfitting”  the  sample,  as  discussed  earlier.  Just  as  import  nt,  however,  are  the  efforts  to  validate 
the  results  by  one  of  several  methods: 

1.  Splitting  the  sample  and  using  one  subsample  to  estimate  the  model  and  the  second  subsam¬ 
ple  to  estimate  the  predictive  accuracy. 

2.  Gathering  a  separate  sample  to  ensure  that  the  results  are  appropriate  for  other  samples. 

3.  Employing  a  bootstrapping  technique  [6],  which  validates  a  multivariate  model  by  drawing 
a  large  number  of  subsamples,  estimating  models  for  each  subsample,  and  then  determining 
the  values  for  the  parameter  estimates  from  the  set  of  models  by  calculating  the  mean  of  each 
estimated  coefficient  aero  s  all  the  subsample  models.  This  approach  also  does  not  rely  on 
statistical  assumptions  to  assess  whether  a  parameter  differs  from  zero  (i.e..  Are  the  estimated 
coefficients  statistica  y  different  from  zero  or  not?).  Instead  it  examines  the  actual  values 
from  the  repeated  s  mples  to  make  this  assessment. 

Whenever  a  multivariate  technique  is  employed,  the  researcher  must  strive  not  only  to  estimate  a 
significant  model  b  t  to  ensure  that  it  is  representative  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  Remember,  the 
objective  is  not  to  find  the  best  “fit”  just  to  the  sample  data  but  instead  to  develop  a  model  that  best 
describes  h  population  as  a  whole. 

A  STRUCTURED  APPROACH  TO  MULTIVARIATE  MODEL  BUILDING 

As  we  discuss  the  numerous  multivariate  techniques  available  to  the  researcher  and  the  myriad  set  of 
issues  involved  in  their  application,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  successful  completion  of  a  multi¬ 
variate  analysis  involves  more  than  just  the  selection  of  the  correct  method.  Issues  ranging  from  prob¬ 
lem  definition  to  a  critical  diagnosis  of  the  results  must  be  addressed.  To  aid  tbe  researcher  or  user  in 
applying  multivariate  methods,  a  six-step  approach  to  multivariate  analysis  is  presented.  The  intent  is 
not  to  provide  a  rigid  set  of  procedures  to  follow  but,  instead,  to  provide  a  series  of  guidelines 
that  emphasize  a  model-building  approach.  This  model-building  approach  focuses  tbe  analysis  on  a 
well-defined  research  plan,  starting  with  a  conceptual  model  detailing  the  relationships  to  be  exam¬ 
ined.  Once  defined  in  conceptual  terms,  the  empirical  issues  can  be  addressed,  including  tbe  selection 
of  tbe  specific  multivariate  technique  and  tbe  implementation  issues.  After  obtaining  significant 
results,  we  focus  on  their  interpretation,  with  special  attention  directed  toward  the  variate.  Finally, 
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the  diagnostic  measures  ensure  that  the  model  is  valid  not  only  for  the  sample  data  but  that  it  is  as 
generalizable  as  possible.  The  following  discussion  briefly  describes  each  step  in  this  approach. 

This  six-step  model-building  process  provides  a  framework  for  developing,  interpreting,  and 
validating  any  multivariate  analysis.  Each  researcher  must  develop  criteria  for  “success”  or  “failure” 
at  each  stage,  but  the  discussions  of  each  technique  provide  guidelines  whenever  available. 
Emphasis  on  a  model-building  approach  here,  rather  than  just  the  specifics  of  each  technique, 
should  provide  a  broader  base  of  model  development,  estimation,  and  interpretation  that  will 
improve  the  multivariate  analyses  of  practitioner  and  academician  alike. 

Stage  1:  Define  the  Research  Problem,  Objectives,  and  Multivariate 
Technique  to  Be  Used 

The  starting  point  for  any  multivariate  analysis  is  to  define  the  research  prob  m  and  analysis  objec¬ 
tives  in  conceptual  terms  before  specifying  any  variables  or  measures.  The  ro  e  of  conceptual  model 
development,  or  theory,  cannot  be  overstated.  No  matter  whether  in  cad  mic  or  applied  research, 
the  researcher  must  first  view  the  problem  in  conceptual  terms  by  defining  the  concepts  and  identi¬ 
fying  the  fundamental  relationships  to  be  investigated. 

A  conceptual  model  need  not  be  complex  and  detailed;  instead,  it  can  be  just  a  simple  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  relationships  to  be  studied.  If  a  dependence  re  ationship  is  proposed  as  the  research 
objective,  the  researcher  needs  to  specify  the  dependent  and  independent  concepts.  For  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  an  interdependence  technique,  the  dimensions  of  structure  or  similarity  should  be  specified. 
Note  that  a  concept  (an  idea  or  topic),  rather  than  a  pecific  variable,  is  defined  in  both  dependence 
and  interdependence  situations.  This  sequence  minimizes  the  chance  that  relevant  concepts  will  be 
omitted  in  the  effort  to  develop  measures  and  o  define  the  specifics  of  the  research  design. 

With  the  objective  and  conceptual  model  specified,  the  researcher  has  only  to  choose  the 
appropriate  multivariate  technique  based  on  the  measurement  characteristics  of  the  dependent  and 
independent  variables.  Variables  or  each  concept  are  specified  prior  to  the  study  in  its  design,  but 
may  be  respecified  or  even  stated  in  a  different  form  (e.g.,  transformations  or  creating  dummy 
variables)  after  the  data  have  been  collected. 

Stage  2:  Develop  the  Analysis  Plan 

With  the  concep  model  established  and  the  multivariate  technique  selected,  attention  turns  to  the 
implementation  i  sues.  The  issues  include  general  considerations  such  as  minimum  or  desired  sample 
sizes  and  a  lowable  or  required  types  of  variables  (metric  versus  nonmetric)  and  estimation  methods. 

Stag  3:  Evaluate  the  Assumptions  Underlying  the  Multivariate  Technique 

With  data  collected,  the  first  task  is  not  to  estimate  the  multivariate  model  but  to  evaluate  its  under¬ 
lying  assumptions,  both  statistical  and  conceptual,  that  substantially  affect  their  ability  to  represent 
multivariate  relationships.  For  the  techniques  based  on  statistical  inference,  the  assumptions  of  mul¬ 
tivariate  normality,  linearity,  independence  of  the  error  terms,  and  equality  of  variances  must  all  be 
met  Each  technique  also  involves  a  series  of  conceptual  assumptions  dealing  with  such  issues  as 
model  formulation  and  the  types  of  relationships  represented.  Before  any  model  estimation  is 
attempted,  the  researcher  must  ensure  that  both  statistical  and  conceptual  assumptions  are  met 

Stage  4:  Estimate  the  Multivariate  Model  and  Assess  Overall  Model  Fit 

With  the  assumptions  satisfied,  the  analysis  proceeds  to  the  actual  estimation  of  the  multivariate 
model  and  an  assessment  of  overall  model  fit.  In  the  estimation  process,  the  researcher  may  choose 
among  options  to  meet  specific  characteristics  of  the  data  (e.g.,  use  of  covariates  in  MANOVA) 
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or  to  maximize  the  fit  to  the  data  (e.g.,  rotation  of  factors  or  discriminant  functions).  After  the  model 
is  estimated,  the  overall  model  fit  is  evaluated  to  ascertain  whether  it  achieves  acceptable  levels  on 
statistical  criteria  (e.g.,  level  of  significance),  identifies  the  proposed  relationships,  and  achieves 
practical  significance.  Many  times,  the  model  will  be  respecified  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  better  lev¬ 
els  of  overall  fit  and/or  explanation.  In  all  cases,  however,  an  acceptable  model  must  be  obtained 
before  proceeding. 

No  matter  what  level  of  overall  model  fit  is  found,  the  researcher  must  also  determine  whether 
the  results  are  unduly  affected  by  any  single  or  small  set  of  observations  that  indicate  the  results 
may  be  unstable  or  not  generalizable.  Ill-fitting  observations  may  be  identified  as  outliers,  influen¬ 
tial  observations,  or  other  disparate  results  (e.g.,  single-member  clusters  or  seriously  misclassified 
cases  in  discriminant  analysis). 

Stage  5:  Interpret  the  Variate(s) 

With  an  acceptable  level  of  model  fit,  interpreting  the  variate(s)  reveals  the  natur  of  the  multivariate 
relationship.  The  interpretation  of  effects  for  individual  variables  is  made  by  examining  the  estimated 
coefficients  (weights)  for  each  variable  in  the  variate.  Moreover,  some  techn  ques  also  estimate  mul¬ 
tiple  variates  that  represent  underlying  dimensions  of  comparison  or  asso  iation.  The  interpretation 
may  lead  to  additional  respecifications  of  the  variables  and/or  mod  1  fo  mulation,  wherein  the  model 
is  reestimated  and  then  interpreted  again.  The  objective  is  to  identif  empirical  evidence  of  multivari¬ 
ate  relationships  in  the  sample  data  that  can  be  generalized  to  the  total  population. 

Stage  6:  Validate  the  Multivariate  Model 

Before  accepting  the  results,  the  researcher  must  s  bject  them  to  one  final  set  of  diagnostic  analyses 
that  assess  the  degree  of  generalizability  of  he  results  by  the  available  validation  methods.  The 
attempts  to  validate  the  model  are  directe  toward  demonstrating  the  generalizability  of  the  results 
to  the  total  population.  These  diagnostic  a  aly  ses  add  little  to  the  interpretation  of  the  results  but  can 
be  viewed  as  “insurance”  that  the  results  are  the  most  descriptive  of  the  data,  yet  generalizable  to  the 
population. 

A  Decision  Flowchart 

For  each  multivariate  ec  nique,  the  six-step  approach  to  multivariate  model  building  will  be  por¬ 
trayed  in  a  decision  flowchart  partitioned  into  two  sections.  The  first  section  (stages  1  through  3) 
deals  with  the  i  su  addressed  while  preparing  for  actual  model  estimation  (i.e.,  research  objectives, 
research  design  considerations,  and  testing  for  assumptions).  The  second  section  of  the  decision 
flowchart  (s  ages  4  through  6)  deals  with  the  issues  pertaining  to  model  estimation,  interpretation, 
and  val  dation.  The  decision  flowchart  provides  the  researcher  with  a  simplified  but  systematic 
method  of  applying  the  structural  approach  to  multivariate  model  building  to  any  application  of  the 
m  Itivariate  technique. 


DATABASES 

To  explain  and  illustrate  each  of  the  multivariate  techniques  more  fully,  we  use  hypothetical  data 
sets.  The  data  sets  are  for  HBAT  Industries  (HBAT),  a  manufacturer  of  paper  products.  Each  data  set 
is  assumed  to  be  based  on  surveys  of  HBAT  customers  completed  on  a  secure  Web  site  managed  by 
an  established  marketing  research  company.  The  research  company  contacts  purchasing  managers 
and  encourages  them  to  participate.  To  do  so,  managers  log  onto  the  Web  site  and  complete  the  survey. 
The  data  sets  are  supplemented  by  other  information  compiled  and  stored  in  HBAT’s  data 
warehouse  and  accessible  through  its  decision  support  system. 
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Primary  Database 

The  primary  database,  consisting  of  100  observations  on  18  separate  variables,  is  based  on  a  market 
segmentation  study  of  I  MAT  customers.  I  MAT  sells  paper  products  to  two  market  segments:  the 
newsprint  industry  and  the  magazine  industry.  Also,  paper  products  are  sold  to  tbese  market  seg¬ 
ments  either  directly  to  tbe  customer  or  indirectly  through  a  broker.  Two  types  of  information  were 
collected  in  the  surveys.  The  first  type  of  information  was  perceptions  of  HBAT’s  performance  on 
13  attributes.  These  attributes,  developed  through  focus  groups,  a  pretest,  and  use  in  previous  stud¬ 
ies,  are  considered  to  be  the  most  influential  in  the  selection  of  suppliers  in  the  paper  industry. 
Respondents  included  purchasing  managers  of  firms  buying  from  HBAT,  and  they  r  ted  I  MAT  on 
each  of  the  13  attributes  using  a  0-10  scale,  with  10  being  “Excellent”  and  0  being  “Poor.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  type  of  information  relates  to  purchase  outcomes  and  business  relationships  (e.g.,  satisfaction 
with  HBAT  and  whether  the  firm  would  consider  a  strategic  alliance/  par  ership  with  HBAT). 
A  third  type  of  information  is  available  from  HBAT’s  data  warehous  n  includes  information 
such  as  size  of  customer  and  length  of  purchase  relationship. 

By  analyzing  the  data,  HBAT  can  develop  a  better  understandi  g  of  both  the  characteristics  of 
its  customers  and  the  relationships  between  their  perceptions  of  I  IB  T,  and  their  actions  toward  HBAT 
(e.g.,  satisfaction  and  likelihood  to  recommend).  From  this  unde  standing  of  its  customers,  HBAT 
will  be  in  a  good  position  to  develop  its  marketing  plan  for  next  year.  Brief  descriptions  of  the  data¬ 
base  variables  are  provided  in  Table  3,  in  which  the  variables  are  classified  as  either 


TABLE  3  Description  of  Datab  e  Variables 

Variable  Description 

Variable  Type 

Data  Warehouse  Classification  Variables 

X,  Customer  Type 

Nonmetric 

X2  Industry  Type 

Nonmetric 

X3  Firm  Size 

Nonmetric 

X4  Region 

Nonmetric 

X5  Distribu  on  System 

Nonmetric 

Perform  nee  Perceptions  Variables 

X6  Product  Quality 

Metric 

Xj  E-Commerce  Activities/Web  Site 

Metric 

X8  Technical  Support 

Metric 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

Metric 

X10  Advertising 

Metric 

Xn  Product  Line 

Metric 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

Metric 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

Metric 

X14  Warranty  and  Claims 

Metric 

X15  New  Products 

Metric 

X16  Ordering  and  Billing 

Metric 

X17  Price  Flexibility 

Metric 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

Metric 

Outcome/Relationship  Measures 

Xig  Satisfaction 

Metric 

X20  Likelihood  of  Recommendation 

Metric 

X21  Likelihood  of  Future  Purchase 

Metric 

X22  Current  Purchase/Usage  Level 

Metric 

X23  Consider  Strategic  Alliance/Partnership  in  Future 

Nonmetric 
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independent  or  dependent,  and  either  metric  or  nonmetric.  Also,  a  complete  listing  and  electronic  copy 
of  the  database  are  available  on  the  Web  at  www.pearsonhigher.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
A  definition  of  each  variable  and  an  explanation  of  its  coding  are  provided  in  the  following  sections. 

DATA  WAREHOUSE  CLASSIFICATION  VARIABLES  As  respondents  were  selected  for  the  sample 
to  be  used  by  the  marketing  research  firm,  five  variables  also  were  extracted  from  HBAT’s  data 
warehouse  to  reflect  the  basic  firm  characteristics  and  their  business  relationship  with  HBAT.  The 
five  variables  are  as  follows: 


*1 

Customer  Type 

Length  of  time  a  particular  customer  has  been  buying 
from  HBAT: 

1  =  less  than  1  year 

2  =  between  1  and  5  years 

3  =  longer  than  5  years 

*2 

Industry  Type 

Type  of  industry  that  purchases  HBAT’s  paper  products: 

0  =  magazine  industry 

1  =  newsprint  industry 

*3 

Firm  Size 

Employee  size: 

0  =  small  firm,  fewer  than  500  employees 

1  =  large  firm,  500  or  more  employees 

*4 

Region 

Customer  location 

0  =  USA/North  America 

1  =  outside  North  America 

*5 

Distribution  System 

How  paper  products  are  sold  to  customers: 

0  =  sold  indirectly  through  a  broker 

1  sold  directly 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  HBAT  Each  respondent’s  perceptions  of  HBAT  on  a  set  of  business  functions 

were  measured  on  a  graphic  rating  scale,  where  a  10-centimeter  line  was  drawn  between  the  end¬ 
points,  labeled  “Poof”  and  “Excellent,”  shown  here. 


Po 


Excellent 


As  part  of  the  survey,  respondents  indicated  their  perceptions  by  making  a  mark  anywhere 
on  the  line.  The  location  of  the  mark  was  electronically  observed  and  the  distance  from  0  (in  cen¬ 
timeters)  was  recorded  in  the  database  for  that  particular  survey.  The  result  was  a  scale  ranging 
f  om  0  to  10,  rounded  to  a  single  decimal  place.  The  13  HBAT  attributes  rated  by  each  respondent 
were  as  follows: 


*6 

Product  Quality 

Perceived  level  of  quality  of  HBAT’s  paper  products 

*7 

E-Commerce 

Overall  image  of  HBAT’s  Web  site,  especially 

Activities/Web  Site 

user-friendliness 

*8 

Technical  Support 

Extent  to  which  technical  support  is  offered  to  help  solve 
product/service  issues 

X9 

Complaint  Resolution 

Extent  to  which  any  complaints  are  resolved  in  a  timely  and 
complete  manner 
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*10 

Advertising 

Perceptions  of  HBAT’s  advertising  campaigns  in  all  types 
of  media 

*11 

Product  Line 

Depth  and  breadth  of  HBAT’s  product  line  to  meet 
customer  needs 

*12 

Salesforce  Image 

Overall  image  of  HBAT’s  salesforce 

*13 

Competitive  Pricing 

Extent  to  which  HBAT  offers  competitive  prices 

*14 

Warranty  and  Claims 

Extent  to  which  HBAT  stands  behind  its  product/service 
warranties  and  claims 

*15 

New  Products 

Extent  to  which  HBAT  develops  and  sells  new  products 

*16 

Ordering  and  Billing 

Perception  that  ordering  and  billing  is  ha  died  efficiently 
and  correctly 

*17 

Price  Flexibility 

Perceived  willingness  of  HBAT  sales  reps  to  negotiate 
price  on  purchases  of  paper  roducts 

*18 

Delivery  Speed 

Amount  of  time  it  takes  to  deliver  the  paper  products  once 
an  order  has  been  confirmed 

PURCHASE  OUTCOMES  Five  specific  measures  wer  obtained  that  reflected  the  outcomes  of  the 
respondent’s  purchase  relationships  with  HBAT.  T  ese  measures  include  the  following: 


*19 

Customer  Satislaction 

Cus  omer  satislaction  with  past  purchases  from  HBAT, 
measured  on  a  10-point  graphic  rating  scale 

*20 

Likelihood  of 
Recommending  HBAT 

Likelihood  of  recommending  HBAT  to  other  firms  as 
a  supplier  of  paper  products,  measured  on  a  10-point 
graphic  rating  scale 

*21 

Likelihood  of  Future 
Purchases  from  HBAT 

Likelihood  of  purchasing  paper  products  from  HBAT  in  the 
future,  measured  on  a  10-point  graphic  rating  scale 

*22 

Percentage  of  Purchases 
from  HBAT 

Percentage  of  the  responding  firm’s  paper  needs  purchased 
from  HBAT,  measured  on  a  100-point  percentage  scale 

*23 

Perc  ption  of  Future 

R  lationship  with  HBAT 

Extent  to  which  the  customer/respondent  perceives  his 
or  her  firm  would  engage  in  strategic  alliance/partnership 
with  HBAT: 

0  =  Would  not  consider 

1  =  Yes,  would  consider  strategic  alliance  or  partnership 
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Summary 

Multivariate  data  analysis  is  a  powerful  tool  for 
researchers.  Proper  application  of  these  techniques 
reveals  relationships  that  otherwise  would  not  be  identi¬ 
fied.  This  chapter  introduces  you  to  the  major  concepts 
and  helps  you  to  do  the  following: 

Explain  what  multivariate  analysis  is  and  when  its 
application  is  appropriate.  Multivariate  analysis  tech¬ 
niques  are  popular  because  they  enable  organizations  to 
create  knowledge  and  thereby  improve  their  decision 


making.  Multivariate  analysis  refers  to  all  statistical  tech¬ 
niques  that  simultaneously  analyze  multiple  measure¬ 
ments  on  individuals  or  objects  under  investigation.  Thus, 
any  simultaneous  analysis  of  more  than  two  variables  can 
be  considered  multivariate  analysis. 

Some  confusion  may  arise  about  what  multivariate 
analysis  is  because  the  term  is  not  used  consistently  in 
the  literature.  Some  researchers  use  multivariate  simply 
to  mean  examining  relationships  between  o  among 
more  than  two  variables.  Others  use  the  erm  only  for 
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problems  in  which  all  the  multiple  variables  are  assumed 
to  have  a  multivariate  normal  distribution.  We  do  not 
insist  on  a  rigid  definition  of  multivariate  analysis. 
Instead,  multivariate  analysis  includes  both  multivari¬ 
able  techniques  and  truly  multivariate  techniques, 
because  we  believe  that  knowledge  of  multivariable 
techniques  is  an  essential  first  step  in  understanding 
multivariate  analysis. 

Discuss  the  nature  of  measurement  scales  and  their 
relationship  to  multivariate  techniques.  Data  analy¬ 
sis  involves  the  identification  and  measurement  of  varia¬ 
tion  in  a  set  of  variables,  either  among  themselves  or 
between  a  dependent  variable  and  one  or  more  independ¬ 
ent  variables.  The  key  word  here  is  measurement  because 
the  researcher  cannot  identify  variation  unless  it  can 
be  measured.  Measurement  is  important  in  accurately 
representing  the  research  concepts  being  studied  and  is 
instrumental  in  the  selection  of  the  appropriate  multivari¬ 
ate  method  of  analysis.  Data  can  be  classified  into  one 
of  two  categories — nonmetric  (qualitative)  and  metric 
(quantitative) — based  on  the  type  of  attributes  or  charac¬ 
teristics  they  represent.  The  researcher  must  define  the 
measurement  type  for  each  variable.  To  the  computer,  the 
values  are  only  numbers.  Whether  data  are  metric  or  non¬ 
metric  substantially  affects  what  the  data  can  repres  nt 
how  it  can  be  analyzed,  and  the  appropriate  multi  van  te 
techniques  to  use. 

Understand  the  nature  of  measurement  er  or  and  its 
impact  on  multivariate  analysis.  Use  of  multiple  vari¬ 
ables  and  reliance  on  their  combination  (the  variate)  in 
multivariate  methods  focuses  atten  io  on  a  complemen¬ 
tary  issue:  measurement  error.  Me  surement  error  is  the 
degree  to  which  the  observed  values  are  not  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  “true”  values.  Measurement  error  has  many 
sources,  ranging  from  data  entry  errors  to  the  imprecision 
of  the  measureme  t  nd  the  inability  of  respondents  to 
accurately  provi  information.  Thus,  all  variables  used 
in  multivaria  e  techniques  must  be  assumed  to  have  some 
degree  of  measurement  error.  When  variables  with  meas¬ 
urement  er  or  are  used  to  compute  correlations  or  means, 
the  tr  e”  effect  is  partially  masked  by  the  measurement 
error,  causing  the  correlations  to  weaken  and  the  means 
to  be  less  precise. 

Determine  which  multivariate  technique  is  appropri¬ 
ate  for  a  specific  research  problem.  The  multivariate 
techniques  can  be  classified  based  on  three  judgments  the 
researcher  must  make  about  the  research  objective  and 
nature  of  the  data:  (1)  Can  the  variables  be  divided  into 
independent  and  dependent  classifications  based  on  some 


theory?  (2)  If  they  can,  how  many  variables  are  treated 
as  dependent  in  a  single  analysis?  and  (3)  How  are  the 
variables,  both  dependent  and  independent,  measured? 
Selection  of  the  appropriate  multivariate  technique 
depends  on  the  answers  to  these  three  questions. 

Define  the  specific  techniques  included  in  multivari¬ 
ate  analysis.  Multivariate  analysis  is  an  ever-expanding 
set  of  techniques  for  data  analysis  that  encompasses  a 
wide  range  of  possible  research  situati  ns  Among  the 
more  established  and  emerging  techni  ue  are  principal 
components  and  common  factor  analysis;  multiple  regres¬ 
sion  and  multiple  correlation  m  ltiple  discriminant 
analysis  and  logistic  regres  io  ;  canonical  correlation 
analysis;  multivariate  analysi  of  variance  and  covariance; 
conjoint  analysis;  cluste  analysis;  perceptual  mapping, 
also  known  as  multidim  nsional  scaling;  correspondence 
analysis;  and  structural  equation  modeling  (SEM),  which 
includes  confi  atory  factor  analysis. 

Discuss  the  guidelines  for  application  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  f  multivariate  analyses.  Multivariate  analyses 
have  powerful  analytical  and  predictive  capabilities.  The 
s  lengths  of  accommodating  multiple  variables  and  rela¬ 
tionships  create  substantial  complexity  in  the  results  and 
their  interpretation.  Faced  with  this  complexity,  the 
researcher  is  cautioned  to  use  multivariate  methods  only 
when  the  requisite  conceptual  foundation  to  support  the 
selected  technique  has  been  developed.  The  following 
guidelines  represent  a  “philosophy  of  multivariate  analy¬ 
sis”  that  should  be  followed  in  their  application: 

1.  Establish  practical  significance  as  well  as  statistical 
significance. 

2.  Recognize  that  sample  size  affects  all  results. 

3.  Know  your  data. 

4.  Strive  for  model  parsimony. 

5.  Look  at  your  errors. 

6.  Validate  your  results. 

Understand  the  six-step  approach  to  multivariate 
model  building.  The  six-step  model-building  process 
provides  a  framework  for  developing,  interpreting,  and 
validating  any  multivariate  analysis. 

1.  Define  the  research  problem,  objectives,  and  multi¬ 
variate  technique  to  be  used. 

2.  Develop  the  analysis  plan. 

3.  Evaluate  the  assumptions. 

4.  Estimate  the  multivariate  model  and  evaluate  fit. 

5.  Interpret  the  variates. 

6.  Validate  the  multivariate  model. 
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Questions 

1.  In  your  own  words,  define  multivariate  analysis. 

2.  Name  the  most  important  factors  contributing  to  the 
increased  application  of  techniques  for  multivariate  data 
analysis  in  the  last  decade. 

3.  List  and  describe  the  multivariate  data  analysis  techniques 
described  in  this  chapter.  Cite  examples  for  which  each 
technique  is  appropriate. 

4.  Explain  why  and  how  the  various  multivariate  methods  can 
be  viewed  as  a  family  of  techniques. 


5.  Why  is  knowledge  of  measurement  scales  important  to  an 
understanding  of  multivariate  data  analysis? 

6.  What  are  the  differences  between  statistical  and  practical 
significance?  Is  one  a  prerequisite  for  the  other? 

7.  What  are  the  implications  of  low  statistical  power?  How 
can  the  power  be  improved  if  it  is  deemed  too  low? 

8.  Detail  the  model-building  approach  to  multivariate  analy¬ 
sis,  focusing  on  the  major  issues  at  each  step. 


Suggested  Readings 

A  list  of  suggested  readings  illustrating  issues  and  applications  of  multivariate  techniques  in  general  i  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

Upon  completing  this  chapter,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

■  Select  the  appropriate  graphical  method  to  examine  the  cha  acteristics  of  the  data 
or  relationships  of  interest. 

■  Assess  the  type  and  potential  impact  of  missing  dat 

■  Understand  the  different  types  of  missing  data  processes. 

■  Explain  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  approaches  available  for  dealing 
with  missing  data. 

■  Identity  univariate,  bivariate,  and  multi  ariate  outliers. 

■  Test  your  data  for  the  assumptions  underlying  most  multivariate  techniques. 

■  Determine  the  best  method  of  data  transformation  given  a  specific  problem. 

■  Understand  how  to  incorporate  nonmetric  variables  as  metric  variables. 


CHAPTER  PREVIEW 

Data  examinatio  is  a  time-consuming,  but  necessary,  initial  step  in  any  analysis  that  researchers 
often  overlook.  Here  the  researcher  evaluates  the  impact  of  missing  data,  identifies  outliers,  and 
tests  for  t  e  assumptions  underlying  most  multivariate  techniques.  The  objective  of  these  data 
exami  ation  tasks  is  as  much  to  reveal  what  is  not  apparent  as  it  is  to  portray  the  actual  data, 
because  the  “hidden”  effects  are  easily  overlooked.  For  example,  the  biases  introduced  by  nonran¬ 
dom  missing  data  will  never  be  known  unless  explicitly  identified  and  remedied  by  the  methods  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter.  Moreover,  unless  the  researcher  reviews  the  results  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  the  existence  of  outliers  will  not  be  apparent,  even  if  they  substantially  affect  the 
results.  Violations  of  the  statistical  assumption  may  cause  biases  or  nonsignificance  in  the  results 
that  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  true  results. 

Before  we  discuss  a  series  of  empirical  tools  to  aid  in  data  examination,  the  introductory 
section  of  this  chapter  offers  a  summary  of  various  graphical  techniques  available  to  the  researcher 
as  a  means  of  representing  data.  These  techniques  provide  the  researcher  with  a  set  of  simple  yet 
comprehensive  ways  to  examine  both  the  individual  variables  and  the  relationships  among  them. 
The  graphical  techniques  are  not  meant  to  replace  the  empirical  tools,  but  rather  provide  a  comple¬ 
mentary  means  of  portraying  the  data  and  its  relationships.  As  you  will  see,  a  histogram  can  graph¬ 
ically  show  the  shape  of  a  data  distribution,  just  as  we  can  reflect  that  same  distribution  with 
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skewness  and  kurtosis  values.  The  empirical  measures  quantify  the  distribution’s  characteristics, 
whereas  the  histogram  portrays  them  in  a  simple  and  visual  manner.  Likewise,  other  graphical  tech¬ 
niques  (i.e.,  scatterplot  and  boxplot)  show  relationships  between  variables  represented  by  the  corre¬ 
lation  coefficient  and  means  difference  test,  respectively. 

With  the  graphical  techniques  addressed,  the  next  task  facing  the  researcher  is  how  to  assess 
and  overcome  pitfalls  resulting  from  the  research  design  (e.g.,  questionnaire  design)  and  data  col¬ 
lection  practices.  Specifically,  this  chapter  addresses  the  following: 

•  Evaluation  of  missing  data 

•  Identification  of  outliers 

•  Testing  of  the  assumptions  underlying  most  multivariate  techniques 

Missing  data  are  a  nuisance  to  researchers  and  primarily  result  from  errors  in  d  a  collection 
or  data  entry  or  from  the  omission  of  answers  by  respondents.  Classifying  missi  g  data  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  underlying  their  presence  are  addressed  through  a  series  of  steps  that  not  only  identify  the 
impacts  of  the  missing  data,  but  that  also  provide  remedies  for  dealing  with  it  in  the  analysis. 
Outliers,  or  extreme  responses,  may  unduly  influence  the  outcome  of  any  multivariate  analysis. 
For  this  reason,  methods  to  assess  their  impact  are  discussed.  Finally  the  statistical  assumptions 
underlying  most  multivariate  analyses  are  reviewed.  Before  app  ying  any  multivariate  technique, 
the  researcher  must  assess  the  fit  of  the  sample  data  with  the  statis  cal  assumptions  underlying  that 
multivariate  technique.  For  example,  researchers  wishing  to  apply  regression  analysis  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  assessing  the  assumptions  of  normality,  homoscedasticity,  independence  of 
error,  and  linearity.  Each  of  these  issues  should  be  addre  sed  to  some  extent  for  each  application  of 
a  multivariate  technique. 

In  addition,  this  chapter  introduces  the  res  archer  to  methods  of  incorporating  nonmetric 
variables  in  applications  that  require  metric  ariables  through  the  creation  of  a  special  type  of 
metric  variable  known  as  dummy  variab  es  The  applicability  of  using  dummy  variables  varies 
with  each  data  analysis  project. 


KEY  TERMS 

Before  starting  the  chapte  r  view  the  key  terms  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  and  ter¬ 
minology  used.  Throu  hout  the  chapter  the  key  terms  appear  in  boldface.  Other  points  of  emphasis 

in  the  chapter  and  k  y  term  cross-references  are  italicized. 

All-available  approach  Imputation  method  for  missing  data  that  computes  values  based  on 
all-available  valid  observations,  also  known  as  the  pairwise  approach. 

Boxplot  Method  of  representing  the  distribution  of  a  variable.  A  box  represents  the  major  portion 
of  the  distribution,  and  the  extensions — called  whiskers — reach  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  dis- 
trib  tion.  This  method  is  useful  in  making  comparisons  of  one  or  more  variables  across  groups. 

Censored  data  Observations  that  are  incomplete  in  a  systematic  and  known  way.  One  example 
occurs  in  the  study  of  causes  of  death  in  a  sample  in  which  some  individuals  are  still  living. 
Censored  data  are  an  example  of  ignorable  missing  data. 

Comparison  group  See  reference  category. 

Complete  case  approach  Approach  for  handling  missing  data  that  computes  values  based  on 
data  from  complete  cases,  that  is,  cases  with  no  missing  data.  Also  known  as  the  listwise 
approach. 

Data  transformations  A  variable  may  have  an  undesirable  characteristic,  such  as  nonnormality, 
that  detracts  from  its  use  in  a  multivariate  technique.  A  transformation,  such  as  taking  the  logarithm 
or  square  root  of  the  variable,  creates  a  transformed  variable  that  is  more  suited  to  portraying  the 
relationship.  Transformations  may  be  applied  to  either  the  dependent  or  independent  variables,  or 
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both.  The  need  and  specific  type  of  transformation  may  be  based  on  theoretical  reasons  (e.g.,  trans¬ 
forming  a  known  nonlinear  relationship)  or  empirical  reasons  (e.g.,  problems  identified  through 
graphical  or  statistical  means). 

Dummy  variable  Special  metric  variable  used  to  represent  a  single  category  of  a  nonmetric 
variable.  To  account  for  L  levels  of  a  nonmetric  variable,  L—  1  dummy  variables  are  needed. 
For  example,  gender  is  measured  as  male  or  female  and  could  be  represented  by  two  dummy 
variables  (Y,  and  Y2).  When  the  respondent  is  male,  Y,  =  1  and  X2  =  0.  Likewise,  when  the 
respondent  is  female,  Y,  =  0  and  X2  =  1.  However,  when  Yj  =  1,  we  know  that  X2  must  equal  0. 
Thus,  we  need  only  one  variable,  either  Yj  or  X2,  to  represent  the  variable  gender.  I  a  nonmetric 
variable  has  three  levels,  only  two  dummy  variables  are  needed.  We  always  have  one  dummy 
variable  less  than  the  number  of  levels  for  the  nonmetric  variable.  The  omitted  ategory  is  termed 
the  reference  category. 

Effects  coding  Method  for  specifying  the  reference  category  for  a  set  o  d  mmy  variables  where 
the  reference  category  receives  a  value  of  minus  one  (—1)  across  the  s  t  of  dummy  variables.  With 
this  type  of  coding,  the  dummy  variable  coefficients  represent  group  deviations  from  the  mean  of 
all  groups,  which  is  in  contrast  to  indicator  coding. 

Heteroscedasticity  See  homoscedasticity. 

Histogram  Graphical  display  of  the  distribution  of  a  single  variable.  By  forming  frequency 
counts  in  categories,  the  shape  of  the  variable’s  distrib  tion  can  be  shown.  Used  to  make  a  visual 
comparison  to  the  normal  distribution. 

Homoscedasticity  When  the  variance  of  the  erro  terms  (e)  appears  constant  over  a  range  of 
predictor  variables,  the  data  are  said  to  be  homoscedastic.  The  assumption  of  equal  variance  of 
the  population  error  E  (where  E  is  estimat  d  from  e)  is  critical  to  the  proper  application  of  many 
multivariate  techniques.  When  the  error  e  ms  have  increasing  or  modulating  variance,  the  data 
are  said  to  be  heteroscedastic.  Analysis  of  residuals  best  illustrates  this  point. 

Ignorable  missing  data  Missing  d  ta  process  that  is  explicitly  identifiable  and/or  is  under  the 
control  of  the  researcher.  Ignor  ble  missing  data  do  not  require  a  remedy  because  the  missing  data 
are  explicitly  handled  in  the  technique  used. 

Imputation  Process  of  estimating  the  missing  data  of  an  observation  based  on  valid  values  of  the 
other  variables.  The  objective  is  to  employ  known  relationships  that  can  be  identified  in  the  valid 
values  of  the  sample  to  assist  in  representing  or  even  estimating  the  replacements  for  missing  values. 

Indicator  coding  Method  for  specifying  the  reference  category  for  a  set  of  dummy  variables 
where  the  reference  category  receives  a  value  of  zero  across  the  set  of  dummy  variables. 
The  dummy  variable  coefficients  represent  the  category  differences  from  the  reference  category. 
Also  se  ffects  coding. 

Kurto  is  Measure  of  the  peakedness  or  flatness  of  a  distribution  when  compared  with  a  normal 
distribution.  A  positive  value  indicates  a  relatively  peaked  distribution,  and  a  negative  value  indi¬ 
cates  a  relatively  flat  distribution. 

Linearity  Used  to  express  the  concept  that  the  model  possesses  the  properties  of  additivity  and 
homogeneity.  In  a  simple  sense,  linear  models  predict  values  that  fall  in  a  straight  line  by  having 
a  constant  unit  change  (slope)  of  the  dependent  variable  for  a  constant  unit  change  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  variable.  In  the  population  model  Y=b0  +  hjYj  +  e,  the  effect  of  a  change  of  1  in  Yj  is  to 
add  bi  (a  constant)  units  to  Y. 

Missing  at  random  (MAR)  Classification  of  missing  data  applicable  when  missing  values  of  Y 
depend  on  X,  but  not  on  Y.  When  missing  data  are  MAR,  observed  data  for  Y  are  a  truly  random 
sample  for  the  Y  values  in  the  sample,  but  not  a  random  sample  of  all  Y  values  due  to  missing 
values  of  Y. 

Missing  completely  at  random  (MCAR)  Classification  of  missing  data  applicable  when 
missing  values  of  Y  are  not  dependent  on  Y.  When  missing  data  are  MCAR,  observed  values  of 
Y  are  a  truly  random  sample  of  all  Y  values,  with  no  underlying  process  that  lends  bias  to  the 
observed  data. 
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Missing  data  Information  not  available  for  a  subject  (or  case)  about  whom  other  information 
is  available.  Missing  data  often  occur  when  a  respondent  tails  to  answer  one  or  more  questions  in 
a  survey. 

Missing  data  process  Any  systematic  event  external  to  the  respondent  (such  as  data  entry  errors 
or  data  collection  problems)  or  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  (such  as  refusal  to  answer 
a  question)  that  leads  to  missing  data. 

Multivariate  graphical  display  Method  of  presenting  a  multivariate  profile  of  an  observation  on 
three  or  more  variables.  The  methods  include  approaches  such  as  glyphs,  mathematical  transfor¬ 
mations,  and  even  iconic  representations  (e.g.,  laces). 

Normal  distribution  Purely  theoretical  continuous  probability  distribution  in  which  the  horizon¬ 
tal  axis  represents  all  possible  values  of  a  variable  and  the  vertical  axis  represents  the  probability 
of  those  values  occurring.  The  scores  on  the  variable  are  clustered  around  the  mean  in  a  ymmet- 
rical,  uni  modal  pattern  known  as  the  bell-shaped,  or  normal,  curve. 

Normal  probability  plot  Graphical  comparison  of  the  form  of  the  distribution  o  the  normal  distri¬ 
bution.  In  the  normal  probability  plot,  the  normal  distribution  is  represented  by  a  s  raight  line  angled  at 
45  degrees.  The  actual  distribution  is  plotted  against  this  line  so  that  any  differ  nces  are  shown  as  devi¬ 
ations  from  the  straight  line,  making  identification  of  differences  quite  apparent  and  interpretable. 

Normality  Degree  to  which  the  distribution  of  the  sample  data  corr  s ponds  to  a  normal  distribution. 

Outlier  An  observation  that  is  substantially  different  from  the  oth  r  observations  (i.e.,  has  an  extreme 
value)  on  one  or  more  characteristics  (variables).  At  issue  is  i  representativeness  of  the  population. 

Reference  category  The  category  of  a  nonmetric  variab  e  that  is  omitted  when  creating  dummy 
variables  and  acts  as  a  reference  point  in  interpreting  he  dummy  variables.  In  indicator  coding, 
the  reference  category  has  values  of  zero  (0)  for  all  dummy  variables.  With  effects  coding,  the  ref¬ 
erence  category  has  values  of  minus  one  (-1)  for  a  1  dummy  variables. 

Residual  Portion  of  a  dependent  variable  not  explained  by  a  multivariate  technique.  Associated 
with  dependence  methods  that  attempt  to  predict  the  dependent  variable,  the  residual  represents 
the  unexplained  portion  of  the  dependen  variable.  Residuals  can  be  used  in  diagnostic  procedures 
to  identify  problems  in  the  estimation  technique  or  to  identify  unspecified  relationships. 

Robustness  The  ability  of  a  stati  tical  technique  to  perform  reasonably  well  even  when  the 
underlying  statistical  assumptions  have  been  violated  in  some  manner. 

Scatterplot  Representation  of  the  relationship  between  two  metric  variables  portraying  the  joint 
values  of  each  observatio  in  a  two-dimensional  graph. 

Skewness  Measure  f  he  symmetry  of  a  distribution;  in  most  instances  the  comparison  is  made  to 
a  normal  distribution.  A  positively  skewed  distribution  has  relatively  few  large  values  and  tails  off  to 
the  right,  and  a  n  g  tively  skewed  distribution  has  relatively  few  small  values  and  tails  off  to  the  left 
Skewness  v  lues  tailing  outside  the  range  of  — 1  to  +1  indicate  a  substantially  skewed  distribution. 

Variate  Lin  ar  combination  of  variables  formed  in  the  multivariate  technique  by  deriving  empir¬ 
ical  weights  applied  to  a  set  of  variables  specified  by  the  researcher. 


NTRODUCTION 

The  tasks  involved  in  examining  your  data  may  seem  mundane  and  inconsequential,  but  they  are  an 
essential  part  of  any  multivariate  analysis.  Multivariate  techniques  place  tremendous  analytical 
power  in  the  researcher’s  hands.  But  they  also  place  a  greater  burden  on  the  researcher  to  ensure  that 
the  statistical  and  theoretical  underpinnings  on  which  they  are  based  also  are  supported.  By  examin¬ 
ing  the  data  before  the  application  of  any  multivariate  technique,  the  researcher  gains  several  criti¬ 
cal  insights  into  the  characteristics  of  the  data: 

•  First  and  foremost,  the  researcher  attains  a  basic  understanding  of  the  data  and  relationships 
between  variables.  Multivariate  techniques  place  greater  demands  on  the  researcher  to  under¬ 
stand,  interpret,  and  articulate  results  based  on  relationships  that  are  more  complex  than 
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encountered  before.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  variable  interrelationships  can  aid  immea¬ 
surably  in  the  specification  and  refinement  of  the  multivariate  model  as  well  as  provide  a 
reasoned  perspective  for  interpretation  of  the  results. 

•  Second,  the  researcher  ensures  that  the  data  underlying  the  analysis  meet  all  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  multivariate  analysis.  Multivariate  techniques  demand  much  more  from  the 
data  in  terms  of  larger  data  sets  and  more  complex  assumptions  than  encountered  with 
univariate  analyses.  Missing  data,  outliers,  and  the  statistical  characteristics  of  the  data  are 
all  much  more  difficult  to  assess  in  a  multivariate  context.  Thus,  the  analytical  sophistica¬ 
tion  needed  to  ensure  that  these  requirements  are  met  forces  the  researcher  to  use  a  series 
of  data  examination  techniques  that  are  as  complex  as  the  multivariate  techniques 
themselves. 

Both  novice  and  experienced  researchers  may  be  tempted  to  skim  or  even  ski  this  chapter  to  spend 
more  time  in  gaining  knowledge  of  a  multivariate  technique(s).  The  time,  effort,  and  resources 
devoted  to  the  data  examination  process  may  seem  almost  wasted  beca  many  times  no  corrective 
action  is  warranted.  The  researcher  should  instead  view  these  techniques  as  “investments  in  multi¬ 
variate  insurance”  that  ensure  the  results  obtained  from  the  multi  ariate  analysis  are  truly  valid  and 
accurate.  Without  such  an  “investment”  it  is  quite  easy,  for  e  ample,  for  several  unidentified  outliers 
to  skew  the  results,  for  missing  data  to  introduce  a  bias  in  the  correlations  between  variables,  or  for 
nonnormal  variables  to  invalidate  the  results.  And  yet  the  most  troubling  aspect  of  these  problems  is 
that  they  are  “hidden,”  because  in  most  instances  the  m  ltivariate  techniques  will  go  ahead  and  pro¬ 
vide  results.  Only  if  the  researcher  has  made  the  investment”  will  the  potential  for  catastrophic 
problems  be  recognized  and  corrected  before  the  analyses  are  performed.  These  problems  can  be 
avoided  by  following  these  analyses  each  and  every  time  a  multivariate  technique  is  applied.  These 
efforts  will  more  than  pay  for  themselve  in  the  long  run;  the  occurrence  of  one  serious  and  possi¬ 
bly  fetal  problem  will  make  a  conv  r  of  any  researcher.  We  encourage  you  to  embrace  these  tech¬ 
niques  before  problems  that  arise  du  ing  analysis  force  you  to  do  so. 


GRAPHICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DATA 

As  discussed  earlier  the  use  of  multivariate  techniques  places  an  increased  burden  on  the  researcher 
to  understand,  eva  a  e,  and  interpret  complex  results.  This  complexity  requires  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  underlying  data  and  relationships.  When  univariate 
analyses  are  considered,  the  level  of  understanding  is  feirly  simple.  As  the  researcher  moves  to  more 
complex  m  ltivariate  analyses,  however,  the  need  and  level  of  understanding  increase  dramatically 
and  r  quire  even  more  powerful  empirical  diagnostic  measures.  The  researcher  can  be  aided  immea- 
surab  y  in  gaining  a  fuller  understanding  of  what  these  diagnostic  measures  mean  through  the  use  of 
graphical  techniques,  portraying  the  basic  characteristics  of  individual  variables  and  relationships 
etween  variables  in  a  simple  “picture.”  For  example,  a  simple  scatterplot  represents  in  a  single  pic¬ 
ture  not  only  the  two  basic  elements  of  a  correlation  coefficient,  namely  the  type  of  relationship 
(positive  or  negative)  and  the  strength  of  the  relationship  (the  dispersion  of  the  cases),  but  also  a 
simple  visual  means  for  assessing  linearity  that  would  require  a  much  more  detailed  analysis  if 
attempted  strictly  by  empirical  means.  Correspondingly,  a  boxplot  illustrates  not  only  the  overall 
level  of  differences  across  groups  shown  in  a  f-test  or  analysis  of  variance,  but  also  the  differences 
between  pairs  of  groups  and  the  existence  of  outliers  that  would  otherwise  take  more  empirical 
analysis  to  detect  if  the  graphical  method  was  not  employed.  The  objective  in  using  graphical  tech¬ 
niques  is  not  to  replace  the  empirical  measures,  but  to  use  them  as  a  complement  to  provide  a  visual 
representation  of  the  basic  relationships  so  that  researchers  can  feel  confident  in  their  understanding 
of  these  relationships. 

The  advent  and  widespread  use  of  statistical  programs  designed  for  the  personal  computer 
increased  access  to  such  methods.  Most  statistical  programs  provide  comprehensive  modules  of 
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graphical  techniques  available  for  data  examination  that  are  augmented  with  more  detailed  statistical 
measures  of  data  description.  The  following  sections  detail  some  of  the  more  widely  used  techniques 
for  examining  the  characteristics  of  the  distribution,  bivariate  relationships,  group  differences,  and 
even  multivariate  profiles. 

Univariate  Profiling:  Examining  the  Shape  of  the  Distribution 

The  starting  point  for  understanding  the  nature  of  any  variable  is  to  characterize  the  shape  of  its 
distribution.  A  number  of  statistical  measures  are  discussed  in  a  later  section  on  normality  but 
many  times  the  researcher  can  gain  an  adequate  perspective  of  the  variable  through  a  histogr  m. 
A  histogram  is  a  graphical  representation  of  a  single  variable  that  represents  the  frequency  of  occur¬ 
rences  (data  values)  within  data  categories.  The  frequencies  are  plotted  to  examine  the  sh  pe  of  the 
distribution  of  values.  If  the  integer  values  ranged  from  1  to  10,  the  researcher  c  Id  construct  a 
histogram  by  counting  the  number  of  responses  for  each  integer  value.  For  continuous  variables, 
categories  are  formed  within  which  the  frequency  of  data  values  is  tabulated  If  examination  of  the 
distribution  is  to  assess  its  normality  (see  section  on  testing  assumptions  for  details  on  this  issue), 
the  normal  curve  can  be  superimposed  on  the  distribution  to  assess  the  correspondence  of  the  actual 
distribution  to  the  desired  (normal)  distribution.  The  histogram  can  be  used  to  examine  any  type  of 
metric  variable. 

For  example,  the  responses  for  X6  from  the  1 1  EAT  database  are  represented  in  Figure  1.  The 
height  of  the  bars  represents  the  frequencies  of  data  values  within  each  category.  The  normal  curve 
is  also  superimposed  on  the  distribution.  As  will  be  shown  in  a  later  section,  empirical  measures 
indicate  that  the  distribution  of  X6  deviates  significantly  rom  the  normal  distribution.  But  how  does 
it  differ?  The  empirical  measure  that  differs  most  is  the  kurtosis,  representing  the  peakedness  or  flat¬ 
ness  of  the  distribution.  The  values  indicate  that  th  distribution  is  flatter  than  expected.  What  does 
the  histogram  show?  The  middle  of  the  distri  ution  falls  below  the  superimposed  normal  curve, 
while  both  tails  are  higher  than  expected  Thus,  the  distribution  shows  no  appreciable  skewness  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  just  a  shortage  of  observations  in  the  center  of  the  distribution.  This  compari¬ 
son  also  provides  guidance  on  the  type  of  transformation  that  would  be  effective  if  applied  as  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  nonnormality.  All  of  th  s  information  about  the  distribution  is  shown  through  a  single 
histogram. 
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Bivariate  Profiling:  Examining  the  Relationship  Between  Variables 

Whereas  examining  the  distribution  of  a  variable  is  essential,  many  times  the  researcher  is  also 
interested  in  examining  relationships  between  two  or  more  variables.  The  most  popular  method  for 
examining  bivariate  relationships  is  the  scatterplot,  a  graph  of  data  points  based  on  two  metric  vari¬ 
ables.  One  variable  defines  the  horizontal  axis  and  the  other  variable  defines  the  vertical  axis. 
Variables  may  be  any  metric  value.  The  points  in  the  graph  represent  the  corresponding  joint  values 
of  the  variables  for  any  given  case.  The  pattern  of  points  represents  the  relationship  between  the 
variables.  A  strong  organization  of  points  along  a  straight  line  characterizes  a  linear  relationship  or 
correlation.  A  curved  set  of  points  may  denote  a  nonlinear  relationship,  which  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  many  ways  (see  later  discussion  on  linearity).  Or  a  seemingly  random  patt  n  of  points  may 
indicate  no  relationship. 

Of  the  many  types  of  scatterplots,  one  format  particularly  suited  to  multi  riate  techniques  is  the 
scatterplot  matrix,  in  which  the  scatterplots  are  represented  for  all  combi  a  ions  of  variables  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  matrix.  The  diagonal  contains  histograms  of  the  a  iables.  Scatterplot  matrices 
and  individual  scatterplots  are  now  available  in  all  popular  statisti  al  programs.  A  variant  of  the 
scatterplot  is  discussed  in  the  following  section  on  outlier  detectio  where  an  ellipse  representing  a 
specified  confidence  interval  for  the  bivariate  normal  distribution  i  superimposed  to  allow  for  outlier 
identification. 

Figure  2  presents  the  scatterplots  for  a  set  of  five  v  riables  from  the  1 1  BAT  database  (X6,  X7, 
X8,  XJ2,  and  XJ3).  For  example,  the  highest  correlati  n  c  n  be  easily  identified  as  between  X7  and  X12, 
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as  indicated  by  the  observations  closely  aligned  in  a  well-defined  linear  pattern.  In  the  opposite 
extreme,  the  correlation  just  above  (X7  versus  X8)  shows  an  almost  total  lack  of  relationship  as 
evidenced  by  the  widely  dispersed  pattern  of  points  and  the  correlation  .001.  Finally,  an  inverse  or 
negative  relationship  is  seen  for  several  combinations,  most  notably  the  correlation  of  X6  and  X13 
(—.401).  Moreover,  no  combination  seems  to  exhibit  a  nonlinear  relationship  that  would  not  be 
represented  in  a  bivariate  correlation. 

The  scatterplot  matrix  provides  a  quick  and  simple  method  of  not  only  assessing  the  strength  and 
magnitude  of  any  bivariate  relationship,  but  also  a  means  of  identifying  any  nonlinear  patterns  that  might 
be  hidden  if  only  the  bivariate  correlations,  which  are  based  on  a  linear  relationship,  are  examined 

Bivariate  Profiling:  Examining  Group  Differences 

The  researcher  also  is  laced  with  understanding  the  extent  and  character  of  differen  es  of  one  or 
more  metric  variables  across  two  or  more  groups  formed  from  the  categories  of  nonmetric  vari¬ 
able.  Assessing  group  differences  is  done  through  univariate  analyses  such  as  t  tests  and  analysis  of 
variance  and  the  multivariate  techniques  of  discriminant  analysis  and  multiv  riate  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ance.  Another  important  aspect  is  to  identify  outliers  (described  in  more  de  ail  in  a  later  section)  that 
may  become  apparent  only  when  the  data  values  are  separated  into  groups. 

The  graphical  method  used  for  this  task  is  the  boxplot,  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  data 
distribution  of  a  metric  variable  for  each  group  (category)  of  a  no  metric  variable  (see  example  in 
Figure  3).  First,  the  upper  and  lower  quartiles  of  the  data  dis  ribution  form  the  upper  and  lower 
boundaries  of  the  box,  with  the  box  length  being  the  distan  e  between  the  25th  percentile  and  the 
75th  percentile.  The  box  contains  the  middle  50  percen  of  he  data  values  and  the  larger  the  box,  the 
greater  the  spread  (e.g.,  standard  deviation)  of  the  observations.  The  median  is  depicted  by  a  solid 
line  within  the  box.  If  the  median  lies  near  one  end  of  the  box,  skewness  in  the  opposite  direction  is 
indicated.  The  lines  extending  from  each  box  called  whiskers )  represent  the  distance  to  the  small¬ 
est  and  the  largest  observations  that  are  less  than  one  quartile  range  from  the  box.  Outliers  (observa¬ 
tions  that  range  between  1 .0  and  1 .5  quar  iles  away  from  the  box)  and  extreme  values  (observations 
greater  than  1.5  quartiles  away  from  the  end  of  the  box)  are  depicted  by  symbols  outside  the 
whiskers.  In  using  boxplots,  the  objective  is  to  portray  not  only  the  information  that  is  given  in  the 
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statistical  tests  (Are  the  groups  different?),  but  also  additional  descriptive  information  that  adds  to 
our  understanding  of  the  group  differences. 

Figure  3  shows  the  boxplots  for  X6  and  X1  for  each  of  the  three  groups  of  Xx  (Customer 
Type).  Before  examining  the  boxplots  for  each  variable,  let  us  first  see  what  the  statistical  tests  tell  us 
about  the  differences  across  these  groups  for  each  variable.  For  X6,  a  simple  analysis  of  variance  test 
indicates  a  highly  significant  statistical  difference  (F  value  of  36.6  and  a  significance  level  of  .000) 
across  the  three  groups.  For  X1,  however,  the  analysis  of  variance  test  shows  no  statistically 
significant  difference  (significance  level  of  .419)  across  the  groups  of  Xx. 

Using  boxplots,  what  can  we  learn  about  these  same  group  differences?  As  we  view  the 
boxplot  of  X6,  we  do  see  substantial  differences  across  the  groups  that  confirm  t  e  statistical 
results.  We  can  also  see  that  the  primary  differences  are  between  groups  1  and  2  versus  group  3. 
Essentially,  groups  1  and  2  seem  about  equal.  If  we  performed  more  statistic  1  tests  looking  at 
each  pair  of  groups  separately,  the  tests  would  confirm  that  the  only  statis  ically  significant  differ¬ 
ences  are  group  1  versus  3  and  group  2  versus  3.  Also,  we  can  see  th  t  group  2  has  substantially 
more  dispersion  (a  larger  box  section  in  the  boxplot),  which  preve  ts  its  difference  from  group  1 . 
The  boxplots  thus  provide  more  information  about  the  extent  o  e  group  differences  of  X6  than 
just  the  statistical  test. 

For  X1,  we  can  see  that  the  three  groups  are  essentially  equal,  as  verified  by  the  nonsignificant 
statistical  test.  We  can  also  see  a  number  of  outliers  in  each  of  the  three  groups  (as  indicated  by  the 
notations  at  the  upper  portion  of  each  plot  beyond  the  whiskers).  Although  the  outliers  do  not 
impact  the  group  differences  in  this  case,  the  resea  ch  r  is  alerted  to  their  presence  by  the  boxplots. 
The  researcher  could  examine  these  observations  and  consider  the  possible  remedies  discussed  in 
more  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 

Multivariate  Profiles 

To  this  point  the  graphical  met  ods  have  been  restricted  to  univariate  or  bivariate  portrayals. 
In  many  instances,  however,  t  e  researcher  may  desire  to  compare  observations  characterized  on 
a  multivariate  profile,  whether  it  be  for  descriptive  purposes  or  as  a  complement  to  analytical 
procedures.  To  address  this  need,  a  number  of  multivariate  graphical  displays  center  around 
one  of  three  types  of  graphs  [10].  The  first  graph  type  is  a  direct  portrayal  of  the  data  values, 
either  by  (a)  glyph  or  metroglyphs,  which  are  some  form  of  circle  with  radii  that  correspond  to 
a  data  value;  or  (  )  multivariate  profiles,  which  portray  a  barlike  profile  for  each  observation. 
A  second  type  of  multivariate  display  involves  a  mathematical  transformation  of  the  original 
data  into  a  mathematical  relationship,  which  can  then  be  portrayed  graphically.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  echnique  of  this  type  is  Andrew’s  Fourier  transformation  [1],  The  final  approach  is  the  use 
of  gr  phical  displays  with  iconic  representativeness,  the  most  popular  being  a  face  [5].  The 
value  of  this  type  of  display  is  the  inherent  processing  capacity  humans  have  for  their  interpre- 
ation.  As  noted  by  Chemoff  [5]: 

I  believe  that  we  learn  very  early  to  study  and  react  to  real  faces.  Our  library  of 
responses  to  faces  exhausts  a  large  part  of  our  dictionary  of  emotions  and  ideas.  We 
perceive  the  faces  as  a  gestalt  and  our  built-in  computer  is  quick  to  pick  out  the  rele¬ 
vant  information  and  to  filter  out  the  noise  when  looking  at  a  limited  number  of 
faces. 

Facial  representations  provide  a  potent  graphical  format  but  also  give  rise  to  a  number  of  con¬ 
siderations  that  affect  the  assignment  of  variables  to  facial  features,  unintended  perceptions,  and  the 
quantity  of  information  that  can  actually  be  accommodated.  Discussion  of  these  issues  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  chapter,  and  interested  readers  are  encouraged  to  review  them  before  attempting  to  use 
these  methods  [24, 25]. 
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The  researcher  can  employ  any  of  these  methods  when  examining  multivariate  data  to  provide 
a  format  that  is  many  times  more  insightful  than  just  a  review  of  the  actual  data  values.  Moreover, 
the  multivariate  methods  enable  the  researcher  to  use  a  single  graphical  portrayal  to  represent  a 
large  number  of  variables,  instead  of  using  a  large  number  of  the  univariate  or  bivariate  methods  to 
portray  the  same  number  of  variables. 


MISSING  DATA 

Missing  data,  where  valid  values  on  one  or  more  variables  are  not  available  for  analysis,  are  act 
of  life  in  multivariate  analysis.  In  fact,  rarely  does  the  researcher  avoid  some  form  of  miss  ng  data 
problem.  The  researcher’s  challenge  is  to  address  the  issues  raised  by  missing  data  that  a  feet  the 
generalizability  of  the  results.  To  do  so,  the  researcher’s  primary  concern  is  to  identif  the  patterns 
and  relationships  underlying  the  missing  data  in  order  to  maintain  as  close  as  po  sib  e  the  original 
distribution  of  values  when  any  remedy  is  applied.  The  extent  of  missing  data  i  a  secondary  issue 
in  most  instances,  affecting  the  type  of  remedy  applied.  These  patterns  and  re  ationships  are  a  result 
of  a  missing  data  process,  which  is  any  systematic  event  external  to  the  espondent  (such  as  data 
entry  errors  or  data  collection  problems)  or  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  (such  as  refusal 
to  answer)  that  leads  to  missing  values.  The  need  to  focus  on  the  reasons  for  missing  data  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  researcher  must  understand  the  processes  leading  to  the  missing  data  in  order 
to  select  the  appropriate  course  of  action. 

The  Impact  of  Missing  Data 

The  effects  of  some  missing  data  processes  e  known  and  directly  accommodated  in  the 
research  plan  as  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  section.  More  often,  the  missing  data  processes, 
particularly  those  based  on  actions  by  the  respondent  (e.g.,  nonresponse  to  a  question  or  set  of 
questions),  are  rarely  known  beforehand.  To  identify  any  patterns  in  the  missing  data  that 
would  characterize  the  missing  data  process,  the  researcher  asks  such  questions  as  (1)  Are  the 
missing  data  scattered  randomly  throughout  the  observations  or  are  distinct  patterns  identifi¬ 
able?  and  (2)  How  prevalent  a  the  missing  data?  If  distinct  patterns  are  found  and  the  extent 
of  missing  data  is  sufficie  t  to  warrant  action,  then  it  is  assumed  that  some  missing  data 
process  is  in  operation 

Why  worry  abo  t  the  missing  data  processes?  Can’t  the  analysis  be  performed  with  the  valid 
values  we  do  have  Although  it  might  seem  prudent  to  proceed  just  with  the  valid  values,  both 
substantive  and  pr  ctical  considerations  necessitate  an  examination  of  the  missing  data  processes. 

•  The  pra  tical  impact  of  missing  data  is  the  reduction  of  the  sample  size  available  for  analysis. 
For  example,  if  remedies  for  missing  data  are  not  applied,  any  observation  with  missing  data 

n  ny  of  the  variables  will  be  excluded  from  the  analysis.  In  many  multivariate  analyses,  par¬ 
ticularly  survey  research  applications,  missing  data  may  eliminate  so  many  observations  that 
what  was  an  adequate  sample  is  reduced  to  an  inadequate  sample.  For  example,  it  has  been 
shown  that  if  10  percent  of  the  data  is  randomly  missing  in  a  set  of  five  variables,  on  average 
almost  60  percent  of  the  cases  will  have  at  least  one  missing  value  [17].  Thus,  when  complete 
data  are  required,  the  sample  is  reduced  to  40  percent  of  the  original  size.  In  such  situations, 
the  researcher  must  either  gather  additional  observations  or  find  a  remedy  for  the  missing  data 
in  the  original  sample. 

•  From  a  substantive  perspective,  any  statistical  results  based  on  data  with  a  nonrandom  miss¬ 
ing  data  process  could  be  biased.  This  bias  occurs  when  the  missing  data  process  “causes” 
certain  data  to  be  missing  and  these  missing  data  lead  to  erroneous  results.  For  example,  what 
if  we  found  that  individuals  who  did  not  provide  their  household  income  tended  to  be  almost 
exclusively  those  in  the  higher  income  brackets?  Wouldn’t  you  be  suspect  of  the  results 
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knowing  this  specific  group  of  people  were  excluded?  The  effects  of  missing  data  are  some¬ 
times  termed  hidden  due  to  the  feet  that  we  still  get  results  from  the  analyses  even  without  the 
missing  data.  The  researcher  could  consider  these  biased  results  as  valid  unless  the  underlying 
missing  data  processes  are  identified  and  understood. 

The  concern  for  missing  data  processes  is  similar  to  the  need  to  understand  the  causes  of 
nonresponse  in  the  data  collection  process.  Just  as  we  are  concerned  about  who  did  not  respond  during 
data  collection  and  any  subsequent  biases,  we  must  also  be  concerned  about  the  nonresponse  or  miss¬ 
ing  data  among  the  collected  data.  The  researcher  thus  needs  to  not  only  remedy  the  missing  data  if 
possible,  but  also  understand  any  underlying  missing  data  processes  and  their  impact .  et,  too  often, 
researchers  either  ignore  the  missing  data  or  invoke  a  remedy  without  regard  to  the  fleets  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  data.  The  next  section  employs  a  simple  example  to  illustrate  some  of  thes  effects  and  some 
simple,  yet  effective,  remedies.  Then,  a  four-step  process  of  identifying  and  remedying  missing  data 
processes  is  presented.  Finally,  the  four-step  process  is  applied  to  a  sma  1  d  ta  set  with  missing  data. 

A  Simple  Example  of  a  Missing  Data  Analysis 

To  illustrate  the  substantive  and  practical  impacts  of  m  ssing  data.  Table  1  contains  a  simple 
example  of  missing  data  among  20  cases.  As  is  typica  f  many  data  sets,  particularly  in  survey 
research,  the  number  of  missing  data  varies  widely  among  both  cases  and  variables. 

In  this  example,  we  can  see  that  all  of  the  variables  (Vj  to  V5)  have  some  missing  data, 
with  V3  missing  more  than  one-half  (55%)  of  all  values.  Three  cases  (3,  13,  and  15)  have  more 


TABLE  1 

Hypothetical  Example  of  M  ssing  Data 

Case  ID 

Vi 

V 

V3 

v4 

V5 

Missing  Data  by  Case 

Number  Percent 

1 

1.3 

9.9 

6.7 

3.0 

2.6 

0 

0 

2 

4.1 

5.7 

2.9 

2 

40 

3 

9.9 

3.0 

3 

60 

4 

8.6 

2.1 

1.8 

1 

20 

5 

.4 

8.3 

1.2 

1.7 

1 

20 

6 

1.5 

6.7 

4.8 

2.5 

1 

20 

7 

.2 

8.8 

4.5 

3.0 

2.4 

0 

0 

8 

2.1 

8.0 

3.0 

3.8 

1.4 

0 

0 

9 

1.8 

7.6 

3.2 

2.5 

1 

20 

10 

4.5 

8.0 

3.3 

2.2 

1 

20 

11 

2.5 

9.2 

3.3 

3.9 

1 

20 

12 

4.5 

6.4 

5.3 

3.0 

2.5 

0 

9 

13 

2.7 

4 

80 

14 

2.8 

6.1 

6.4 

3.8 

1 

20 

15 

3.7 

3.0 

3 

60 

16 

1.6 

6.4 

5.0 

2.1 

1 

20 

17 

.5 

9.2 

3.3 

2.8 

1 

20 

18 

2.8 

5.2 

5.0 

2.7 

1 

20 

19 

2.2 

6.7 

2.6 

2.9 

1 

20 

20 

1.8 

9.0 

5.0 

2.2 

3.0 

0 

0 

Missing  Data  by  Variable 

Total  Missing  Values 

Number 

2 

2 

11 

6 

2 

Number:  23 

Percent 

10 

10 

55 

30 

10 

Percent:  23 
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than  50  percent  missing  data  and  only  five  cases  have  complete  data.  Overall,  23  percent  of  the 
data  values  are  missing. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  missing  data  in  this  example  can  become  quite  problematic 
in  terms  of  reducing  the  sample  size.  For  example,  if  a  multivariate  analysis  was  performed  that 
required  complete  data  on  all  five  variables,  the  sample  would  be  reduced  to  only  the  five  cases  with 
no  missing  data  (cases  1,  7,  8,  12,  and  20).  This  sample  size  is  too  few  for  any  type  of  analysis. 
Among  the  remedies  for  missing  data  that  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  later  sections,  an  obvious 
option  is  the  elimination  of  variables  and/or  cases.  In  our  example,  assuming  that  the  conceptual 
foundations  of  the  research  are  not  altered  substantially  by  the  deletion  of  a  variable,  eliminating  V3 
is  one  approach  to  reducing  the  number  of  missing  data.  By  just  eliminating  V3,  seven  additi  nal 
cases,  for  a  total  of  12,  now  have  complete  information.  If  the  three  cases  (3, 13, 15)  with  e  ception- 
ally  high  numbers  of  missing  data  are  also  eliminated,  the  total  number  of  missing  data  is  now 
reduced  to  only  five  instances,  or  7.4  percent  of  all  values. 

The  substantive  impact,  however,  can  be  seen  in  these  five  that  are  sti  missing  data;  all 
occur  in  V4.  By  comparing  the  values  of  V2  for  the  remaining  five  cases  wi  h  missing  data  for  V4 
(cases  2,  6,  14,  16,  and  18)  versus  those  cases  having  valid  V4  values,  a  di  tinct  pattern  emerges. 
The  five  cases  with  missing  values  for  V4  have  the  five  lowest  values  or  V2,  indicating  that  miss¬ 
ing  data  for  V4  are  strongly  associated  with  lower  scores  on  V2  This  systematic  association 
between  missing  and  valid  data  directly  affects  any  analysis  in  which  V4  and  V2  are  both  included. 
For  example,  the  mean  score  for  V2  will  he  higher  if  cases  with  missing  data  on  V4  are  excluded 
(mean  =  8.4)  than  if  those  five  cases  are  included  (mean  =  7  8).  In  this  instance,  the  researcher 
must  always  scrutinize  results  including  both  V4  and  V  for  the  possible  impact  of  this  missing 
data  process  on  the  results. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  example,  finding  a  rem  dy  for  missing  data  (e.g.,  deleting  cases  or 
variables)  can  be  a  practical  solution  for  missing  d  ta.  Yet  the  researcher  must  guard  against  apply¬ 
ing  such  remedies  without  diagnosis  of  the  missing  data  processes.  Avoiding  the  diagnosis  may 
address  the  practical  problem  of  sample  s  ze  but  only  cover  up  the  substantive  concerns.  What  is 
needed  is  a  structured  process  of  first  i  entifying  the  presence  of  missing  data  processes  and  then 
applying  the  appropriate  remedies.  In  the  next  section  we  discuss  a  four-step  process  to  address  both 
the  practical  and  substantive  issues  arising  from  missing  data. 

A  Four-Step  Process  for  Identifying  Missing  Data  and  Applying  Remedies 

As  seen  in  the  previou  di  missions,  missing  data  can  have  significant  impacts  on  any  analysis,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  multivariate  nature.  Moreover,  as  the  relationships  under  investigation  become 
more  complex,  th  possibility  also  increases  of  not  detecting  missing  data  processes  and  their 
effects.  These  actors  combine  to  make  it  essential  that  any  multivariate  analysis  begin  with  an 
examinatio  of  the  missing  data  processes.  To  this  end,  a  four-step  process  (see  Figure  4)  is  pre¬ 
sented  which  addresses  the  types  and  extent  of  missing  data,  identification  of  missing  data 
proc  ses,  and  available  remedies  for  accommodating  missing  data  into  multivariate  analyses. 

STEP  1:  DETERMINE  THE  TYPE  OF  MISSING  DATA  The  first  step  in  any  examination  of  missing 
data  is  to  determine  the  type  of  missing  data  involved.  Here  the  researcher  is  concerned  whether  the 
missing  data  are  part  of  the  research  design  and  under  the  control  of  the  researcher  or  whether 
the  “causes”  and  impacts  are  truly  unknown.  Let’s  start  with  the  missing  data  that  are  part  of  the 
research  design  and  can  be  handled  directly  by  the  researcher. 

Ignorable  Missing  Data.  Many  times,  missing  data  are  expected  and  part  of  the  research 
design.  In  these  instances,  the  missing  data  are  termed  ignorable  missing  data,  meaning  that  specific 
remedies  for  missing  data  are  not  needed  because  the  allowances  for  missing  data  are  inherent  in  the 
technique  used  [18,  22],  The  justification  for  designating  missing  data  as  ignorable  is  that  the  miss¬ 
ing  data  process  is  operating  at  random  (i.e.,  the  observed  values  are  a  random  sample  of  the  total  set 
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of  values,  observed  and  missing)  or  explicitly  accommodated  in  the  technique  used.  There  are  three 
instances  in  which  a  researcher  most  often  encounters  ignorable  missing  data. 

•  The  first  example  encountered  in  almost  all  surveys  and  most  other  data  sets  is  the  ignorable 
missing  data  process  resulting  from  taking  a  sample  of  the  population  rather  than  gathering 
data  from  the  entire  population.  In  these  instances,  the  missing  data  are  those  observations  in 
a  population  that  are  not  included  when  taking  a  sample.  The  purpose  of  multivariate  tech¬ 
niques  is  to  generalize  from  the  sample  observations  to  the  entire  population,  which  is  really 
an  attempt  to  overcome  the  missing  data  of  observations  not  in  the  sample.  The  researcher 
makes  these  missing  data  ignorable  by  using  probability  sampling  to  select  respondents. 
Probability  sampling  enables  the  researcher  to  specify  that  the  missing  data  process  1  ading 
to  the  omitted  observations  is  random  and  that  the  missing  data  can  be  accou  ted  for  as 
sampling  error  in  the  statistical  procedures.  Thus,  the  missing  data  of  the  nonsampled 
observations  are  ignorable. 

*  A  second  instance  of  ignorable  missing  data  is  due  to  the  specific  design  of  th  data  collection 
process.  Certain  nonprobabilify  sampling  plans  are  designed  for  specifi  types  of  analysis  that 
accommodate  the  nonrandom  nature  of  the  sample.  Much  more  common  are  missing  data  due 
to  the  design  of  the  data  collection  instrument,  such  as  through  skip  patterns  where  respon¬ 
dents  skip  sections  of  questions  that  are  not  applicable. 

For  example,  in  examining  customer  complaint  resol  tion,  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
require  that  individuals  make  a  complaint  before  asking  questions  about  how  complaints 
are  handled.  For  those  respondents  not  making  a  complaint,  they  do  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  process  and  thus  create  missing  d  ta.  The  researcher  is  not  concerned  about 
these  missing  data,  because  they  are  part  of  t  e  research  design  and  would  be  inappropriate 
to  attempt  to  remedy. 

*  A  third  type  of  ignorable  missing  data  o  curs  when  the  data  are  censored.  Censored  data  are 
observations  not  complete  becaus  of  their  stage  in  the  missing  data  process.  A  typical 
example  is  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  death.  Respondents  who  are  still  living  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  complete  information  (i.e.,  cause  or  time  of  death)  and  are  thus  censored.  Another  inter¬ 
esting  example  of  censored  data  is  found  in  the  attempt  to  estimate  the  heights  of  the  U.S. 
general  population  based  o  the  heights  of  armed  services  recruits  (as  cited  in  [  1 8]).  The  data 
are  censored  because  in  certain  years  the  armed  services  had  height  restrictions  that  varied  in 
level  and  enforcem  nt.  Thus,  the  researchers  lace  the  task  of  estimating  the  heights  of  the 
entire  populatio  when  it  is  known  that  certain  individuals  (i.e.,  all  those  below  the  height 
restrictions)  a  e  not  included  in  the  sample.  In  both  instances  the  researcher’s  knowledge  of 
the  missing  ata  process  allows  for  the  use  of  specialized  methods,  such  as  event  history 
analysis  o  accommodate  censored  data  [18]. 

In  each  instance  of  an  ignorable  missing  data  process,  the  researcher  has  an  explicit  means  of 
accommodating  the  missing  data  into  the  analysis.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  possible  to  have  both 
ig  orable  and  nonignorable  missing  data  in  the  same  data  set  when  two  different  missing  data 
processes  are  in  effect. 

Missing  Data  Processes  That  Are  Not  Ignorable.  Missing  data  that  cannot  be  classified  as 
ignorable  occur  for  many  reasons  and  in  many  situations.  In  general,  these  missing  data  tail  into  two 
classes  based  on  their  source:  known  versus  unknown  processes. 

•  Many  missing  data  processes  are  known  to  the  researcher  in  that  they  can  be  identified  due  to 
procedural  factors,  such  as  errors  in  data  entry  that  create  invalid  codes,  disclosure  restrictions 
(e.g.,  small  counts  in  U.S.  Census  data),  failure  to  complete  the  entire  questionnaire,  or  even  the 
morbidity  of  the  respondent  In  these  situations,  the  researcher  has  little  control  over  the  missing 
data  processes,  but  some  remedies  may  be  applicable  if  the  missing  data  are  found  to  be  random. 
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•  Unknown  missing  data  processes  are  less  easily  identified  and  accommodated.  Most  often 
these  instances  are  related  directly  to  the  respondent.  One  example  is  the  refusal  to  respond 
to  certain  questions,  which  is  common  in  questions  of  a  sensitive  nature  (e.g.,  income  or 
controversial  issues)  or  when  the  respondent  has  no  opinion  or  insufficient  knowledge  to 
answer  the  question.  The  researcher  should  anticipate  these  problems  and  attempt  to  mini¬ 
mize  them  in  the  research  design  and  data  collection  stages  of  the  research.  However,  they 
still  may  occur,  and  the  researcher  must  now  deal  with  the  resulting  missing  data.  But  all  is 
not  lost.  When  the  missing  data  occur  in  a  random  pattern,  remedies  may  be  available  to 
mitigate  their  effect. 

In  most  instances,  the  researcher  faces  a  missing  data  process  that  cannot  be  classified  as  ignorable. 
Whether  the  source  of  this  nonignorable  missing  data  process  is  known  or  unknown  the  researcher  must 
still  proceed  to  the  next  step  of  the  process  and  assess  the  extent  and  impact  of  the  missing  data. 

STEP  2:  DETERMINE  THE  EXTENT  OF  MISSING  DATA  Given  that  some  f  the  missing  data  are  not 
ignorable,  the  researcher  must  next  examine  the  patterns  of  the  mis  ing  data  and  determine  the 
extent  of  the  missing  data  for  individual  variables,  individual  cas  s,  and  even  overall.  The  primary 
issue  in  this  step  of  the  process  is  to  determine  whether  the  exten  or  amount  of  missing  data  is  low 
enough  to  not  affect  the  results,  even  if  it  operates  in  a  nonra  dom  manner.  If  it  is  sufficiently  low, 
then  any  of  the  approaches  for  remedying  missing  data  may  be  applied.  If  the  missing  data  level  is 
not  low  enough,  then  we  must  first  determine  the  ran  omness  of  the  missing  data  process  before 
selecting  a  remedy  (step  3).  The  unresolved  issue  at  this  step  is  this  question:  What  is  low  enough? 
In  making  the  assessment  as  to  the  extent  of  missing  data,  the  researcher  may  find  that  the  deletion 
of  cases  and/or  variables  will  reduce  the  mis  ing  data  to  levels  that  are  low  enough  to  allow  for 
remedies  without  concern  for  creating  bi  ses  in  the  results. 

Assessing  the  Extent  and  P  tterns  of  Missing  Data.  The  most  direct  means  of  assessing 
the  extent  of  missing  data  is  by  ab  lating  (1)  the  percentage  of  variables  with  missing  data  for  each 
case  and  (2)  the  number  of  cases  with  missing  data  for  each  variable.  This  simple  process  identifies 
not  only  the  extent  of  missing  data,  but  any  exceptionally  high  levels  of  missing  data  that  occur  for 
individual  cases  or  obs  vations.  The  researcher  should  look  for  any  nonrandom  patterns  in  the  data, 
such  as  concentration  of  missing  data  in  a  specific  set  of  questions,  attrition  in  not  completing  the 
questionnaire,  ad  o  on.  Finally,  the  researcher  should  determine  the  number  of  cases  with  no 
missing  data  on  any  of  the  variables,  which  will  provide  the  sample  size  available  for  analysis  if 
remedies  a  e  not  applied. 

Wit  this  information  in  hand,  the  important  question  is:  Is  the  missing  data  so  high  as  to 
warra  t  additional  diagnosis?  At  issue  is  the  possibility  that  either  ignoring  the  missing  data  or 
usi  g  some  remedy  for  substituting  values  for  the  missing  data  can  create  a  bias  in  the  data  that  will 
markedly  affect  the  results.  Even  though  most  discussions  of  this  issue  require  researcher  judgment, 
the  two  guidelines  in  Rules  of  Thumb  1  apply. 


RULES  OF  THUMB  1 


How  Much  Missing  Data  Is  Too  Much? 

•  Missing  data  under  10  percent  for  an  individual  case  or  observation  can  generally  be  ignored, 
except  when  the  missing  data  occurs  in  a  specific  nonrandom  fashion  (e.g.,  concentration  in  a 
specific  set  of  questions,  attrition  at  the  end  of  the  questionnaire,  etc.)  [19,  20] 

•  The  number  of  cases  with  no  missing  data  must  be  sufficient  for  the  selected  analysis  technique  if 
replacement  values  will  not  be  substituted  (imputed)  for  the  missing  data 
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If  it  is  determined  that  the  extent  is  acceptably  low  and  no  specific  nonrandom  patterns 
appear,  then  the  researcher  can  employ  any  of  the  imputation  techniques  (step  4)  without  biasing  the 
results  in  any  appreciable  manner.  If  the  level  of  missing  data  is  too  high,  then  the  researcher  must 
consider  specific  approaches  to  diagnosing  the  randomness  of  the  missing  data  processes  (step  3) 
before  proceeding  to  apply  a  remedy. 

Deleting  Individual  Cases  and/or  Variables.  Before  proceeding  to  the  formalized  methods 
of  diagnosing  randomness  in  step  3,  the  researcher  should  consider  the  simple  remedy  of  deleting 
offending  case(s)  and/or  variable(s)  with  excessive  levels  of  missing  data.  The  researcher  may  find 
that  the  missing  data  are  concentrated  in  a  small  subset  of  cases  and/or  variables,  with  their  exclu¬ 
sion  substantially  reducing  the  extent  of  the  missing  data.  Moreover,  in  many  cases  where  a  o  ran¬ 
dom  pattern  of  missing  data  is  present,  this  solution  may  be  the  most  efficient.  Again,  no  firm 
guidelines  exist  on  the  necessary  level  for  exclusion  (other  than  the  general  sugge  tion  that  the 
extent  should  be  “large”),  but  any  decision  should  be  based  on  both  empirical  and  theoretical  con¬ 
siderations,  as  listed  in  Rules  of  Thumb  2. 

Ultimately  the  researcher  must  compromise  between  the  gains  from  de  eting  variables  and/or 
cases  with  missing  data  versus  the  reduction  in  sample  size  and  variables  o  represent  the  concepts 
in  the  study.  Obviously,  variables  or  cases  with  50  percent  or  more  missing  data  should  be  deleted, 
but  as  the  level  of  missing  data  decreases,  the  researcher  must  employ  more  judgment  and  “trial  and 
error.”  As  we  will  see  when  discussing  imputation  methods,  assess  ng  multiple  approaches  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  missing  data  is  preferable. 

STEP  3:  DIAGNOSE  THE  RANDOMNESS  OF  THE  MISSING  DATA  PROCESSES  Having  determined 
that  the  extent  of  missing  data  is  substantial  enough  o  warrant  action,  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  randomness  present  in  the  missing  data,  which  then  determines  the  appropriate  remedies 
available.  Assume  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  that  information  on  two  variables 
(X  and  10  is  collected.  X  has  no  missing  data  but  Y  has  some  missing  data.  A  nonrandom  missing 
data  process  is  present  between  X  and  Kw  en  significant  differences  in  the  values  of  X  occur  between 
cases  that  have  valid  data  for  Y  versus  those  cases  with  missing  data  on  Y.  Any  analysis  must  explic¬ 
itly  accommodate  any  nonrandom  missing  data  process  between  X  and  T  or  else  bias  is  introduced 
into  the  results. 

Levels  of  Random  es  of  the  Missing  Data  Process.  Of  the  two  levels  of  randomness  when 
assessing  missing  data,  one  requires  special  methods  to  accommodate  a  nonrandom  component 
(Missing  At  Random,  or  MAR).  A  second  level  (Missing  Completely  At  Random,  or  MCAR)  is 
sufficiently  rand  m  o  accommodate  any  type  of  missing  data  remedy  [18].  Although  the  titles  of 


RULES  OF  THUMB  2 


Deletions  Based  on  Missing  Data 

•  Variables  with  as  little  as  15  percent  missing  data  are  candidates  for  deletion  [15],  but  higher 
levels  of  missing  data  (20%  to  30%)  can  often  be  remedied 

•  Be  sure  the  overall  decrease  in  missing  data  is  large  enough  to  justify  deleting  an  individual 
variable  or  case 

•  Cases  with  missing  data  for  dependent  variable(s)  typically  are  deleted  to  avoid  any  artificial 
increase  in  relationships  with  independent  variables 

•  When  deleting  a  variable,  ensure  that  alternative  variables,  hopefully  highly  correlated,  are  avail¬ 
able  to  represent  the  intent  of  the  original  variable 

•  Always  consider  performing  the  analysis  both  with  and  without  the  deleted  cases  or  variables  to 
identify  any  marked  differences 
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both  levels  seem  to  indicate  that  they  reflect  random  missing  data  patterns,  only  MCAR  allows  for 
the  use  of  any  remedy  desired.  The  distinction  between  these  two  levels  is  in  the  generalizability  to 
the  population,  as  described  here: 

•  Missing  data  are  termed  missing  at  random  (MAR)  if  the  missing  values  of  Y  depend  on  X, 
but  not  on  Y.  In  other  words,  the  observed  Y  values  represent  a  random  sample  of  the  actual  Y 
values  for  each  value  of  X,  but  the  observed  data  for  Y  do  not  necessarily  represent  a  truly  ran¬ 
dom  sample  of  all  Y  values.  Even  though  the  missing  data  process  is  random  in  the  sample,  its 
values  are  not  generalizable  to  the  population.  Most  often,  the  data  are  missing  randomly 
within  subgroups,  but  differ  in  levels  between  subgroups.  The  researcher  must  determine  the 
factors  determining  the  subgroups  and  the  varying  levels  between  groups. 

For  example,  assume  that  we  know  the  gender  of  respondents  (the  X  variable)  and  are 
asking  about  household  income  (the  Y  variable).  We  find  that  the  mi  i  g  data  are  random  for 
both  males  and  females  but  occur  at  a  much  higher  frequency  for  males  than  females.  Even 
though  the  missing  data  process  is  operating  in  a  random  manne  within  the  gender  variable, 
any  remedy  applied  to  the  missing  data  will  still  reflect  the  m  ssing  data  process  because  gen¬ 
der  affects  the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  household  income  values. 

•  A  higher  level  of  randomness  is  termed  missing  completely  at  random  (MCAR).  In  these 
instances  the  observed  values  of  Y  are  truly  a  random  sample  of  all  Y  values,  with  no  underly¬ 
ing  process  that  lends  bias  to  the  observed  data  In  imple  terms,  the  cases  with  missing  data 
are  indistinguishable  from  cases  with  comp  I  te  data. 

From  our  earlier  example,  this  situation  would  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  missing 
data  for  household  income  were  random  y  missing  in  equal  proportions  for  both  males  and 
females.  In  this  missing  data  proces  ,  any  of  the  remedies  can  be  applied  without  making 
allowances  for  the  impact  of  any  ot  er  variable  or  missing  data  process. 

Diagnostic  Tests  for  Level  of  Randomness.  As  previously  noted,  the  researcher  must  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  missing  data  pro  ess  occurs  in  a  completely  random  manner.  When  the  data  set  is 
small,  the  researcher  may  be  able  to  visually  see  such  patterns  or  perform  a  set  of  simple  calculations 
(such  as  in  our  simple  example  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter).  However,  as  sample  size  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  variables  increases,  so  does  the  need  for  empirical  diagnostic  tests.  Some  statistical  programs 
add  techniques  specifi  ally  designed  for  missing  data  analysis  (e.g..  Missing  Value  Analysis  in  SPSS), 
which  generally  in  lude  one  or  both  diagnostic  tests. 

•  The  f  st  diagnostic  assesses  the  missing  data  process  of  a  single  variable  Y  by  forming  two 
groups:  observations  with  missing  data  for  Y  and  those  with  valid  values  of  Y.  Statistical  tests 
are  then  performed  to  determine  whether  significant  differences  exist  between  the  two  groups 
on  other  variables  of  interest.  Significant  differences  indicate  the  possibility  of  a  nonrandom 
missing  data  process. 

Let  us  use  our  earlier  example  of  household  income  and  gender.  We  would  first  form  two 
groups  of  respondents,  those  with  missing  data  on  the  household  income  question  and  those 
who  answered  the  question.  We  would  then  compare  the  percentages  of  gender  for  each  group. 
If  one  gender  (e.g.,  males)  was  found  in  greater  proportion  in  the  missing  data  group,  we  would 
suspect  a  nonrandom  missing  data  process.  If  the  variable  being  compared  is  metric  (e.g.,  an 
attitude  or  perception)  instead  of  categorical  (gender),  then  /-tests  are  performed  to  determine 
the  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  in  the  variable’s  mean  between  the  two  groups.  The 
researcher  should  examine  a  number  of  variables  to  see  whether  any  consistent  pattern 
emerges.  Remember  that  some  differences  will  occur  by  chance,  but  either  a  large  number  or  a 
systematic  pattern  of  differences  may  indicate  an  underlying  nonrandom  pattern. 

•  A  second  approach  is  an  overall  test  of  randomness  that  determines  whether  the  missing  data 
can  be  classified  as  MCAR.  This  test  analyzes  the  pattern  of  missing  data  on  all  variables  and 
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compares  it  with  the  pattern  expected  for  a  random  missing  data  process.  If  no  significant 
differences  are  found,  the  missing  data  can  be  classified  as  MCAR.  If  significant  differences 
are  found,  however,  the  researcher  must  use  the  approaches  described  previously  to  identify 
the  specific  missing  data  processes  that  are  nonrandom. 

As  a  result  of  these  tests,  the  missing  data  process  is  classified  as  either  MAR  or  MCAR, 
which  then  determines  the  appropriate  types  of  potential  remedies.  Even  though  achieving  the  level 
of  MCAR  requires  a  completely  random  pattern  in  the  missing  data,  it  is  the  preferred  type  because 
it  allows  for  the  widest  range  of  potential  remedies. 

STEP  4:  SELECT  THE  IMPUTATION  METHOD  At  this  step  of  the  process,  the  researcher  must  s  lect 
the  approach  used  for  accommodating  missing  data  in  the  analysis.  This  decision  is  based  p  imarily 
on  whether  the  missing  data  are  MAR  or  MCAR,  but  in  either  case  the  research  has  several 
options  for  imputation  [14,  18,  21,  22],  Imputation  is  the  process  of  estimating  the  missing  value 
based  on  valid  values  of  other  variables  and/or  cases  in  the  sample.  The  obje  ti  e  is  to  employ 
known  relationships  that  can  be  identified  in  the  valid  values  of  the  sample  to  ssist  in  estimating  the 
missing  values.  However,  the  researcher  should  carefully  consider  the  u  e  of  imputation  in  each 
instance  because  of  its  potential  impact  on  the  analysis  [8]: 

The  idea  of  imputation  is  both  seductive  and  dangerous.  It  is  s  ductive  because  it  can  lull 
the  user  into  the  pleasurable  state  of  believing  that  the  dat  are  complete  after  all,  and  it 
is  dangerous  because  it  lumps  together  situations  where  the  problem  is  sufficiently  minor 
that  it  can  be  legitimately  handled  in  this  way  an  situations  where  standard  estimators 
applied  to  the  real  and  imputed  data  have  subs  an  al  biases. 

All  of  the  imputation  methods  discuss  in  this  section  are  used  primarily  with  metric  vari¬ 
ables;  nonmetric  variables  are  left  as  mi  sing  unless  a  specific  modeling  approach  is  employed. 
Nonmetric  variables  are  not  amenable  to  imputation  because  even  though  estimates  of  the  missing 
data  for  metric  variables  can  be  made  wi  h  such  values  as  a  mean  of  all  valid  values,  no  comparable 
measures  are  available  for  nonmetric  variables.  As  such,  nonmetric  variables  require  an  estimate  of 
a  specific  value  rather  than  an  estimate  on  a  continuous  scale.  It  is  different  to  estimate  a  missing 
value  for  a  metric  variable,  s  ch  as  an  attitude  or  perception — even  income — than  it  is  to  estimate 
the  respondent’s  gender  w  en  missing. 

Imputation  of  a  MAR  Missing  Data  Process.  If  a  nonrandom  or  MAR  missing  data  process 
is  found,  the  resear  her  should  apply  only  one  remedy — the  specifically  designed  modeling 
approach  [18]  Application  of  any  other  method  introduces  bias  into  the  results.  This  set  of  proce¬ 
dures  explicitly  incorporates  the  missing  data  into  the  analysis,  either  through  a  process  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  for  missing  data  estimation  or  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  standard  multivariate 
anal  s  s.  The  first  approach  involves  maximum  likelihood  estimation  techniques  that  attempt  to 
mode  the  processes  underlying  the  missing  data  and  to  make  the  most  accurate  and  reasonable 
e  timates  possible  [12,  18].  One  example  is  the  EM  approach  [11],  It  is  an  iterative  two-stage 
method  (the  E  and  M  stages)  in  which  the  E  stage  makes  the  best  possible  estimates  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  data  and  the  M  stage  then  makes  estimates  of  the  parameters  (means,  standard  deviations,  or 
correlations)  assuming  the  missing  data  were  replaced.  The  process  continues  going  through  the 
two  stages  until  the  change  in  the  estimated  values  is  negligible  and  they  replace  the  missing  data. 
This  approach  has  been  shown  to  work  quite  effectively  in  instances  of  nonrandom  missing  data 
processes,  but  has  seen  limited  application  due  to  the  need  for  specialized  software.  Its  inclusion 
in  recent  versions  of  the  popular  software  programs  (e.g.,  the  Missing  Value  Analysis  module  of 
SPSS)  may  increase  its  use.  Comparable  procedures  employ  structural  equation  modeling  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  missing  data  [2,  4,  9],  but  detailed  discussion  of  these  methods  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  chapter. 
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The  second  approach  involves  the  inclusion  of  missing  data  directly  into  the  analysis,  defining 
observations  with  missing  data  as  a  select  subset  of  the  sample.  This  approach  is  most  applicable  for 
dealing  with  missing  values  on  the  independent  variables  of  a  dependent  relationship.  Its  premise 
has  best  been  characterized  by  Cohen  et  al.  [6]: 

We  thus  view  missing  data  as  a  pragmatic  tact  that  must  be  investigated,  rather  than  a 
disaster  to  be  mitigated.  Indeed,  implicit  in  this  philosophy  is  the  idea  that  like  all  other 
aspects  of  sample  data,  missing  data  are  a  property  of  the  population  to  which  we  seek  to 
generalize. 

When  the  missing  values  occur  on  a  nonmetric  variable,  the  researcher  can  easily  define  those 
observations  as  a  separate  group  and  then  include  them  in  any  analysis.  Wh  n  the  missing  data  are 
present  on  a  metric  independent  variable  in  a  dependence  relationship,  the  ervations  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  directly  into  the  analysis  while  maintaining  the  relationships  among  the  valid  values  [6]. 
This  procedure  is  best  illustrated  in  the  context  of  regression  analysis,  alt  ough  it  can  be  used  in  other 
dependence  relationships  as  well.  The  first  step  is  to  code  all  obse  vations  having  missing  data  with  a 
dummy  variable  (where  the  cases  with  missing  data  receive  a  value  of  one  for  the  dummy  variable  and 
the  other  cases  have  a  value  of  zero  as  discussed  in  the  last  se  tion  of  this  chapter).  Then,  the  missing 
values  are  imputed  by  the  mean  substitution  method  (see  next  section  for  a  discussion  of  this  method). 
Finally,  the  relationship  is  estimated  by  normal  means.  The  dummy  variable  represents  the  difference 
for  the  dependent  variable  between  those  observati  ns  with  missing  data  and  those  observations  with 
valid  data.  The  dummy  variable  coefficient  ass  sses  the  statistical  significance  of  this  difference. 
The  coefficient  of  the  original  variable  repr  se  t  the  relationship  for  all  cases  with  nonmissing  data. 
This  method  enables  the  researcher  to  etain  all  the  observations  in  the  analysis  for  purposes  of 
maintaining  the  sample  size.  It  also  p  ovides  a  direct  test  for  the  differences  between  the  two  groups 
along  with  the  estimated  relationship  between  the  dependent  and  independent  variables. 

The  primary  disadvantag  for  either  of  these  two  approaches  is  the  complexity  involved  for 
researchers  in  implementation  or  interpretation.  Most  researchers  are  unfamiliar  with  these  options, 
much  less  even  the  necessity  for  diagnosing  missing  data  processes.  Yet  many  of  the  remedies 
discussed  in  the  next  s  ction  for  MCAR  missing  data  are  directly  available  from  the  statistical 
programs,  thus  thei  more  widespread  application  even  when  inappropriate.  Hopefully,  the  increas¬ 
ing  availability  f  t  e  specialized  software  needed,  as  well  as  the  awareness  of  the  implications  for 
nonrandom  missing  data  processes,  will  enable  these  more  suitable  methods  to  be  applied  where 
necessary  o  accommodate  MAR  missing  data. 

Imputation  of  a  MCAR  Missing  Data  Process.  If  the  researcher  determines  that  the  missing 
da  a  process  can  be  classified  as  MCAR,  either  of  two  basic  approaches  be  used:  using  only  valid 
data  or  defining  replacement  values  for  the  missing  data.  We  will  first  discuss  the  two  methods  that 
se  only  valid  data,  and  then  follow  with  a  discussion  of  the  methods  based  on  using  replacement 
values  for  the  missing  data. 

Imputation  Using  Only  Valid  Data.  Some  researchers  may  question  whether  using  only 
valid  data  is  actually  a  form  of  imputation,  because  no  data  values  are  actually  replaced.  The  intent 
of  this  approach  is  to  represent  the  entire  sample  with  those  observations  or  cases  with  valid  data. 
As  seen  in  the  two  following  approaches,  this  representation  can  be  done  in  several  ways.  The 
underlying  assumption  in  both  is  that  the  missing  data  are  in  a  random  pattern  and  that  the  valid  data 
are  an  adequate  representation. 

•  Complete  Case  Approach:  The  simplest  and  most  direct  approach  for  dealing  with  missing 
data  is  to  include  only  those  observations  with  complete  data,  also  known  as  the  complete 
case  approach.  This  method,  also  known  as  the  LISTWISE  method  in  SPSS,  is  available  in 
all  statistical  programs  and  is  the  default  method  in  many  programs.  Yet  the  complete  case 
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approach  has  two  distinct  disadvantages.  First,  it  is  most  affected  by  any  nonrandom  missing 
data  processes,  because  the  cases  with  any  missing  data  are  deleted  from  the  analysis.  Thus, 
even  though  only  valid  observations  are  used,  the  results  are  not  generalizable  to  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Second,  this  approach  also  results  in  the  greatest  reduction  in  sample  size,  because  miss¬ 
ing  data  on  any  variable  eliminates  the  entire  case.  It  has  been  shown  that  with  only  2  percent 
randomly  missing  data,  more  than  18  percent  of  the  cases  will  have  some  missing  data.  Thus, 
in  many  situations  with  even  very  small  amounts  of  missing  data,  the  resulting  sample  size  is 
reduced  to  an  inappropriate  size  when  this  approach  is  used.  As  a  result,  the  complete  case 
approach  is  best  suited  for  instances  in  which  the  extent  of  missing  data  is  small,  the  sample 
is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  for  deletion  of  the  cases  with  missing  data,  and  the  relations  ips 
in  the  data  are  so  strong  as  to  not  be  affected  by  any  missing  data  process. 

•  Using  All-Available  Data:  The  second  imputation  method  using  only  valid  data  Iso  does 
not  actually  replace  the  missing  data,  but  instead  imputes  the  distribution  c  aracteristics 
(e.g.,  means  or  standard  deviations)  or  relationships  (e.g.,  correlations  from  every  valid 
value.  For  example,  assume  that  there  are  three  variables  of  interes  (Vi,  V2,  and  V3).  To 
estimate  the  mean  of  each  variable,  all  of  the  valid  values  are  used  or  each  respondent.  K 
a  respondent  is  missing  data  for  V3,  the  valid  values  for  Vt  and  V2  are  still  used  to  calculate 
the  means.  Correlations  are  calculated  in  the  same  manner  u  ing  all  valid  pairs  of  data. 
Assume  that  one  respondent  has  valid  data  for  only  Vj  a  d  V2,  whereas  a  second  respon¬ 
dent  has  valid  data  for  V2  and  V3.  When  calculating  th  correlation  between  V\  and  V2,  the 
values  from  the  first  respondent  will  be  used,  but  not  or  correlations  of  V\  and  V3  or  V2 
and  V3.  Likewise,  the  second  respondent  will  co  tribute  data  for  calculating  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  V2  and  V3,  but  not  the  other  correlations 

Known  as  the  all-available  approach,  this  method  (e.g.,  the  PAIRWISE  option  in 
SPSS)  is  primarily  used  to  estimate  correl  tions  and  maximize  the  pairwise  information 
available  in  the  sample.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  approach  is  that  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  variable  (e.g.,  mean  tandard  deviation)  or  the  correlation  for  a  pair  of  vari¬ 
ables  is  based  on  a  potentially  nique  set  of  observations.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
number  of  observations  used  in  the  calculations  will  vary  for  each  correlation.  The  impu¬ 
tation  process  occurs  not  by  replacing  the  missing  data,  but  instead  by  using  the  obtained 
correlations  on  just  the  cases  with  valid  data  as  representative  for  the  entire  sample. 

Even  though  th  all-available  method  maximizes  the  data  utilized  and  overcomes  the 
problem  of  missing  data  on  a  single  variable  eliminating  a  case  firm  the  entire  analysis,  several 
problems  can  rise.  First,  correlations  may  be  calculated  that  are  “out  of  range”  and  inconsistent 
with  the  othe  onelations  in  the  correlation  matrix  [17].  Any  correlation  between  X  and  Y  is 
constrai  ed  by  their  correlation  to  a  third  variable  Z,  as  shown  in  the  following  formula: 


Range  of  r XY  —  rXzrrz  ±  "\/(l  —  Hrz)(l  —  ’yz) 


The  correlation  between  X  and  Y  can  range  only  from  —1  to  +1  if  both  X  and  Y  have 
zero  correlation  with  all  other  variables  in  the  correlation  matrix.  Yet  rarely  are  the  correla¬ 
tions  with  other  variables  zero.  As  the  correlations  with  other  variables  increase,  the  range 
of  the  correlation  between  X  and  Y  decreases,  which  increases  the  potential  for  the  correla¬ 
tion  in  a  unique  set  of  cases  to  be  inconsistent  with  correlations  derived  from  other  sets  of 
cases.  For  example,  if  X  and  Y  have  correlations  of  .6  and  .4,  respectively,  with  Z  then  the 
possible  range  of  correlation  between  X  and  Y  is  .24  ±  .73,  or  from  —.49  to  .97.  Any  value 
outside  this  range  is  mathematically  inconsistent,  yet  may  occur  if  the  correlation  is 
obtained  with  a  differing  number  and  set  of  cases  for  the  two  correlations  in  the  all- 
available  approach. 

An  associated  problem  is  that  the  eigenvalues  in  the  correlation  matrix  can  become  nega¬ 
tive,  thus  altering  the  variance  properties  of  the  correlation  matrix.  Although  the  correlation 
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matrix  can  be  adjusted  to  eliminate  this  problem,  many  procedures  do  not  include  this  adjust¬ 
ment  process.  In  extreme  cases,  the  estimated  variance/covariance  matrix  is  not  positive  defi¬ 
nite  [17].  Both  of  these  problems  must  be  considered  when  selecting  the  all-available 
approach. 

Imputation  by  Using  Replacement  Values.  The  second  form  of  imputation  involves  replac¬ 
ing  missing  values  with  estimated  values  based  on  other  information  available  in  the  sample.  The 
principal  advantage  is  that  once  the  replacement  values  are  substituted,  all  observations  are  avail¬ 
able  for  use  in  the  analysis.  The  available  options  vary  from  the  direct  substitution  of  values  to 
estimation  processes  based  on  relationships  among  the  variables.  The  following  di  u  sion  focuses 
on  the  four  most  widely  used  methods,  although  many  other  forms  of  imputation  are  available 
[18, 21, 22],  These  methods  can  be  classified  as  to  whether  they  use  a  known  val  e  as  a  replacement 
or  calculate  a  replacement  value  from  other  observations. 

•  Using  Known  Replacement  Values:  The  common  character!  tic  in  these  methods  is  to 
identify  a  known  value,  most  often  from  a  single  observation,  that  is  used  to  replace  the 
missing  data.  The  observation  may  be  from  the  sample  or  even  external  to  the  sample. 
A  primary  consideration  is  identifying  the  appropriate  observation  through  some  measure 
of  similarity.  The  observation  with  missing  data  is  “matched”  to  a  similar  case,  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  replacement  values  for  the  missing  data  The  trade-off  in  assessing  similarity  is 
between  using  more  variables  to  get  a  better  “match”  versus  the  complexity  in  calculating 
similarity. 

*  Hot  or  Cold  Deck  Imputation.  In  this  approach,  the  researcher  substitutes  a  value  from 
another  source  for  the  missing  va  ues.  In  the  “hot  deck”  method,  the  value  comes  from 
another  observation  in  the  samp  e  that  is  deemed  similar.  Each  observation  with  missing 
data  is  paired  with  another  c  se  that  is  similar  on  a  variable(s)  specified  by  the  researcher. 
Then,  missing  data  are  repla  ed  with  valid  values  from  the  similar  observation.  “Cold  deck” 
imputation  derives  th  replacement  value  from  an  external  source  (e.g.,  prior  studies,  other 
samples,  etc.).  Here  the  researcher  must  be  sure  that  the  replacement  value  from  an  external 
source  is  more  valid  than  an  internally  generated  value.  Both  variants  of  this  method  pro¬ 
vide  the  researc  er  with  the  option  of  replacing  the  missing  data  with  actual  values  from 
similar  obse  vations  that  may  be  deemed  more  valid  than  some  calculated  value  from  all 
cases  such  as  the  mean  of  the  sample. 

*  Case  Substitution.  In  this  method,  entire  observations  with  missing  data  are  replaced  by 
c  osing  another  nonsampled  observation.  A  common  example  is  to  replace  a  sampled 
household  that  cannot  be  contacted  or  that  has  extensive  missing  data  with  another  house¬ 
hold  not  in  the  sample,  preferably  similar  to  the  original  observation.  This  method  is  most 
widely  used  to  replace  observations  with  complete  missing  data,  although  it  can  be  used  to 
replace  observations  with  lesser  amounts  of  missing  data  as  well.  At  issue  is  the  ability  to 
obtain  these  additional  observations  not  included  in  the  original  sample. 

•  Calculating  Replacement  Values:  The  second  basic  approach  involves  calculating  a  replace¬ 
ment  value  from  a  set  of  observations  with  valid  data  in  the  sample.  The  assumption  is  that  a 
value  derived  from  all  other  observations  in  the  sample  is  the  most  representative  replacement 
value.  These  methods,  particularly  mean  substitution,  are  more  widely  used  due  to  their  ease 
in  implementation  versus  the  use  of  known  values  discussed  previously. 

*  Mean  Substitution.  One  of  the  most  widely  used  methods,  mean  substitution  replaces  the 
missing  values  for  a  variable  with  the  mean  value  of  that  variable  calculated  from  all  valid 
responses.  The  rationale  of  this  approach  is  that  the  mean  is  the  best  single  replacement 
value.  This  approach,  although  it  is  used  extensively,  has  several  disadvantages.  First,  it 
understates  the  variance  estimates  by  using  the  mean  value  for  all  missing  data.  Second,  the 
actual  distribution  of  values  is  distorted  by  substituting  the  mean  for  the  missing  values. 
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Third,  this  method  depresses  the  observed  correlation  because  all  missing  data  will  have  a 
single  constant  value.  It  does  have  the  advantage,  however,  of  being  easily  implemented 
and  providing  all  cases  with  complete  information.  A  variant  of  this  method  is  group  mean 
substitution,  where  observations  with  missing  data  are  grouped  on  a  second  variable,  and 
then  mean  values  for  each  group  are  substituted  for  the  missing  values  within  the  group. 

*  Regression  Imputation.  In  this  method,  regression  analysis  is  used  to  predict  the  missing 
values  of  a  variable  based  on  its  relationsbip  to  other  variables  in  the  data  set.  First,  a  pre¬ 
dictive  equation  is  formed  for  each  variable  with  missing  data  and  estimated  from  all  cases 
with  valid  data.  Then,  replacement  values  for  each  missing  value  are  calculated  from  that 
observation’s  values  on  the  variables  in  the  predictive  equation.  Thus,  the  replacement 
value  is  derived  based  on  that  observation’s  values  on  other  variables  shown  to  rel  te  to  the 
missing  value. 

Although  it  has  the  appeal  of  using  relationships  already  existing  in  th  ample  as  the 
basis  of  prediction,  this  method  also  has  several  disadvantages.  First,  it  rei  forces  the  relation¬ 
ships  already  in  the  data.  As  the  use  of  this  method  increases,  the  resul  ing  data  become  more 
characteristic  of  the  sample  and  less  generalizable.  Second,  unless  tochastic  terms  are  added 
to  the  estimated  values,  the  variance  of  the  distribution  is  understated.  Third,  this  method 
assumes  that  the  variable  with  missing  data  has  substantial  o  elations  with  the  other  vari¬ 
ables.  If  these  correlations  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  meaningful  estimate,  then  other 
methods,  such  as  mean  substitution,  are  preferable.  Fo  rth  he  sample  must  be  large  enough 
to  allow  for  a  sufficient  number  of  observations  to  be  us  d  in  making  each  prediction.  Finally, 
the  regression  procedure  is  not  constrained  in  the  estimates  it  makes.  Thus,  the  predicted 
values  may  not  Ml  in  the  valid  ranges  for  variables  (e.g.,  a  value  of  1 1  may  be  predicted  for  a 
10-point  scale)  and  require  some  form  of  additi  nal  adjustment 

Even  with  all  of  these  potential  problems,  the  regression  method  of  imputation  holds 
promise  in  those  instances  for  which  moderate  levels  of  widely  scattered  missing  data  are 
present  and  for  which  the  relationships  between  variables  are  sufficiently  established  so  that 
the  researcher  is  confident  that  using  this  method  will  not  affect  the  generalizability  of  the 
results. 

The  range  of  possible  imputation  methods  varies  from  the  conservative  (complete  data 
method)  to  those  that  attempt  to  replicate  the  missing  data  as  much  as  possible  (e.g.,  regression  impu¬ 
tation  or  model-based  me  ods).  What  should  be  recognized  is  that  each  method  has  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  such  th  t  the  researcher  must  examine  each  missing  data  situation  and  select  the  most 
appropriate  imputation  method.  Table  2  provides  a  brief  comparison  of  the  imputation  method,  but 
a  quick  review  sho  s  that  no  single  method  is  best  in  all  situations.  However,  some  general  sugges¬ 
tions  (see  Rules  of  Thumb  3)  can  be  made  based  on  the  extent  of  missing  data. 

Giv  n  the  many  imputation  methods  available,  the  researcher  should  also  strongly  consider 
followi  g  a  multiple  imputation  strategy,  whereby  a  combination  of  several  methods  is  used.  In  this 
approach,  two  or  more  methods  of  imputation  are  used  to  derive  a  composite  estimate — usually 
th  mean  of  the  various  estimates — for  the  missing  value.  The  rationale  is  that  the  use  of  multiple 
approaches  minimizes  the  specific  concerns  with  any  single  method  and  the  composite  will  be  the 
best  possible  estimate.  The  choice  of  this  approach  is  primarily  based  on  the  trade-off  between 
the  researcher’s  perception  of  the  potential  benefits  versus  the  substantially  higher  effort  required  to 
make  and  combine  the  multiple  estimates. 

An  Illustration  of  Missing  Data  Diagnosis  with  the  Four-Step  Process 

To  illustrate  the  four-step  process  of  diagnosing  the  patterns  of  missing  data  and  the  application  of 
possible  remedies,  a  new  data  set  is  introduced  (a  complete  listing  of  the  observations  and  an 
electronic  copy  are  available  at  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  and  www.mvstats.com).  This  data 
set  was  collected  during  the  pretest  of  a  questionnaire  used  to  collect  data  for  the  1 1  EAT  database. 
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TABLE  2  Comparison  of  Imputation  Techniques  for  Missing  Data 

Imputation 

Method 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Best  Used  When: 

Imputation  Using  Only  Valid  Data 

Complete  Data 

•  Simplest  to 

•  Most  affected  by 

•  Large  sample  size 

implement 

nonrandom  processes 

•  Strong  relationships 

•  Default  for  many 

•  Greatest  reduction  in 

among  variables 

statistical  programs 

sample  size 

•  Low  levels  of 

•  Lowers  statistical  power 

missing  data 

All  Available  Data 

•  Maximizes  use  of 

•  Varying  sample  sizes 

•  Relatively  low  levels 

valid  data 

for  every  imputation 

of  miss  ng  data 

•  Results  in  largest 

•  Can  generate  "out  of 

•  Mode  e  relationships 

sample  size  possible 

range"  values  for 

among  variables 

without  replacing  values 

correlations  and  eigenvalues 

Imputation  Using  Known  Replacement  Values 

Case  Substitution 

•  Provides  realistic 

•  Must  have  additional 

•  Additional  cases  are  available 

replacement  values 

cases  not  in  the  original 

•  Able  to  identify  appropriate 

(i.e.,  another  actual 

sample 

replacement  cases 

observation)  rather 

•  Must  define  similari  y 

than  calculated  values 

measure  to  iden  ify 
replacement  c  se 

Hot  and  Cold  Deck 

•  Replaces  missing 

•  Must  de  ine  suitably 

•  Established  replacement 

Imputation 

data  with  actual 

simila  ases  or 

values  are  known,  or 

values  from  the  most 

appropriate  external 

•  Missing  data  process 

similar  case  or  best 

valu  s 

indicates  variables  upon 

known  value 

which  to  base  similarity 

Imputation  by  Calculating  Replacement  Values 

Mean  Substitution 

•  Easily  implemented 

•  Reduces  variance  of  the 

•  Relatively  low  levels 

•  Provides  all  cases  with 

distribution 

of  missing  data 

complete  information 

•  Distorts  distribution  of  the  data 

•  Relatively  strong 

•  Depresses  observed 

relationships  among 

correlations 

variables 

Regression 

•  Em  1  ys  actual 

•  Reinforces  existing 

•  Moderate  to  high  levels  of 

Imputation 

ela  onships  among 

relationships  and 

missing  data 

h  variables 

reduces  generalizability 

•  Relationships  sufficiently 

•  Replacement  values 

•  Must  have  sufficient 

established  so  as  to  not 

calculated  based  on 

relationships  among 

impact  generalizability 

an  observation's  own 

variables  to  generate 

•  Software  availability 

values  on  other 

valid  predicted  values 

variables 

•  Understates  variance 

•  Unique  set  of 

unless  error  term  added  to 

predictors  can  be  used 

replacement  value 

for  each  variable  with 

•  Replacement  values 

missing  data 

may  be  "out  of  range" 

Model-Based  Methods  for  MAR  Missing  Data  Processes 

Model-Based 

•  Accommodates  both 

•  Complex  model  specification 

•  Only  method  that  can 

Methods 

nonrandom  and  random 

by  researcher 

accommodate  nonrandom 

missing  data  processes 

•  Requires  specialized  software 

missing  data  processes 

•  Best  representation  of 

•  Typically  not  available 

•  High  levels  of  missing  data 

original  distribution  of 

directly  in  software  programs 

require  least  biased  method 

values  with  least  bias 

(except  EM  method  in  SPSS) 

to  ensure  generalizability 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  3 


Imputation  of  Missing  Data 

•  Under  10%  Any  of  the  imputation  methods  can  be  applied  when  missing  data  are  this  low, 

although  the  complete  case  method  has  been  shown  to  be  the  least  preferred 

•  10%  to  20%  The  increased  presence  of  missing  data  makes  the  all-available,  hot  deck  case 

substitution,  and  regression  methods  most  preferred  for  MCAR  data,  whereas 
model-based  methods  are  necessary  with  MAR  missing  data  processes 

•  Over  20%  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  impute  missing  data  when  the  level  is  over  20  percent, 

the  preferred  methods  are: 

•  The  regression  method  for  MCAR  situations 

*  Model-based  methods  when  MAR  missing  data  occur 


The  pretest  involved  70  individuals  and  collected  responses  on  14  variables  (9  metric  variables,  Vx  to 
Vs,  and  5  nonmetric  variables,  V10  to  V14).  The  variables  in  this  pretes  do  not  coincide  directly  with 
those  in  the  HBAT  data  set,  so  they  will  be  referred  to  just  by  their  variable  designation  (e.g.,  V3). 

In  the  course  of  pretesting,  however,  missing  data  occurred,  he  following  sections  detail  the 
diagnosis  of  the  missing  data  through  the  four-step  proces  .  A  number  of  software  programs  add 
analyses  of  missing  data,  among  them  BMDP  and  SPSS.  The  analyses  described  in  these  next 
sections  were  performed  with  the  Missing  Value  Analy  is  module  in  SPSS,  but  all  of  the  analyses 
can  be  replicated  by  data  manipulation  and  conven  ional  analysis.  Examples  are  provided  at 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  and  www.mvstats  com. 

STEP  1:  DETERMINE  THE  TYPE  OF  MISSING  DATA  All  the  missing  data  in  this  example  are 
unknown  and  not  ignorable  because  th  y  are  due  to  nonresponse  by  the  respondent  As  such,  the 
researcher  is  forced  to  proceed  in  the  examination  of  the  missing  data  processes. 

STEP  2:  DETERMINE  THE  EXTENT  OF  MISSING  DATA  The  objective  in  this  step  is  to  determine 
whether  the  extent  of  the  mis  ing  data  is  sufficiently  high  enough  to  warrant  a  diagnosis  of  randomness 
of  the  missing  data  (step  3)  r  is  it  at  a  low  enough  level  to  proceed  directly  to  the  remedy  (step  4).  The 
researcher  is  interested  in  the  level  of  missing  data  on  a  case  and  variable  basis,  plus  the  overall  extent 
of  missing  data  acr  s  all  cases. 

Table  3  contains  the  descriptive  statistics  for  the  observations  with  valid  values,  including 
the  percentage  of  cases  with  missing  data  on  each  variable.  Viewing  the  metric  variables  (P,  to  V9), 
we  see  hat  the  lowest  amount  of  missing  data  is  six  cases  for  V6  (9%  of  the  sample),  ranging  up 
to  30  er  ent  missing  (21  cases)  for  Vx.  This  frequency  makes  Vx  and  V3  possible  candidates  for 
deled  n  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  overall  amount  of  missing  data.  All  of  the  nonmetric  variables 
(V10  to  V14)  have  low  levels  of  missing  data  and  are  acceptable. 

Moreover,  the  amount  of  missing  data  per  case  is  also  tabulated.  Although  26  cases  have  no 
missing  data,  it  is  also  apparent  that  6  cases  have  50  percent  missing  data,  making  them  likely  to  be 
deleted  because  of  an  excessive  number  of  missing  values.  Table  4  shows  the  missing  data  patterns 
for  all  the  cases  with  missing  data,  and  these  six  cases  are  listed  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  As  we 
view  the  patterns  of  missing  data,  we  see  that  all  the  missing  data  for  the  nonmetric  variables  occurs 
in  these  six  cases,  such  that  after  their  deletion  there  will  be  only  valid  data  for  these  variables. 

Even  though  it  is  obvious  that  deleting  the  six  cases  will  improve  the  extent  of  missing  data, 
the  researcher  must  also  consider  the  possibility  of  deleting  a  variable(s)  if  the  missing  data  level  is 
high.  The  two  most  likely  variables  for  deletion  are  Vx  and  V*  with  30  percent  and  24  percent 
missing  data,  respectively.  Table  5  provides  insight  into  the  impact  of  deleting  one  or  both  by 
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TABLE  3  Summary  Statistics  of  Missing  Data  for  Original  Sample 


Variable 

Number  of 
Cases 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Missing  Data 

Number  Percent 

F, 

49 

4.0 

.93 

21 

30 

V2 

57 

1.9 

.93 

13 

19 

53 

8.1 

1.41 

17 

24 

63 

5.2 

1.17 

7 

10 

61 

2.9 

.78 

9 

13 

64 

2.6 

.72 

6 

9 

v-, 

61 

6.8 

1.68 

9 

13 

61 

46.0 

9.36 

9 

13 

V9 

63 

4.8 

.83 

10 

Fio 

68 

NA 

NA 

2 

3 

F,i 

68 

NA 

NA 

2 

3 

Vy2 

68 

NA 

NA 

2 

3 

F,3 

69 

NA 

NA 

1 

1 

F,4 

68 

NA 

NA 

2 

3 

NA  =  Not  applicable  to  nonmetric  variables 

Summary  of  Cases 

Number  of  Missing 

Data  per  Case 

Number  of  C  ses 

Percent  of  Sample 

0 

26 

37 

1 

15 

21 

2 

19 

27 

3 

4 

6 

7 

6 

9 

Total 

70 

100% 

examining  the  patterns  of  missing  data  and  assessing  the  extent  that  missing  data  will  be  decreased.  For 
example,  the  fir  t  pattern  (first  row)  shows  no  missing  data  for  the  26  cases.  The  pattern  of  the  second 
row  show  missing  data  only  on  V3  and  indicates  that  only  one  case  has  this  pattern.  The  far  right 
column  indicates  the  number  of  cases  having  complete  information  if  this  pattern  is  eliminated 
(i.e ,  hese  variables  deleted  or  replacement  values  imputed).  In  the  case  of  this  first  pattern,  we  see  that 
the  number  of  cases  with  complete  data  would  increase  by  1,  to  27,  by  deleting  V3  because  only  1  case 
as  missing  data  on  only  V3.  If  we  look  at  the  fourth  row,  we  see  that  6  cases  are  missing  data  on  only 
so  that  if  we  delete  V\  32  cases  will  have  complete  data.  Finally,  row  3  denotes  the  pattern  of  miss¬ 
ing  data  on  both  V\  and  V3,  and  if  we  delete  both  variables  the  number  of  cases  with  complete  data  will 
increase  to  37.  Thus,  deleting  just  V3  adds  1  case  with  complete  data,  just  deleting  V\  increases  the  total 
by  6  cases,  and  deleting  both  variables  increases  the  cases  with  complete  data  by  1 1,  to  a  total  of  37. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  we  will  delete  just  V\,  leaving  V3  with  a  fairly  high  amount  of 
missing  data  to  demonstrate  its  impact  in  the  imputation  process.  The  result  is  a  sample  of  64  cases 
with  now  only  eight  metric  variables.  Table  6  contains  the  summary  statistics  on  this  reduced  sam¬ 
ple.  The  extent  of  missing  data  decreased  markedly  just  by  deleting  six  cases  (less  than  10%  of  the 
sample)  and  one  variable.  Now,  one-half  of  the  sample  has  complete  data,  only  two  variables  have 
more  than  10  percent  missing  data,  and  the  nonmetric  variables  now  have  all  complete  data. 
Moreover,  the  largest  number  of  missing  values  for  any  case  is  two,  which  indicates  that  imputation 
should  not  affect  any  case  in  a  substantial  manner. 
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TABLE  4  Patterns  of  Missing  Data  by  Case 

Missing  Data  Patterns 

Case 

#  Missing 

%  Missing 

Vi 

V2 

V3 

V, 

Vs 

v6 

V7 

V8 

V9  v,0 

Vn 

Vl2 

Vl3 

Vl4 

205 

1 

7.1 

s 

2 

14.3 

S 

s 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

255 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

238 

1 

7.1 

s 

1 

7.1 

s 

- 

253 

1 

7.1 

s 

256 

1 

7.1 

s 

259 

1 

7.1 

s 

1 

7.1 

s 

228 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

246 

1 

7.1 

s 

225 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

222 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

241 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

229 

1 

7.1 

s 

216 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

218 

2 

14.3 

5 

s 

232 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

248 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

1 

7.1 

s 

249 

1 

7.1 

s 

1 

7.1 

s 

213 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

257 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

231 

1 

7.1 

s 

219 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

244 

1 

7.1 

s 

227 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

224 

3 

21.4 

s 

s 

s 

1 

7.1 

s 

235 

2 

14.3 

s 

s 

204 

3 

21.4 

s 

s 

s 

207 

3 

21.4 

s 

s 

s 

221 

3 

21.4 

s 

s 

s 

245 

7 

50.0 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

7 

50.0 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

7 

50.0 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

7 

50.0 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s  s 

263 

7 

50.0 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

214 

7 

50.0 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

Note:  Only  cases  with  missing  data  are  shown. 


S  =  missing  data. 


Having  deleted  six  cases  and  one  variable,  the  extent  of  missing  data  is  still  high  enough  to 
justify  moving  to  step  3  and  diagnosing  the  randomness  of  the  missing  data  patterns.  This  analysis 
will  be  limited  to  the  metric  variables  because  the  nonmetric  variables  now  have  no  missing  data. 
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TABLE  5  Missing  Data  Patterns 


Missing  Data  Patterns 

Number 
of  Cases 

Vi 

v2 

V3 

V4 

Vs 

Vs 

V7 

Vs 

Vs 

V10 

V11 

V12 

V14 

Number  of 
Complete  Cases 
if  Variables 
Missing  in 
Pattern 

Are  Not  Used 

26 

26 

1 

X 

27 

4 

X 

X 

37 

6 

X 

32 

1 

X 

X 

34 

1 

X 

27 

2 

X 

X 

30 

2 

X 

X 

30 

1 

X 

27 

2 

X 

X 

35 

2 

X 

X 

37 

3 

X 

29 

2 

X 

X 

32 

1 

X 

X 

31 

1 

X 

27 

1 

X 

X 

29 

1 

27 

1 

X 

X 

31 

1 

X 

X 

X 

40 

1 

X 

27 

1 

X 

X 

28 

2 

X 

X 

X 

40 

1 

X 

X 

X 

39 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

47 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

38 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

40 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

34 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

37 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

38 

Notes:  Represents  th  umber  of  cases  with  each  missing  data  pattern.  For  example,  reading  down  the  column  for  the  first  three  values 

(26,  1,  and  4),  26  c  ses  are  not  missing  data  on  any  variable.  Then,  one  case  is  missing  data  on  V3.  Then,  four  cases  are  missing  data  on  two 
variables  (Yj  and  V3). 


STEP  3:  DIAGNOSING  THE  RANDOMNESS  OF  THE  MISSING  DATA  PROCESS  The  next  Step  is  an 
empirical  examination  of  the  patterns  of  missing  data  to  determine  whether  the  missing  data  are  distrib¬ 
uted  randomly  across  the  cases  and  the  variables.  Hopefully  the  missing  data  will  be  judged  MCAR, 
thus  allowing  a  wider  range  of  remedies  in  the  imputation  process.  We  will  first  employ  a  test  of  compar¬ 
ison  between  groups  of  missing  and  nonmissing  cases  and  then  conduct  an  overall  test  for  randomness. 

The  first  test  for  assessing  randomness  is  to  compare  the  observations  with  and  without  miss¬ 
ing  data  for  each  variable  on  the  other  variables.  For  example,  the  observations  with  missing  data  on 
V2  are  placed  in  one  group  and  those  observations  with  valid  responses  for  V2  are  placed  in  another 
group.  Then,  these  two  groups  are  compared  to  identify  any  differences  on  the  remaining  metric 
variables  ( V3  through  V9).  Once  comparisons  have  been  made  on  all  of  the  variables,  new  groups  are 
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TABLE  6 

Summary  Statistics  for  Reduced  Sample  (Six  Cases  and  V,  Deleted) 

Number  of 
Cases 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Missing  Data 

Number  Percent 

v2 

54 

1.9 

.86 

10 

16 

v3 

50 

8.1 

1.32 

14 

22 

V4 

60 

5.1 

1.19 

4 

6 

Vs 

59 

2.8 

.75 

5 

8 

V6 

63 

2.6 

.72 

1 

2 

v7 

60 

6.8 

1.68 

4 

6 

Vs 

60 

46.0 

9.42 

4 

6 

V9 

60 

4.8 

.82 

4 

6 

i^io 

64 

0 

0 

Vn 

64 

0 

0 

Vu 

64 

0 

0 

Vu 

64 

0 

0 

Vu 

64 

0 

0 

Summary  of  Cases 

Number  of  Missing 

Data  per  Case 

Number  of  Cases 

Percent  of  Sample 

0 

32 

50 

1 

18 

28 

2 

14 

22 

Total 

64 

100 

formed  based  on  the  missing  data  for  the  next  variable  (V3)  and  the  comparisons  are  performed 
again  on  the  remaining  varia  les.  This  process  continues  until  each  variable  (V2  through  Vi,;  remem¬ 
ber  V,  has  been  exclu  ed  has  been  examined  for  any  differences.  The  objective  is  to  identify  any 
systematic  missing  data  process  that  would  be  reflected  in  patterns  of  significant  differences. 

Table  7  contains  the  results  for  this  analysis  of  the  64  remaining  observations.  The  only 
noticeable  pat  m  of  significant  /-values  occurs  for  V2,  for  which  three  of  the  eight  comparisons 
(V4,  V5,  and  V()  found  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups.  Moreover,  only  one  other 
instanc  (groups  formed  on  V4  and  compared  on  Vf}  showed  a  significant  difference.  This  analysis 
indi  a  s  that  although  significant  differences  can  be  found  due  to  the  missing  data  on  one  variable 
(V  ),  the  effects  are  limited  to  only  this  variable,  making  it  of  marginal  concern.  If  later  tests  of  ran¬ 
domness  indicate  a  nonrandom  pattern  of  missing  data,  these  results  would  then  provide  a  starting 
point  for  possible  remedies. 

The  final  test  is  an  overall  test  of  the  missing  data  for  being  missing  completely  at  random 
(MCAR).  The  test  makes  a  comparison  of  the  actual  pattern  of  missing  data  with  what  would  be 
expected  if  the  missing  data  were  totally  randomly  distributed.  The  MCAR  missing  data  process 
is  indicated  by  a  nonsignificant  statistical  level  (e.g.,  greater  than  .05),  showing  that  the 
observed  pattern  does  not  differ  from  a  random  pattern.  This  test  is  performed  in  the  Missing 
Value  Analysis  module  of  SPSS  as  well  as  several  other  software  packages  dealing  with  missing 
value  analysis. 

In  this  instance,  Little’s  MCAR  test  has  a  significance  level  of  .583,  indicating  a  nonsignifi¬ 
cant  difference  between  the  observed  missing  data  pattern  in  the  reduced  sample  and  a  random 
pattern.  This  result,  coupled  with  the  earlier  analysis  showing  minimal  differences  in  a  nonrandom 
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Assessing  the  Randomness  of  Missing 
Missing  Versus  Valid  Data 


Through  Group  Com  pari  so 


ns  of  Ol 


bservations  with 


Groups  Formed  by 


Missing  Data  on: 

v2 

v3 

v* 

Vs 

v6 

v7 

VB 

Vs 

v2 

f-value 

.7 

-2.2 

-4.2 

-2.4 

-1 .2 

-1.1 

-1.2 

Significance 

.528 

.044 

.001 

.034 

.260 

.318 

.233 

Number  of  cases  (valid  data) 

54 

42 

50 

49 

53 

51 

52 

50 

Number  of  cases  (missing  data) 

0 

8 

10 

10 

10 

9 

8 

10 

Mean  of  cases  (valid  data) 

1.9 

8.2 

5.0 

2.7 

2.5 

6.7 

45  5 

4.8 

Mean  cases  (missing  data) 

7.9 

5.9 

3.5 

3.1 

7.4 

49.2 

5.0 

v3 

f-value 

1.4 

1.1 

2.0 

.2 

.0 

1.9 

.9 

Significance 

.180 

.286 

.066 

.818 

965 

.073 

.399 

Number  of  cases  (valid  data) 

42 

50 

48 

47 

49 

47 

46 

48 

Number  of  cases  (missing  data) 

12 

0 

12 

12 

14 

13 

14 

12 

Mean  of  cases  (valid  data) 

2.0 

8.1 

5.2 

2.9 

2  6 

6.8 

47.0 

4.8 

Mean  cases  (missing  data) 

1.6 

4.8 

2.4 

2  6 

6.8 

42.5 

4.6 

v4 

f-value 

2.6 

-.3 

.2 

1.4 

1.5 

.2 

-2.4 

Significance 

.046 

.785 

.888 

.249 

.197 

.830 

.064 

Number  of  cases  (valid  data) 

50 

48 

60 

55 

59 

56 

56 

56 

Number  of  cases  (missing  data) 

4 

2 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Mean  of  cases  (valid  data) 

1.9 

8.1 

5.1 

2.8 

2.6 

6.8 

46.0 

4.8 

Mean  cases  (missing  data) 

1.3 

8.4 

2.8 

2.3 

6.2 

45.2 

5.4 

V5 

f-value 

-.3 

.8 

4 

-.9 

-.4 

.5 

.6 

Significance 

.749 

.502 

.734 

.423 

.696 

.669 

.605 

Number  of  cases  (valid  data) 

49 

7 

55 

59 

58 

55 

55 

55 

Number  of  cases  (missing  data) 

5 

3 

5 

0 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Mean  of  cases  (valid  data) 

1.9 

8.2 

5.2 

2.8 

2.6 

6.8 

46.2 

4.8 

Mean  cases  (missing  data) 

2.0 

7.1 

5.0 

2.9 

7.1 

43.6 

4.6 

v7 

f-value 

9 

.2 

-2.1 

.9 

-1.5 

.5 

.4 

Significance 

.440 

.864 

.118 

.441 

.193 

.658 

.704 

Number  of  cases  (valid  data) 

51 

47 

56 

55 

59 

60 

57 

56 

Number  of  cases  (missing  dat  ) 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

0 

3 

4 

Mean  of  cases  (valid  data) 

1.9 

8.1 

5.1 

2.9 

2.6 

6.8 

46.1 

4.8 

Mean  cases  (missing  data) 

1.5 

8.0 

6.2 

2.5 

2.9 

42.7 

4.7 

VB 

f-value 

-1 .4 

2.2 

-1.1 

-.9 

-1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

Significance 

.384 

.101 

.326 

.401 

.149 

.128 

.155 

Number  of  cas  s  (valid  data) 

52 

46 

56 

55 

59 

57 

60 

56 

Number  of  cases  (missing  data) 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

0 

4 

Mean  of  c  ses  (valid  data) 

1.9 

8.3 

5.1 

2.8 

2.6 

6.8 

46.0 

4.8 

Mean  cases  (missing  data) 

3.0 

6.6 

5.6 

3.1 

3.0 

6.3 

4.5 

V9 

a  ue 

.8 

-2.1 

2.5 

2.7 

1.3 

.9 

2.4 

ignificance 

.463 

.235 

.076 

.056 

.302 

.409 

.066 

Number  of  cases  (valid  data) 

50 

48 

56 

55 

60 

56 

56 

60 

Number  of  cases  (missing  data) 

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

0 

Mean  of  cases  (valid  data) 

1.9 

8.1 

5.2 

2.9 

2.6 

6.8 

46.4 

4.8 

Mean  cases  (missing  data) 

1.6 

9.2 

3.9 

2.1 

2.2 

6.3 

39.5 

Notes:  Each  cell  contains  six  values:  (1)  /-value  for  the  comparison  of  the  means  of  the  column  variable  across  the  groups  formed  between  group 
a  (cases  with  valid  data  on  the  row  variable)  and  group  b  (observations  with  missing  data  on  the  row  variable;  (2)  significance  of  the  /-value  for 
group  comparisons;  (3)  and  (4)  number  of  cases  for  group  a  (valid  data)  and  group  b  (missing  data);  (5)  and  (6)  mean  of  column  variable  for 
group  a  (valid  data  on  row  variable)  and  group  b  (missing  data  on  row  variable). 

Interpretation  of  the  table:  The  upper  right  cell  indicates  that  a  /-value  fra-  the  comparison  of  Vjj  between  group  a  (valid  data  on  Vf)  and  group  b 
(missing  data  on  V2)  is  — 1-2,  which  has  a  significance  level  of  .233.  The  sample  sizes  of  groups  a  and  b  are  50  and  10,  respectively.  Finally,  the 
mean  of  group  a  (valid  data  on  Vf)  is  4.8,  whereas  the  mean  of  group  b  (missing  data  on  Vf)  is  5.0. 
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pattern,  allow  for  the  missing  data  process  to  be  considered  MCAR.  As  a  result,  the  researcher  may 
employ  any  of  the  remedies  for  missing  data,  because  no  potential  biases  exist  in  the  patterns  of 
missing  data. 

STEP  4:  SELECTING  AN  IMPUTATION  METHOD  As  discussed  earlier,  numerous  imputation  meth¬ 
ods  are  available  for  both  MAR  and  MCAR  missing  data  processes.  In  this  instance,  the  MCAR 
missing  data  process  allows  for  use  of  any  imputation  methods.  The  other  factor  to  consider  is  the 
extent  of  missing  data.  As  the  missing  data  level  increases,  methods  such  as  the  complete  informa¬ 
tion  method  become  less  desirable  due  to  restrictions  on  sample  size,  and  the  all-available  method, 
regression,  and  model-based  methods  become  more  preferred. 

The  first  option  is  to  use  only  observations  with  complete  data.  The  advantag  o  this 
approach  in  maintaining  consistency  in  the  correlation  matrix  is  offset  in  this  case,  howe  r,  by  its 
reduction  of  the  sample  to  such  a  small  size  (32  cases)  that  it  is  not  useful  in  furth  nalyses.  The 
next  options  are  to  still  use  only  valid  data  through  the  all-available  method  or  ca  cul  te  replacement 
values  through  such  methods  as  the  mean  substitution,  the  regression-based  method,  or  even  a 
model-building  approach  (e.g.,  EM  method).  Because  the  missing  data  a  e  MCAR,  all  of  these 
methods  will  be  employed  and  then  compared  to  assess  the  differences  that  arise  between  methods. 
They  could  also  form  the  basis  for  a  multiple  imputation  strategy  wher  all  the  results  are  combined 
into  a  single  overall  result 

Table  8  details  the  results  of  estimating  means  and  sta  dard  deviations  by  four  imputation 
methods  (mean  substitution,  all-available,  regression,  and  EM)  In  comparing  the  means,  we  find  a 
general  consistency  between  the  methods,  with  no  noticeable  patterns.  For  the  standard  deviations, 
however,  we  can  see  the  variance  reduction  associated  with  the  mean  substitution  method.  Across 
all  variables,  it  consistently  provides  the  smallest  sta  dard  deviation,  attributable  to  the  substitution 
on  the  constant  value.  The  other  three  methods  aga  n  show  a  consistency  in  the  results,  indicative  of 
the  lack  of  bias  in  any  of  the  methods  since  the  missing  data  process  was  deemed  MCAR. 

Finally,  Table  9  contains  the  corre  ations  obtained  from  the  complete  case,  all-available, 
mean  substitution,  and  EM  imputation  approaches.  In  most  instances  the  correlations  are  similar, 
but  several  substantial  differences  arise.  First  is  a  consistency  between  the  correlations  obtained 
with  the  all-available,  mean  s  bstitution,  and  EM  approaches.  Consistent  differences  occur, 
however,  between  these  values  and  the  values  from  the  complete  case  approach.  Second,  the  notable 
differences  are  concentrated  in  the  correlations  with  V2  and  V3,  the  two  variables  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  missing  data  in  the  reduced  sample  (refer  back  to  Table  6).  These  differences  may 


TABLE  8  Comp  ring  the  Estimates  of  the  Mean  and  Standard  Deviation  Across  Four 


Imputation  Methods 


Impu  ation  Method 

Estimated  Means 

V2 

v3 

V4 

V* 

v6 

v7 

Vs 

Vs 

Mean  Substitution 

1.90 

m 

2.84 

2.60 

6.79 

45.97 

4.80 

All  Available 

1.90 

Mil 

2.84 

2.60 

6.79 

45.97 

4.80 

Regression 

1.99 

2.83 

2.58 

6.84 

45.81 

4.77 

EM 

2.00 

2.88 

2.54 

6.72 

47.72 

4.85 

Estimated  Standard  Deviations 

Imputation  Method 

V2 

v3 

V4 

Vs 

V6 

v7 

Vs 

Vs 

Mean  Substitution 

.79 

1.16 

1.15 

.72 

.71 

1.62 

9.12 

.79 

All  Available 

.86 

1.32 

1.19 

.75 

.72 

1.67 

9.42 

.82 

Regression 

.87 

1.26 

1.16 

.75 

.73 

1.67 

9.28 

.81 

EM 

.84 

1.21 

1.11 

.72 

1.69 

9.67 

.88 
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TABLE  9  Comparison  of  Correlations  Obtained  with  the  Complete  Case  (USTWISE), 

All-Available  (PAIRWISE),  Mean  Substitution,  and  EM  Methods  of  Imputation 


V2  V3  V4  Vs  V6  V7  Va  Vg 


V2  1 .00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

V3  -.29  1 .00 

-.36  1 .00 

-.29  1 .00 

-.32  1 .00 


v4 

.28 

-.07 

1.00 

.30 

-.07 

1.00 

.24 

-.06 

1.00 

.30 

-.09 

1.00 

Vs 

.29 

.25 

.26 

1.00 

.44 

.05 

.43 

1.00 

.38 

.04 

.42 

1.00 

.48 

.07 

.41 

1.00 

Vs 

.35 

-.09 

.82 

.  1 

1.00 

.26 

-.06 

.81 

.34 

1.00 

.22 

-.03 

.77 

.32 

1.00 

.30 

-.07 

.80 

.38 

1.00 

Vi 

.34 

-.41 

42 

-.03 

.54 

1.00 

.35 

-.36 

.40 

.07 

.40 

1.00 

.31 

-.29 

.37 

.06 

.40 

1.00 

.35 

-.30 

.40 

.03 

.41 

1.00 

Va 

.01 

.72 

.20 

.71 

.26 

-.27 

1.00 

.15 

.60 

.22 

.71 

.27 

-.20 

1.00 

.13 

.50 

.21 

.66 

.26 

-.20 

1.00 

.17 

.54 

.20 

.68 

.27 

-.19 

1.00 

Vg 

-27 

.77 

.21 

.46 

.09 

-.43 

.71 

1.00 

-  18 

.70 

.38 

.53 

.23 

-.26 

.67 

1.00 

-.17 

.63 

.34 

.48 

.23 

-.25 

.65 

1.00 

-.08 

.61 

.36 

.55 

.24 

-.24 

.67 

1.00 

Interp  elation:  The  top  value  is  the  correlation  obtained  with  the  complete  case  method,  the  second  value  is  obtained  with 
the  1-availaUe  method,  the  third  value  is  the  correlation  from  the  mean  substitution  method,  and  the  fourth  correlation 
e  lilts  from  the  EM  method  of  imputation. 


indicate  the  impact  of  a  missing  data  process,  even  though  the  overall  randomness  test  showed  no 
significant  pattern.  Although  the  researcher  has  no  proof  of  greater  validity  for  any  of  the 
approaches,  these  results  demonstrate  the  marked  differences  sometimes  obtained  between  the 
approaches.  Whichever  approach  is  chosen,  the  researcher  should  examine  the  correlations  obtained 
by  alternative  methods  to  understand  the  range  of  possible  values. 

The  task  for  the  researcher  is  to  coalesce  the  missing  data  patterns  with  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  each  approach  and  then  select  the  most  appropriate  method.  In  the  instance 
of  differing  estimates,  the  more  conservative  approach  of  combining  the  estimates  into  a 
single  estimate  (the  multiple  imputation  approach)  may  be  the  most  appropriate  choice. 
Whichever  approach  is  used,  the  data  set  with  replacement  values  should  be  saved  for  further 
analysis. 
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A  RECAP  OF  THE  MISSING  VALUE  ANALYSIS  Evaluation  of  the  issues  surrounding  missing  data 
in  the  data  set  can  be  summarized  in  four  conclusions: 

1.  The  missing  data  process  is  MCAR.  All  of  the  diagnostic  techniques  support  the  conclusion 
that  no  systematic  missing  data  process  exists,  making  the  missing  data  MCAR  (missing 
completely  at  random).  Such  a  finding  provides  two  advantages  to  the  researcher.  First,  it 
should  not  involve  any  hidden  impact  on  the  results  that  need  to  be  considered  when  interpret¬ 
ing  the  results.  Second,  any  of  the  imputation  methods  can  be  applied  as  remedies  for  the 
missing  data.  Their  selection  need  not  be  based  on  their  ability  to  handle  nonrandom 
processes,  but  instead  on  the  applicability  of  the  process  and  its  impact  on  the  results. 

2.  Imputation  is  the  most  logical  course  of  action.  Even  given  the  benefit  of  deleting  c  e  and 
variables,  the  researcher  is  precluded  from  the  simple  solution  of  using  the  complete  case 
method,  because  it  results  in  an  inadequate  sample  size.  Some  form  of  imputati  is  therefore 
needed  to  maintain  an  adequate  sample  size  for  any  multivariate  analysis. 

3.  Imputed  correlations  differ  across  techniques.  When  estimating  correlatio  s  among  the  vari¬ 
ables  in  the  presence  of  missing  data,  the  researcher  can  choose  from  fou  commonly  employed 
techniques:  the  complete  case  method,  the  all-available  information  m  thod,  the  mean  substitu¬ 
tion  method,  and  the  EM  method.  The  researcher  is  laced  in  this  situation,  however,  with  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  results  among  these  methods.  The  all-available  information,  mean  substitution,  and 
EM  approaches  lead  to  generally  consistent  results.  Notable  differences,  however,  are  found 
between  these  approaches  and  the  complete  informati  n  approach.  Even  though  the  complete 
information  approach  would  seem  the  most  “safe”  and  conservative,  in  this  case  it  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  due  to  the  small  sample  used  (only  26  observations)  and  its  marked  differences  from  the 
other  two  methods.  The  researcher  should,  if  n  ce  sary,  choose  among  the  other  approaches. 

4.  Multiple  methods  for  replacing  the  mi  mg  data  are  available  and  appropriate.  As 
already  mentioned,  mean  substitution  is  one  acceptable  means  of  generating  replacement 
values  for  the  missing  data.  The  res  archer  also  has  available  the  regression  and  EM  imputa¬ 
tion  methods,  each  of  which  give  re  sonably  consistent  estimates  for  most  variables.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  several  acceptable  methods  also  enables  the  researcher  to  combine  the  estimates  into  a 
single  composite,  hopefully  mitigating  any  effects  strictly  due  to  one  of  the  methods. 

In  conclusion,  the  analytical  tools  and  the  diagnostic  processes  presented  in  the  earlier  section 
provide  an  adequate  basi  r  understanding  and  accommodating  the  missing  data  found  in  the 
pretest  data.  As  this  example  demonstrates,  the  researcher  need  not  fear  that  missing  data  will 
always  preclude  a  multivariate  analysis  or  always  limit  the  generalizability  of  the  results.  Instead, 
the  possibly  hidden  impact  of  missing  data  can  be  identified  and  actions  taken  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  missi  g  data  on  the  analyses  performed. 


OUTLIERS 

Outliers  are  observations  with  a  unique  combination  of  characteristics  identifiable  as  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other  observations.  What  constitutes  a  unique  characteristic?  Typically  it  is  judged 
to  be  an  unusually  high  or  low  value  on  a  variable  or  a  unique  combination  of  values  across  several 
variables  that  make  the  observation  stand  out  from  the  others.  In  assessing  the  impact  of  outliers,  we 
must  consider  the  practical  and  substantive  considerations: 

•  From  a  practical  standpoint,  outliers  can  have  a  marked  effect  on  any  type  of  empirical  analy¬ 
sis.  For  example,  assume  that  we  sample  20  individuals  to  determine  the  average  household 
income.  In  our  sample  we  gather  responses  that  range  between  $20,000  and  $100,000,  so  that 
the  average  is  $45,000.  But  assume  that  the  21st  person  has  an  income  of  $1  million.  If  we 
include  this  value  in  the  analysis,  the  average  income  increases  to  more  than  $90,000. 
Obviously,  the  outlier  is  a  valid  case,  but  what  is  the  better  estimate  of  the  average  household 
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income:  $45,000  or  $90,000?  The  researcher  must  assess  whether  the  outlying  value  is 
retained  or  eliminated  due  to  its  undue  influence  on  the  results. 

•  In  substantive  terms,  the  outlier  must  be  viewed  in  light  of  how  representative  it  is  of  the 
population.  Again,  using  our  example  of  household  income,  how  representative  of  the  more 
wealthy  segment  is  the  millionaire?  If  the  researcher  feels  that  it  is  a  small,  but  viable  segment 
in  the  population,  then  perhaps  the  value  should  be  retained.  If,  however,  this  millionaire  is 
the  only  one  in  the  entire  population  and  truly  far  above  everyone  else  (i.e.,  unique)  and  rep¬ 
resents  an  extreme  value,  then  it  may  be  deleted. 

Outliers  cannot  be  categorically  characterized  as  either  beneficial  or  problema  c,  but  instead 
must  be  viewed  within  the  context  of  the  analysis  and  should  be  evaluated  by  the  type  f  information 
they  may  provide.  When  beneficial,  outliers — although  different  from  the  majority  of  the  sample — 
may  be  indicative  of  characteristics  of  the  population  that  would  not  be  di  overed  in  the  normal 
course  of  analysis.  In  contrast,  problematic  outliers  are  not  representative  of  the  population,  are 
counter  to  the  objectives  of  the  analysis,  and  can  seriously  distort  statisti  al  tests.  Owing  to  the  vary¬ 
ing  impact  of  outliers,  it  is  imperative  that  the  researcher  examine  the  data  for  the  presence  of  outliers 
and  ascertain  their  type  of  influence.  Additionally,  outliers  should  be  placed  in  a  framework  particu¬ 
larly  suited  for  assessing  the  influence  of  individual  observations  and  determining  whether  this  influ¬ 
ence  is  helpful  or  harmful. 

Why  do  outliers  occur?  Outliers  can  be  classified  into  one  of  four  classes  based  on  the  source 
of  their  uniqueness: 

•  The  first  class  arises  from  a  procedural  error,  such  as  a  data  entry  error  or  a  mistake  in  coding. 
These  outliers  should  be  identified  in  the  ata  cleaning  stage,  but  if  overlooked  they  should  be 
eliminated  or  recorded  as  missing  al  es. 

•  The  second  class  of  outlier  is  the  observation  that  occurs  as  the  result  of  an  extraordinary  event, 
which  accounts  for  the  uniqueness  of  the  observation.  For  example,  assume  we  are  tracking 
average  daily  rainfall,  wh  n  we  have  a  hurricane  that  lasts  for  several  days  and  records 
extremely  high  rainfall  e  els.  These  rainfall  levels  are  not  comparable  to  anything  else 
recorded  in  the  normal  weather  patterns.  If  included,  they  will  markedly  change  the  pattern  of 
the  results.  The  researcher  must  decide  whether  the  extraordinary  event  fits  the  objectives  of 
the  research.  If  so,  the  outlier  should  be  retained  in  the  analysis.  If  not,  it  should  be  deleted. 

•  The  third  cla  s  of  outlier  comprises  extraordinary  observations  for  which  the  researcher  has  no 
explanatio  .  In  these  instances,  a  unique  and  markedly  different  profile  emerges.  Although  these 
outliers  are  the  most  likely  to  be  omitted,  they  may  be  retained  if  the  researcher  feels  they 
repr  s  nt  a  valid  element  of  the  population.  Perhaps  they  represent  an  emerging  element,  or  an 
untapped  element  previously  not  identified.  Here  the  researcher  must  use  judgment  in  the 
retention/deletion  decision. 

The  fourth  and  final  class  of  outlier  contains  observations  that  fall  within  the  ordinary  range 
of  values  on  each  of  the  variables.  These  observations  are  not  particularly  high  or  low  on  the 
variables,  but  are  unique  in  their  combination  of  values  across  the  variables.  In  these  situ¬ 
ations,  the  researcher  should  retain  the  observation  unless  specific  evidence  is  available  that 
discounts  the  outlier  as  a  valid  member  of  the  population. 

Detecting  and  Handling  Outliers 

The  following  sections  detail  the  methods  used  in  detecting  outliers  in  univariate,  bivariate,  and 
multivariate  situations.  Once  identified,  they  may  be  profiled  to  aid  in  placing  them  into  one  of  the 
four  classes  just  described.  Finally,  the  researcher  must  decide  on  the  retention  or  exclusion  of 
each  outlier,  judging  not  only  from  the  characteristics  of  the  outlier  but  also  from  the  objectives  of 
the  analysis. 
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METHODS  OF  DETECTING  OUTLIERS  Outliers  can  be  identified  from  a  univariate,  bivariate,  or 
multivariate  perspective  based  on  the  number  of  variables  (characteristics)  considered.  The 
researcher  should  utilize  as  many  of  these  perspectives  as  possible,  looking  for  a  consistent  pattern 
across  perspectives  to  identify  outliers.  The  following  discussion  details  the  processes  involved  in 
each  of  the  three  perspectives. 

Univariate  Detection.  The  univariate  identification  of  outliers  examines  the  distribution  of 
observations  for  each  variable  in  the  analysis  and  selects  as  outliers  those  cases  tailing  at  the  outer 
ranges  (high  or  low)  of  the  distribution.  The  primary  issue  is  establishing  the  threshold  for  designa¬ 
tion  of  an  outlier.  The  typical  approach  first  converts  the  data  values  to  standard  scores,  which  have 
a  mean  of  0  and  a  standard  deviation  of  1.  Because  the  values  are  expressed  in  a  stand  rdized 
format,  comparisons  across  variables  can  be  made  easily. 

In  either  case,  the  researcher  must  recognize  that  a  certain  number  of  observatio  s  may  occur 
normally  in  these  outer  ranges  of  the  distribution.  The  researcher  should  strive  to  id  ntify  only  those 
truly  distinctive  observations  and  designate  them  as  outliers. 

Bivariate  Detection.  In  addition  to  the  univariate  assessment,  pairs  o  variables  can  be  assessed 
jointly  through  a  scatterplot.  Cases  that  tall  markedly  outside  the  range  of  the  other  observations  will  be 
seen  as  isolated  points  in  the  scatterplot  lb  assist  in  determining  the  e  pected  range  of  observations  in 
this  two-dimensional  portrayal,  an  ellipse  representing  a  bivariate  normal  distribution’s  confidence 
interval  (typically  set  at  the  90%  or  95%  level)  is  superimposed  over  the  scatterplot.  This  ellipse 
provides  a  graphical  portrayal  of  the  confidence  limits  and  facilitates  identification  of  the  outliers. 
A  variant  of  the  scatterplot  is  termed  the  influence  plot,  wit  each  point  varying  in  size  in  relation  to  its 
influence  on  the  relationship. 

Each  of  these  methods  provides  an  assessment  of  the  uniqueness  of  each  observation  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  other  observation  based  on  a  specific  pair  of  variables.  A  drawback  of  the  bivariate 
method  in  general  is  the  potentially  large  n  mber  of  scatterplots  that  arise  as  the  number  of  vari¬ 
ables  increases.  For  three  variables,  it  is  only  three  graphs  for  all  pairwise  comparisons.  But  for  five 
variables,  it  takes  10  graphs,  and  for  10  variables  it  takes  45  scatterplots!  As  a  result,  the  researcher 
should  limit  the  general  use  of  bivariate  methods  to  specific  relationships  between  variables,  such  as 
the  relationship  of  the  depend  nt  versus  independent  variables  in  regression.  The  researcher  can 
then  examine  the  set  of  sea  erplots  and  identify  any  general  pattern  of  one  or  more  observations 
that  would  result  in  their  de  gnation  as  outliers. 

Multivariate  Det  ction.  Because  most  multivariate  analyses  involve  more  than  two  vari¬ 
ables,  the  bivariate  ethods  quickly  become  inadequate  for  several  reasons.  First,  they  require  a 
large  number  of  graphs,  as  discussed  previously,  when  the  number  of  variables  reaches  even  mod¬ 
erate  size.  Second,  they  are  limited  to  two  dimensions  (variables)  at  a  time.  Yet  when  more  than 
two  va  iables  are  considered,  the  researcher  needs  a  means  to  objectively  measure  the 
mult  dim  nsional  position  of  each  observation  relative  to  some  common  point.  This  issue  is 
addre  sed  by  the  Mahalanobis  D2  measure,  a  multivariate  assessment  of  each  observation  across  a 
s  t  of  variables.  This  method  measures  each  observation’s  distance  in  multidimensional  space 
rom  the  mean  center  of  all  observations,  providing  a  single  value  for  each  observation  no  matter 
how  many  variables  are  considered.  Higher  D2  values  represent  observations  farther  removed  from 
the  general  distribution  of  observations  in  this  multidimensional  space.  This  method,  however,  also 
has  the  drawback  of  only  providing  an  overall  assessment,  such  that  it  provides  no  insight  as  to 
which  particular  variables  might  lead  to  a  high  D2  value. 

For  interpretation  purposes,  the  Mahalanobis  D2  measure  has  statistical  properties  that  allow 
for  significance  testing.  The  D2  measure  divided  by  the  number  of  variables  involved  (D^/df)  is 
approximately  distributed  as  a  f-value.  Given  the  nature  of  the  statistical  tests,  it  is  suggested  that 
conservative  levels  of  significance  (eg.,  .005  or  .001)  be  used  as  the  threshold  value  for  designation 
as  an  outlier.  Thus,  observations  having  a  D^/df  value  exceeding  2.5  in  small  samples  and  3  or  4  in 
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laige  samples  can  be  designated  as  possible  outliers.  Once  identified  as  a  potential  outlier  on  the 
D2  measure,  an  observation  can  be  reexamined  in  terms  of  the  univariate  and  bivariate  methods 
discussed  earlier  to  more  fully  understand  the  nature  of  its  uniqueness. 

OUTLIER  DESIGNATION  With  these  univariate,  bivariate,  and  multivariate  diagnostic  methods, 
the  researcher  has  a  complementary  set  of  perspectives  with  which  to  examine  observations  as  to 
their  status  as  outliers.  Each  of  these  methods  can  provide  a  unique  perspective  on  the  observations 
and  be  used  in  a  concerted  manner  to  identify  outliers  (see  Rules  of  Thumb  4). 

When  observations  have  been  identified  by  the  univariate,  bivariate,  and  multiva  iate  methods 
as  possible  outliers,  the  researcher  must  then  select  only  observations  that  demonstrate  real  unique¬ 
ness  in  comparison  with  the  remainder  of  the  population  across  as  many  perspe  fives  as  possible. 
The  researcher  must  refrain  from  designating  too  many  observations  as  outliers  a  d  not  succumb  to 
the  temptation  of  eliminating  those  cases  not  consistent  with  the  remainin  ca  es  just  because  they 
are  different. 

OUTLIER  DESCRIPTION  AND  PROFILING  Once  the  potential  outliers  are  identified,  the 
researcher  should  generate  profiles  of  each  outlier  observation  and  identify  the  variable(s)  responsi¬ 
ble  for  its  being  an  outlier.  In  addition  to  this  visual  examin  tion,  the  researcher  can  also  employ 
multivariate  techniques  such  as  discriminant  analysis  or  multiple  regression  to  identify  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  outliers  and  the  other  observations.  If  possible  the  researcher  should  assign  the  out¬ 
lier  to  one  of  the  four  classes  described  earlier  to  assist  in  the  retention  or  deletion  decision  to  be 
made  next.  The  researcher  should  continue  this  analysis  until  satisfied  with  understanding  the 
aspects  of  the  case  that  distinguish  the  outlie  from  the  other  observations. 

RETENTION  OR  DELETION  OF  THE  OUTLIER  After  the  outliers  are  identified,  profiled,  and 
categorized,  the  researcher  must  decide  on  the  retention  or  deletion  of  each  one.  Many  philoso¬ 
phies  among  researchers  offer  guidance  as  to  how  to  deal  with  outliers.  Our  belief  is  that  they 
should  be  retained  unless  demonstrable  proof  indicates  that  they  are  truly  aberrant  and  not 
representative  of  any  observations  in  the  population.  If  they  do  portray  a  representative  element 
or  segment  of  the  pop  lation,  they  should  be  retained  to  ensure  generalizability  to  the  entire 
population.  As  outliers  are  deleted,  the  researcher  runs  the  risk  of  improving  the  multivariate 
analysis  but  limiti  g  its  generalizability.  If  outliers  are  problematic  in  a  particular  technique. 


RULES  OF  THUMB  4 


Outlier  Detection 

•  Univariate  methods:  Examine  all  metric  variables  to  identify  unique  or  extreme  observations 

•  For  small  samples  (80  or  fewer  observations),  outliers  typically  are  defined  as  cases  with 
standard  scores  of  2.5  or  greater 

•  For  larger  sample  sizes,  increase  the  threshold  value  of  standard  scores  up  to  4 

•  If  standard  scores  are  not  used,  identify  cases  falling  outside  the  ranges  of  2.5  versus  4  standard 
deviations,  depending  on  the  sample  size 

•  Bivariate  methods:  Focus  their  use  on  specific  variable  relationships,  such  as  the  independent 

versus  dependent  variables 

•  Use  scatterplots  with  confidence  intervals  at  a  specified  alpha  level 

•  Multivariate  methods:  Best  suited  for  examining  a  complete  variate,  such  as  the  independent 

variables  in  regression  or  the  variables  in  factor  analysis 

•  Threshold  levels  for  the  CP/df  measure  should  be  conservative  (.005  or  .001),  resulting  in  values 
of  2.5  (small  samples)  versus  3  or  4  in  larger  samples 
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many  times  they  can  be  accommodated  in  the  analysis  in  a  manner  in  which  they  do  not  seri¬ 
ously  distort  the  analysis. 

An  Illustrative  Example  of  Analyzing  Outliers 

As  an  example  of  outlier  detection,  the  observations  of  an  HBAT  database  are  examined  for  out¬ 
liers.  The  variables  considered  in  the  analysis  are  the  metric  variables  X6  through  X19,  with  the 
context  of  our  examination  being  a  regression  analysis,  where  X19  is  the  dependent  variable  and 
X6  through  X18  are  the  independent  variables.  The  outlier  analysis  will  include  univariate,  bivari¬ 
ate,  and  multivariate  diagnoses.  When  candidates  for  outlier  designation  are  found,  they  are 
examined,  and  a  decision  on  retention  or  deletion  is  made. 


OUTLIER  DETECTION  The  first  step  is  examination  of  all  the  variables  from  a  uni  a  i  te  perspec¬ 
tive.  Bivariate  methods  will  then  be  employed  to  examine  the  relationships  betwee  the  dependent 
variable  (X19)  and  each  of  the  independent  variables.  From  each  of  these  scatte  plots,  observations 
that  Ml  outside  the  typical  distribution  can  be  identified  and  their  impact  on  that  relationship  ascer¬ 
tained.  Finally,  a  multivariate  assessment  will  be  made  on  all  of  the  indep  ndent  variables  collec¬ 
tively.  Comparison  of  observations  across  the  three  methods  will  ho  efully  provide  the  basis  for  the 
deletion/retention  decision. 

Univariate  Detection.  The  first  step  is  to  examine  the  observations  on  each  of  the  vari¬ 
ables  individually.  Table  10  contains  the  observations  with  tandardized  variable  values  exceeding 
±2.5  on  each  of  the  variables  (X6  to  X19).  From  this  univariate  perspective,  only  observations 
7, 22,  and  90  exceed  the  threshold  on  more  than  a  singl  variable.  Moreover,  none  of  these  observa¬ 
tions  had  values  so  extreme  as  to  affect  any  of  h  overall  measures  of  the  variables,  such  as  the 
mean  or  standard  deviation.  We  should  note  t  at  the  dependent  variable  had  one  outlying  observa¬ 
tion  (22),  which  may  affect  the  bivariate  scatt  rplots  because  the  dependent  variable  appears  in  each 


TABLE  10  Univariate, 

Bivari  te,  and 

Multivariate  Outlier 

Detection  Results 

UNIVARIATE  OUTLIERS 

BIVARIATE  OUTLIERS 

MULTIVARIATE  OUTLIERS 

Cases  with 

Cases  with  a  Value  of 

Standardized  Values 

Cases  Outside  the  95% 

D2/df  Greater  than  2.5 

Exceeding  ±2  5 

Confidence  Interval  Ellipse 

(df=  13)a 

X19  with: 

Case  D2  D2/df 

x6 

No  cases 

>*6 

44,  90 

98  40.0  3.08 

x7 

13,  22,  90 

x7 

13,  22,  24,  53,  90 

36  36.9  2.84 

x* 

8,  7 

x* 

22,  87 

x9 

No  cases 

X9 

2, 22,  45,  52 

-*10 

No  cases 

-*10 

22, 24,  85 

-*ii 

7 

-*ii 

2,  7,  22,  45 

-*12 

90 

-*12 

22,  44,  90 

-*13 

No  cases 

-*13 

22,  57 

-*14 

77 

-*14 

22,  77,  84 

-*15 

6,  53 

-*15 

6,  22,  53 

-*16 

24 

-*16 

22,  24,  48,  62,  92 

-*17 

No  cases 

-*17 

22 

-*18 

7,  84 

-*18 

2,  7,  22,  84 

-*19 

22 

“Mahalanobis  D2  value  based  on  the  13  HBAT  perceptions  (X6  to  XI8). 
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scatterplot.  The  three  observations  will  be  noted  to  see  whether  they  appear  in  the  subsequent 
bivariate  and  multivariate  assessments. 

Bivariate  Detection.  For  a  bivariate  perspective,  13  scatterplots  are  formed  for  each  of  the 
independent  variables  (X6  through  X18)  with  the  dependent  variable  (X19).  An  ellipse  representing 
the  95%  confidence  interval  of  a  bivariate  normal  distribution  is  then  superimposed  on  the  scatler- 
plot.  Figure  5  contains  examples  of  two  such  scatterplots  involving  X6  and  X7.  As  we  can  see  in 
the  scatterplot  for  X6  with  X19,  the  two  outliers  fell  just  outside  the  ellipse  and  do  not  have  the  most 
extreme  values  on  either  variable.  This  result  is  in  contrast  to  the  scatterplot  of  X7  with  X19,  where 
observation  22  is  markedly  different  from  the  other  observations  and  shows  the  hig  est  values  on 
both  X7  and  X19.  The  second  part  of  Table  10  contains  a  compilation  of  the  observations  falling 
outside  this  ellipse  for  each  variable.  Because  it  is  a  95%  confidence  interval  we  would  expect 
some  observations  normally  to  fell  outside  the  ellipse.  Only  four  observation  (2, 22, 24,  and  90)  fell 
outside  the  ellipse  more  than  two  times.  Observation  22  fells  outside  in  1  of  the  13  scatterplots, 
mostly  because  it  is  an  outlier  on  the  dependent  variable.  Of  the  remaining  three  observations,  only 
observation  90  was  noted  in  the  univariate  detection. 

Multivariate  Detection.  The  final  diagnostic  method  is  to  assess  multivariate  outliers  with  the 
Mahalanobis  D2  measure  (see  Table  10).  This  analysis  evalu  te  the  position  of  each  observation  com¬ 
pared  with  the  center  of  all  observations  on  a  set  of  varia  1  s  In  this  case,  all  the  metric  independent 
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variables  were  used.  The  calculation  of  the  EP/df  value  (df=  13)  allows  for  identification  of  outliers 
through  an  approximate  test  of  statistical  significance.  Because  the  sample  has  only  100  observations,  a 
threshold  value  of  2.5  will  be  used  rather  than  the  value  of  3.5  or  4.0  used  in  large  samples.  With  this 
threshold,  two  observations  (98  and  36)  are  identified  as  significantly  different  It  is  interesting  that  these 
observations  were  not  seen  in  earlier  univariate  and  bivariate  analyses  but  appear  only  in  the  multivariate 
tests.  This  result  indicates  they  are  not  unique  on  any  single  variable  but  instead  are  unique  in 
combination. 

RETENTION  OR  DELETTON  OF  THE  OUTLIERS  As  a  result  of  these  diagnostic  tests,  no  observa¬ 
tions  demonstrate  the  characteristics  of  outliers  that  should  be  eliminated.  Each  variable  has  some 
observations  that  are  extreme,  and  they  should  be  considered  if  that  variable  is  used  in  an  nalysis. 
No  observations  are  extreme  on  a  sufficient  number  of  variables  to  be  considered  un  epresentative 
of  the  population.  In  all  instances,  the  observations  designated  as  outliers,  even  wi  the  multivari¬ 
ate  tests,  seem  similar  enough  to  the  remaining  observations  to  be  retained  n  t  e  multivariate 
analyses.  However,  the  researcher  should  always  examine  the  results  of  eac  s  ecific  multivariate 
technique  to  identify  observations  that  may  become  outliers  in  that  parti  u  r  application. 


TESTING  THE  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS 

The  final  step  in  examining  the  data  involves  testing  for  the  assumptions  underlying  the  statisti¬ 
cal  bases  for  multivariate  analysis.  The  earlier  steps  of  missing  data  analysis  and  outlier  detec¬ 
tion  attempted  to  clean  the  data  to  a  format  most  sui  a  le  for  multivariate  analysis.  Testing  the 
data  for  compliance  with  the  statistical  assumptio  s  nderlying  the  multivariate  techniques  now 
deals  with  the  foundation  upon  which  the  tec  niques  make  statistical  inferences  and  results. 
Some  techniques  are  less  affected  by  violating  certain  assumptions,  which  is  termed  robustness, 
but  in  all  cases  meeting  some  of  the  assumptions  will  be  critical  to  a  successful  analysis.  Thus, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  role  played  by  each  assumption  for  every  multivariate 
technique. 

The  need  to  test  the  statistical  assumptions  is  increased  in  multivariate  applications  because  of 
two  characteristics  of  multivari  te  analysis.  First,  the  complexify  of  the  relationships,  owing  to  the 
typical  use  of  a  large  number  of  variables,  makes  the  potential  distortions  and  biases  more  potent 
when  the  assumptions  ar  olated,  particularly  when  the  violations  compound  to  become  even 
more  detrimental  than  if  considered  separately.  Second,  the  complexify  of  the  analyses  and  results 
may  mask  the  indicators  of  assumption  violations  apparent  in  the  simpler  univariate  analyses. 
In  almost  all  insta  ces,  the  multivariate  procedures  will  estimate  the  multivariate  model  and  pro¬ 
duce  results  ven  when  the  assumptions  are  severely  violated.  Thus,  the  researcher  must  be  aware  of 
any  assump  ion  violations  and  the  implications  they  may  have  for  the  estimation  process  or  the 
interpretation  of  the  results. 

A  sessing  Individual  Variables  Versus  the  Variate 

Multivariate  analysis  requires  that  the  assumptions  underlying  the  statistical  techniques  be  tested 
twice:  first  for  the  separate  variables,  akin  to  the  tests  for  a  univariate  analysis,  and  second  for  the 
multivariate  model  variate,  which  acts  collectively  for  the  variables  in  the  analysis  and  thus  must 
meet  the  same  assumptions  as  individual  variables.  This  chapter  focuses  on  the  examination  of  indi¬ 
vidual  variables  for  meeting  the  assumptions  underlying  the  multivariate  procedures.  Discussions  in 
this  chapter  address  the  methods  used  to  assess  the  assumptions  underlying  the  variate  for  each 
multivariate  technique. 
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Four  Important  Statistical  Assumptions 

Multivariate  techniques  and  their  univariate  counterparts  are  all  based  on  a  fundamental  set  of  assump¬ 
tions  representing  the  requirements  of  the  underlying  statistical  theoiy.  Although  many  assumptions  or 
requirements  come  into  play  in  one  or  more  of  the  multivariate  techniques,  four  of  them  potentially 
affect  every  univariate  and  multivariate  statistical  technique. 

NORMALITY  The  most  fundamental  assumption  in  multivariate  analysis  is  normality,  referring 
to  the  shape  of  the  data  distribution  for  an  individual  metric  variable  and  its  correspondence  to  the 
normal  distribution,  the  benchmark  for  statistical  methods.  If  the  variation  from  the  ormal  distri¬ 
bution  is  sufficiently  large,  all  resulting  statistical  tests  are  invalid,  because  norma  ty  is  required  to 
use  the  F  and  t  statistics.  Both  the  univariate  and  the  multivariate  statistical  methods  discussed  in 
this  text  are  based  on  the  assumption  of  univariate  normality,  with  the  mu  ivariate  methods  also 
assuming  multivariate  normality. 

Univariate  normality  for  a  single  variable  is  easily  tested,  and  umber  of  corrective  meas¬ 
ures  are  possible,  as  shown  later.  In  a  simple  sense,  multivariate  ormality  (the  combination  of 
two  or  more  variables)  means  that  the  individual  variables  are  ormal  in  a  univariate  sense  and 
that  their  combinations  are  also  normal.  Thus,  if  a  variable  is  multivariate  normal,  it  is  also  uni¬ 
variate  normal.  However,  the  reverse  is  not  necessarily  true  (  wo  or  more  univariate  normal  vari¬ 
ables  are  not  necessarily  multivariate  normal).  Thus,  situation  in  which  all  variables  exhibit 
univariate  normality  will  help  gain,  although  not  gua  an  tee,  multivariate  normality.  Multivariate 
normality  is  more  difficult  to  test  [13,  23],  but  specialized  tests  are  available  in  the  techniques 
most  affected  by  departures  from  multivaria  normality.  In  most  cases  assessing  and  achieving 
univariate  normality  for  all  variables  is  uff  cient,  and  we  will  address  multivariate  normality 
only  when  it  is  especially  critical.  Even  hough  laige  sample  sizes  tend  to  diminish  the  detrimen¬ 
tal  effects  of  nonnormality,  the  researcher  should  always  assess  the  normality  for  all  metric  vari¬ 
ables  included  in  the  analysis. 

Assessing  the  Impact  of  Violating  the  Normality  Assumption.  The  severity  of  nonnormal¬ 
ity  is  based  on  two  dimensions:  the  shape  of  the  offending  distribution  and  the  sample  size.  As  we 
will  see  in  the  following  discussion,  the  researcher  must  not  only  judge  the  extent  to  which  the 
variable’s  distribution  is  nonnormal,  but  also  the  sample  sizes  involved.  What  might  be  considered 
unacceptable  at  m  11  sample  sizes  will  have  a  negligible  effect  at  larger  sample  sizes. 

Impacts  Due  to  the  Shape  of  the  Distribution.  How  can  we  describe  the  distribution  if  it 
differs  fro  the  normal  distribution?  The  shape  of  any  distribution  can  be  described  by  two  meas¬ 
ures:  kurtosis  and  skewness.  Kurtosis  refers  to  the  “peakedness”  or  “flatness”  of  the  distribution 
compared  with  the  normal  distribution.  Distributions  that  are  taller  or  more  peaked  than  the  normal 
distribution  are  termed  leptokurtic,  whereas  a  distribution  that  is  flatter  is  termed  platykurtic. 
Whereas  kurtosis  refers  to  the  height  of  the  distribution,  skewness  is  used  to  describe  the  balance  of 
the  distribution;  that  is,  is  it  unbalanced  and  shifted  to  one  side  (right  or  left)  or  is  it  centered  and 
symmetrical  with  about  the  same  shape  on  both  sides?  If  a  distribution  is  unbalanced,  it  is  skewed. 
A  positive  skew  denotes  a  distribution  shifted  to  the  left,  whereas  a  negative  skewness  reflects  a 
shift  to  the  right 

Knowing  how  to  describe  the  distribution  is  followed  by  the  issue  of  how  to  determine  the 
extent  or  amount  to  which  it  differs  on  these  characteristics?  Both  skewness  and  kurtosis  have 
empirical  measures  that  are  available  in  all  statistical  programs.  In  most  programs,  the  skewness 
and  kurtosis  of  a  normal  distribution  are  given  values  of  zero.  Then,  values  above  or  below  zero 
denote  departures  from  normality.  For  example,  negative  kurtosis  values  indicate  a  platykurtic 
(flatter)  distribution,  whereas  positive  values  denote  a  leptokurtic  (peaked)  distribution.  Likewise, 
positive  skewness  values  indicate  the  distribution  shifted  to  the  left,  and  the  negative  values  denote 
a  rightward  shift.  To  judge  the  “Are  they  large  enough  to  worry  about?”  question  for  these  values. 
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the  following  discussion  on  statistical  tests  shows  how  the  kurtosis  and  skewness  values  can  be 
transformed  to  reflect  the  statistical  significance  of  the  differences  and  provide  guidelines  as  to 
their  severity. 

Impacts  Due  to  Sample  Size.  Even  though  it  is  important  to  understand  how  the  distribu¬ 
tion  departs  from  normality  in  terms  of  shape  and  whether  these  values  are  large  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  attention,  the  researcher  must  also  consider  the  affects  of  sample  size.  Sample  size  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  statistical  power  by  reducing  sampling  error.  It  results  in  a  similar  effect  here, 
in  that  larger  sample  sizes  reduce  the  detrimental  effects  of  nonnormality.  In  small  samples  of  50 
or  fewer  observations,  and  especially  if  the  sample  size  is  less  than  30  or  so,  significant  d  pa  - 
tures  from  normality  can  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  results.  For  sample  sizes  of  200  or 
more,  however,  these  same  effects  may  be  negligible.  Moreover,  when  group  comparisons  are 
made,  such  as  in  ANOVA,  the  differing  sample  sizes  between  groups,  if  large  eno  gh,  can  even 
cancel  out  the  detrimental  effects.  Thus,  in  most  instances,  as  the  sample  sizes  b  c  me  large,  the 
researcher  can  be  less  concerned  about  nonnonnal  variables,  except  as  they  might  lead  to  other 
assumption  violations  that  do  have  an  impact  in  other  ways  (e.g.,  see  the  fol  owing  discussion  on 
homoscedasticity). 

Graphical  Analyses  of  Normality.  The  simplest  diagnostic  te  t  for  normality  is  a  visual 
check  of  the  histogram  that  compares  the  observed  data  values  wi  h  a  distribution  approximating 
the  normal  distribution  (see  Figure  1).  Although  appealing  b  cause  of  its  simplicity,  this  method 
is  problematic  for  smaller  samples,  where  the  constructio  o  the  histogram  (e.g.,  the  number  of 
categories  or  the  width  of  categories)  can  distort  the  v  sual  portrayal  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
analysis  is  useless.  A  more  reliable  approach  is  the  normal  probability  plot,  which  compares  the 
cumulative  distribution  of  actual  data  values  with  the  cumulative  distribution  of  a  normal  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  normal  distribution  forms  a  straight  diagonal  line,  and  the  plotted  data  values  are  com¬ 
pared  with  the  diagonal.  If  a  distribution  is  ormal,  the  line  representing  file  actual  data  distribution 
closely  follows  the  diagonal. 

Figure  6  shows  several  departur  s  from  normality  and  their  representation  in  the  normal 
probability  in  terms  of  kurtosis  and  skewness.  First,  departures  from  the  normal  distribution 
in  terms  of  kurtosis  are  easily  seen  in  the  normal  probability  plots.  When  the  line  falls  below  the 
diagonal,  the  distribution  is  flatter  than  expected.  When  it  goes  above  the  diagonal,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  is  more  peaked  tha  t  e  normal  curve.  For  example,  in  the  normal  probability  plot  of  a 
peaked  distribution  (Fig  re  6d),  we  see  a  distinct  S-shaped  curve.  Initially  the  distribution  is 
flatter,  and  the  plot  ed  line  falls  below  the  diagonal.  Then  the  peaked  part  of  the  distribution  rap¬ 
idly  moves  the  pi  tted  line  above  the  diagonal,  and  eventually  the  line  shifts  to  below  the  diago¬ 
nal  again  as  th  distribution  flattens.  A  nonpeaked  distribution  has  the  opposite  pattern  (Figure 
6c).  Skewness  is  also  easily  seen,  most  often  represented  by  a  simple  arc,  either  above  or  below 
the  diagonal.  A  negative  skewness  (Figure  6e)  is  indicated  by  an  arc  below  the  diagonal, 
whe  e  s  an  arc  above  the  diagonal  represents  a  positively  skewed  distribution  (Figure  6f).  An 
e  cellent  source  for  interpreting  normal  probability  plots,  showing  the  various  patterns  and 
interpretations,  is  Daniel  and  Wood  [7].  These  specific  patterns  not  only  identify  nonnormality 
but  also  tell  us  the  form  of  the  original  distribution  and  the  appropriate  remedy  to  apply. 

Statistical  Tests  of  Normality.  In  addition  to  examining  the  normal  probability  plot,  one  can 
also  use  statistical  tests  to  assess  normality.  A  simple  test  is  a  rule  of  thumb  based  on  the  skewness 
and  kurtosis  values  (available  as  part  of  the  basic  descriptive  statistics  for  a  variable  computed  by  all 
statistical  programs).  The  statistic  value  (z)  for  the  skewness  value  is  calculated  as: 

skewness 

£  skewness 
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FIGURE  6  Normal  Probability  Plots  and  Corresponding  Univariate  Distributions 


where  N  is  the  sample  size.  A  z  value  can  also  be  calculated  for  the  kurtosis  value  using  the 
following  formula: 

kurtosis 

£  kurtosis 

If  either  calculated  z  value  exceeds  the  specified  critical  value,  then  the  distribution  is  nonnormal  in 
terms  of  that  characteristic.  The  critical  value  is  from  a  z  distribution,  based  on  the  significance 
level  we  desire.  The  most  commonly  used  critical  values  are  ±2.58  (.01  significance  level)  and 
±1.96,  which  corresponds  to  a  .05  error  level.  With  these  simple  tests,  the  researcher  can  easily 
assess  the  degree  to  which  the  skewness  and  peakedness  of  the  distribution  vary  from  the  normal 
distribution. 

Specific  statistical  tests  for  normality  are  also  available  in  all  the  statistical  programs.  The  two 
most  common  are  the  Shapiro- Wilks  test  and  a  modification  of  the  Kolmogorov-Smimov  test.  Each 
calculates  the  level  of  significance  for  the  differences  from  a  normal  distribution.  The  researcher 
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should  always  remember  that  tests  of  significance  are  less  useful  in  small  samples  (fewer  than  30) 
and  quite  sensitive  in  laige  samples  (exceeding  1,000  observations).  Thus,  the  researcher  should 
always  use  both  the  graphical  plots  and  any  statistical  tests  to  assess  the  actual  degree  of  departure 
from  normality. 

Remedies  for  Nonnormality.  A  number  of  data  transformations  available  to  accommodate 
nonnormal  distributions  are  discussed  later  in  the  chapter.  This  chapter  confines  the  discussion  to  uni¬ 
variate  normality  tests  and  transformations.  However,  when  we  examine  other  multivariate  methods, 
such  as  multivariate  regression  or  multivariate  analysis  of  variance,  we  discuss  tests  for  multi va  iate 
normality  as  well.  Moreover,  many  times  when  nonnormality  is  indicated,  it  also  contributes  t  other 
assumption  violations;  therefore,  remedying  normality  first  may  assist  in  meeting  other  tati  tical 
assumptions  as  well.  (For  those  interested  in  multivariate  normality,  see  references  [13, 16, 25].) 

HOMOSCEDASTICITY  The  next  assumption  is  related  primarily  to  depend  nee  relationships 
between  variables.  Homoscedastidty  refers  to  the  assumption  that  depend  nt  variable(s)  exhibit 
equal  levels  of  variance  across  the  range  of  predictor  variable(s).  Homo  cedasticity  is  desirable 
because  the  variance  of  the  dependent  variable  being  explained  in  the  dependence  relationship 
should  not  be  concentrated  in  only  a  limited  range  of  the  independent  v  lues.  In  most  situations,  we 
have  many  different  values  of  the  dependent  variable  at  each  value  of  the  independent  variable. 
For  this  relationship  to  be  fully  captured,  the  dispersion  (varian  e)  of  the  dependent  variable  values 
must  be  relatively  equal  at  each  value  of  the  predictor  variable.  If  this  dispersion  is  unequal  across 
values  of  the  independent  variable,  the  relationship  i  id  to  be  heteroscedastic.  Although  the 
dependent  variables  must  be  metric,  this  concept  of  an  qua!  spread  of  variance  across  independent 
variables  can  be  applied  when  the  independent  v  riables  are  either  metric  or  nonmetric: 

•  Metric  independent  variables.  The  concept  of  homoscedastidty  is  based  on  the  spread  of 
dependent  variable  variance  across  t  e  range  of  independent  variable  values,  which  is  encoun¬ 
tered  in  techniques  such  as  mult  pi  regression.  The  dispersion  of  values  for  the  dependent 
variable  should  be  as  large  for  small  values  of  the  independent  values  as  it  is  for  moderate  and 
large  values.  In  a  scatterplot,  it  is  seen  as  an  elliptical  distribution  of  points 

•  Nonmetric  independent  variables.  In  these  analyses  (e.g.,  ANOVA  and  MANOVA)  the  focus 
now  becomes  the  equ  li  y  of  the  variance  (single  dependent  variable)  or  the  variance/covari¬ 
ance  matrices  (mul  iple  dependent  variables)  across  the  groups  formed  by  the  nonmetric  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  The  equality  of  variance/covariance  matrices  is  also  seen  in  discriminant 
analysis,  bu  i  this  technique  the  emphasis  is  on  the  spread  of  the  independent  variables 
across  the  groups  formed  by  the  nonmetric  dependent  measure. 

In  e  c  of  these  instances,  the  purpose  is  the  same:  to  ensure  that  the  variance  used  in  expla¬ 
nation  a  d  prediction  is  distributed  across  the  range  of  values,  thus  allowing  for  a  “fair  test”  of  the 
rela  ion  hip  across  all  values  of  the  nonmetric  variables.  The  two  most  common  sources  of 
he  eroscedasticity  are  the  following: 

•  Variable  type.  Many  types  of  variables  have  a  natural  tendency  toward  differences  in  disper¬ 
sion.  For  example,  as  a  variable  increases  in  value  (e.g.,  units  ranging  from  near  zero  to 
millions)  a  naturally  wider  range  of  answers  is  possible  for  the  larger  values.  Also,  when 
percentages  are  used  the  natural  tendency  is  for  many  values  to  be  in  the  middle  range,  with 
few  in  the  lower  or  higher  values. 

•  Skewed  distribution  of  one  or  both  variables.  In  Figure  7a,  the  scatterplots  of  data  points  for 
two  variables  (V]  and  Vf)  with  normal  distributions  exhibit  equal  dispersion  across  all  data 
values  (i.e.,  homoscedasticity).  However,  in  Figure  7b  we  see  unequal  dispersion 
(heteroscedasticity)  caused  by  skewness  of  one  of  the  variables  (V3).  For  the  different  values 
of  V3,  there  are  different  patterns  of  dispersion  for  V\. 
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(a)  Homoscedasticity  (b)  He  era  cedasticity 

FIGURE  7  Scatterplots  of  Homoscedastic  and  Heterosceda  tic  Relationships 


The  result  of  heteroscedasticity  is  to  ca  se  the  predictions  to  be  better  at  some  levels  of  the 
independent  variable  than  at  others.  This  variability  affects  the  standard  errors  and  makes  hypothe¬ 
sis  tests  either  too  stringent  or  too  insens  tive.  The  effect  of  heteroscedasticity  is  also  often  related  to 
sample  size,  especially  when  examining  the  variance  dispersion  across  groups.  For  example,  in 
ANOVA  or  MANOVA  the  impac  of  heteroscedasticity  on  the  statistical  test  depends  on  the  sample 
sizes  associated  with  the  groups  of  smaller  and  larger  variances.  In  multiple  regression  analysis, 
similar  effects  would  occur  in  highly  skewed  distributions  where  there  were  disproportionate  num¬ 
bers  of  respondents  in  certain  ranges  of  the  independent  variable. 

Graphical  Tests  of  Equal  Variance  Dispersion.  The  test  of  homoscedasticity  for  two  metric 
variables  is  best  e  amined  graphically.  Departures  from  an  equal  dispersion  are  shown  by  such 
shapes  as  cones  (small  dispersion  at  one  side  of  the  graph,  large  dispersion  at  the  opposite  side)  or 
diamonds  (a  la  ge  number  of  points  at  the  center  of  the  distribution).  The  most  common  application 
of  graphi  a  tests  occurs  in  multiple  regression,  based  on  the  dispersion  of  the  dependent  variable 
acros  the  values  of  either  the  metric  independent  variables. 

Boxplots  work  well  to  represent  the  degree  of  variation  between  groups  formed  by  a  categor¬ 
ical  variable.  The  length  of  the  box  and  the  whiskers  each  portray  the  variation  of  data  within  that 
group.  Thus,  heteroscedasticity  would  be  portrayed  by  substantial  differences  in  the  length  of  the 
boxes  and  whiskers  between  groups  representing  the  dispersion  of  observations  in  each  group. 

Statistical  Tests  for  Homoscedasticity.  The  statistical  tests  for  equal  variance  dispersion 
assess  the  equality  of  variances  within  groups  formed  by  nonmetric  variables.  The  most  common 
test,  the  Levene  test,  is  used  to  assess  whether  the  variances  of  a  single  metric  variable  are  equal 
across  any  number  of  groups.  If  more  than  one  metric  variable  is  being  tested,  so  that  the  compari¬ 
son  involves  the  equality  of  variance/covariance  matrices,  the  Box’s  M  test  is  applicable.  The  Box’s 
M  test  is  available  in  both  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  and  discriminant  analysis. 

Remedies  for  Heteroscedasticity.  Heteroscedastic  variables  can  be  remedied  through  data 
transformations  similar  to  those  used  to  achieve  normality.  As  mentioned  earlier,  many  times  het¬ 
eroscedasticity  is  the  result  of  nonnormality  of  one  of  the  variables,  and  correction  of  the  nonnor- 
mality  also  remedies  the  unequal  dispersion  of  variance.  A  later  section  discusses  data 
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transformations  of  the  variables  to  “spread”  the  variance  and  make  all  values  have  a  potentially 
equal  effect  in  prediction. 

LINEARITY  An  implicit  assumption  of  all  multivariate  techniques  based  on  correlational  measures 
of  association,  including  multiple  regression,  logistic  regression,  factor  analysis,  and  structural 
equation  modeling,  is  linearity.  Because  correlations  represent  only  the  linear  association  between 
variables,  nonlinear  effects  will  not  be  represented  in  the  correlation  value.  This  omission  results  in 
an  underestimation  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  relationship.  It  is  always  prudent  to  examine  all  rela¬ 
tionships  to  identify  any  departures  from  linearity  that  may  affect  the  correlation. 

Identifying  Nonlinear  Relationships.  The  most  common  way  to  assess  linearity  is  to  examine 
scatterplots  of  the  variables  and  to  identify  any  nonlinear  patterns  in  the  data.  Many  scat  erp  ot  pro¬ 
grams  can  show  the  straight  line  depicting  the  linear  relationship,  enabling  the  researcher  to  better 
identify  any  nonlinear  characteristics.  An  alternative  approach  is  to  run  a  simple  regression  analysis 
and  to  examine  the  residuals.  The  residuals  reflect  the  unexplained  portion  of  th  d  pendent  variable; 
thus,  any  nonlinear  portion  of  the  relationship  will  show  up  in  the  residual  A  third  approach  is  to 
explicitly  model  a  nonlinear  relationship  by  the  testing  of  alternative  mod  1  pecifi cations  (also  know 
as  curve  fitting)  that  reflect  the  nonlinear  elements. 

Remedies  for  Nonlinearity.  If  a  nonlinear  relationship  is  de  ected,  the  most  direct  approach 
is  to  transform  one  or  both  variables  to  achieve  linearity.  A  number  of  available  transformations  are 
discussed  later  in  this  chapter.  An  alternative  to  data  transform  turn  is  the  creation  of  new  variables 
to  represent  the  nonlinear  portion  of  the  relationship. 

ABSENCE  OF  CORRELATED  ERRORS  Predictio  s  in  any  of  the  dependence  techniques  are  not  per¬ 
fect,  and  we  will  rarely  find  a  situation  in  which  they  are.  However,  we  do  attempt  to  ensure  that  any 
prediction  errors  are  uncorrelated  with  each  ther.  For  example,  if  we  found  a  pattern  that  suggests 
every  other  error  is  positive  while  the  altem  tive  error  terms  are  negative,  we  would  know  that  some 
unexplained  systematic  relationship  exists  in  the  dependent  variable.  If  such  a  situation  exists,  we 
cannot  be  confident  that  our  prediction  errors  are  independent  of  the  levels  at  which  we  are  trying  to 
predict.  Some  other  factor  is  affe  ting  the  results,  but  is  not  included  in  the  analysis. 

Identifying  Correlated  Errors.  One  of  the  most  common  violations  of  the  assumption  that 
errors  are  uncorrelated  is  due  to  the  data  collection  process.  Similar  factors  that  affect  one  group 
may  not  affect  the  other  If  the  groups  are  analyzed  separately,  the  effects  are  constant  within  each 
group  and  do  not  impact  the  estimation  of  the  relationship.  But  if  the  observations  from  both  groups 
are  combined,  then  the  final  estimated  relationship  must  be  a  compromise  between  the  two  actual 
relationship  .  This  combined  effect  leads  to  biased  results  because  an  unspecified  cause  is  affecting 
the  estimation  of  the  relationship. 

An  ther  common  source  of  correlated  errors  is  time  series  data.  As  we  would  expect,  the  data  for 
any  time  period  is  highly  related  to  the  data  at  time  periods  both  before  and  afterward.  Thus,  any  predic- 
ions  and  any  prediction  errors  will  necessarily  be  correlated.  This  type  of  data  led  to  the  creation  of  spe- 
ialized  programs  specifically  for  time  series  analysis  and  this  pattern  of  correlated  observations. 

To  identify  correlated  errors,  the  researcher  must  first  identify  possible  causes.  Values  for  a 
variable  should  be  grouped  or  ordered  on  the  suspected  variable  and  then  examined  for  any  patterns. 
In  our  earlier  example  of  grouped  data,  once  the  potential  cause  is  identified  the  researcher  could 
see  whether  differences  did  exist  between  the  groups.  Finding  differences  in  the  prediction  errors  in 
the  two  groups  would  then  be  the  basis  for  determining  that  an  unspecified  effect  was  “causing”  the 
correlated  errors.  For  other  types  of  data,  such  as  time  series  data,  we  can  see  any  trends  or  patterns 
when  we  order  the  data  (e.g.,  by  time  period  for  time  series  data).  This  ordering  variable  (time  in 
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this  case),  if  not  included  in  the  analysis  in  some  manner,  would  cause  the  errors  to  be  correlated 
and  create  substantial  bias  in  the  results. 

Remedies  for  Correlated  Errors.  Correlated  errors  must  be  corrected  by  including  tbe  omit¬ 
ted  causal  factor  into  tbe  multivariate  analysis.  In  our  earlier  example,  tbe  researcher  would  add  a 
variable  indicating  in  wbich  class  tbe  respondents  belonged.  The  most  common  remedy  is  tbe  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  variable(s)  to  the  analysis  that  represents  the  omitted  factor.  The  key  task  facing  the 
researcher  is  not  the  actual  remedy,  but  rather  the  identification  of  the  unspecified  effect  and  a 
means  of  representing  it  in  the  analysis. 

OVERVIEW  OF  TESTING  FOR  STATISTICAL  ASSUMPTIONS  The  researcher  is  faced  with  what 
may  seem  to  be  an  impossible  task:  satisfy  all  of  these  statistical  assumptions  or  isk  a  biased  and 
flawed  analysis.  We  want  to  note  that  even  though  these  statistical  assump  ns  are  important,  the 
researcher  must  use  judgment  in  how  to  interpret  the  tests  for  each  assump  ion  and  when  to  apply 
remedies.  Even  analyses  with  small  sample  sizes  can  withstand  smal ,  but  significant,  departures 
from  normality.  What  is  more  important  for  the  researcher  is  to  understand  the  implications  of  each 
assumption  with  regard  to  the  technique  of  interest,  striking  a  balance  between  the  need  to  satisfy 
the  assumptions  versus  the  robustness  of  the  technique  and  research  context.  The  following  guide¬ 
lines  in  Rules  of  Thumb  5  attempt  to  portray  the  most  pragmatic  aspects  of  the  assumptions  and 
the  reactions  that  can  be  taken  by  researchers. 

Data  Transformations 

Data  transformations  provide  a  means  of  modifying  variables  for  one  of  two  reasons:  (1)  to  cor¬ 
rect  violations  of  the  statistical  assumptions  underlying  the  multivariate  techniques  or  (2)  to 
improve  the  relationship  (correlatio  )  between  variables.  Data  transformations  may  be  based  on 
reasons  that  are  either  theoretical  ( ransformations  whose  appropriateness  is  based  on  the  nature  of 
the  data)  or  data  derived  (where  the  transformations  are  suggested  strictly  by  an  examination  of  the 
data).  Yet  in  either  case  the  researcher  must  proceed  many  times  by  trial  and  error,  monitoring  the 
improvement  versus  the  need  for  additional  transformations. 

All  the  transformations  described  here  are  easily  carried  out  by  simple  commands  in 
the  popular  statisti  al  packages.  We  focus  on  transformations  that  can  be  computed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  although  m  r  sophisticated  and  complicated  methods  of  data  transformation  are  available 
(e.g.,  see  Bo  and  Cox  [3]). 


RULES  OF  THUMB  5 


Testing  Statistical  Assumptions 

•  Normality  can  have  serious  effects  in  small  samples  (fewer  than  50  cases),  but  the  impact  effec¬ 
tively  diminishes  when  sample  sizes  reach  200  cases  or  more 

•  Most  cases  of  heteroscedasticity  are  a  result  of  nonnormality  in  one  or  more  variables;  thus,  remedying 
normality  may  not  be  needed  due  to  sample  size,  but  may  be  needed  to  equalize  the  variance 

•  Nonlinear  relationships  can  be  well  defined,  but  seriously  understated  unless  the  data  are  transformed 
to  a  linear  pattern  or  explicit  model  components  are  used  to  represent  the  nonlinear  portion  of  the 
relationship 

•  Correlated  errors  arise  from  a  process  that  must  be  treated  much  like  missing  data;  that  is,  the 
researcher  must  first  define  the  causes  among  variables  either  internal  or  external  to  the  dataset; 
if  they  are  not  found  and  remedied,  serious  biases  can  occur  in  the  results,  many  times  unknown 
to  the  researcher 
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TRANSFORMATIONS  TO  ACHIEVE  NORMALITY  AND  HOMOSCEDASTIOTY  Data  transforma¬ 
tions  provide  the  principal  means  of  correcting  nonnormality  and  heteroscedasticity.  In  both 
instances,  patterns  of  the  variables  suggest  specific  transformations.  For  nonnormal  distributions, 
the  two  most  common  patterns  are  flat  distributions  and  skewed  distributions.  For  the  flat  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  most  common  transformation  is  the  inverse  (e.g.,  MY  or  MX).  Skewed  distributions  can  be 
transformed  by  taking  the  square  root,  logarithms,  squared,  or  cubed  ( X 2  or  X3)  terms  or  even  the 
inverse  of  tbe  variable.  Usually  negatively  skewed  distributions  are  best  transformed  by  employing 
a  squared  or  cubed  transformation,  whereas  tbe  logarithm  or  square  root  typically  works  best  on 
positive  skewness.  In  many  instances,  tbe  researcher  may  apply  all  of  tbe  possible  transformations 
and  then  select  tbe  most  appropriate  transformed  variable. 

Heteroscedasticity  is  an  associated  problem,  and  in  many  instances  “curing”  this  pro  lem  will 
deal  witb  normality  problems  as  well.  Heteroscedasticity  is  also  due  to  tbe  distribution  of  the  vari¬ 
able®.  When  examining  the  scatterplot,  the  most  common  pattern  is  tbe  cone-shap  distribution. 
If  the  cone  opens  to  the  right,  take  the  inverse;  if  the  cone  opens  to  the  left,  take  he  square  root 
Some  transformations  can  be  associated  with  certain  types  of  data.  For  example  frequency  counts 
suggest  a  square  root  transformation;  proportions  are  best  transformed  by  tbe  arcsin  transformation 
(Xjuru,  =  2  arcsin  and  proportional  change  is  best  handled  by  taking  the  logarithm  of 

tbe  variable.  In  all  instances,  once  tbe  transformations  have  been  p  rformed,  tbe  transformed  data 
should  be  tested  to  see  whether  tbe  desired  remedy  was  achieved. 


TRANSFORMATIONS  TO  ACHIEVE  LINEARITY  Nume  ous  procedures  are  available  for  achieving 
linearity  between  two  variables,  but  most  simple  nonli  ear  relationships  can  be  placed  in  one  of 
four  categories  (see  Figure  8).  In  each  quadrant,  th  potential  transformations  for  both  dependent 


Source:  F.  Mosteller  and  J.  W.  Tukey,  Data  Analysis  and 
Regression.  Reading,  MA:  Addison-Wesley,  1977. 
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and  independent  variables  are  shown.  For  example,  if  the  relationship  looks  like  Figure  8a,  then 
either  variable  can  be  squared  to  achieve  linearity.  When  multiple  transformation  possibilities  are 
shown,  start  with  the  top  method  in  each  quadrant  and  move  downward  until  linearity  is  achieved. 
An  alternative  approach  is  to  use  additional  variables,  termed  polynomials,  to  represent  the  nonlin¬ 
ear  components. 

GENERAL  GUIDELINES  FOR  TRANSFORMATIONS  Many  possibilities  exist  for  transforming  the 
data  to  achieve  the  required  statistical  assumptions.  Apart  from  the  technical  issues  of  the  type  of 
transformation,  several  points  to  remember  when  performing  data  transformations  are  presented  in 
Rules  of  Thumb  6. 

An  Illustration  of  Testing  the  Assumptions  Underlying  Multivariate  Analysis 

To  illustrate  the  techniques  involved  in  testing  the  data  for  meeting  the  a  sumptions  underlying 
multivariate  analysis  and  to  provide  a  foundation  for  use  of  the  data,  the  data  set  from  the  HBAT 
database  will  be  examined.  In  the  course  of  this  analysis  he  assumptions  of  normality, 
homoscedasticity,  and  linearity  will  be  covered.  The  fourth  basic  assumption,  the  absence  of  cor¬ 
related  errors,  can  be  addressed  only  in  the  context  of  a  speci  ic  multivariate  model.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  examining  the  metric  variables,  altho  gh  the  nonmetric  variables  will  be 
assessed  where  appropriate. 

NORMALITY  The  assessment  of  normality  of  the  metric  variables  involves  both  empirical 
measures  of  a  distribution’s  shape  characte  is  ics  (skewness  and  kurtosis)  and  the  normal  proba¬ 
bility  plots.  The  empirical  measures  provide  a  guide  as  to  the  variables  with  significant  devia¬ 
tions  from  normality,  and  the  normal  pr  bability  plots  provide  a  visual  portrayal  of  the  shape  of 
the  distribution.  The  two  portrayal  complement  each  other  when  selecting  the  appropriate 
transformations. 

Table  1 1  and  Figure  9  con  ain  the  empirical  measures  and  normal  probability  plots  for  the 
metric  variables  in  our  data  set.  Our  first  review  concerns  the  empirical  measures  reflecting 
the  shape  of  the  distrib  tion  (skewness  and  kurtosis)  as  well  as  a  statistical  test  for  normality  (the 
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Transforming  Data 

•  To  judge  the  potential  impact  of  a  transformation,  calculate  the  ratio  of  the  variable's  mean  to  its 
standard  deviation: 

•  Noticeable  effects  should  occur  when  the  ratio  is  less  than  4 

•  When  the  transformation  can  be  performed  on  either  of  two  variables,  select  the  variable  with 
the  smallest  ratio 

•  Transformations  should  be  applied  to  the  independent  variables  except  in  the  case  of  het- 
eroscedasticity 

•  Heteroscedasticity  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  transformation  of  the  dependent  variable  in  a 
dependence  relationship;  if  a  heteroscedastic  relationship  is  also  nonlinear,  the  dependent  vari¬ 
able,  and  perhaps  the  independent  variables,  must  be  transformed 

•  Transformations  may  change  the  interpretation  of  the  variables;  for  example,  transforming  variables 
by  taking  their  logarithm  translates  the  relationship  into  a  measure  of  proportional  change  (elasticity); 
always  be  sure  to  explore  thoroughly  the  possible  interpretations  of  the  transformed  variables 

•  Use  variables  in  their  original  (untransformed)  format  when  profiling  or  interpreting  results 


TABLE  11  Distributional  Characteristics,  Testing  for  Normality,  and  Possible  Remedies 
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Note:  The  z  values  are  derived  by  dividing  the  statistics  by  the  appropriate  standard  errors  of  .241  (skewness)  and  .478  (kurtosis).  The  equations  r  calculating  the  standard  errors  are  given 
in  the  text. 
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X16  Older  &  Billing  X17  Price  Flexibility 
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modified  Kolmogorov-Smimov  test).  Of  the  17  metric  variables,  only  6  (X6,  X7,  Xu,  Xl3,  X16,  and 
X17)  show  any  deviation  from  normality  in  the  overall  normality  tests.  When  viewing  the  shape 
characteristics,  significant  deviations  were  found  for  skewness  (X7)  and  kurtosis  (X6).  One  should 
note  that  only  two  variables  were  found  with  shape  characteristics  significantly  different  from  the 
normal  curve,  while  six  variables  were  identified  with  the  overall  tests.  The  overall  test  provides  no 
insight  as  to  the  transformations  that  might  be  best,  whereas  the  shape  characteristics  provide  guide¬ 
lines  for  possible  transformations.  The  researcher  can  also  use  the  normal  probability  plots  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  shape  of  the  distribution.  Figure  9  contains  the  normal  probability  plots  for  the  six 
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variables  found  to  have  the  nonnormal  distributions.  By  combining  information,  from  the  empirical 
and  graphical  methods,  the  researcher  can  characterize  the  nonnormal  distribution  in  anticipation  of 
selecting  a  transformation  (see  Table  1 1  for  a  description  of  each  nonnormal  distribution). 

Table  1 1  also  suggests  the  appropriate  remedy  for  each  of  the  variables.  Two  variables 
(X6  and  X16)  were  transformed  by  taking  the  square  root.  X7  was  transformed  by  logarithm, 
whereas  X17  was  squared  and  X13  was  cubed.  Only  X12  could  not  be  transformed  to  improve  on 
its  distributional  characteristics.  For  the  other  five  variables,  their  tests  of  normality  were  now 
either  nonsignificant  (X16  and  X17)  or  markedly  improved  to  more  acceptable  levels  (X6,  X7, 
and  X13).  Figure  10  demonstrates  the  effect  of  the  transformation  on  X17  in  achieving  normal¬ 
ity.  The  transformed  X17  appears  markedly  more  normal  in  the  graphical  portrayals,  and  the 
statistical  descriptors  are  also  improved.  The  researcher  should  always  examine  the  transformed 
variables  as  rigorously  as  the  original  variables  in  terms  of  their  normality  and  distribution 
shape. 

In  the  case  of  the  remaining  variable  (X12),  none  of  the  transformations  co  Id  improve  the 
normality.  This  variable  will  have  to  be  used  in  its  original  form.  In  situations  where  the  normality 
of  the  variables  is  critical,  the  transformed  variables  can  be  used  with  the  a  surance  that  they  meet 
the  assumptions  of  normality.  But  the  departures  from  normality  are  ot  so  extreme  in  any  of  the 
original  variables  that  they  should  never  be  used  in  any  analysis  in  h  ir  original  form.  If  the  tech¬ 
nique  has  a  robustness  to  departures  from  normality,  then  the  origin  1  variables  may  be  preferred  for 
the  comparability  in  the  interpretation  phase. 

HOMOSCEDASTICITY  All  statistical  packages  have  tes  s  to  assess  homoscedasticity  on  a  univari¬ 
ate  basis  (e.g.,  the  Levene  test  in  SPSS)  where  the  variance  of  a  metric  variable  is  compared  across 
levels  of  a  nonmetric  variable.  For  our  purposes  w  xamine  each  of  the  metric  variables  across 
the  five  nonmetric  variables  in  the  data  set  These  analyses  are  appropriate  in  preparation  for 
analysis  of  variance  or  multivariate  analysis  of  variance,  in  which  the  nonmetric  variables  are  the 
independent  variables,  or  for  discrimin  nt  analysis,  in  which  the  nonmetric  variables  are  the 
dependent  measures. 

Table  12  contains  the  results  of  the  Levene  test  for  each  of  the  nonmetric  variables. 
Among  the  performance  factors  only  X4  (Region)  has  notable  problems  with  heteroscedasticity. 
For  the  13  firm  characteristic  variables,  only  X6  and  X17  show  patterns  of  heteroscedasticity  on 
more  than  one  of  the  nonm  trie  variables.  Moreover,  in  no  instance  do  any  of  the  nonmetric  vari¬ 
ables  have  more  than  wo  problematic  metric  variables.  The  actual  implications  of  these 
instances  of  heteroscedasticity  must  be  examined  whenever  group  differences  are  examined 
using  these  nonmetr  c  variables  as  independent  variables  and  these  metric  variables  as  depend¬ 
ent  variables.  The  relative  lack  of  either  numerous  problems  or  any  consistent  patterns  across 
one  of  the  nonmetric  variables  suggests  that  heteroscedasticity  problems  will  be  minimal.  If  the 
assumption  violations  are  found,  variable  transformations  are  available  to  help  remedy  the  vari¬ 
ance  dispersion. 

The  ability  for  transformations  to  address  the  problem  of  heteroscedasticity  for  X17,  if 
d  sired,  is  also  shown  in  Figure  10.  Before  a  logarithmic  transformation  was  applied, 
eteroscedastic  conditions  were  found  on  three  of  the  five  nonmetric  variables.  The  transformation 
not  only  corrected  the  nonnormality  problem,  but  also  eliminated  the  problems  with 
heteroscedasticity.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  several  transformations  “fixed”  the  normality 
problem,  but  only  the  logarithmic  transformation  also  addressed  the  heteroscedasticity,  which 
demonstrates  the  relationship  between  normality  and  heteroscedasticity  and  the  role  of  transforma¬ 
tions  in  addressing  each  issue. 

The  tests  for  homoscedasticity  of  two  metric  variables,  encountered  in  methods  such  as  mul¬ 
tiple  regression,  are  best  accomplished  through  graphical  analysis,  particularly  an  analysis  of  the 
residuals. 


ORIGINAL  VARIABLE 


Distribution  Ch  racteristics  Before  and  After  Transformation 


TABLE  12  Testing  for  Homoscedasticity 
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Notes:  Values  represent  the  Levene  statistic  value  and  the  statistical  significance  in  assessing  the  variance  dispersion  of  each  metric  va  ia  le 
across  the  levels  of  the  nonmetric/categarical  variables.  Values  in  bold  are  statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level  or  less. 
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LINEARITY  The  final  assumption  to  be  examined  is  the  linearity  of  the  relationships.  In  the  case 
of  individual  variables,  this  linearity  relates  to  the  patterns  of  association  between  each  pair  of 
variables  and  the  ability  of  the  correlation  coefficient  to  adequately  represent  the  relationship.  If 
nonlinear  relationships  are  indicated,  then  the  researcher  can  either  transform  one  or  both  of  the 
variables  to  achieve  linearity  or  create  additional  variables  to  represent  the  nonlinear  components. 
For  our  purposes,  we  rely  on  the  visual  inspection  of  the  relationships  to  determine  whether  non¬ 
linear  relationships  are  present.  The  reader  can  also  refer  to  Figure  2,  the  scatterplot  matrix 
containing  the  scatterplot  for  selected  metric  variables  in  the  data  set.  Examination  of  the  scatter- 
plots  does  not  reveal  any  apparent  nonlinear  relationships.  Review  of  the  scatterplots  not  shown 
in  Figure  2  also  did  not  reveal  any  apparent  nonlinear  patterns.  Thus,  transformations  are  not 
deemed  necessary.  The  assumption  of  linearity  will  also  be  checked  for  the  entire  mu  tivariate 
model,  as  is  done  in  the  examination  of  residuals  in  multiple  regression. 

SUMMARY  The  series  of  graphical  and  statistical  tests  directed  toward  assessi  g  he  assumptions 
underlying  the  multivariate  techniques  revealed  relatively  little  in  terms  of  violat  ons  of  the  assump¬ 
tions.  Where  violations  were  indicated,  they  were  relatively  minor  and  shou  d  not  present  any  seri¬ 
ous  problems  in  the  course  of  the  data  analysis.  The  researcher  is  encouraged  always  to  perform 
these  simple,  yet  revealing,  examinations  of  the  data  to  ensure  that  potential  problems  can  be  iden¬ 
tified  and  resolved  before  the  analysis  begins. 


INCORPORATING  NONMETRIC  DATA  WITH  DUMMY  VARIABLES 

A  critical  factor  in  choosing  and  applying  the  correct  multivariate  technique  is  the  measurement 
properties  of  the  dependent  and  independent  vari  bles.  Some  of  the  techniques,  such  as  discrimi¬ 
nant  analysis  or  multivariate  analysis  of  variance,  specifically  require  nonmetric  data  as  dependent 
or  independent  variables.  In  many  instances  metric  variables  must  be  used  as  independent  vari¬ 
ables,  such  as  in  regression  analysis,  discriminant  analysis,  and  canonical  correlation.  Moreover, 
the  interdependence  techniques  of  factor  and  cluster  analysis  generally  require  metric  variables. 
To  this  point,  all  discussions  ass  med  metric  measurement  for  variables.  What  can  we  do  when  the 
variables  are  nonmetric,  with  tw  or  more  categories?  Are  nonmetric  variables,  such  as  gender, 
marital  status,  or  occupatio  precluded  from  use  in  many  multivariate  techniques?  The  answer  is 
no,  and  we  now  discus  how  to  incorporate  nonmetric  variables  into  many  of  these  situations  that 
require  metric  variable 

The  research  has  available  a  method  for  using  dichotomous  variables,  known  as  dummy 
variables,  which  act  as  replacement  variables  for  the  nonmetric  variable.  A  dummy  variable  is  a 
dichotomous  variable  that  represents  one  category  of  a  nonmetric  independent  variable.  Any  non¬ 
metric  varia  e  with  k  categories  can  be  represented  as  k  —  1  dummy  variables.  The  following  exam¬ 
ple  will  elp  clarify  this  concept. 

First,  assume  we  wish  to  include  gender,  which  has  two  categories,  female  and  male.  We 
Iso  have  measured  household  income  level  by  three  categories  (see  Table  13).  To  represent 
he  nonmetric  variable  gender,  we  would  create  two  new  dummy  variables  (Y,  and  Y2),  as  shown 
in  Table  13.  Y,  would  represent  those  individuals  who  are  female  with  a  value  of  1  and  would 
give  all  males  a  value  of  0.  Likewise,  X2  would  represent  all  males  with  a  value  of  1  and 
give  females  a  value  of  0.  Both  variables  (Yj  and  X£  are  not  necessary,  however,  because  when 
Yj  =  0,  gender  must  be  female  by  definition.  Thus,  we  need  include  only  one  of  the  variables 
(Yj  or  Y2)  to  test  the  effect  of  gender. 

Correspondingly,  if  we  had  also  measured  household  income  with  three  levels,  as  shown  in 
Table  13,  we  would  first  define  three  dummy  variables  (Y3,  Y4,  and  Y5).  In  the  case  of  gender,  we 
would  not  need  the  entire  set  of  dummy  variables,  and  instead  use  k  —  1  dummy  variables,  where  k 
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TABLE  13 

Representing  Nonmetric  Variables  with  Dummy  Variables 

Nonmetric  Variable  with 

Two  Categories  ( Gender ) 

Nonmetric  Variable  with  Three  Categories 
(Household  Income  Level) 

Gender 

Dummy  Variables 

Household  Income  Level 

Dummy  Variables 

Female 

X,  =  1 ,  else  X,  =  0 

if  <$15,000 

X3  =  1,elseX3  =  0 

Male 

X2  =  1,elseX2  =  0 

if  >$1 5,000  &  <$25,000 
if  >$25,000 

X4=  1,elseX4  =  0 
X5=1  else  X5  =  0 

is  the  number  of  categories.  Thus,  we  would  use  two  of  the  dummy  variables  to  ep  esent  the  effects 
of  household  income. 

In  constructing  dummy  variables,  two  approaches  can  be  used  to  represent  the  categories, 
and  more  importantly,  the  category  that  is  omitted,  known  as  th  reference  category  or 
comparison  group. 

•  The  first  approach  is  known  as  indicator  coding,  uses  three  ways  to  represent  the  household 
income  levels  with  two  dummy  variables,  as  shown  in  Table  14.  An  important  consideration 
is  the  reference  category  or  comparison  group,  th  category  that  received  all  zeros  for  the 
dummy  variables.  For  example,  in  regression  analysis,  the  regression  coefficients  for  the 
dummy  variables  represent  deviations  from  the  comparison  group  on  the  dependent  variable. 
The  deviations  represent  the  differences  be  ween  the  dependent  variable  mean  score  for  each 
group  of  respondents  (represented  by  a  eparate  dummy  variable)  and  the  comparison  group. 
This  form  is  most  appropriate  in  a  logical  comparison  group,  such  as  in  an  experiment.  In  an 
experiment  with  a  control  group  acting  as  the  comparison  group,  the  coefficients  are  the  mean 
differences  on  the  dependent  ariable  for  each  treatment  group  from  the  control  group.  Any 
time  dummy  variable  codi  g  is  used,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  comparison  group  and  remem¬ 
ber  the  impacts  it  has  in  our  interpretation  of  the  remaining  variables. 

*  An  alternative  method  of  dummy  variable  coding  is  termed  effects  coding.  It  is  the  same  as 
indicator  coding  except  that  the  comparison  group  (the  group  that  got  all  zeros  in  indicator 
coding)  is  now  given  the  value  of  -1  instead  of  0  for  the  dummy  variables.  Now  the  coeffi¬ 
cients  represent  differences  for  any  group  from  the  mean  of  all  groups  rather  than  from  the 
omitted  gr  up.  Both  forms  of  dummy  variable  coding  will  give  the  same  results;  the  only  dif¬ 
fer  n  es  will  be  in  the  interpretation  of  the  dummy  variable  coefficients. 

Dummy  variables  are  used  most  often  in  regression  and  discriminant  analysis,  where  the  coef- 
fici  nts  have  direct  interpretation.  Their  use  in  other  multivariate  techniques  is  more  limited,  espe¬ 
cially  for  those  that  rely  on  correlation  patterns,  such  as  factor  analysis,  because  the  correlation  of  a 
binary  variable  is  not  well  represented  by  the  traditional  Pearson  correlation  coefficient  However, 
special  considerations  can  be  made  in  these  instances. 


TABLE  14  Alternative  Dummy  Variable  Coding  Patterns  for  a  Three-Category  Nonmetric 
Variable 


Household  Income  Level 

Pattern  1 

Pattern  2 

Pattern  3 

x, 

x2 

x, 

x2 

x, 

x2 

If  <$15,000 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

If  >$15,000  &  <$25,000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

If  >$25,000 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 
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Summary 

Researchers  should  examine  and  explore  the  nature  of  the 
data  and  the  relationships  among  variables  before  the 
application  of  any  of  the  multivariate  techniques.  This 
chapter  helps  the  researcher  to  do  the  following: 

Select  the  appropriate  graphical  method  to  examine 
the  characteristics  of  the  data  or  relationships  of 
interest.  Use  of  multivariate  techniques  places  an 
increased  burden  on  the  researcher  to  understand,  evaluate, 
and  interpret  the  more  complex  results.  It  requires  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  the 
underlying  data  and  relationships.  The  first  task  in  data 
examination  is  to  determine  the  character  of  the  data.  A 
simple,  yet  powerful,  approach  is  through  graphical  dis¬ 
plays,  which  can  portray  the  univariate,  bivariate,  and  even 
multivariate  qualities  of  the  data  in  a  visual  format  for  ease 
of  display  and  analysis.  The  starting  point  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  a  single  variable  is  to  characterize  the 
shape  of  its  distribution,  which  is  accomplished  with  a  his¬ 
togram.  The  most  popular  method  for  examining  bivariate 
relationships  is  the  scatterplot,  a  graph  of  data  points  based 
on  two  variables.  Researchers  also  should  examine  multi¬ 
variate  profiles.  Three  types  of  graphs  are  used.  The  first 
graph  type  is  a  direct  portrayal  of  the  data  values,  either  by 
glyphs  that  display  data  in  circles  or  multivariate  profiles 
that  provide  a  barlike  profile  for  each  observation.  A  second 
type  of  multivariate  display  involves  a  transformation  of  the 
original  data  into  a  mathematical  relationship,  which  can 
then  be  portrayed  graphically.  The  most  common  tec  nique 
of  this  type  is  the  Fourier  transformation.  The  third  graphi¬ 
cal  approach  is  iconic  representativeness,  the  most  popular 
being  the  Chemoff  lace. 

Assess  the  type  and  potential  mpact  of  missing 
data.  Although  some  missing  data  can  be  ignored, 
missing  data  is  still  one  of  the  m  st  troublesome  issues  in 
most  research  settings.  At  its  best,  it  is  a  nuisance  that 
must  be  remedied  to  all  w  or  as  much  of  the  sample  to 
be  analyzed  as  possible  In  more  problematic  situations, 
however,  it  can  ca  se  serious  biases  in  the  results  if  not 
correctly  ident  fled  and  accommodated  in  the  analysis. 
The  four-ste  process  for  identifying  missing  data  and 
applying  remedies  is  as  follows: 

1.  Determine  the  type  of  missing  data  and  whether  or 
not  it  can  be  ignored. 

2.  Determine  the  extent  of  missing  data  and  decide 
whether  respondents  or  variables  should  be  deleted. 

3.  Diagnose  the  randomness  of  the  missing  data. 

4.  Select  the  imputation  method  for  estimating  missing 
data. 


Understand  the  different  types  of  missing  data 
processes.  A  missing  data  process  is  the  underlying 
cause  for  missing  data,  whether  it  be  something  involv¬ 
ing  the  data  collection  process  (poorly  worded  ques¬ 
tions,  etc.)  or  the  individual  (reluctance  or  inability  to 
answer,  etc.).  When  missing  data  are  not  ignorable,  the 
missing  data  process  can  be  classified  into  one  of  two 
types.  The  first  is  MCAR,  which  denotes  that  the 
effects  of  the  missing  data  process  are  randomly  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  results  and  can  be  remedied  without 
incurring  bias.  The  second  is  MAR,  whi  h  denotes  that 
the  underlying  process  results  in  a  bias  (e.g.,  lower 
response  by  a  certain  type  of  consumer)  and  any  rem¬ 
edy  must  be  sure  to  not  only  “fix  the  missing  data,  but 
not  incur  bias  in  the  process. 

Explain  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
approaches  availabl  for  dealing  with  missing 
data.  The  remedie  for  missing  data  can  follow 
one  of  two  approaches:  using  only  valid  data  or  cal¬ 
culating  rep  acement  data  for  the  missing  data.  Even 
though  sing  only  valid  data  seems  a  reasonable 
approach,  the  researcher  must  remember  that  doing 
so  ssures  the  full  effect  of  any  biases  due  to  non- 
andom  (MAR)  data  processes.  Therefore,  such 
approaches  can  be  used  only  when  random  (MCAR) 
data  processes  are  present,  and  then  only  if  the  sam¬ 
ple  is  not  too  depleted  for  the  analysis  in  question 
(remember,  missing  data  excludes  a  case  from  use  in 
the  analysis).  The  calculation  of  replacement  values 
attempts  to  impute  a  value  for  each  missing  value, 
based  on  criteria  ranging  from  the  sample’s  overall 
mean  score  for  that  variable  to  specific  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  case  used  in  a  predictive  relationship. 
Again,  the  researcher  must  first  consider  whether 
the  effects  are  MCAR  or  MAR,  and  then  select  a 
remedy  balancing  the  specificity  of  the  remedy  ver¬ 
sus  the  extent  of  the  missing  data  and  its  effect  on 
generalizability. 

Identify  univariate,  bivariate,  and  multivariate 
outliers.  Outliers  are  observations  with  a  unique  com¬ 
bination  of  characteristics  indicating  they  are  distinctly 
different  from  the  other  observations.  These  differences 
can  be  on  a  single  variable  (univariate  outlier),  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  two  variables  (bivariate  outlier),  or  across 
an  entire  set  of  variables  (multivariate  outlier).  Although 
the  causes  for  outliers  are  varied,  the  primary  issue  to  be 
resolved  is  their  representativeness  and  whether  the 
observation  or  variable  should  be  deleted  or  included  in 
the  sample  to  be  analyzed. 


Examining  Your  Data 


Test  your  data  for  the  assumptions  underlying  most 
multivariate  techniques.  Because  our  analyses 
involve  the  use  of  a  sample  and  not  the  population,  we 
must  be  concerned  with  meeting  the  assumptions  of  the 
statistical  inference  process  that  is  the  foundation  for  all 
multivariate  statistical  techniques.  The  most  important 
assumptions  include  normality,  homoscedasticity,  lin¬ 
earity,  and  absence  of  correlated  errors.  A  wide  range  of 
tests,  from  graphical  portrayals  to  empirical  measures, 
is  available  to  determine  whether  assumptions  are  met. 
Researchers  are  faced  with  what  may  seem  to  be  an 
impossible  task:  satisfy  all  of  these  statistical  assump¬ 
tions  or  risk  a  biased  and  flawed  analysis.  These  statisti¬ 
cal  assumptions  are  important,  but  judgment  must  be 
used  in  how  to  interpret  the  tests  for  each  assumption 
and  when  to  apply  remedies.  Even  analyses  with  small 
sample  sizes  can  withstand  small,  but  significant,  depar¬ 
tures  from  normality.  What  is  more  important  for  the 
researcher  is  to  understand  the  implications  of  each 
assumption  with  regard  to  the  technique  of  interest, 
striking  a  balance  between  the  need  to  satisfy  the 
assumptions  versus  the  robustness  of  the  technique  and 
research  context. 

Determine  the  best  method  of  data  transformation 
given  a  specific  problem.  When  the  statistical  assump¬ 
tions  are  not  met,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  “fatal”  probl  m 
that  prevents  further  analysis.  Instead,  the  resear  h  r  may 
be  able  to  apply  any  number  of  transformations  to  the  data 
in  question  that  will  solve  the  problem  and  enable  the 
assumptions  to  be  met.  Data  transformations  provide  a 
means  of  modifying  variables  for  on  of  two  reasons: 
(1)  to  correct  violations  of  the  st  tistical  assumptions 


underlying  the  multivariate  techniques,  or  (2)  to  improve 
the  relationship  (correlation)  between  variables.  Most  of 
the  transformations  involve  modifying  one  or  more  vari¬ 
ables  (e.g.,  compute  the  square  root,  logarithm,  or  inverse) 
and  then  using  the  transformed  value  in  the  analysis.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  underlying  data  are  still  intact, 
just  their  distributional  character  is  changed  so  as  to  meet 
the  necessary  statistical  assumptions. 

Understand  how  to  Incorporate  nonmetri  variables  as 
metric  variables.  An  important  con  ideration  in 
choosing  and  applying  the  correct  multi  ariate  technique 
is  the  measurement  properties  of  the  dependent  and 
independent  variables.  Some  o  he  techniques,  such  as 
discriminant  analysis  or  multivariate  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ance,  specifically  requi  nonmetric  data  as  dependent  or 
independent  variabl  s.  n  many  instances,  the  multivari¬ 
ate  methods  require  that  metric  variables  be  used.  Yet 
nonmetric  variables  are  often  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  researcher  i  a  particular  analysis.  A  method  is  avail¬ 
able  to  epr  sent  a  nonmetric  variable  with  a  set  of 
dichotomous  variables,  known  as  dummy  variables,  so 
that  i  may  be  included  in  many  of  the  analyses  requiring 
only  metric  variables.  A  dummy  variable  is  a  dichoto¬ 
mous  variable  that  has  been  converted  to  a  metric  distri¬ 
bution  and  represents  one  category  of  a  nonmetric 
independent  variable. 

Considerable  time  and  effort  can  be  expended  in 
these  activities,  but  the  prudent  researcher  wisely  invests 
the  necessary  resources  to  thoroughly  examine  the  data  to 
ensure  that  the  multivariate  methods  are  applied  in  appro¬ 
priate  situations  and  to  assist  in  a  more  thorough  and 
insightful  interpretation  of  the  results. 


Questions 

1.  Explain  how  gra  hical  methods  can  complement  the  empir¬ 
ical  measures  w  en  examining  data. 

2.  List  potentia  underlying  causes  of  outliers.  Be  sure  to  include 
altribui  n  to  both  the  respondent  and  Ihe  researcher. 

3.  Discu  s  why  outliers  might  be  classified  as  beneficial  and 
a  problematic. 

4.  Distinguish  between  data  that  are  missing  at  random 
(MAR)  and  missing  completely  at  random  (MCAR). 
Explain  how  each  type  affects  the  analysis  of  missing  data. 


5.  Describe  the  conditions  under  which  a  researcher  would 
delete  a  case  with  missing  data  versus  the  conditions  under 
which  a  researcher  would  use  an  imputation  method. 

6.  Evaluate  the  following  statement:  In  order  to  run  most  mul¬ 
tivariate  analyses,  it  is  not  necessary  to  meet  all  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  normality,  linearity,  homoscedasticity,  and 
independence. 

7.  Discuss  the  following  statement:  Multivariate  analyses  can 
be  run  on  any  data  set,  as  long  as  the  sample  size  is  adequate. 


Suggested  Readings 

A  list  of  suggested  readings  illustrating  the  issues  in  examining  data  in  specific  applications  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

Upon  completing  this  chapter,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

■  Differentiate  factor  analysis  techniques  from  other  multiva  iate  techniques. 

■  Distinguish  between  exploratory  and  confirmatory  uses  factor  analytic  techniques. 

■  Understand  the  seven  stages  of  applying  factor  anal  sis. 

■  Distinguish  between  R  and  Q  factor  analysis 

■  Identify  the  differences  between  component  analysis  and  common  factor  analysis  models. 

■  Describe  how  to  determine  the  numbe  f  factors  to  extract. 

■  Explain  the  concept  of  rotation  of  actors. 

■  Describe  how  to  name  a  factor 

■  Explain  the  additional  uses  f  factor  analysis. 

■  State  the  major  limitation  of  factor  analytic  techniques. 


CHAPTER  PRE  IEW 

Use  of  the  mu  tivariate  statistical  technique  of  factor  analysis  increased  during  the  past  decade  in  all 
fields  of  u  iness-related  research.  As  the  number  of  variables  to  be  considered  in  multivariate  tech¬ 
niques  increases,  so  does  the  need  for  increased  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  interrelationships  of 
the  v  riables.  This  chapter  describes  factor  analysis,  a  technique  particularly  suitable  for  analyzing 
the  patterns  of  complex,  multidimensional  relationships  encountered  by  researchers.  It  defines  and 
xplains  in  broad,  conceptual  terms  the  fundamental  aspects  of  factor  analytic  techniques.  Factor 
analysis  can  be  utilized  to  examine  the  underlying  patterns  or  relationships  for  a  large  number  of 
variables  and  to  determine  whether  the  information  can  be  condensed  or  summarized  in  a  smaller 
set  of  factors  or  components.  To  further  clarify  the  methodological  concepts,  basic  guidelines  for 
presenting  and  interpreting  the  results  of  these  techniques  are  also  included. 

KEY  TERMS 

Before  starting  the  chapter,  review  the  key  terms  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  and 
terminology  used.  Throughout  the  chapter  the  key  terms  appear  in  boldface.  Other  points  of 
emphasis  in  the  chapter  and  key  term  cross-references  are  italicized. 
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Anti-image  correlation  matrix  Matrix  of  the  partial  correlations  among  variables  after  factor 
analysis,  representing  the  degree  to  which  the  factors  explain  each  other  in  the  results.  The  diag¬ 
onal  contains  the  measures  of  sampling  adequacy  for  each  variable,  and  the  off-diagonal  values 
are  partial  correlations  among  variables. 

Bartlett:  test  of  sphericity  Statistical  test  for  the  overall  significance  of  all  correlations  within  a 
correlation  matrix. 

Cluster  analysis  Multivariate  technique  with  the  objective  of  grouping  respondents  or  cases  with 
similar  profiles  on  a  defined  set  of  characteristics.  Similar  to  Q  factor  analysis. 

Common  factor  analysis  Factor  model  in  which  the  factors  are  based  on  a  reduced  correlation 
matrix.  That  is,  communalities  are  inserted  in  the  diagonal  of  the  correlation  matrix,  and  the 
extracted  factors  are  based  only  on  the  common  variance,  with  specific  and  error  variance  xcluded. 

Common  variance  Variance  shared  with  other  variables  in  the  factor  analysis. 

Communality  Total  amount  of  variance  an  original  variable  shares  with  all  t  er  variables 
included  in  the  analysis. 

Component  analysis  Factor  model  in  which  the  factors  are  based  on  the  t  tal  variance.  With 
component  analysis,  unities  (Is)  are  used  in  the  diagonal  of  the  correlation  matrix;  this  procedure 
computationally  implies  that  all  the  variance  is  common  or  shared. 

Composite  measure  See  summated  scales. 

Conceptual  definition  Specification  of  the  theoretical  basis  fo  concept  that  is  represented  by 
a  factor. 

Content  validity  Assessment  of  the  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  items  selected  to 
constitute  a  summated  scale  and  its  conceptual  definiti  n. 

Correlation  matrix  fable  showing  the  intercorrelations  among  all  variables. 

Cronbach’s  alpha  Measure  of  reliability  that  ranges  from  0  to  1,  with  values  of  .60  to 
.70  deemed  the  lower  limit  of  acceptability. 

Cross-loading  A  variable  has  two  more  factor  loadings  exceeding  the  threshold  value  deemed 
necessary  for  inclusion  in  the  factor  inte  pr  tation  process. 

Dummy  variable  Binary  metric  varia  le  used  to  represent  a  single  categoiy  of  a  nonmetric  variable. 

Eigenvalue  Column  sum  of  squared  loadings  for  a  factor;  also  referred  to  as  the  latent  root. 
It  represents  the  amount  of  var  ance  accounted  for  by  a  factor. 

KQUIMAX  One  of  the  orthogonal  factor  rotation  methods  that  is  a  “compromise”  between  the 

VARIMAX  and  QUARTIMAX  approaches,  but  is  not  widely  used. 

Error  variance  Variance  of  a  variable  due  to  errors  in  data  collection  or  measurement 

Face  validity  Se  content  validity. 

Factor  Linea  combination  (variate)  of  the  original  variables.  Factors  also  represent  the  under¬ 
lying  dime  sions  (constructs)  that  summarize  or  account  for  the  original  set  of  observed 
variables 

Factor  indeterminacy  Characteristic  of  common  factor  analysis  such  that  several  different 
fa  tor  scores  can  be  calculated  for  a  respondent  each  fitting  the  estimated  factor  model.  It  means 
the  factor  scores  are  not  unique  for  each  individual. 

Factor  loadings  Correlation  between  the  original  variables  and  the  factors,  and  the  key  to  under¬ 
standing  the  nature  of  a  particular  factor.  Squared  factor  loadings  indicate  what  percentage  of  the 
variance  in  an  original  variable  is  explained  by  a  factor. 

Factor  matrix  Table  displaying  the  factor  loadings  of  all  variables  on  each  factor. 

Factor  pattern  matrix  One  of  two  factor  matrices  found  in  an  oblique  rotation  that  is  most  com¬ 
parable  to  the  factor  matrix  in  an  orthogonal  rotation. 

Factor  rotation  Process  of  manipulation  or  adjusting  the  factor  axes  to  achieve  a  simpler  and 
pragmatically  more  meaningful  factor  solution. 

Factor  score  Composite  measure  created  for  each  observation  on  each  factor  extracted  in  the 
factor  analysis.  The  factor  weights  are  used  in  conjunction  with  the  original  variable  values  to 
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calculate  each  observation’s  score.  The  factor  score  then  can  be  used  to  represent  the  factors) 
in  subsequent  analyses.  Factor  scores  are  standardized  to  have  a  mean  of  0  and  a  standard 
deviation  of  1. 

Factor  structure  matrix  A  factor  matrix  found  in  an  oblique  rotation  that  represents  the  simple 

correlations  between  variables  and  factors,  incorporating  the  unique  variance  and  the  correlations 
between  factors.  Most  researchers  prefer  to  use  the  factor  pattern  matrix  when  interpreting  an 
oblique  solution. 

Indicator  Single  variable  used  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  other  variables  to  form  a 
composite  measure. 

Latent  root  See  eigenvalue. 

Measure  of  sampling  adequacy  (MSA)  Measure  calculated  both  for  the  entire 
correlation  matrix  and  each  individual  variable  evaluating  the  appropriat  ness  of  applying 
factor  analysis.  Values  above  .50  for  either  the  entire  matrix  or  an  ind  id  al  variable  indicate 
appropriateness. 

Measurement  error  Inaccuracies  in  measuring  the  “true”  variable  al  es  due  to  the  fellilrility  of  the 
measurement  instrument  (i.e.,  inappropriate  response  scales),  data  ntry  errors,  or  respondent  errors. 

Multicoliinearity  Extent  to  which  a  variable  can  be  explained  by  he  other  variables  in  the  analysis. 

Oblique  factor  rotation  Factor  rotation  computed  so  hat  the  extracted  factors  are  correlated. 
Rather  than  arbitrarily  constraining  the  factor  rotation  o  an  orthogonal  solution,  the  oblique  rota¬ 
tion  identifies  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  facto  s  is  correlated. 

Orthogonal  Mathematical  independence  (no  orrelation)  of  factor  axes  to  each  other  (i.e.,  at 
right  angles,  or  90  degrees). 

Orthogonal  factor  rotation  Factor  mtati  n  in  which  the  factors  are  extracted  so  that  their  axes 
are  maintained  at  90  degrees.  Each  factor  is  independent  of,  or  orthogonal  to,  all  other  factors. 
The  correlation  between  the  factors  is  determined  to  be  0. 

Q  factor  analysis  Forms  groups  of  respondents  or  cases  based  on  their  similarity  on  a  set  of 
characteristics. 

QUARTIMAX  A  type  o  orthogonal  factor  rotation  method  focusing  on  simplifying 
the  columns  of  a  factor  matrix.  Generally  considered  less  effective  than  the  VARIMAX  rotation. 

R  factor  analysis  Analyzes  relationships  among  variables  to  identify  groups  of  variables  forming 
latent  dimensions  (factors). 

Reliability  Exte  t  to  which  a  variable  or  set  of  variables  is  consistent  in  what  it  is  intended  to 
measure.  If  m  1  iple  measurements  are  taken,  reliable  measures  will  all  be  consistent  in  their  val¬ 
ues.  It  differs  from  validity  in  that  it  does  not  relate  to  what  should  be  measured,  but  instead  to 
how  it  i  measured. 

Reverse  scoring  Process  of  reversing  the  scores  of  a  variable,  while  retaining  the  distributional 
characteristics,  to  change  the  relationships  (correlations)  between  two  variables.  Used  in 
summated  scale  construction  to  avoid  a  canceling  out  between  variables  with  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive/actor  loadings  on  the  same  factor. 

Specific  variance  Variance  of  each  variable  unique  to  that  variable  and  not  explained  or  associ¬ 
ated  with  other  variables  in  the  factor  analysis. 

Summated  scales  Method  of  combining  several  variables  that  measure  the  same  concept  into 
a  single  variable  in  an  attempt  to  increase  the  reliability  of  the  measurement.  In  most 
instances,  the  separate  variables  are  summed  and  then  their  total  or  average  score  is  used  in 
the  analysis. 

Surrogate  variable  Selection  of  a  single  variable  with  the  highest  factor  loading  to  represent  a 

factor  in  the  data  reduction  stage  instead  of  using  a  summated  scale  or  factor  score. 

'truce  Represents  the  total  amount  of  variance  on  which  the  factor  solution  is  based.  The  trace  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  variables,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  variance  in  each  variable  is 
equal  to  1. 
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Unique  variance  See  specific  variance. 

Validity  Extent  to  which  a  measure  or  set  of  measures  correctly  represents  the  concept  of  study — 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  flee  from  any  systematic  or  nonrandom  error.  Validity  is  concerned  with 
how  well  the  concept  is  defined  by  the  measure(s),  whereas  reliability  relates  to  the  consistency 
of  the  measure(s). 

Variate  Linear  combination  of  variables  formed  by  deriving  empirical  weights  applied  to  a  set  of 
variables  specified  by  the  researcher. 

VARIMAX  The  most  popular  orthogonal  factor  rotation  methods  focusing  on  simplifying  the 
columns  in  a  factor  matrix.  Generally  considered  superior  to  other  orthogonal  factor  rotation 
methods  in  achieving  a  simplified  factor  structure. 


WHAT  IS  FACTOR  ANALYSIS? 

Factor  analysis  is  an  interdependence  technique  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  de  ine  the  underlying 
structure  among  the  variables  in  the  analysis.  Obviously,  variables  play  a  ke  ro  e  in  any  multivari¬ 
ate  analysis.  Whether  we  are  making  a  sales  forecast  with  regression,  predi  ting  success  or  failure 
of  a  new  firm  with  discriminant  analysis,  or  using  any  other  multivaria  e  techniques,  we  must  have 
a  set  of  variables  upon  which  to  form  relationships  (e.g..  What  variab  e  best  predict  sales  or  success/ 
failure?).  As  such,  variables  are  the  building  blocks  of  relationships 

As  we  employ  multivariate  techniques,  by  their  very  nature,  the  number  of  variables 
increases.  Univariate  techniques  are  limited  to  a  single  variable,  but  multivariate  techniques  can 
have  tens,  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  variables.  Bu  how  do  we  describe  and  represent  all  of 
these  variables?  Certainly,  if  we  have  only  a  few  varia  le  ,  they  may  all  be  distinct  and  different.  As 
we  add  more  and  more  variables,  more  and  more  ove  lap  (i.e.,  correlation)  is  likely  among  the  vari¬ 
ables.  In  some  instances,  such  as  when  we  are  using  multiple  measures  to  overcome  measurement 
error  by  multivariable  measurement,  the  researc  er  even  strives  for  correlation  among  the  variables. 
As  the  variables  become  correlated,  the  researcher  now  needs  ways  in  which  to  manage  these 
variables — grouping  highly  correlated  ariables  together,  labeling  or  naming  the  groups,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  creating  a  new  composite  measure  that  can  represent  each  group  of  variables. 

We  introduce  factor  ana  ysis  as  our  first  multivariate  technique  because  it  can  play  a 
unique  role  in  the  application  of  other  multivariate  techniques.  Broadly  speaking,  factor  analysis 
provides  the  tools  for  a  a  zing  the  structure  of  the  interrelationships  (correlations)  among  a 
large  number  of  variable  (e.g.,  test  scores,  test  items,  questionnaire  responses)  by  defining  sets 
of  variables  that  are  highly  interrelated,  known  as  factors.  These  groups  of  variables  (factors), 
which  are  by  defi  i  ion  highly  intercorrelated,  are  assumed  to  represent  dimensions  within  the 
data.  If  we  ar  only  concerned  with  reducing  the  number  of  variables,  then  the  dimensions  can 
guide  in  creating  new  composite  measures.  However,  if  we  have  a  conceptual  basis  for  under¬ 
standing  the  relationships  between  variables,  then  the  dimensions  may  actually  have  meaning 
for  wh  t  they  collectively  represent.  In  the  latter  case,  these  dimensions  may  correspond  to  con¬ 
cepts  hat  cannot  be  adequately  described  by  a  single  measure  (e.g.,  store  atmosphere  is  defined 
by  many  sensory  components  that  must  be  measured  separately  but  are  all  interrelated).  We  will 
ee  that  factor  analysis  presents  several  ways  of  representing  these  groups  of  variables  for  use  in 
other  multivariate  techniques. 

We  should  note  at  this  point  that  factor  analytic  techniques  can  achieve  their  purposes  from 
either  an  exploratory  or  confirmatory  perspective.  A  continuing  debate  concerns  the  appropriate 
role  for  factor  analysis.  Many  researchers  consider  it  only  exploratory,  useful  in  searching  for 
structure  among  a  set  of  variables  or  as  a  data  reduction  method.  In  this  perspective,  factor  ana¬ 
lytic  techniques  “take  what  the  data  give  you”  and  do  not  set  any  a  priori  constraints  on  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  components  or  the  number  of  components  to  be  extracted.  For  many — if  not 
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most — applications,  this  use  of  factor  analysis  is  appropriate.  However,  in  other  situations,  the 
researcher  has  preconceived  thoughts  on  the  actual  structure  of  the  data,  based  on  theoretical  sup¬ 
port  or  prior  research.  For  example,  the  researcher  may  wish  to  test  hypotheses  involving  issues 
such  as  which  variables  should  be  grouped  together  on  a  factor  or  the  precise  number  of  factors. 
In  these  instances,  the  researcher  requires  that  factor  analysis  take  a  confirmatory  approach — that 
is,  assess  the  degree  to  which  the  data  meet  the  expected  structure.  The  methods  we  discuss  in 
this  chapter  do  not  directly  provide  the  necessary  structure  for  formalized  hypothesis  testing.  In 
this  chapter,  we  view  factor  analytic  techniques  principally  from  an  exploratory  or  nonconfirma- 
tory  viewpoint. 


A  HYPOTHETICAL  EXAMPLE  OF  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 

Assume  that  through  qualitative  research  a  retail  firm  identified  80  diff  rent  characteristics  of  retail 
stores  and  their  service  that  consumers  mentioned  as  affecting  their  pat  onage  choice  among  stores. 
The  retailer  wants  to  understand  how  consumers  make  decisions  but  feels  that  it  cannot  evaluate 
80  separate  characteristics  or  develop  action  plans  for  this  ma  y  variables,  because  they  are  too 
specific.  Instead,  it  would  like  to  know  if  consumers  think  in  more  general  evaluative  dimensions 
rather  than  in  just  the  specific  items.  For  example,  con  umers  may  consider  salespersons  to  be  a 
more  general  evaluative  dimension  that  is  composed  f  many  more  specific  characteristics,  such  as 
knowledge,  courtesy,  likeability,  sensitivity,  friend  iness,  helpfulness,  and  so  on. 

To  identify  these  broader  dimensions  the  retailer  could  commission  a  survey  asking  for 
consumer  evaluations  on  each  of  the  80  specific  items.  Factor  analysis  would  then  be  used  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  broader  underlying  evaluative  dimensions.  Specific  items  that  correlate  highly  are  assumed 
to  be  a  member  of  that  broader  dimension.  These  dimensions  become  composites  of  specific 
variables,  which  in  turn  allow  the  dim  nsions  to  be  interpreted  and  described.  In  our  example,  the 
factor  analysis  might  identify  such  dimensions  as  product  assortment,  product  quality,  prices,  store 
personnel,  service,  and  store  atmosphere  as  the  broader  evaluative  dimensions  used  by  the  respon¬ 
dents.  Each  of  these  dimensions  contains  specific  items  that  are  a  facet  of  the  broader  evaluative 
dimension.  From  these  findings,  the  retailer  may  then  use  the  dimensions  (factors)  to  define  broad 
areas  for  planning  and  action. 

An  illustrativ  example  of  a  simple  application  of  factor  analysis  is  shown  in  Figure  1,  which 
represents  the  correlation  matrix  for  nine  store  image  elements.  Included  in  this  set  are  measures  of 
the  produc  offering,  store  personnel,  price  levels,  and  in-store  service  and  experiences.  The  question 
a  resear  her  may  wish  to  address  is:  Are  all  of  these  elements  separate  in  their  evaluative  properties 
or  do  they  group  into  some  more  general  areas  of  evaluation?  For  example,  do  all  of  the  product  ele- 
me  ts  group  together?  Where  does  price  level  fit,  or  is  it  separate?  How  do  the  in-store  features  (e.g., 
store  personnel,  service,  and  atmosphere)  relate  to  one  another?  Visual  inspection  of  the  original  cor¬ 
relation  matrix  (Figure  1,  part  1)  does  not  easily  reveal  any  specific  pattern.  Among  scattered  high 
correlations,  variable  groupings  are  not  apparent  The  application  of  factor  analysis  results  in  the 
grouping  of  variables  as  reflected  in  part  2  of  Figure  1.  Here  some  interesting  patterns  emerge. 
First  four  variables  all  relating  to  the  in-store  experience  of  shoppers  are  grouped  together.  Then, 
three  variables  describing  the  product  assortment  and  availability  are  grouped  together.  Finally,  prod¬ 
uct  quality  and  price  levels  are  grouped.  Each  group  represents  a  set  of  highly  interrelated  variables 
that  may  reflect  a  more  general  evaluative  dimension.  In  this  case,  we  might  label  the  three  variable 
groupings  by  the  labels  in-store  experience,  product  offerings,  and  value. 

This  simple  example  of  factor  analysis  demonstrates  its  basic  objective  of  grouping  highly 
intercorrelated  variables  into  distinct  sets  (factors).  In  many  situations,  these  factors  can  provide  a 
wealth  of  information  about  the  interrelationships  of  the  variables.  In  this  example,  factor  analysis 
identified  for  store  management  a  smaller  set  of  concepts  to  consider  in  any  strategic  or  tactical 
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PART  1:  ORIGINAL  CORRELATION  MATRIX 
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PART  2:  CORRELATION  MATRIX  OF  VARIABLES  AFTER  GROUPING  ACCORDING  TO  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 
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FIGURE  1  Illustrative  Example  of  the  Use  of  Factor  Analysis  to  Identify  Structure  within  a  Group  of  Variables 

Note:  Shaded  areas  represent  variables  grouped  together  by  factor  analysis. 


marketing  plans,  while  still  pro  iding  insight  into  what  constitutes  each  general  area  (i.e.,  the 
individual  variables  defining  each  factor). 


FACTOR  ANALYSIS  DECISION  PROCESS 

We  center  the  discussion  of  factor  analysis  on  the  six-stage  model-building  paradigm.  Figure  2 
shows  the  firs  three  stages  of  the  structured  approach  to  multivariate  model  building,  and  Figure  4 
details  the  fi  al  three  stages,  plus  an  additional  stage  (stage  7)  beyond  the  estimation,  interpretation, 
and  v  lidation  of  the  factor  models,  which  aids  in  selecting  surrogate  variables,  computing  factor 
score  or  creating  summated  scales  for  use  in  other  multivariate  techniques.  A  discussion  of  each 
tage  follows. 

STAGE  1:  OBJECTIVES  OF  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 

The  starting  point  in  factor  analysis,  as  with  other  statistical  techniques,  is  the  research  problem  The 
general  purpose  of  factor  analytic  techniques  is  to  find  a  way  to  condense  (summarize)  the  information 
contained  in  a  number  of  original  variables  into  a  smaller  set  of  new,  composite  dimensions  or  variates 
(factors)  with  a  minimum  loss  of  information — that  is,  to  search  for  and  define  the  fundamental  con¬ 
structs  or  dimensions  assumed  to  underlie  the  original  variables  [18, 33].  In  meeting  its  objectives,  fac¬ 
tor  analysis  is  keyed  to  four  issues:  specifying  the  unit  of  analysis,  achieving  data  summarization  and/or 
data  reduction,  variable  selection,  and  using  factor  analysis  results  with  other  multivariate  techniques. 
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Specifying  the  Unit  of  Analysis 

Up  to  this  time,  we  defined  factor  analysis  solely  in  terms  of  identifying  structure  among  a  set  of 
variables.  Factor  analysis  is  actually  a  more  general  model  in  that  it  can  identify  the  structure  of 
relationships  among  either  variables  or  respondents  by  examining  either  the  correlations  between 
the  variables  or  the  correlations  between  the  respondents. 

•  If  the  objective  of  the  research  were  to  summarize  the  characteristics,  factor  analysis  would  be 
applied  to  a  correlation  matrix  of  the  variables.  This  most  common  type  of  factor  analysis, 
referred  to  as  if  factor  analysis,  analyzes  a  set  of  variables  to  identify  the  dimensions  th  t  are 
latent  (not  easily  observed). 

•  Factor  analysis  also  may  be  applied  to  a  correlation  matrix  of  the  individual  r  sp  ndents 
based  on  their  characteristics.  Referred  to  as  Q  factor  analysis,  this  method  combines  or 
condenses  large  numbers  of  people  into  distinctly  different  groups  within  a  1  iger  population. 
The  Q  factor  analysis  approach  is  not  utilized  frequently  because  of  comput  tional  difficulties. 
Instead,  most  researchers  utilize  some  type  of  cluster  analysis  to  group  individual  respon¬ 
dents.  Also  see  Stewart  [36]  for  other  possible  combinations  of  group  and  variable  types. 

Thus,  the  researcher  must  first  select  the  unit  of  analysis  for  factor  analysis:  variables  or 
respondents.  Even  though  we  will  focus  primarily  on  structuring  v  riables,  the  option  of  employing 
factor  analysis  among  respondents  as  an  alternative  to  clust  a  alysis  is  also  available.  The  impli¬ 
cations  in  terms  of  identifying  similar  variables  or  respondents  will  be  discussed  in  stage  2  when  the 
correlation  matrix  is  defined. 

Achieving  Data  Summarization  Versus  Data  Reduction 

Factor  analysis  provides  the  researcher  with  wo  distinct,  but  interrelated,  outcomes:  data  summa¬ 
rization  and  data  reduction.  In  summarizi  g  the  data,  factor  analysis  derives  underlying  dimensions 
that,  when  interpreted  and  understood,  describe  the  data  in  a  much  smaller  number  of  concepts  than 
the  original  individual  variables  Data  reduction  extends  this  process  by  deriving  an  empirical  value 
(factor  score)  for  each  dimension  (factor)  and  then  substituting  this  value  for  the  original  values. 

DATA  SUMMARIZATION  The  fundamental  concept  involved  in  data  summarization  is  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  structure.  Through  structure,  the  researcher  can  view  the  set  of  variables  at  various  levels  of 
generalization,  ran  i  g  from  the  most  detailed  level  (individual  variables  themselves)  to  the  more 
generalized  level,  where  individual  variables  are  grouped  and  then  viewed  not  for  what  they  repre¬ 
sent  individua  ly,  but  for  what  they  represent  collectively  in  expressing  a  concept 

For  example,  variables  at  the  individual  level  might  be:  “I  shop  for  specials,”  “I  usually  look 
for  the  lowest  possible  prices,”  “I  shop  for  bargains,”  “National  brands  are  worth  more  than  store 
brands.”  Collectively,  these  variables  might  be  used  to  identify  consumers  who  are  “price 
c  nscious”  or  “bargain  hunters.” 

Factor  analysis,  as  an  interdependence  technique,  differs  from  the  dependence  techniques 
discussed  in  the  next  section  (i.e.,  multiple  regression,  discriminant  analysis,  multivariate  analysis 
of  variance,  or  conjoint  analysis)  where  one  or  more  variables  are  explicitly  considered  the  criterion 
or  dependent  variables  and  all  others  are  the  predictor  or  independent  variables.  In  factor  analysis, 
all  variables  are  simultaneously  considered  with  no  distinction  as  to  dependent  or  independent 
variables.  Factor  analysis  still  employs  the  concept  of  the  variate,  the  linear  composite  of  variables, 
but  in  factor  analysis,  the  variates  (factors)  are  formed  to  maximize  their  explanation  of  the  entire 
variable  set,  not  to  predict  a  dependent  variable(s).  The  goal  of  data  summarization  is  achieved  by 
defining  a  small  number  of  factors  that  adequately  represent  the  original  set  of  variables. 
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If  we  were  to  draw  an  analogy  to  dependence  techniques,  it  would  be  that  each  of  the 
observed  (original)  variables  is  a  dependent  variable  that  is  a  function  of  some  underlying  and  latent 
set  of  factors  (dimensions)  that  are  themselves  made  up  of  all  other  variables.  Thus,  each  variable  is 
predicted  by  all  of  the  factors,  and  indirectly  by  all  the  other  variables.  Conversely,  one  can  look  at 
each  factor  (variate)  as  a  dependent  variable  that  is  a  function  of  the  entire  set  of  observed  variables. 
Either  analogy  illustrates  the  differences  in  purpose  between  dependence  (prediction)  and  interde¬ 
pendence  (identification  of  structure)  techniques.  Structure  is  defined  by  the  interrelatedness  among 
variables  allowing  for  the  specification  of  a  smaller  number  of  dimensions  (factors)  representing  the 
original  set  of  variables. 


DATA  REDUCTION  Factor  analysis  can  also  be  used  to  achieve  data  reductio  by  (1)  identifying 
representative  variables  from  a  much  larger  set  of  variables  for  use  in  subsequ  nt  multivariate  analy¬ 
ses,  or  (2)  creating  an  entirely  new  set  of  variables,  much  smaller  in  number,  to  partially  or  com¬ 
pletely  replace  the  original  set  of  variables.  In  both  instances,  the  purp  s  is  to  retain  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  original  variables,  but  reduce  their  number  to  simplify  the  subsequent  multivariate 
analysis.  Even  though  the  multivariate  techniques  were  de  e  oped  to  accommodate  multiple 
variables,  the  researcher  is  always  looking  for  the  most  parsimonious  set  of  variables  to  include  in 
the  analysis.  Both  conceptual  and  empirical  issues  support  he  creation  of  composite  measures. 
Factor  analysis  provides  the  empirical  basis  for  assessing  he  structure  of  variables  and  the  potential 
for  creating  these  composite  measures  or  selecting  a  s  bset  of  representative  variables  for  further 
analysis. 

Data  summarization  makes  the  identific  ion  of  the  underlying  dimensions  or  factors  ends  in 
themselves.  Thus,  estimates  of  the  factors  a  d  the  contributions  of  each  variable  to  the  factors 
(termed  loadings )  are  all  that  is  required  for  the  analysis.  Data  reduction  relies  on  the  factor  load¬ 
ings  as  well,  but  uses  them  as  the  basis  for  either  identifying  variables  for  subsequent  analysis  with 
other  techniques  or  making  estimates  of  the  factors  themselves  (factor  scores  or  summated  scales), 
which  then  replace  the  original  variables  in  subsequent  analyses.  The  method  of  calculating  and 
interpreting  factor  loadings  is  discussed  later. 


Variable  Selection 

Whether  factor  analysis  is  used  for  data  reduction  and/or  summarization,  the  researcher  should 
always  conside  the  conceptual  underpinnings  of  the  variables  and  use  judgment  as  to  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  o  t  e  variables  for  factor  analysis. 

•  In  both  uses  of  factor  analysis,  the  researcher  implicitly  specifies  the  potential  dimensions  that 
can  be  identified  through  the  character  and  nature  of  the  variables  submitted  to  factor  analy¬ 
sis.  For  example,  in  assessing  the  dimensions  of  store  image,  if  no  questions  on  store  person¬ 
nel  were  included,  factor  analysis  would  not  be  able  to  identify  this  dimension. 

•  The  researcher  also  must  remember  that  factor  analysis  will  always  produce  factors.  Thus, 
factor  analysis  is  always  a  potential  candidate  for  the  “garbage  in,  garbage  out”  phenomenon. 
If  the  researcher  indiscriminately  includes  a  large  number  of  variables  and  hopes  that  factor 
analysis  will  “figure  it  out,”  then  the  possibility  of  poor  results  is  high.  The  quality  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  derived  factors  reflect  the  conceptual  underpinnings  of  the  variables  included  in  the 
analysis. 

Obviously,  the  use  of  factor  analysis  as  a  data  summarization  technique  is  based  on  having  a 
conceptual  basis  for  any  variables  analyzed.  But  even  if  used  solely  for  data  reduction,  factor 
analysis  is  most  efficient  when  conceptually  defined  dimensions  can  be  represented  by  the 
derived  factors. 
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Using  Factor  Analysis  with  Other  Multivariate  Techniques 

Factor  analysis,  by  providing  insight  into  the  interrelationships  among  variables  and  the  underlying 
structure  of  the  data,  is  an  excellent  starting  point  for  many  other  multivariate  techniques.  From  the 
data  summarization  perspective,  factor  analysis  provides  the  researcher  with  a  clear  understanding 
of  which  variables  may  act  in  concert  and  how  many  variables  may  actually  be  expected  to  have 
impact  in  the  analysis. 

•  Variables  determined  to  be  highly  correlated  and  members  of  the  same  factor  would  be 
expected  to  have  similar  profiles  of  differences  across  groups  in  multivariate  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ance  or  in  discriminant  analysis. 

•  Highly  correlated  variables,  such  as  those  within  a  single  factor,  affect  the  stepwis  proce¬ 
dures  of  multiple  regression  and  discriminant  analysis  that  sequentially  enter  v  riables  based 
on  their  incremental  predictive  power  over  variables  already  in  the  model  s  one  variable 
from  a  factor  is  entered,  it  becomes  less  likely  that  additional  variables  from  that  same  factor 
would  also  be  included  due  to  their  high  correlations  with  variable(s)  air  ady  in  the  model, 
meaning  they  have  little  incremental  predictive  power.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  other  vari¬ 
ables  of  the  factor  are  less  important  or  have  less  impact,  but  instead  heir  effect  is  already  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  included  variable  from  the  factor.  Thus,  knowl  dge  of  the  structure  of  the 
variables  by  itself  would  give  the  researcher  a  better  under  tanding  of  the  reasoning  behind 
the  entry  of  variables  in  this  technique. 

The  insight  provided  by  data  summarization  ca  e  directly  incorporated  into  other  multi¬ 
variate  techniques  through  any  of  the  data  reductio  techniques.  Factor  analysis  provides  the  basis 
for  creating  a  new  set  of  variables  that  incorporate  he  character  and  nature  of  the  original  variables 
in  a  much  smaller  number  of  new  variables,  whether  using  representative  variables,  factor  scores,  or 
summated  scales.  In  this  manner,  problems  associated  with  large  numbers  of  variables  or  high  inter- 
correlations  among  variables  can  be  substantially  reduced  by  substitution  of  the  new  variables.  The 
researcher  can  benefit  from  both  the  empirical  estimation  of  relationships  and  the  insight  into  the 
conceptual  foundation  and  interpretation  of  the  results. 


STAGE  2:  DESIGNING  A  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 

The  design  of  a  factor  nalysis  involves  three  basic  decisions:  (1)  calculation  of  the  input  data 
(a  correlation  mat  i  )  to  meet  the  specified  objectives  of  grouping  variables  or  respondents;  (2) 
design  of  the  tudy  in  terms  of  number  of  variables,  measurement  properties  of  variables,  and  the 
types  of  allow  ble  variables;  and  (3)  the  sample  size  necessary,  both  in  absolute  terms  and  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  variables  in  the  analysis. 

Correlations  Among  Variables  or  Respondents 

The  first  decision  in  the  design  of  a  factor  analysis  focuses  on  calculating  the  input  data  for  the 
analysis.  We  discussed  earlier  the  two  forms  of  factor  analysis:  /?-type  versus  G-type  factor  analy¬ 
sis.  Both  types  of  factor  analysis  utilize  a  correlation  matrix  as  the  basic  data  input  With  /?-type  fac¬ 
tor  analysis,  the  researcher  would  use  a  traditional  correlation  matrix  (correlations  among  variables) 
as  input  But  the  researcher  could  also  elect  to  derive  the  correlation  matrix  from  the  correlations 
between  the  individual  respondents.  In  this  G-type  factor  analysis,  the  results  would  be  a  factor 
matrix  that  would  identify  similar  individuals. 

For  example,  if  the  individual  respondents  are  identified  by  number,  the  resulting  factor  pat¬ 
tern  might  tell  us  that  individuals  1,  5,  6,  and  7  are  similar.  Similarly,  respondents  2,  3,  4,  and  8 
would  perhaps  load  together  on  another  factor,  and  we  would  label  these  individuals  as  similar. 
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From  the  results  of  a  Q  factor  analysis,  we  could  identify  groups  or  clusters  of  individuals  that 
demonstrate  a  similar  pattern  on  the  variables  included  in  the  analysis. 

A  logical  question  at  this  point  would  be:  How  does  G-type  factor  analysis  differ  from  cluster 
analysis,  because  both  approaches  compare  the  pattern  of  responses  across  a  number  of  variables 
and  place  the  respondents  in  groups?  The  answer  is  that  G-type  factor  analysis  is  based  on  the  inter- 
correlations  between  the  respondents,  whereas  cluster  analysis  forms  groupings  based  on  a  dis¬ 
tance-based  similarity  measure  between  the  respondents’  scores  on  the  variables  being  analyzed. 

To  illustrate  this  difference,  consider  Figure  3,  which  contains  the  scores  of  four  respon¬ 
dents  over  three  different  variables.  A  Gtype  factor  analysis  of  these  four  respondents  would  yield 
two  groups  with  similar  covariance  structures,  consisting  of  respondents  A  and  C  v  rsu  B  and  D.  In 
contrast,  the  clustering  approach  would  be  sensitive  to  the  actual  distances  among  the  respondents’ 
scores  and  would  lead  to  a  grouping  of  the  closest  pairs.  Thus,  with  a  cluster  nalysis  approach, 
respondents  A  and  B  would  be  placed  in  one  group  and  C  and  D  in  the  oth  r  oup. 

If  the  researcher  decides  to  employ  Gtype  factor  analysis,  the  e  distinct  differences  from 
traditional  cluster  analysis  techniques  should  be  noted.  With  the  av  ilability  of  other  grouping 
techniques  and  the  widespread  use  of  factor  analysis  for  data  eduction  and  summarization,  the 
remaining  discussion  in  this  chapter  focuses  on  /?-type  factor  analysis,  the  grouping  of  variables 
rather  than  respondents. 

Variable  Selection  and  Measurement  Issues 

Two  specific  questions  must  be  answered  at  this  point:  (1)  What  type  of  variables  can  be  used  in 
factor  analysis?  and  (2)  How  many  variable  hould  be  included?  In  terms  of  the  types  of  vari¬ 
ables  included,  the  primary  requirement  s  t  at  a  correlation  value  can  be  calculated  among  all 
variables.  Metric  variables  are  easily  measured  by  several  types  of  correlations.  Nonmetric 
variables,  however,  are  more  probl  mafic  because  they  cannot  use  the  same  types  of  correlation 
measures  used  by  metric  variab  es  Although  some  specialized  methods  calculate  correlations 
among  nonmetric  variables  the  most  prudent  approach  is  to  avoid  nonmetric  variables.  If  a 
nonmetric  variable  must  be  included,  one  approach  is  to  define  dummy  variables  (coded  0-1)  to 
represent  categories  of  nonmetric  variables.  If  all  the  variables  are  dummy  variables,  then  special¬ 
ized  forms  of  factor  analysis,  such  as  Boolean  factor  analysis,  are  more  appropriate  [5]. 

The  research  r  should  also  attempt  to  minimize  the  number  of  variables  included  but 
still  maintain  a  r  asonable  number  of  variables  per  factor.  If  a  study  is  being  designed  to  assess 
a  proposed  s  ructure,  the  researcher  should  be  sure  to  include  several  variables  (five  or  more) 
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that  may  represent  each  proposed  factor.  The  strength  of  factor  analysis  lies  in  finding 
patterns  among  groups  of  variables,  and  it  is  of  little  use  in  identifying  factors  composed  of 
only  a  single  variable.  Finally,  when  designing  a  study  to  be  factor  analyzed,  the  researcher 
should,  if  possible,  identify  several  key  variables  (sometimes  referred  to  as  key  indicants 
or  marker  variables)  that  closely  reflect  the  hypothesized  underlying  factors.  This  identifica¬ 
tion  will  aid  in  validating  the  derived  factors  and  assessing  whether  the  results  have  practical 
significance. 

Sample  Size 

Regarding  the  sample  size  question,  the  researcher  generally  would  not  factor  analyze  sample 
of  fewer  than  50  observations,  and  preferably  the  sample  size  should  be  100  or  larger.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  minimum  is  to  have  at  least  five  times  as  many  observations  a  the  number  of 
variables  to  be  analyzed,  and  the  more  acceptable  sample  size  would  have  10:1  ratio.  Some 
researchers  even  propose  a  minimum  of  20  cases  for  each  variable.  One  mu  t  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  30  variables,  for  example,  requires  computing  435  correlations  in  the  factor  analysis. 
At  a  .05  significance  level,  perhaps  even  20  of  those  correlations  would  be  deemed  significant 
and  appear  in  the  factor  analysis  just  by  chance.  The  researcher  sho  Id  always  try  to  obtain  the 
highest  cases-per-variable  ratio  to  minimize  the  chances  of  o  erfitting  the  data  (i.e.,  deriving 
factors  that  are  sample-specific  with  little  generalizability).  In  order  to  do  so,  the  researcher  may 
employ  the  most  parsimonious  set  of  variables,  guided  by  conceptual  and  practical  considera¬ 
tions,  and  then  obtain  an  adequate  sample  size  for  th  number  of  variables  examined.  When 
dealing  with  smaller  sample  sizes  and/or  a  lower  c  ses-to-variable  ratio,  the  researcher  should 
always  interpret  any  findings  cautiously.  The  i  su  of  sample  size  will  also  be  addressed  in  a 
later  section  on  interpreting  factor  loadings. 

Summary 

Issues  in  the  design  of  factor  analysis  are  of  equally  critical  importance  whether  an  exploratory 
or  confirmatory  perspective  is  taken.  In  either  perspective,  the  researcher  is  relying  on  the 
technique  to  provide  insights  into  the  structure  of  the  data,  but  the  structure  revealed  in 
the  analysis  is  dependent  on  decisions  by  the  researcher  in  such  areas  as  variables  included  in 
the  analysis,  sample  size  and  so  on.  As  such,  several  key  considerations  are  listed  in  Rules  of 
Thumb  1. 


RULES  OF  THUMB  1 


Factor  Analysis  Design 

•  Factor  analysis  is  performed  most  often  only  on  metric  variables,  although  specialized  methods 
exist  for  the  use  of  dummy  variables;  a  small  number  of  "dummy  variables"  can  be  included  in  a 
set  of  metric  variables  that  are  factor  analyzed 

•  If  a  study  is  being  designed  to  reveal  factor  structure,  strive  to  have  at  least  five  variables  for  each 
proposed  factor 

•  For  sample  size: 

•  The  sample  must  have  more  observations  than  variables 

•  The  minimum  absolute  sample  size  should  be  50  observations 

•  Strive  to  maximize  the  number  of  observations  per  variable,  with  a  desired  ratio  of  5 
observations  per  variable 
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STAGE  3:  ASSUMPTIONS  IN  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 

The  critical  assumptions  underlying  factor  analysis  are  more  conceptual  than  statistical.  The 
researcher  is  always  concerned  with  meeting  the  statistical  requirement  for  any  multivariate 
technique,  but  in  factor  analysis  the  overriding  concerns  center  as  much  on  the  character  and 
composition  of  the  variables  included  in  the  analysis  as  on  their  statistical  qualities. 

Conceptual  Issues 

The  conceptual  assumptions  underlying  factor  analysis  relate  to  the  set  of  variables  selected  and  the 
sample  chosen.  A  basic  assumption  of  factor  analysis  is  that  some  underlying  structure  does  exist  in 
the  set  of  selected  variables.  The  presence  of  correlated  variables  and  the  subseq  ent  definition  of 
factors  do  not  guarantee  relevance,  even  if  they  meet  the  statistical  requirem  nts.  It  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  researcher  to  ensure  that  the  observed  patterns  are  conceptually  lid  and  appropriate  to 
study  with  factor  analysis,  because  the  technique  has  no  means  of  d  te  mining  appropriateness 
other  than  the  correlations  among  variables.  For  example,  mixing  dependent  and  independent 
variables  in  a  single  factor  analysis  and  then  using  the  derived  f  ctors  to  support  dependence  rela¬ 
tionships  is  inappropriate. 

The  researcher  must  also  ensure  that  the  sample  is  homogeneous  with  respect  to  the  underly¬ 
ing  factor  structure.  It  is  inappropriate  to  apply  factor  anal  sis  to  a  sample  of  males  and  females  for 
a  set  of  items  known  to  differ  because  of  gender.  Whe  the  two  subsamples  (males  and  females)  are 
combined,  the  resulting  correlations  and  factor  str  cture  will  be  a  poor  representation  of  the  unique 
structure  of  each  group.  Thus,  whenever  differ  ng  groups  are  expected  in  the  sample,  separate  factor 
analyses  should  be  performed,  and  the  r  suits  should  be  compared  to  identify  differences  not 
reflected  in  the  results  of  the  combined  ample. 

Statistical  Issues 

From  a  statistical  standpoint,  d  partures  from  normality,  homoscedasticity,  and  linearity  apply 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  diminish  the  observed  correlations.  Only  normality  is  necessary  if  a  sta¬ 
tistical  test  is  applied  to  the  significance  of  the  factors,  but  these  tests  are  rarely  used.  In  fact,  some 
degree  of  multicollmearity  is  desirable,  because  the  objective  is  to  identify  interrelated  sets  of 
variables. 

Assuming  the  researcher  has  met  the  conceptual  requirements  for  the  variables  included  in  the 
analysis,  the  n  xt  step  is  to  ensure  that  the  variables  are  sufficiently  intercorrelated  to  produce 
represent  ti  e  factors.  As  we  will  see,  we  can  assess  this  degree  of  interrelatedness  from  both  over¬ 
all  and  individual  variable  perspectives.  The  following  are  several  empirical  measures  to  aid  in 
diagnosing  the  factorabilify  of  the  correlation  matrix. 

VERALL  MEASURES  OF  INTERCORRELATION  In  addition  to  the  statistical  bases  for  the  correla¬ 
tions  of  the  data  matrix,  the  researcher  must  also  ensure  that  the  data  matrix  has  sufficient  correla¬ 
tions  to  justify  the  application  of  factor  analysis.  If  it  is  found  that  all  of  the  correlations  are  low,  or 
that  all  of  the  correlations  are  equal  (denoting  that  no  structure  exists  to  group  variables),  then  the 
researcher  should  question  the  application  of  factor  analysis.  To  this  end,  several  approaches  are 
available: 

•  If  visual  inspection  reveals  no  substantial  number  of  correlations  greater  than  .30,  then  factor 
analysis  is  probably  inappropriate.  The  correlations  among  variables  can  also  be  analyzed  by 
computing  the  partial  correlations  among  variables.  A  partial  correlation  is  the  correlation 
that  is  unexplained  when  the  effects  of  other  variables  are  taken  into  account.  If  “true”  factors 
exist  in  the  data,  the  partial  correlation  should  be  small,  because  the  variable  can  be  explained 
by  the  variables  loading  on  the  factors.  If  the  partial  correlations  are  high,  indicating  no 
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underlying  factors,  then  factor  analysis  is  inappropriate.  The  researcher  is  looking  for  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  high  partial  correlations,  denoting  a  variable  not  correlated  with  a  large  number  of 
other  variables  in  the  analysis. 

The  one  exception  regarding  high  correlations  as  indicative  of  a  poor  correlation  matrix 
occurs  when  two  variables  are  highly  correlated  and  have  substantially  higher  loadings  than 
other  variables  on  that  factor.  Then,  their  partial  correlation  may  be  high  because  they  are  not 
explained  to  any  great  extent  by  the  other  variables,  but  do  explain  each  other.  This  exception 
is  also  to  be  expected  when  a  factor  has  only  two  variables  loading  highly. 

A  high  partial  correlation  is  one  with  practical  and  statistical  significance,  and  a  rule 
of  thumb  would  be  to  consider  partial  correlations  above  .7  as  high.  SPSS  and  SAS 
provide  the  anti-image  correlation  matrix,  which  is  just  the  negative  value  of  the  partial 
correlation,  whereas  BMDP  directly  provides  the  partial  correlations.  In  each  ca  e,  larger 
partial  or  anti-image  correlations  are  indicative  of  a  data  matrix  perhap  ot  suited  to 
factor  analysis. 

•  Another  method  of  determining  the  appropriateness  of  factor  a  al  sis  examines  the 
entire  correlation  matrix.  The  Bartlett  test  of  sphericity,  a  statis  ical  test  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  correlations  among  the  variables,  is  one  such  measur  It  provides  the  statistical 
significance  that  the  correlation  matrix  has  significant  cor  e  tions  among  at  least  some 
of  the  variables.  The  researcher  should  note,  however,  hat  increasing  the  sample  size 
causes  the  Bartlett  test  to  become  more  sensitive  in  detecting  correlations  among  the 
variables. 

•  A  third  measure  to  quantify  the  degree  of  intercorrelations  among  the  variables  and  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  factor  analysis  is  the  measure  of  ampiing  adequacy  (MSA).  This  index  ranges 
from  0  to  1,  reaching  1  when  each  variable  is  p  rfectiy  predicted  without  error  by  the  other 
variables.  The  measure  can  be  interpreted  wi  h  the  following  guidelines:  .80  or  above,  merito¬ 
rious;  .70  or  above,  middling;  .60  or  abov  mediocre;  .50  or  above,  miserable;  and  below  .50, 
unacceptable  [22,  23].  The  MSA  incre  ses  as  (1)  the  sample  size  increases,  (2)  the  average 
correlations  increase,  (3)  the  number  of  variables  increases,  or  (4)  the  number  of  factors 
decreases  [23].  The  researcher  should  always  have  an  overall  MSA  value  of  above  .50  before 
proceeding  with  the  factor  analysis.  If  the  MSA  value  falls  below  .50,  then  the  variable- 
specific  MSA  values  (see  the  following  discussion)  can  identify  variables  for  deletion  to 
achieve  an  overall  val  eof.50. 

VARIABLE-SPECIFIC  MEASURES  OF  INTERCORRELATION  In  addition  to  a  visual  examination 
of  a  variable’s  cor  elations  with  the  other  variables  in  the  analysis,  the  MSA  guidelines  can  be 
extended  to  individual  variables.  The  researcher  should  examine  the  MSA  values  for  each  vari¬ 
able  and  x  lude  those  falling  in  the  unacceptable  range.  In  deleting  variables,  the  researcher 
should  first  delete  the  variable  with  the  lowest  MSA  and  then  recalculate  the  factor  analysis. 
Con  inue  this  process  of  deleting  the  variable  with  the  lowest  MSA  value  under  .50  until  all 
ariables  have  an  acceptable  MSA  value.  Once  the  individual  variables  achieve  an  acceptable 
le  el,  then  the  overall  MSA  can  be  evaluated  and  a  decision  made  on  continuance  of  the  factor 
analysis. 

Summary 

Factor  analysis,  as  an  interdependence  technique,  is  in  many  ways  more  affected  by  not  meeting  its 
underlying  conceptual  assumptions  than  by  the  statistical  assumptions.  The  researcher  must  be  sure 
to  thoroughly  understand  the  implications  of  not  only  ensuring  that  the  data  meet  the  statistical 
requirements  for  a  proper  estimation  of  the  factor  structure,  but  that  the  set  of  variables  has  the  con¬ 
ceptual  foundation  to  support  the  results.  In  doing  so,  the  researcher  should  consider  several  key 
guidelines  as  listed  in  Rules  of  Thumb  2. 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  2 


Testing  Assumptions  of  Factor  Analysis 

•  A  strong  conceptual  foundation  needs  to  support  the  assumption  that  a  structure  does  exist 
before  the  factor  analysis  is  performed 

•  A  statistically  significant  Bartlett's  test  of  sphericity  (sig.  <  .05)  indicates  that  sufficient  correlations 
exist  among  the  variables  to  proceed 

•  Measure  of  sampling  adequacy  (MSA)  values  must  exceed  .50  for  both  the  overall  t  st  and  each 
individual  variable;  variables  with  values  less  than  .50  should  be  omitted  from  th  factor  analysis 
one  at  a  time,  with  the  smallest  one  being  omitted  each  time 


STAGE  4:  DERIVING  FACTORS  AND  ASSESSING  OVERALL  FIT 

Once  the  variables  are  specified  and  the  correlation  matrix  is  prepared  the  researcher  is  ready  to  apply 
factor  analysis  to  identify  the  underlying  structure  of  relationships  (see  Figure  4).  In  doing  so,  decisions 
must  be  made  concerning  (1)  the  method  of  extracting  the  factors  (common  factor  analysis  versus  com¬ 
ponents  analysis)  and  (2)  the  number  of  factors  selected  to  present  the  underlying  structure  in  the  data. 

Selecting  the  Factor  Extraction  Method 

The  researcher  can  choose  from  two  simila  yet  unique,  methods  for  defining  (extracting)  the 
factors  to  represent  the  structure  of  the  variabl  s  in  the  analysis.  This  decision  on  the  method  to  use 
must  combine  the  objectives  of  the  facto  nalysis  with  knowledge  about  some  basic  characteristics 
of  the  relationships  between  variables.  Before  discussing  the  two  methods  available  for  extracting 
factors,  a  brief  introduction  to  pa  titioning  a  variable’s  variance  is  presented. 

PARTITIONING  THE  VARIANCE  OF  A  VARIABLE  In  order  to  select  between  the  two  methods  of 
factor  extraction,  the  researcher  must  first  have  some  understanding  of  the  variance  for  a  variable 
and  how  it  is  divided  partitioned.  First,  remember  that  variance  is  a  value  (i.e.,  the  square  of  the 
standard  deviation)  that  represents  the  total  amount  of  dispersion  of  values  for  a  single  variable 
about  its  mean,  h  n  a  variable  is  correlated  with  another  variable,  we  many  times  say  it  shares 
variance  with  the  other  variable,  and  the  amount  of  sharing  between  just  two  variables  is  simply  the 
squared  co  relation.  For  example,  if  two  variables  have  a  correlation  of  .50,  each  variable  shares  25 
percent  (  0  )  of  its  variance  with  the  other  variable. 

n  factor  analysis,  we  group  variables  by  their  correlations,  such  that  variables  in  a  group 
(factor)  have  high  correlations  with  each  other.  Thus,  for  the  purposes  of  factor  analysis,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  understand  how  much  of  a  variable’s  variance  is  shared  with  other  variables  in  that  factor 
versus  what  cannot  be  shared  (e.g.,  unexplained).  The  total  variance  of  any  variable  can  be  divided 
(partitioned)  into  three  types  of  variance: 

1.  Common  variance  is  defined  as  that  variance  in  a  variable  that  is  shared  with  all  other  vari¬ 
ables  in  the  analysis.  This  variance  is  accounted  for  (shared)  based  on  a  variable’s  correlations 
with  all  other  variables  in  the  analysis.  A  variable’s  communality  is  the  estimate  of  its  shared, 
or  common,  variance  among  the  variables  as  represented  by  the  derived  factors. 

2.  Specific  variance  (also  known  as  unique  variance)  is  that  variance  associated  with  only  a 
specific  variable.  This  variance  cannot  be  explained  by  the  correlations  to  the  other  variables 
but  is  still  associated  uniquely  with  a  single  variable. 

3.  Error  variance  is  also  variance  that  cannot  be  explained  by  correlations  with  other  variables, 
but  it  is  due  to  unreliability  in  the  data-gathering  process,  measurement  error,  or  a  random 
component  in  the  measured  phenomenon. 
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Thus,  the  total  variance  of  any  variable  is  composed  of  its  common,  unique,  and  error  variances.  As 
a  variable  is  more  highly  correlated  with  one  or  more  variables,  the  common  variance  (communality) 
increases.  However,  if  unreliable  measures  or  other  sources  of  extraneous  error  variance  are  intro¬ 
duced,  then  the  amount  of  possible  common  variance  and  the  ability  to  relate  the  variable  to  any  other 
variable  are  reduced. 

COMMON  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  VERSUS  COMPONENT  ANALYSIS  With  a  basic  understanding  of 
how  variance  can  be  partitioned,  the  researcher  is  ready  to  address  the  differences  between  the  two 
methods,  known  as  common  factor  analysis  and  component  analysis.  The  selection  of  one 
method  over  the  other  is  based  on  two  criteria:  (1)  the  objectives  of  the  factor  analysis  and  (2)  the 
amount  of  prior  knowledge  about  the  variance  in  the  variables.  Component  ana  ysi  is  used  when 
the  objective  is  to  summarize  most  of  the  original  information  (variance)  in  a  mi  imum  number  of 
factors  for  prediction  purposes.  In  contrast,  common  factor  analysis  is  u  d  primarily  to  identify 
underlying  factors  or  dimensions  that  reflect  what  the  variables  share  n  common.  The  most  direct 
comparison  between  the  two  methods  is  by  their  use  of  the  explained  ersus  unexplained  variance: 

•  Component  analysis,  also  known  as  principal  components  nalysis,  considers  the  total  vari¬ 
ance  and  derives  factors  that  contain  small  proportions  of  unique  variance  and,  in  some 
instances,  error  variance.  However,  the  first  few  factors  do  not  contain  enough  unique  or 
error  variance  to  distort  the  overall  factor  structur  .  Specifically,  with  component  analysis, 
unities  (values  of  1.0)  are  inserted  in  the  diagonal  of  the  correlation  matrix,  so  that  the  full 
variance  is  brought  into  the  factor  matrix.  Figure  5  portrays  the  use  of  the  total  variance  in 
component  analysis  and  the  differences  wh  n  compared  to  common  factor  analysis. 

•  Common  factor  analysis,  in  contr  st,  considers  only  the  common  or  shared  variance, 
assuming  that  both  the  unique  and  rror  variance  are  not  of  interest  in  defining  the  structure 
of  the  variables.  To  employ  on  y  common  variance  in  the  estimation  of  the  factors,  commu- 
nalitics  (instead  of  unities)  are  inserted  in  the  diagonal.  Thus,  factors  resulting  from  common 
factor  analysis  are  based  o  ly  on  the  common  variance.  As  shown  in  Figure  5,  common  factor 
analysis  excludes  a  portion  of  the  variance  included  in  a  component  analysis. 

How  is  the  researcher  to  choose  between  the  two  methods?  First,  the  common  factor  and  com¬ 
ponent  analysis  models  are  both  widely  used.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  components  model  is  the 
typical  default  met  od  of  most  statistical  programs  when  performing  factor  analysis.  Beyond  the 
program  default  distinct  instances  indicate  which  of  the  two  methods  is  most  appropriate: 
Component  factor  analysis  is  most  appropriate  when: 

•  Dat  reduction  is  a  primary  concern,  focusing  on  the  minimum  number  of  factors  needed  to 
account  for  the  maximum  portion  of  the  total  variance  represented  in  the  original  set  of  vari¬ 
ables,  and 

•  Prior  knowledge  suggests  that  specific  and  error  variance  represent  a  relatively  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  variance. 
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HGURE  5  Types  of  Variance  Carried  into  the  Factor  Matrix 
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Common  factor  analysis  is  most  appropriate  when: 

•  The  primary  objective  is  to  identify  the  latent  dimensions  or  constructs  represented  in  the 
original  variables,  and 

•  The  researcher  has  little  knowledge  about  the  amount  of  specific  and  error  variance  and 
therefore  wishes  to  eliminate  this  variance. 

Common  factor  analysis,  with  its  more  restrictive  assumptions  and  use  of  only  the  latent 
dimensions  (shared  variance),  is  often  viewed  as  more  theoretically  based.  Although  theoreti¬ 
cally  sound,  however,  common  factor  analysis  has  several  problems.  First,  common  factor 
analysis  suffers  from  factor  indeterminacy,  which  means  that  for  any  individual  respondent, 
several  different  factor  scores  can  be  calculated  from  a  single  factor  model  result  [26].  No  single 
unique  solution  is  found,  as  in  component  analysis,  but  in  most  instances  the  diffe  ences  are 
not  substantial.  The  second  issue  involves  the  calculation  of  the  estimated  commu  alities  used 
to  represent  the  shared  variance.  Sometimes  the  communalities  are  not  s  imable  or  may 
be  invalid  (e.g.,  values  greater  than  1  or  less  than  0),  requiring  the  deletion  of  the  variable  from 
the  analysis. 

Does  the  choice  of  one  model  or  the  other  really  affect  the  results?  The  complications  of  com¬ 
mon  factor  analysis  have  contributed  to  the  widespread  use  of  component  analysis.  But  the  base  of 
proponents  for  the  common  factor  model  is  strong.  Cliff  [13]  cha  act  izes  the  dispute  between  the 
two  sides  as  follows: 

Some  authorities  insist  that  component  analysis  is  he  only  suitable  approach,  and  that 
the  common  factor  methods  just  superimpose  a  lo  of  extraneous  mumbo  jumbo,  deal¬ 
ing  with  fundamentally  unmeasurable  things,  the  common  factors.  Feelings  are,  if 
anything,  even  stronger  on  the  other  side.  Militant  common-factorists  insist  that  compo¬ 
nents  analysis  is  at  best  a  common  factor  analysis  with  some  error  added  and  at  worst  an 
unrecognizable  hodgepodge  of  things  from  which  nothing  can  be  determined.  Some 
even  insist  that  the  term  “factor  analysis”  must  not  be  used  when  a  components  analysis 
is  performed. 


Although  considerable  debate  remains  over  which  factor  model  is  the  more  appropriate 
[6,  19,  25,  35],  empirical  research  demonstrates  similar  results  in  many  instances  [37].  In  most 
applications,  both  component  analysis  and  common  factor  analysis  arrive  at  essentially  identical 
results  if  the  numbe  of  variables  exceeds  30  [18]  or  the  communalities  exceed  .60  for  most  vari¬ 
ables.  If  the  resear  her  is  concerned  with  the  assumptions  of  components  analysis,  then  common 
factor  analysis  should  also  be  applied  to  assess  its  representation  of  structure. 

When  decision  has  been  made  on  the  factor  model,  the  researcher  is  ready  to  extract  the  ini¬ 
tial  unro  ated  factors.  By  examining  the  unrotated  factor  matrix,  the  researcher  can  explore  the 
poten  ial  for  data  reduction  and  obtain  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  number  of  factors  to  extract. 
Fi  al  determination  of  the  number  of  factors  must  wait,  however,  until  the  results  are  rotated  and  the 
factors  are  interpreted. 


Criteria  for  the  Number  of  Factors  to  Extract 

How  do  we  decide  on  the  number  of  factors  to  extract?  Both  factor  analysis  methods  are  interested 
in  the  best  linear  combination  of  variables — best  in  the  sense  that  the  particular  combination  of 
original  variables  accounts  for  more  of  the  variance  in  the  data  as  a  whole  than  any  other  linear 
combination  of  variables.  Therefore,  the  first  factor  may  be  viewed  as  the  single  best  summary  of 
linear  relationships  exhibited  in  the  data.  The  second  factor  is  defined  as  the  second-best  linear 
combination  of  the  variables,  subject  to  the  constraint  that  it  is  orthogonal  to  the  first  factor.  To  be 
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orthogonal  to  the  first  factor,  the  second  factor  must  be  derived  from  the  variance  remaining  after 
the  first  factor  has  been  extracted.  Thus,  the  second  factor  may  be  defined  as  the  linear  combination 
of  variables  that  accounts  for  the  most  variance  that  is  still  unexplained  after  the  effect  of  the  first 
factor  has  been  removed  from  the  data.  The  process  continues  extracting  factors  accounting  for 
smaller  and  smaller  amounts  of  variance  until  all  of  the  variance  is  explained.  For  example,  the 
components  method  actually  extracts  n  factors,  where  n  is  the  number  of  variables  in  the  analysis. 
Thus,  if  30  variables  are  in  the  analysis,  30  factors  are  extracted. 

So,  what  is  gained  by  factor  analysis?  Although  our  example  contains  30  factors,  a  few  of  the 
first  factors  can  represent  a  substantial  portion  of  the  total  variance  across  all  the  variables. 
Hopefully,  the  researcher  can  retain  or  use  only  a  small  number  of  the  variables  and  sti  1  adequately 
represent  the  entire  set  of  variables.  Thus,  the  key  question  is:  How  many  factor  to  extract  or 
retain? 

In  deciding  when  to  stop  factoring  (i.e.,  how  many  factors  to  extr  t)  the  researcher  must 
combine  a  conceptual  foundation  (How  many  factors  should  be  in  the  s  ructure?)  with  some  empir¬ 
ical  evidence  (How  many  factors  can  be  reasonably  supported?).  The  researcher  generally  begins 
with  some  predetermined  criteria,  such  as  the  general  number  of  f  ctors  plus  some  general  thresh¬ 
olds  of  practical  relevance  (e.g.,  required  percentage  of  va  iance  explained).  These  criteria  are 
combined  with  empirical  measures  of  the  factor  structure.  An  exact  quantitative  basis  for  deciding 
the  number  of  factors  to  extract  has  not  been  developed  However,  the  following  stopping  criteria 
for  the  number  of  factors  to  extract  are  currently  being  utilized. 

LATENT  ROOT  CRITERION  The  most  commo  ly  used  technique  is  the  latent  root  criterion.  This 
technique  is  simple  to  apply  to  either  c  mponents  analysis  or  common  factor  analysis.  The 
rationale  for  the  latent  root  criterion  is  that  any  individual  factor  should  account  for  the  variance 
of  at  least  a  single  variable  if  it  is  to  be  retained  for  interpretation.  With  component  analysis  each 
variable  contributes  a  value  of  1 1  the  total  eigenvalue.  Thus,  only  the  factors  having  latent  roots 
or  eigenvalues  greater  than  1  r  considered  significant;  all  factors  with  latent  roots  less  than  1 
are  considered  insignificant  and  are  disregarded.  Using  the  eigenvalue  for  establishing  a  cutoff  is 
most  reliable  when  the  number  of  variables  is  between  20  and  50.  If  the  number  of  variables  is 
less  than  20,  the  tendency  is  for  this  method  to  extract  a  conservative  number  of  factors  (too  few); 
whereas  if  more  than  50  variables  are  involved,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  too  many  factors  to  be 
extracted. 

A  PRIORI  CRITERION  The  a  priori  criterion  is  a  simple  yet  reasonable  criterion  under  certain  cir- 
cumstanc  s.  When  applying  it,  the  researcher  already  knows  how  many  factors  to  extract  before 
und  r  aking  the  factor  analysis.  The  researcher  simply  instructs  the  computer  to  stop  the  analysis 
wh  n  the  desired  number  of  factors  has  been  extracted.  This  approach  is  useful  when  testing  a  the¬ 
ory  or  hypothesis  about  the  number  of  factors  to  be  extracted.  It  also  can  be  justified  in  attempting 
to  replicate  another  researcher’s  work  and  extract  the  same  number  of  factors  that  was  previously 
found. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  VARIANCE  CRITERION  The  percentage  of  variance  criterion  is  an  approach 
based  on  achieving  a  specified  cumulative  percentage  of  total  variance  extracted  by  successive  lac- 
tors.  The  purpose  is  to  ensure  practical  significance  for  the  derived  factors  by  ensuring  that  they 
explain  at  least  a  specified  amount  of  variance.  No  absolute  threshold  has  been  adopted  for  all  appli¬ 
cations.  However,  in  the  natural  sciences  the  factoring  procedure  usually  should  not  be  stopped  until 
the  extracted  factors  account  for  at  least  95  percent  of  the  variance  or  until  the  last  factor  accounts 
for  only  a  small  portion  (less  than  5%).  In  contrast,  in  the  social  sciences,  where  information  is  often 
less  precise,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  consider  a  solution  that  accounts  for  60  percent  of  the  total  vari¬ 
ance  (and  in  some  instances  even  less)  as  satisfactory. 
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A  variant  of  this  criterion  involves  selecting  enough  factors  to  achieve  a  prespecified  com- 
munality  for  each  of  the  variables.  If  theoretical  or  practical  reasons  require  a  certain  communal- 
ity  for  each  variable,  then  the  researcher  will  include  as  many  factors  as  necessary  to  adequately 
represent  each  of  the  original  variables.  This  approach  differs  from  focusing  on  just  the  total 
amount  of  variance  explained,  which  neglects  the  degree  of  explanation  for  the  individual 
variables. 

SCREE  TEST  CRITERION  Recall  that  with  the  component  analysis  factor  model  the  later  factors 
extracted  contain  both  common  and  unique  variance.  Although  all  factors  contain  at  least  ome 
unique  variance,  the  proportion  of  unique  variance  is  substantially  higher  in  later  factors.  The  scree 
test  is  used  to  identify  the  optimum  number  of  factors  that  can  be  extracted  before  the  amount  of 
unique  variance  begins  to  dominate  the  common  variance  structure  [9]. 

The  scree  test  is  derived  by  plotting  the  latent  roots  against  the  number  of  tors  in  their 
order  of  extraction,  and  the  shape  of  the  resulting  curve  is  used  to  evaluat  the  cutoff  point. 
Figure  6  plots  the  first  18  factors  extracted  in  a  study.  Starting  with  the  first  fac  or,  the  plot  slopes 
steeply  downward  initially  and  then  slowly  becomes  an  approximately  horizontal  line.  The  point  at 
which  the  curve  first  begins  to  straighten  out  is  considered  to  indicate  t  maximum  number  of  fac¬ 
tors  to  extract.  In  the  present  case,  the  first  10  factors  would  qualify.  Beyond  10,  too  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  unique  variance  would  be  included;  thus  these  factors  wou  d  not  be  acceptable.  Note  that  in 
using  the  latent  root  criterion  only  8  factors  would  have  bee  considered.  In  contrast,  using  the 
scree  test  provides  us  with  2  more  factors.  As  a  general  r  le  the  scree  test  results  in  at  least  one 
and  sometimes  two  or  three  more  factors  being  conside  d  for  inclusion  than  does  the  latent  root 
criterion  [9]. 

HETEROGENEITY  OF  THE  RESPONDENTS  hared  variance  among  variables  is  the  basis  for  both 
common  and  component  factor  models.  An  nderlying  assumption  is  that  shared  variance  extends 
across  the  entire  sample.  If  the  sample  is  heterogeneous  with  regard  to  at  least  one  subset  of  the 
variables,  then  the  first  factors  will  represent  those  variables  that  are  more  homogeneous  across 
the  entire  sample.  Variables  that  ar  better  discriminators  between  the  subgroups  of  the  sample 
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FIGURE  6  Eigenvalue  Plot  for  Scree  Test  Criterion 
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will  load  on  later  factors,  many  times  those  not  selected  by  the  criteria  discussed  previously  [17]. 
When  the  objective  is  to  identify  factors  that  discriminate  among  the  subgroups  of  a  sample,  the 
researcher  should  extract  additional  factors  beyond  those  indicated  by  the  methods  just  discussed 
and  examine  the  additional  factors’  ability  to  discriminate  among  the  groups.  If  they  prove  less 
beneficial  in  discrimination,  the  solution  can  be  run  again  and  these  later  factors  eliminated. 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  SELECTION  CRITERIA  In  practice,  most  researchers  seldom  use  a  single 
criterion  in  determining  how  many  factors  to  extract.  Instead,  they  initially  use  a  criterion  such  as 
the  latent  root  as  a  guideline  for  the  first  attempt  at  interpretation.  After  the  factors  are  interpreted, 
as  discussed  in  the  following  sections,  the  practicality  of  the  factors  is  assessed.  Fact  rs  identified 
by  other  criteria  are  also  interpreted.  Selecting  the  number  of  factors  is  interrela  d  with  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  structure,  which  is  revealed  in  the  interpretation  phase.  Thus,  several  fa  tor  solutions  with 
differing  numbers  of  factors  are  examined  before  the  structure  is  well  def  ed  In  making  the  final 
decision  on  the  factor  solution  to  represent  the  structure  of  the  variables,  the  researcher  should 
remember  the  considerations  listed  in  Rules  of  Thumb  3. 

One  word  of  caution  in  selecting  the  final  set  of  factors:  Negative  consequences  arise  from 
selecting  either  too  many  or  too  few  factors  to  represent  the  ata.  If  too  few  factors  are  used,  then 
the  correct  structure  is  not  revealed,  and  important  dimension  may  be  omitted.  If  too  many  factors 
are  retained,  then  the  interpretation  becomes  more  diff  c  It  when  the  results  are  rotated  (as  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  next  section).  Although  the  factors  are  independent,  you  can  just  as  easily  have  too 
many  factors  as  too  few.  By  analogy,  choosing  th  number  of  factors  is  something  like  focusing  a 
microscope.  Too  high  or  too  low  an  adjustmen  will  obscure  a  structure  that  is  obvious  when  the 
adjustment  is  just  right.  Therefore,  by  examin  ng  a  number  of  different  factor  structures  derived 
from  several  trial  solutions,  the  researcher  an  compare  and  contrast  to  arrive  at  the  best  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  data. 

As  with  other  aspects  of  multivariate  models,  parsimony  is  important  The  notable  exception 
is  when  foctor  analysis  is  used  st  ict  y  for  data  reduction  and  a  set  level  of  variance  to  be  extracted 
is  specified.  The  researcher  should  always  strive  to  have  the  most  representative  and  parsimonious 
set  of  factors  possible. 


RULES  OF  THUMB  3 


Choosing  Factor  Models  and  Number  of  Factors 

•  Although  both  component  and  common  factor  analysis  models  yield  similar  results  in  common 
research  settings  (30  or  more  variables  or  communalities  of  .60  for  most  variables): 

•  The  component  analysis  model  is  most  appropriate  when  data  reduction  is  paramount 

•  The  common  factor  model  is  best  in  well-specified  theoretical  applications 

•  Any  decision  on  the  number  of  factors  to  be  retained  should  be  based  on  several  considerations: 

•  Use  of  several  stopping  criteria  to  determine  the  initial  number  of  factors  to  retain: 

•  Factors  with  eigenvalues  greater  than  1 .0 

•  A  predetermined  number  of  factors  based  on  research  objectives  and/or  prior  research 

•  Enough  factors  to  meet  a  specified  percentage  of  variance  explained,  usually  60%  or  higher 

•  Factors  shown  by  the  scree  test  to  have  substantial  amounts  of  common  variance 
(i.e.,  factors  before  inflection  point) 

•  More  factors  when  heterogeneity  is  present  among  sample  subgroups 

•  Consideration  of  several  alternative  solutions  (one  more  and  one  less  factor  than  the  initial 
solution)  to  ensure  the  best  structure  is  identified 
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STAGE  5:  INTERPRETING  THE  FACTORS 

Although  no  unequivocal  processes  or  guidelines  determine  the  interpretation  of  factors,  the 
researcher  with  a  strong  conceptual  foundation  for  the  anticipated  structure  and  its  rationale  has 
the  greatest  chance  of  success.  We  cannot  state  strongly  enough  the  importance  of  a  strong 
conceptual  foundation,  whether  it  comes  from  prior  research,  theoretical  paradigms,  or 
commonly  accepted  principles.  As  we  will  see,  the  researcher  must  repeatedly  make  subjective 
judgments  in  such  decisions  as  to  the  number  of  factors,  what  are  sufficient  relationships  to  war¬ 
rant  grouping  variables,  and  how  can  these  groupings  be  identified.  As  the  experienced 
researcher  can  attest,  almost  anything  can  be  uncovered  if  one  tries  long  and  hard  en  ugh 
(e.g.,  using  different  factor  models,  extracting  different  numbers  of  factors,  using  variou  f  rms 
of  rotation).  It  is  therefore  left  up  to  the  researcher  to  be  the  final  arbitrator  as  to  the  form  and 
appropriateness  of  a  factor  solution,  and  such  decisions  are  best  guided  by  cone  ptual  rather 
than  empirical  bases. 

To  assist  in  the  process  of  interpreting  a  factor  structure  and  selecting  a  fi  al  factor  solution, 
three  fundamental  processes  are  described.  Within  each  process,  several  sub  tantive  issues  (factor 
rotation,  factor-loading  significance,  and  factor  interpretation)  are  encou  tered.  Thus,  after  each 
process  is  briefly  described,  each  of  these  processes  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail. 


The  Three  Processes  of  Factor  Interpretation 

Factor  interpretation  is  circular  in  nature.  The  researcher  first  evaluates  the  initial  results,  then 
makes  a  number  of  judgments  in  viewing  and  refining  t  ese  results,  with  the  distinct  possibility  that 
the  analysis  is  respecified,  requiring  a  return  to  the  va  uative  step.  Thus,  the  researcher  should  not 
be  surprised  to  engage  in  several  iterations  until  a  inal  solution  is  achieved. 

ESTIMATE  THE  FACTOR  MATRIX  First  he  initial  unrotated  factor  matrix  is  computed,  contain¬ 
ing  the  factor  loadings  for  each  variabl  o  each  factor.  Factor  loadings  arc  the  correlation  of  each 
variable  and  the  factor.  Loadings  indicate  the  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  variable  and 
the  factor,  with  higher  loadings  making  the  variable  representative  of  the  factor.  Factor  loadings  are 
the  means  of  interpreting  the  role  ach  variable  plays  in  defining  each  factor. 


FACTOR  ROTATION  Unrotated  factor  solutions  achieve  the  objective  of  data  reduction,  but  the 
researcher  must  ask  whether  the  unrotated  factor  solution  (which  fulfills  desirable  mathematical 
requirements)  wi  1  provide  information  that  offers  the  most  adequate  interpretation  of  the 
variables  unde  examination.  In  most  instances  the  answer  to  this  question  is  no,  because  factor 
rotation  (a  more  detailed  discussion  follows  in  the  next  section)  should  simplify  the  factor 
structu  e.  Therefore,  the  researcher  next  employs  a  rotational  method  to  achieve  simpler  and 
theoretically  more  meaningful  factor  solutions.  In  most  cases  rotation  of  the  factors  improves 
th  interpretation  by  reducing  some  of  the  ambiguities  that  often  accompany  initial  unrotated 
factor  solutions. 


FACTOR  INTERPRETATION  AND  RESPECIFICATION  As  a  final  process,  the  researcher  evaluates 
the  (rotated)  factor  loadings  for  each  variable  in  order  to  determine  that  variable’s  role  and  contribu¬ 
tion  in  determining  the  factor  structure.  In  the  course  of  this  evaluative  process,  the  need  may  arise 
to  respecify  the  factor  model  owing  to  (1)  the  deletion  of  a  variable(s)  from  the  analysis,  (2)  the 
desire  to  employ  a  different  rotational  method  for  interpretation,  (3)  the  need  to  extract  a  different 
number  of  factors,  or  (4)  the  desire  to  change  from  one  extraction  method  to  another. 
Respecification  of  a  factor  model  involves  returning  to  the  extraction  stage  (stage  4),  extracting 
factors,  and  then  beginning  the  process  of  interpretation  once  again. 
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Rotation  of  Factors 

Perhaps  the  most  important  tool  in  interpreting  factors  is  factor  rotation.  The  term  rotation  means 
exactly  what  it  implies.  Specifically,  the  reference  axes  of  the  factors  are  turned  about  the  origin 
until  some  other  position  has  been  reached.  As  indicated  earlier,  unrotated  factor  solutions  extract 
factors  in  the  order  of  their  variance  extracted.  The  first  factor  tends  to  be  a  general  factor  with 
almost  every  variable  loading  significantly,  and  it  accounts  for  the  largest  amount  of  variance.  The 
second  and  subsequent  factors  are  then  based  on  the  residual  amount  of  variance.  Each  accounts  for 
successively  smaller  portions  of  variance.  The  ultimate  effect  of  rotating  the  factor  matrix  is  to 
redistribute  the  variance  from  earlier  factors  to  later  ones  to  achieve  a  simpler,  theor  tically  more 
meaningful  factor  pattern. 

The  simplest  case  of  rotation  is  an  orthogonal  factor  rotation,  in  which  the  axes  are  main¬ 
tained  at  90  degrees.  It  is  also  possible  to  rotate  the  axes  and  not  retain  the  90  degree  angle  between 
the  reference  axes.  When  not  constrained  to  being  orthogonal,  the  rotatio  a  procedure  is  called  an 
oblique  factor  rotation.  Orthogonal  and  oblique  factor  rotations  are  d  m  n  trated  in  Figures  7  and  8, 
respectively. 

Figure  7,  in  which  five  variables  are  depicted  in  a  two-dimensional  factor  diagram,  illustrates 
factor  rotation.  The  vertical  axis  represents  unrotated  factor  n  and  the  horizontal  axis  represents 
unrotated  factor  I.  The  axes  are  labeled  with  0  at  the  origin  and  extend  outward  to  +1 .0  or  —1 .0.  The 
numbers  on  the  axes  represent  the  factor  loadings.  The  fi  e  variables  are  labeled  Vi,  V2,  V3,  V4,  and 
V5.  The  factor  loading  for  variable  2  (V2)  on  unrotated  factor  n  is  determined  by  drawing  a  dashed 
line  horizontally  from  the  data  point  to  the  vertical  axi  for  factor  n.  Similarly,  a  vertical  line  is  drawn 
from  variable  2  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  unrotated  factor  I  to  determine  the  loading  of  variable  2  on 
factor  I.  A  similar  procedure  followed  for  t  e  remaining  variables  determines  the  factor  loadings  for 
the  unrotated  and  rotated  solutions,  as  d  played  in  Thble  1  for  comparison  purposes.  On  the  unro¬ 
tated  first  factor,  all  the  variables  load  fairly  high.  On  the  unrotated  second  factor,  variables  1  and  2 
are  very  high  in  the  positive  direction.  Variable  5  is  moderately  high  in  the  negative  direction,  and 
variables  3  and  4  have  considera  ly  lower  loadings  in  the  negative  direction. 


Unrotated 
Factor  II 


Rotated 


FIGURE  7  Orthogonal  Factor  Rotatii 
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Unrotated  Orthogonal 

Factor  II  Rotation: 


From  visual  inspection  of  Figure  7,  two  cl  ters  of  variables  are  obvious.  Variables  1  and  2 
go  together,  as  do  variables  3, 4,  and  5.  Howev  r  such  patterning  of  variables  is  not  so  obvious  from 
the  unrotated  factor  loadings.  By  rotating  the  original  axes  clockwise,  as  indicated  in  Figure  7,  we 
obtain  a  completely  different  fector-lo  di  g  pattern.  Note  that  in  rotating  the  fectors,  the  axes  are 
maintained  at  90  degrees.  This  procedure  signifies  that  the  factors  are  mathematically  independent 
and  that  the  rotation  has  been  orthogonal.  After  rotating  the  factor  axes,  variables  3, 4,  and  5  load 
high  on  factor  I,  and  variables  1  nd  2  load  high  on  factor  n.  Thus,  the  clustering  or  patterning  of 
these  variables  into  two  groups  is  more  obvious  after  the  rotation  than  before,  even  though  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  or  configuration  of  the  variables  remains  unchanged. 

The  same  general  p  inciples  of  orthogonal  rotations  pertain  to  oblique  rotations.  The  oblique 
rotational  method  is  more  flexible,  however,  because  the  factor  axes  need  not  be  orthogonal.  It  is 
also  more  realistic  because  the  theoretically  important  underlying  dimensions  are  not  assumed  to  be 
uncorrelated  wi  h  each  other.  In  Figure  8  the  two  rotational  methods  are  compared.  Note  that  the 
oblique  ac  r  rotation  represents  the  clustering  of  variables  more  accurately.  This  accuracy  is  a 
result  of  the  lact  that  each  rotated  factor  axis  is  now  closer  to  the  respective  group  of  variables. 


TABLE  1  Comparison  Between  Rotated  and  Unrotated  Factor  Loadings 


Variables 

Unrotated  Factor 
Loadings 

Rotated  Factor 
Loadings 

1 

II 

1 

II 

.50 

.80 

.03 

.94 

V2 

.60 

.70 

.16 

.90 

v3 

.90 

-.25 

.95 

.24 

V4 

.80 

-.30 

.84 

.15 

Vs 

.60 

-.50 

.76 

-.13 
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Also,  the  oblique  solution  provides  information  about  the  extent  to  which  the  factors  are  actually 
correlated  with  each  other. 

Most  researchers  agree  that  most  unrotated  solutions  arc  not  sufficient  That  is,  in  most  cases 
rotation  will  improve  the  interpretation  by  reducing  some  of  the  ambiguities  that  often  accompany  the 
preliminary  analysis.  The  major  option  available  is  to  choose  an  orthogonal  or  oblique  rotation 
method.  The  ultimate  goal  of  any  rotation  is  to  obtain  some  theoretically  meaningful  factors  and,  if 
possible,  the  simplest  factor  structure.  Orthogonal  rotational  approaches  are  more  widely  used  because 
all  computer  packages  with  factor  analysis  contain  orthogonal  rotation  options,  whereas  the  oblique 
methods  are  not  as  widespread.  Orthogonal  rotations  are  also  utilized  more  frequently  because  the 
analytical  procedures  for  performing  oblique  rotations  are  not  as  well  developed  and  are  still  subject  to 
some  controversy.  Several  different  approaches  are  available  for  performing  ei  her  orthogonal  or 
oblique  rotations.  However,  only  a  limited  number  of  oblique  rotational  procedu  s  are  available  in 
most  statistical  packages.  Thus,  the  researcher  will  probably  have  to  accep  the  one  that  is  provided. 

ORTHOGONAL  ROTATION  METHODS  In  practice,  the  objective  f  all  methods  of  rotation  is  to 
simplify  the  rows  and  columns  of  the  factor  matrix  to  facilitate  i  terpretation.  In  a  factor  matrix, 
columns  represent  factors,  with  each  row  corresponding  to  a  v  riable’s  loading  across  the  factors. 
By  simplifying  the  rows,  we  mean  making  as  many  values  in  each  row  as  close  to  zero  as  possible 
(i.e.,  maximizing  a  variable’s  loading  on  a  single  facto  )  By  simplifying  the  columns,  we  mean 
making  as  many  values  in  each  column  as  close  to  ze  o  as  possible  (i.e.,  making  the  number  of  high 
loadings  as  few  as  possible).  Three  major  orthogo  al  approaches  have  been  developed: 

1.  The  ultimate  goal  of  a  QUARTIMAX  ro  ation  is  to  simplify  the  rows  of  a  factor  matrix;  that 
is,  QUARTIMAX  focuses  on  rotating  the  initial  factor  so  that  a  variable  loads  high  on  one 
factor  and  as  low  as  possible  on  all  other  factors.  In  these  rotations,  many  variables  can  load 
high  or  near  high  on  the  same  f  ctor  because  the  technique  centers  on  simplifying  the  rows. 
The  QUARTIMAX  method  has  not  proved  especially  successful  in  producing  simpler  struc¬ 
tures.  Its  difficulty  is  tha  it  tends  to  produce  a  general  factor  as  the  first  factor  on  which  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  variables  have  high  loadings.  Regardless  of  one’s  concept  of  a  simpler  struc¬ 
ture,  inevitably  it  involves  dealing  with  clusters  of  variables;  a  method  that  tends  to  create  a 
large  general  factor  (i.e.,  QUARTIMAX)  is  not  in  line  with  the  goals  of  rotation. 

2.  In  contrast  to  QUARTIMAX,  the  VARIMAX  criterion  centers  on  simplifying  the  columns  of 
the  factor  matrix.  With  the  VARIMAX  rotational  approach,  the  maximum  possible  simplifica¬ 
tion  is  reached  if  there  are  only  Is  and  Os  in  a  column.  That  is,  the  VARIMAX  method  maxi- 
miz  s  the  sum  of  variances  of  required  loadings  of  the  factor  matrix.  Recall  that  in 
QUARTIMAX  approaches,  many  variables  can  load  high  or  near  high  on  the  same  factor 
because  the  technique  centers  on  simplifying  the  rows.  With  the  VARIMAX  rotational 
approach,  some  high  loadings  (i.e.,  close  to  -1  or  +1)  are  likely,  as  are  some  loadings  near  0  in 
each  column  of  the  matrix.  The  logic  is  that  interpretation  is  easiest  when  the  variable-factor 
correlations  are  (1)  close  to  either  +1  or  -1,  thus  indicating  a  clear  positive  or  negative  associa¬ 
tion  between  the  variable  and  the  factor,  or  (2)  close  to  0,  indicating  a  clear  lack  of  association. 
This  structure  is  fundamentally  simple.  Although  the  QUARTIMAX  solution  is  analytically 
simpler  than  the  VARIMAX  solution,  VARIMAX  seems  to  give  a  clearer  separation  of  the 
factors.  In  general,  Kaiser’s  experiment  [22,  23]  indicates  that  the  factor  pattern  obtained  by 
VARIMAX  rotation  tends  to  be  more  invariant  than  that  obtained  by  the  QUARTIMAX  method 
when  different  subsets  of  variables  are  analyzed.  The  VARIMAX  method  has  proved  successful 
as  an  analytic  approach  to  obtaining  an  orthogonal  rotation  of  factors. 

3.  The  EQUIMAX  approach  is  a  compromise  between  the  QUARTIMAX  and  VARIMAX 
approaches.  Rather  than  concentrating  either  on  simplification  of  the  rows  or  on  simplification 
of  the  columns,  it  tries  to  accomplish  some  of  each.  EQUIMAX  has  not  gained  widespread 
acceptance  and  is  used  infrequently. 
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OBLIQUE  ROTATION  METHODS  Oblique  rotations  are  similar  to  orthogonal  rotations,  except 
that  oblique  rotations  allow  correlated  factors  instead  of  maintaining  independence  between  the 
rotated  factors.  Where  several  choices  are  available  among  orthogonal  approaches,  however, 
most  statistical  packages  typically  provide  only  limited  choices  for  oblique  rotations.  For 
example,  SPSS  provides  OBLIMIN;  SAS  has  PROMAX  and  ORTHOBLIQUE;  and  BMDP 
provides  DQUART,  DOBLIMIN,  and  ORTHOBLIQUE.  The  objectives  of  simplification 
are  comparable  to  the  orthogonal  methods,  with  the  added  feature  of  correlated  factors.  With  the 
possibility  of  correlated  factors,  the  factor  researcher  must  take  additional  care  to  validate 
obliquely  rotated  factors,  because  they  have  an  additional  way  (nonorthogonality)  of  becoming 
specific  to  the  sample  and  not  generalizable,  particularly  with  small  samples  or  a  low  ca  es- 
to-variable  ratio. 

SELECTING  AMONG  ROTATIONAL  METHODS  No  specific  rules  have  been  develop  d  to  guide  the 
researcher  in  selecting  a  particular  orthogonal  or  oblique  rotational  technique  In  most  instances,  the 
researcher  simply  utilizes  the  rotational  technique  provided  by  the  computer  program.  Most  pro¬ 
grams  have  the  default  rotation  of  VARIMAX,  but  all  the  major  rotational  ethods  are  widely  avail¬ 
able.  However,  no  compelling  analytical  reason  suggests  favoring  one  rotational  method  over 
another.  The  choice  of  an  orthogonal  or  oblique  rotation  should  be  mad  on  the  basis  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  needs  of  a  given  research  problem.  To  this  end,  several  considerations  (in  Rules  of  Thumb  4) 
should  guide  in  selecting  the  rotational  method. 


Judging  the  Significance  of  Factor  Load  ngs 

In  interpreting  factors,  a  decision  must  be  made  r  garding  the  factor  loadings  worth  consideration 
and  attention.  The  following  discussion  details  issues  regarding  practical  and  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance,  as  well  as  the  number  of  variables,  tha  affect  the  interpretation  of  factor  loadings. 

ENSURING  PRACTICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  The  first  guideline  is  not  based  on  any  mathematical 
proposition  but  relates  more  t  practical  significance  by  making  a  preliminary  examination  of 
the  factor  matrix  in  terms  of  the  factor  loadings.  Because  a  factor  loading  is  the  correlation  of 
the  variable  and  the  fac  r,  the  squared  loading  is  the  amount  of  the  variable’s  total  variance 
accounted  for  by  the  actor.  Thus,  a  .30  loading  translates  to  approximately  10  percent  explana¬ 
tion,  and  a  .50  loading  denotes  that  25  percent  of  the  variance  is  accounted  for  by  the  factor. 
The  loading  mus  exceed  .70  for  the  factor  to  account  for  50  percent  of  the  variance  of  a  vari¬ 
able.  Thus,  the  larger  the  absolute  size  of  the  factor  loading,  the  more  important  the  loading  in 


RULES  OF  THUMB  4 


Choosing  Factor  Rotation  Methods 

•  Orthogonal  rotation  methods: 

•  Are  the  most  widely  used  rotational  methods 

•  Are  the  preferred  method  when  the  research  goal  is  data  reduction  to  either  a  smaller  number 
of  variables  or  a  set  of  uncorrelated  measures  for  subsequent  use  in  other  multivariate 
techniques 

•  Oblique  rotation  methods: 

•  Are  best  suited  to  the  goal  of  obtaining  several  theoretically  meaningful  factors  or  constructs, 
because,  realistically,  few  constructs  in  the  real  world  are  uncorrelated 
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interpreting  the  factor  matrix.  Using  practical  significance  as  the  criteria,  we  can  assess  the  load¬ 
ings  as  follows: 

•  Factor  loadings  in  the  range  of  ±.30  to  ±.40  are  considered  to  meet  the  minimal  level  for  inter¬ 
pretation  of  structure. 

•  Loadings  ±.50  or  greater  are  considered  practically  significant. 

•  Loadings  exceeding  1.70  are  considered  indicative  of  well-defined  structure  and  are  the  goal 
of  any  factor  analysis. 

The  researcher  should  realize  that  extremely  high  loadings  (.80  and  above)  are  not  typical  and 
that  the  practical  significance  of  the  loadings  is  an  important  criterion.  These  guidelines  are  applica¬ 
ble  when  the  sample  size  is  100  or  larger  and  where  the  emphasis  is  on  practic  1,  not  statistical, 
significance. 


ASSESSING  STATISTICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  As  previously  noted,  a  fa  tor  loading  represents  the 
correlation  between  an  original  variable  and  its  factor.  In  determin  ng  a  significance  level  for  the 
interpretation  of  loadings,  an  approach  similar  to  determining  the  tatistical  significance  of  correla¬ 
tion  coefficients  could  be  used.  However,  research  [14]  has  dem  nstrated  that  factor  loadings  have 
substantially  larger  standard  errors  than  typical  correlations.  Thus,  factor  loadings  should  be  evalu¬ 
ated  at  considerably  stricter  levels.  The  researcher  can  employ  the  concept  of  statistical  power  to 
specify  factor  loadings  considered  significant  for  differing  sample  sizes.  With  the  stated  objective  of 
obtaining  a  power  level  of  80  percent,  the  use  of  a  .05  significance  level,  and  the  proposed  inflation 
of  the  standard  errors  of  factor  loadings.  Table  2  contains  the  sample  sizes  necessary  for  each  factor 
loading  value  to  be  considered  significant 

For  example,  in  a  sample  of  100  respondents,  factor  loadings  of  .55  and  above  are  significant. 
However,  in  a  sample  of  50,  a  lactor  oading  of  .75  is  required  for  significance.  In  comparison  with 
the  prior  rule  of  thumb,  which  denoted  all  loadings  of  .30  as  having  practical  significance,  this 
approach  would  consider  loadings  of  .30  significant  only  for  sample  sizes  of  350  or  greater. 


TABLE  2  Guidelines  for  Identifying  Significant  Factor 
Loadings  Based  on  Sample  Size 


Factor  Loading 

Sample  Size  Needed 
for  Significance3 

.30 

350 

.35 

250 

.40 

200 

.45 

150 

.50 

120 

.55 

100 

.60 

85 

.65 

70 

.70 

60 

.75 

50 

a  Significance  is  based  on  a  .05  significance  level  (a),  a  power  level  of  80  percent,  and 
standard  errors  assumed  to  be  twice  those  of  conventional  correlation  coefficients. 

Source:  Computations  made  with  SOLO  Power  Analysis,  BMDP  Statistical  Software, 

Inc.,  1993. 
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These  guidelines  are  quite  conservative  when  compared  with  the  guidelines  of  the  previous 
section  or  even  the  statistical  levels  associated  with  conventional  correlation  coefficients.  Thus, 
these  guidelines  should  be  used  as  a  starting  point  in  factor-loading  interpretation,  with  lower  load¬ 
ings  considered  significant  and  added  to  the  interpretation  based  on  other  considerations.  The  next 
section  details  the  interpretation  process  and  the  role  that  other  considerations  can  play. 

ADJUSTMENTS  BASED  ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  VARIABLES  A  disadvantage  of  both  of  the  prior 
approaches  is  that  the  number  of  variables  being  analyzed  and  the  specific  factor  being  examined  are 
not  considered.  It  has  been  shown  that  as  the  researcher  moves  from  the  first  factor  to  later  fa  tors, 
the  acceptable  level  for  a  loading  to  be  judged  significant  should  increase.  The  tact  that  uniqu  vari¬ 
ance  and  error  variance  begin  to  appear  in  later  factors  means  that  some  upward  adjustme  t  in  the 
level  of  significance  should  be  included  [22],  The  number  of  variables  being  analyzed  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  in  deciding  which  loadings  are  significant.  As  the  number  of  variables  being  ana  zed  increases, 
the  acceptable  level  for  considering  a  loading  significantly  decreases.  Adjustment  for  the  number  of 
variables  is  increasingly  important  as  one  moves  from  the  first  factor  extracte  to  later  factors. 

Rules  of  Thumb  5  summarizes  the  criteria  for  the  practical  or  s  ati  tical  significance  of 
factor  loadings. 

Interpreting  a  Factor  Matrix 

The  task  of  interpreting  a  factor-loading  matrix  to  identify  the  structure  among  the  variables  can  at  first 
seem  overwhelming.  The  researcher  must  sort  through  al  t  e  factor  loadings  (remember,  each  variable 
has  a  loading  on  each  factor)  to  identify  those  most  indie  five  of  the  underlying  structure.  Even  a  fairly 
simple  analysis  of  15  variables  on  four  factors  nece  i  ates  evaluating  and  interpreting  60  factor  loadings. 
Using  the  criteria  for  interpreting  loadings  desc  ibed  in  the  previous  section,  the  researcher  finds  those 
distinctive  variables  for  each  factor  and  looks  for  a  correspondence  to  the  conceptual  foundation  or  the 
managerial  expectations  for  the  research  to  as  ess  practical  significance.  Thus,  interpreting  the  complex 
interrelationships  represented  in  a  lactor  matrix  requires  a  combination  of  applying  objective  criteria 
with  managerial  judgment  By  following  the  five-step  procedure  outlined  next  the  process  can  be  simpli¬ 
fied  considerably.  After  the  proc  s  is  discussed,  a  brief  example  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  process. 

STEP  1:  EXAMINE  THE  F  CTOR  MATRIX  OF  LOADINGS  The  factor-loading  matrix  contains  the 
lactor  loading  of  each  ari  ble  on  each  lactor.  They  may  be  either  rotated  or  unrotated  loadings,  but  as 
discussed  earlier,  rot  ted  loadings  are  usually  used  in  lactor  interpretation  unless  data  reduction  is  the 
sole  objective.  Typi  ally,  the  factors  are  arranged  as  columns;  thus,  each  column  of  numbers  represents 


RULES  OF  THUMB  5 


Assessing  Factor  Loadings 

•  Although  factor  loadings  of  ±.30  to  ±.40  are  minimally  acceptable,  values  greater  than  ±.50  are 
generally  considered  necessary  for  practical  significance 

•  To  be  considered  significant: 

•  A  smaller  loading  is  needed  given  either  a  larger  sample  size  or  a  larger  number  of  variables 
being  analyzed 

•  A  larger  loading  is  needed  given  a  factor  solution  with  a  larger  number  of  factors,  especially  in 
evaluating  the  loadings  on  later  factors 

•  Statistical  tests  of  significance  for  factor  loadings  are  generally  conservative  and  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  only  as  starting  points  needed  for  including  a  variable  for  further  consideration 
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the  loadings  of  a  single  factor.  If  an  oblique  rotation  has  beat  used,  two  matrices  of  factor  loadings  are 
provided.  The  first  is  the  factor  pattern  matrix,  which  has  loadings  that  represent  the  unique  contribu¬ 
tion  of  each  variable  to  the  factor.  The  second  is  the  factor  structure  matrix,  which  has  simple  corre¬ 
lations  between  variables  and  factors,  but  these  loadings  contain  both  the  unique  variance  between 
variables  and  factors  and  the  correlation  among  factors.  As  the  correlation  among  factors  becomes 
greater,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  distinguish  which  variables  load  uniquely  on  each  factor  in  the  fac¬ 
tor  structure  matrix.  Thus,  most  researchers  report  the  results  of  the  factor  pattern  matrix. 

STEP  2:  IDENTIFY  THE  SIGNIFICANT  LOADING (S)  FOR  EACH  VARIABLE  The  interpretation  should 
start  with  the  first  variable  on  the  first  factor  and  move  horizontally  from  left  to  righ ,  looking  for  the 
highest  loading  for  that  variable  on  any  factor.  When  the  highest  loading  (largest  abso  ute  factor  loading) 
is  identified,  it  should  be  underlined  if  significant  as  determined  by  the  criteria  discussed  earlier. 
Attention  then  focuses  on  the  second  variable  and,  again  moving  from  left  to  igh  horizontally,  looking 
for  the  highest  loading  for  that  variable  on  any  factor  and  underlining  it  This  procedure  should  continue 
for  each  variable  until  all  variables  have  been  reviewed  for  their  highest  loading  on  a  factor. 

Most  factor  solutions,  however,  do  not  result  in  a  simple  struc  ure  solution  (a  single  high  load¬ 
ing  for  each  variable  on  only  one  factor).  Thus,  the  researcher  will,  after  underlining  the  highest 
loading  for  a  variable,  continue  to  evaluate  the  factor  matrix  by  underlining  all  significant  loadings 
for  a  variable  on  all  the  factors.  The  process  of  interpre  ation  would  be  greatly  simplified  if  each 
variable  had  only  one  significant  variable.  In  practice  however,  the  researcher  may  find  that  one  or 
more  variables  each  has  moderate-size  loadings  o  several  factors,  all  of  which  are  significant,  and 
the  job  of  interpreting  the  factors  is  much  more  difficult.  When  a  variable  is  found  to  have  more  than 
one  significant  loading,  it  is  termed  a  cross  1  adlng. 

The  difficulty  arises  because  a  variable  with  several  significant  loadings  (a  cross-loading) 
must  be  used  in  labeling  all  the  factors  on  which  it  has  a  significant  loading.  Yet  how  can  the  factors 
be  distinct  and  potentially  represent  separate  concepts  when  they  “share”  variables?  Ultimately,  the 
objective  is  to  minimize  the  number  of  significant  loadings  on  each  row  of  the  factor  matrix  (i.e., 
make  each  variable  associate  with  only  one  factor).  The  researcher  may  find  that  different  rotation 
methods  eliminate  any  cross  loadings  and  thus  define  a  simple  structure.  If  a  variable  persists  in 
having  cross-loadings  it  becomes  a  candidate  for  deletion. 


STEP  3:  ASSESS  THE  COMMUNALITIES  OF  THE  VARIABLES  Once  all  the  significant  loadings 
have  been  identi  ied,  the  researcher  should  look  for  any  variables  that  are  not  adequately  accounted 
for  by  the  f  ctor  solution.  One  simple  approach  is  to  identity  any  variable(s)  lacking  at  least  one  sig¬ 
nificant  loading.  Another  approach  is  to  examine  each  variable’s  communality,  representing  the 
amount  of  variance  accounted  for  by  the  factor  solution  for  each  variable.  The  researcher  should 
vi  w  the  communalities  to  assess  whether  the  variables  meet  acceptable  levels  of  explanation.  For 
example,  a  researcher  may  specify  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  variance  of  each  variable  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Using  this  guideline,  the  researcher  would  identify  all  variables  with  communal¬ 
ities  less  than  .50  as  not  having  sufficient  explanation. 

STEP  4:  RESPECIFY  THE  FACTOR  MODEL  IF  NEEDED  Once  all  the  significant  loadings  have  been 
identified  and  the  communalities  examined,  the  researcher  may  find  any  one  of  several  problems: 
(a)  a  variable  has  no  significant  loadings;  (b)  even  with  a  significant  loading,  a  variable’s  commu- 
nalify  is  deemed  too  low;  or  (c)  a  variable  has  a  cross-loading.  In  this  situation,  the  researcher  can 
take  any  combination  of  the  following  remedies,  listed  from  least  to  most  extreme: 

•  Ignore  those  problematic  variables  and  interpret  the  solution  as  is,  which  is  appropriate  if 
the  objective  is  solely  data  reduction,  but  the  researcher  must  still  note  that  the  variables  in 
question  are  poorly  represented  in  the  factor  solution. 
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•  Evaluate  each  of  those  variables  for  possible  deletion,  depending  on  the  variable’s  overall 
contribution  to  the  research  as  well  as  its  communality  index.  If  the  variable  is  of  minor 
importance  to  the  study’s  objective  or  has  an  unacceptable  communality  value,  it  may  be 
eliminated  and  then  the  factor  model  respecified  by  deriving  a  new  factor  solution  with  those 
variables  eliminated. 

•  Employ  an  alternative  rotation  method,  particularly  an  oblique  method  if  only  orthogonal 
methods  had  been  used. 

•  Decrease/increase  the  number  of  factors  retained  to  see  whether  a  smaller/larger  factor  struc¬ 
ture  will  represent  those  problematic  variables. 

•  Modify  the  type  of  factor  model  used  (component  versus  common  factor)  to  assess  whe  her 
varying  the  type  of  variance  considered  affects  the  factor  structure. 

No  matter  which  of  these  options  are  chosen  by  the  researcher,  the  ultimate  objective  s  ould  always 
be  to  obtain  a  factor  structure  with  both  empirical  and  conceptual  support.  As  we  have  seen,  many 
“tricks”  can  be  used  to  improve  upon  the  structure,  but  the  ultimate  respon  ibility  rests  with  the 
researcher  and  the  conceptual  foundation  underlying  the  analysis. 

STEP  5:  LABEL  THE  FACTORS  When  an  acceptable  factor  solution  has  been  obtained  in  which  all 
variables  have  a  significant  loading  on  a  factor,  the  researcher  attempts  to  assign  some  meaning  to  the 
pattern  of  factor  loadings.  Variables  with  higher  loadings  are  cons  dered  more  important  and  have 
greater  influence  on  the  name  or  label  selected  to  represent  a  actor.  Thus,  the  researcher  will  examine 
all  the  significant  variables  for  a  particular  factor  and,  placing  greater  emphasis  on  those  variables  with 
higher  loadings,  will  attempt  to  assign  a  name  or  label  to  a  factor  that  accurately  reflects  the  variables 
loading  on  that  factor.  The  signs  are  interpreted  just  a  wth  any  other  correlation  coefficients.  On  each 
factor,  like  signs  mean  the  variables  are  positively  elated,  and  opposite  signs  mean  the  variables  are 
negatively  related.  In  orthogonal  solutions  the  f  ctors  are  independent  of  one  another.  Therefore,  the 
signs  for  factor  loading  relate  only  to  the  lac  or  on  which  they  appear,  not  to  other  factors  in  the  solution. 

This  label  is  not  derived  or  assign  d  by  the  factor  analysis  computer  program;  rather,  the  label 
is  intuitively  developed  by  the  researcher  based  on  its  appropriateness  for  representing  the  underly¬ 
ing  dimensions  of  a  particular  fa  tor.  This  procedure  is  followed  for  each  extracted  factor.  The  final 
result  will  be  a  name  or  label  tha  represents  each  of  the  derived  factors  as  accurately  as  possible. 

As  discussed  earlier  t  e  election  of  a  specific  number  of  factors  and  the  rotation  method  are 
interrelated.  Several  addi  ional  trial  rotations  may  be  undertaken,  and  by  comparing  the  factor  inter¬ 
pretations  for  several  diff  rent  trial  rotations  the  researcher  can  select  the  number  of  factors  to  extract. 
In  short,  the  abilit  assign  some  meaning  to  the  factors,  or  to  interpret  the  nature  of  the  variables, 
becomes  an  ex  remely  important  consideration  in  determining  the  number  of  factors  to  extract 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  FACTOR  INTERPRETATION  To  serve  as  an  illustration  of  factor  interpretation, 
nine  mea  ures  were  obtained  in  a  pilot  test  based  on  a  sample  of  202  respondents.  After  estimation 
of  the  initial  results,  further  analysis  indicated  a  three-factor  solution  was  appropriate.  Thus,  the 
r  searcher  now  has  the  task  of  interpreting  the  factor  loadings  of  the  nine  variables. 

Table  3  contains  a  series  of  factor-loading  matrices.  The  first  to  be  considered  is  the  unrotated 
factor  matrix  (part  a).  We  will  examine  the  unrotated  and  rotated  factor-loading  matrices  through 
the  five-step  process  described  earlier. 

Steps  1  and  2:  Examine  the  Factor-Loading  Matrix  and  Identify  Significant  Loadings. 

Given  the  sample  size  of  202,  factor  loadings  of  .40  and  higher  will  be  considered  significant 
for  interpretative  purposes.  Using  this  threshold  for  the  factor  loadings,  we  can  see  that  the 
unrotated  matrix  does  little  to  identify  any  form  of  simple  structure.  Five  of  the  nine  variables 
have  cross-loadings,  and  for  many  of  the  other  variables  the  significant  loadings  are  fairly  low. 
In  this  situation,  rotation  may  improve  our  understanding  of  the  relationship  among  variables. 
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As  shown  in  Table  3b,  the  VAR  I  MAX  rotation  improves  the  structure  considerably  in 
two  noticeable  ways.  First,  the  loadings  are  improved  for  almost  every  variable,  with  the  load¬ 
ings  more  closely  aligned  to  the  objective  of  having  a  high  loading  on  only  a  single  factor. 
Second,  now  only  one  variable  (V^)  has  a  cross-loading. 

Step  3:  Assess  Communalities.  Only  V3  has  a  commonality  that  is  low  (.299).  For  our  pur¬ 
poses  V3  will  be  retained,  but  a  researcher  may  consider  deletion  of  such  variables  in  other 
research  contexts.  It  illustrates  the  instance  in  which  a  variable  has  a  significant  loading,  but 
may  still  be  poorly  accounted  for  by  the  factor  solution. 

Step  4:  Respecify  the  Factor  Model  if  Needed.  If  we  set  a  threshold  va  ue  of  .40  for 
loading  significance  and  rearrange  the  variables  according  to  loadings,  the  pat  em  shown  in 
Table  3c  emerges.  Variables  V1,  V9,  and  Vg  all  load  highly  on  factor  1;  fact  r  2  is  character¬ 
ized  by  variables  V5,  V2,  and  V3;  and  factor  3  has  two  distinctive  char  cteristics  (V4  and  V6). 
Only  Vi  is  problematic,  with  significant  loadings  on  both  factors  1  a  d  3.  Given  that  at  least 
two  variables  are  given  on  both  of  these  factors,  V]  is  deleted  from  the  analysis  and  the  load¬ 
ings  recalculated. 

Step  5:  Label  the  Factors.  As  shown  in  Table  3d,  the  f  ctor  structure  for  the  remaining 
eight  variables  is  now  very  well  defined,  representing  thr  e  distinct  groups  of  variables  that 
the  researcher  may  now  utilize  in  further  research 


TABLE 

3 

Interpretation  of  a  Hypothetical  Factor-Loading  Mat 

X 

(a)  Unrotated  Factor-Loading  Matrix 

(b)  VARIMAX  Rotated  Factor-Loading  Matrix 

Factor 

Factor 

i 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Commonality 

Vy 

.611 

.250 

-.204 

Vi 

.462 

.099 

.505 

.477 

V2 

.614 

-.446 

V2 

.101 

.778 

.173 

.644 

v3 

.295 

-.447 

.107 

V3 

-.134 

.517 

.114 

.299 

v4 

.561 

-.176 

-.550 

Va 

.184 

.784 

.648 

v5 

.589 

-.467 

314 

Vs 

.087 

.801 

.119 

.664 

v6 

.630 

-.102 

-.285 

Vs 

.302 

.605 

.489 

Vj 

.498 

.611 

.160 

v2 

.795 

-.032 

.120 

.647 

V8 

.310 

.649 

Vs 

.623 

.293 

-.366 

.608 

i/g 

.492 

.597 

-.094 

Vg 

.694 

-.147 

.323 

.608 

(c)  Simplified  Rotated  Factor-Loading 

(d)  Rotated  Factor-Loading  Matrix  with 

M  t  ix 

Vy  Deleted2 

Component 

Factor 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

v7 

795 

v2 

.807 

Vg 

.694 

Vs 

.803 

V8 

.623 

v3 

.524 

Vs 

.801 

v2 

.802 

V2 

.778 

Vg 

.686 

v3 

.517 

Vs 

.655 

VA 

.784 

V4 

.851 

v6 

.605 

v6 

.717 

Vy 

.462 

.505 

2Vj  deleted  from  the  analysis,  loadings  less  than  .40 

1  Loadings  less  than  .40  are  not  shown  and 

are  not  shown,  and  variables  are  sorted  by  highest 

variables  are  sorted  by  highest  loading. 

loading. 
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Interpreting  the  Factors 

•  An  optimal  structure  exists  when  all  variables  have  high  loadings  only  on  a  single  factor 

•  Variables  that  cross-load  (load  highly  on  two  or  more  factors)  are  usually  deleted  unless  theoreti¬ 
cally  justified  or  the  objective  is  strictly  data  reduction 

•  Variables  should  generally  have  communalities  of  greater  than  .50  to  be  retained  in  the  analysis 

•  Respecification  of  a  factor  analysis  can  include  such  options  as  the  following: 

•  Deleting  a  variable(s) 

•  Changing  rotation  methods 

•  Increasing  or  decreasing  the  number  of  factors 


As  the  preceding  example  shows,  the  process  of  factor  interpretation  invo  ves  both  objective 
and  subjective  judgments.  The  researcher  must  consider  a  wide  range  of  issues,  all  the  time  never 
losing  sight  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  defining  the  best  structure  of  the  set  of  variables.  Although  many 
details  are  involved,  some  of  the  general  principles  are  found  in  Rul  s  of  Thumb  6. 


STAGE  6:  VALIDATION  OF  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 

The  sixth  stage  involves  assessing  the  degree  of  generalizability  of  the  results  to  the  population  and 
the  potential  influence  of  individual  cases  or  respond  nt  on  the  overall  results.  The  issue  of  gener¬ 
alizability  is  critical  for  each  of  the  multivariate  m  thods,  but  it  is  especially  relevant  for  the  interde¬ 
pendence  methods  because  they  describe  a  data  structure  that  should  be  representative  of  the 
population  as  well.  In  the  validation  process  the  researcher  must  address  a  number  of  issues  in  the 
area  of  research  design  and  data  character  sties  as  discussed  next. 

Use  of  a  Confirmatory  Perspective 

The  most  direct  method  of  validating  the  results  is  to  move  to  a  confirmatory  perspective  and  assess 
the  replicability  of  the  resu  s,  either  with  a  split  sample  in  the  original  data  set  or  with  a  separate 
sample.  The  compariso  of  two  or  more  factor  model  results  has  always  been  problematic. 
However,  several  option  exist  for  making  an  objective  comparison.  The  emergence  of  confirmatory 
factor  analysis  (CFA)  through  structural  equation  modeling  has  provided  one  option,  but  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  more  complicated  and  requires  additional  software  packages,  such  as  LISREL  or  EQS  [4, 21], 
Apart  from  CFA,  several  other  methods  have  been  proposed,  ranging  from  a  simple  matching  index 
[10]  to  programs  (FMATCH)  designed  specifically  to  assess  the  correspondence  between  factor 
matrices  [34],  These  methods  have  had  sporadic  use,  owing  in  part  to  (1)  their  perceived  lack  of 
sophi  tication,  and  (2)  the  unavailability  of  software  or  analytical  programs  to  automate  the 
c  mparisons.  Thus,  when  CFA  is  not  appropriate,  these  methods  provide  some  objective  basis  for 
omparison. 

Assessing  Factor  Structure  Stability 

Another  aspect  of  generalizability  is  the  stability  of  the  factor  model  results.  Factor  stability  is  prima¬ 
rily  dependent  on  the  sample  size  and  on  the  number  of  cases  per  variable.  The  researcher  is  always 
encouraged  to  obtain  the  largest  sample  possible  and  develop  parsimonious  models  to  increase  the 
cases-to- variables  ratio.  If  sample  size  permits,  the  researcher  may  wish  to  randomly  split  the  sample 
into  two  subsets  and  estimate  factor  models  for  each  subset  Comparison  of  the  two  resulting  factor 
matrices  will  provide  an  assessment  of  the  robustness  of  the  solution  across  the  sample. 
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Detecting  Influential  Observations 

In  addition  to  generalizability,  another  issue  of  importance  to  the  validation  of  factor  analysis  is  the 
detection  of  influential  observations.  The  researcher  is  encouraged  to  estimate  the  model  with  and 
without  observations  identified  as  outliers  to  assess  their  impact  on  the  results.  If  omission  of  the 
outliers  is  justified,  the  results  should  have  greater  generalizability.  Also,  several  measures  of  influ¬ 
ence  that  reflect  one  observation’s  position  relative  to  all  others  (e.g.,  covariance  ratio)  are  applica¬ 
ble  to  factor  analysis  as  well.  Finally,  the  complexity  of  methods  proposed  for  identifying  influential 
observations  specific  to  factor  analysis  [11]  limits  the  application  of  these  methods. 


STAGE  7:  ADDITIONAL  USES  OF  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  RESULTS 

Depending  upon  the  objectives  for  applying  factor  analysis,  the  research  may  stop  with  factor 
interpretation  or  further  engage  in  one  of  the  methods  for  data  reduction,  f  the  objective  is  simply 
to  identify  logical  combinations  of  variables  and  better  understan  t  e  interrelationships  among 
variables,  then  factor  interpretation  will  suffice.  It  provides  an  mpirical  basis  for  judging  the 
structure  of  the  variables  and  the  impact  of  this  structure  wh  n  interpreting  the  results  from  other 
multivariate  techniques.  If  the  objective,  however,  is  to  identify  appropriate  variables  for  subsequent 
application  to  other  statistical  techniques,  then  some  form  f  data  reduction  will  be  employed.  The 
two  options  include  the  following: 

•  Selecting  the  variable  with  the  highest  factor  loading  as  a  surrogate  representative  for  a 
particular  factor  dimension 

•  Replacing  the  original  set  of  variables  with  an  entirely  new,  smaller  set  of  variables  created 
either  from  summated  scales  or  fac  or  scores 

Either  option  will  provide  new  variables  for  use,  for  example,  as  the  independent  variables  in  a 
regression  or  discriminant  analysis,  s  dependent  variables  in  multivariate  analysis  of  variance,  or  even 
as  the  clustering  variables  in  cluster  analysis.  We  discuss  each  of  these  options  for  data  reduction  in  the 
following  sections. 

Selecting  Surrogate  Variables  for  Subsequent  Analysis 

If  the  researcher  s  objective  is  simply  to  identify  appropriate  variables  for  subsequent  application 
with  other  statistical  techniques,  the  researcher  has  the  option  of  examining  the  factor  matrix  and 
selecting  the  variable  with  the  highest  factor  loading  on  each  factor  to  act  as  a  surrogate  variable 
that  is  representative  of  that  factor.  This  approach  is  simple  and  direct  only  when  one  variable  has  a 
f  c  or  loading  that  is  substantially  higher  than  all  other  factor  loadings.  In  many  instances,  however, 
the  selection  process  is  more  difficult  because  two  or  more  variables  have  loadings  that  are  signifi¬ 
cant  and  fairly  close  to  each  other,  yet  only  one  is  chosen  as  representative  of  a  particular  dimen¬ 
sion.  This  decision  should  be  based  on  the  researcher’s  a  priori  knowledge  of  theory  that  may 
suggest  that  one  variable  more  than  the  others  would  logically  be  representative  of  the  dimension. 
Also,  the  researcher  may  have  knowledge  suggesting  that  a  variable  with  a  loading  slightly  lower  is 
in  fact  more  reliable  than  the  highest-loading  variable.  In  such  cases,  the  researcher  may  choose  the 
variable  that  is  loading  slightly  lower  as  the  best  variable  to  represent  a  particular  factor. 

The  approach  of  selecting  a  single  surrogate  variable  as  representative  of  the  factor — although 
simple  and  maintaining  the  original  variable — has  several  potential  disadvantages. 

•  It  does  not  address  the  issue  of  measurement  error  encountered  when  using  single  measures 
(see  the  following  section  for  a  more  detailed  discussion). 
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•  It  also  runs  the  risk  of  potentially  misleading  results  by  selecting  only  a  single  variable  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  perhaps  more  complex  result.  For  example,  assume  that  variables  representing  price 
competitiveness,  product  quality,  and  value  were  all  found  to  load  highly  on  a  single  factor. 
The  selection  of  any  one  of  these  separate  variables  would  create  substantially  different  inter¬ 
pretations  in  any  subsequent  analysis,  yet  all  three  may  be  so  closely  related  as  to  make  any 
definitive  distinction  impossible. 

In  instances  where  several  high  loadings  complicate  the  selection  of  a  single  variable,  the  researcher 
may  have  no  choice  but  to  employ  factor  analysis  as  the  basis  for  calculating  a  summed  scale  or 
factor  scores  instead  of  the  surrogate  variable.  The  objective,  just  as  in  the  case  of  selecting  a  si  gle 
variable,  is  to  best  represent  the  basic  nature  of  the  factor  or  component 

Creating  Summated  Scales 

Recall  the  concept  of  a  summated  scale,  which  is  formed  by  combining  several  individual  variables 
into  a  single  composite  measure.  In  simple  terms,  all  of  the  variables  loading  highly  on  a  factor  are 
combined,  and  the  total — or  more  commonly  the  average  score  of  the  ariables — is  used  as  a 
replacement  variable.  A  summated  scale  provides  two  specific  bene  its 

•  First  it  provides  a  means  of  overcoming  to  some  extent  the  measurement  error  inherent  in  all 
measured  variables.  Measurement  error  is  the  degr  e  to  which  the  observed  values  are  not 
representative  of  the  actual  values  due  to  any  number  of  reasons,  ranging  from  actual  errors 
(e.g.,  data  entry  errors)  to  the  inability  of  individ  als  to  accurately  provide  information.  The 
impact  of  measurement  error  is  to  partially  m  sk  any  relationships  (e.g.,  correlations  or  com¬ 
parison  of  group  means)  and  make  the  esti  ation  of  multivariate  models  more  difficult.  The 
summated  scale  reduces  measuremen  error  by  using  multiple  indicators  (variables)  to 
reduce  the  reliance  on  a  single  resp  ns  .  By  using  the  average  or  typical  response  to  a  set  of 
related  variables,  the  measureme  t  error  that  might  occur  in  a  single  question  will  be  reduced. 

•  A  second  benefit  of  the  summated  scale  is  its  ability  to  represent  the  multiple  aspects  of  a  con¬ 
cept  in  a  single  measure.  Many  times  we  employ  more  variables  in  our  multivariate  models  in 
an  attempt  to  represent  the  many  facets  of  a  concept  that  we  know  is  quite  complex.  But  in 
doing  so,  we  compli  a  e  the  interpretation  of  the  results  because  of  the  redundancy  in  the 
items  associated  wit  the  concept  Thus,  we  would  like  not  only  to  accommodate  the  richer 
descriptions  of  concepts  by  using  multiple  variables,  but  also  to  maintain  parsimony  in  the 
number  of  fables  in  our  multivariate  models.  The  summated  scale,  when  properly  con¬ 
structed  does  combine  the  multiple  indicators  into  a  single  measure  representing  what  is  held 
in  commo  across  the  set  of  measures. 

The  process  of  scale  construction  has  theoretical  and  empirical  foundations  in  a  number  of 
disciplines,  including  psychometric  theory,  sociology,  and  marketing.  Although  a  complete  treat- 
m  t  of  the  techniques  and  issues  involved  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  text,  a  number  of  excellent 
ources  are  available  for  further  reading  on  this  subject  [2, 12, 20,  30,  31].  Additionally,  a  series  of 
compilations  of  existing  scales  may  be  applied  in  a  number  of  situations  [3, 7, 32],  We  discuss  here, 
however,  four  issues  basic  to  the  construction  of  any  summated  scale:  conceptual  definition,  dimen¬ 
sionality,  reliability,  and  validity. 


CONCEPTUAL  DEFINITION  The  starting  point  for  creating  any  summated  scale  is  its  conceptual 
definition.  The  conceptual  definition  specifies  the  theoretical  basis  for  the  summated  scale  by 
defining  the  concept  being  represented  in  terms  applicable  to  the  research  context.  In  academic 
research,  theoretical  definitions  are  based  on  prior  research  that  defines  the  character  and  nature  of 
a  concept.  In  a  managerial  setting,  specific  concepts  may  be  defined  that  relate  to  proposed 
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objectives,  such  as  image,  value,  or  satisfaction.  In  either  instance,  creating  a  suimnated  scale  is 
always  guided  by  the  conceptual  definition  specifying  the  type  and  character  of  the  items  that  are 
candidates  for  inclusion  in  the  scale. 

Content  validity  is  the  assessment  of  the  correspondence  of  the  variables  to  be  included  in  a 
summated  scale  and  its  conceptual  definition.  This  form  of  validity,  also  known  as  face  validity, 
subjectively  assesses  the  correspondence  between  the  individual  items  and  the  concept  through 
ratings  by  expert  judges,  pretests  with  multiple  subpopulations,  or  other  means.  The  objective  is  to 
ensure  that  the  selection  of  scale  items  extends  past  just  empirical  issues  to  also  include  theoretical 
and  practical  considerations  [12,  31]. 

DIMENSIONALITY  An  underlying  assumption  and  essential  requirement  for  creating  a  summated 
scale  is  that  the  items  are  unidimensional,  meaning  that  they  are  strongly  ass  ciated  with  each  other 
and  represent  a  single  concept  [20, 24],  Factor  analysis  plays  a  pivotal  r  le  n  making  an  empirical 
assessment  of  the  dimensionality  of  a  set  of  items  by  determining  the  number  of  factors  and  the 
loadings  of  each  variable  on  the  factor(s).  The  test  of  unidimensiona  ity  is  that  each  summated  scale 
should  consist  of  items  loading  highly  on  a  single  factor  [1,  20  24,  28].  If  a  summated  scale  is 
proposed  to  have  multiple  dimensions,  each  dimension  should  be  reflected  by  a  separate  factor.  The 
researcher  can  assess  unidimensionality  with  either  exploratory  factor  analysis,  as  discussed  in  this 
chapter,  or  confirmatory  factor  analysis. 

RELIABILITY  Reliability  is  an  assessment  of  the  degree  of  consistency  between  multiple  measure¬ 
ments  of  a  variable.  One  form  of  reliability  i  te  t-retest,  by  which  consistency  is  measured  between 
the  responses  for  an  individual  at  two  poin  s  n  time.  The  objective  is  to  ensure  that  responses  are 
not  too  varied  across  time  periods  so  th  t  a  measurement  taken  at  any  point  in  time  is  reliable. 
A  second  and  more  commonly  used  measure  of  reliability  is  internal  consistency,  which  applies  to 
the  consistency  among  the  variables  in  a  summated  scale.  The  rationale  for  internal  consistency  is 
that  the  individual  items  or  in  ic  tore  of  the  scale  should  all  be  measuring  the  same  construct  and 
thus  be  highly  intercorrelated  [12, 28]. 

Because  no  single  item  is  a  perfect  measure  of  a  concept,  we  must  rely  on  a  series  of  diagnos¬ 
tic  measures  to  assess  internal  consistency. 

•  The  first  me  sures  we  consider  relate  to  each  separate  item,  including  the  item-to-total  corre¬ 
lation  (th  correlation  of  the  item  to  the  summated  scale  score)  and  the  inter-item  correlation 
(the  correlation  among  items).  Rules  of  thumb  suggest  that  the  item-to-total  correlations 
exceed  .50  and  that  the  inter  item  correlations  exceed  .30  [31]. 

•  The  second  type  of  diagnostic  measure  is  the  reliability  coefficient,  which  assesses  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  the  entire  scale,  with  Cronbach’s  alpha  [15,  28,  29]  being  the  most  widely  used 
measure.  The  generally  agreed  upon  lower  limit  for  Cronbach’s  alpha  is  .70  [31, 32],  although 
it  may  decrease  to  .60  in  exploratory  research  [31].  One  issue  in  assessing  Cronbach’s  alpha  is 
its  positive  relationship  to  the  number  of  items  in  the  scale.  Because  increasing  the  number  of 
items,  even  with  the  same  degree  of  intercorrelation,  will  increase  the  reliability  value, 
researchers  must  place  more  stringent  requirements  for  scales  with  large  numbers  of  items. 

•  Also  available  are  reliability  measures  derived  from  confirmatory  factor  analysis.  Included  in 
these  measures  are  the  composite  reliability  and  the  average  variance  extracted. 

Each  of  the  major  statistical  programs  now  has  reliability  assessment  modules  or  programs, 
such  that  the  researcher  is  provided  with  a  complete  analysis  of  both  item-specific  and  overall 
reliability  measures.  Any  summated  scale  should  be  analyzed  for  reliability  to  ensure  its  appropri¬ 
ateness  before  proceeding  to  an  assessment  of  its  validity. 
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VALIDITY  Having  ensured  that  a  scale  (1)  conforms  to  its  conceptual  definition,  (2)  is  unidi¬ 
mensional,  and  (3)  meets  the  necessary  levels  of  reliability,  the  researcher  must  make  one  final 
assessment:  scale  validity.  Validity  is  the  extent  to  which  a  scale  or  set  of  measures  accurately 
represents  the  concept  of  interest.  We  already  described  one  form  of  validity — content  or  face 
validity — in  the  discussion  of  conceptual  definitions.  Other  forms  of  validity  are  measured 
empirically  by  the  correlation  between  theoretically  defined  sets  of  variables.  The 
three  most  widely  accepted  forms  of  validity  are  convergent,  discriminant,  and  nomological 
validity  [8,  30]. 

•  Convergent  validity  assesses  the  degree  to  which  two  measures  of  the  same  concept  are  corre¬ 
lated.  Here  the  researcher  may  look  for  alternative  measures  of  a  concept  and  then  correlate 
them  with  the  summated  scale.  High  correlations  here  indicate  that  the  scale  is  me  suring  its 
intended  concept 

•  Discriminant  validity  is  the  degree  to  which  two  conceptually  similar  co  cepts  are  distinct. 
The  empirical  test  is  again  the  correlation  among  measures,  but  this  time  he  summated  scale 
is  correlated  with  a  similar,  but  conceptually  distinct  measure.  Now  the  correlation  should  be 
low,  demonstrating  that  the  summated  scale  is  sufficiently  diff  ren  from  the  other  similar 
concept. 

•  Finally,  nomological  validity  refers  to  the  degree  that  the  summated  scale  makes  accurate  pre¬ 
dictions  of  other  concepts  in  a  theoretically  based  model  The  researcher  must  identify  theoret¬ 
ically  supported  relationships  from  prior  research  or  accepted  principles  and  then  assess 
whether  the  scale  has  corresponding  relationships  In  summary,  convergent  validity  confirms 
that  the  scale  is  correlated  with  other  known  mea  ures  of  the  concept;  discriminant  validity 
ensures  that  the  scale  is  sufficiently  different  from  other  similar  concepts  to  be  distinct;  and 
nomological  validity  determines  whether  the  scale  demonstrates  the  relationships  shown  to 
exist  based  on  theory  or  prior  research 

A  number  of  differing  methods  are  available  for  assessing  validity,  ranging  from  the  multi¬ 
trait,  multimethod  (MTMM)  matrices  to  structural  equation-based  approaches.  Although  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  text,  numerous  available  sources  address  both  the  range  of  methods  available  and 
the  issues  involved  in  the  specific  techniques  [8, 21,  30]. 

CALCULATING  SUMMA  ED  SCALES  Calculating  a  summated  scale  is  a  straightforward  process 
whereby  the  items  comprising  the  summated  scale  (i.e.,  the  items  with  high  loadings  from  the 
factor  analysis)  are  s  mmed  or  averaged.  The  most  common  approach  is  to  take  the  average  of  the 
items  in  the  s  ale  which  provides  the  researcher  with  complete  control  over  the  calculation  and 
facilitates  e  se  of  use  in  subsequent  analyses. 

Whenever  variables  have  both  positive  and  negative  loadings  within  the  same  factor,  either  the 
variab  es  with  the  positive  or  the  negative  loadings  must  have  their  data  values  reversed.  Typically, 
the  variables  with  the  negative  loadings  are  reverse  scored  so  that  the  correlations,  and  the  loadings, 
a  e  now  all  positive  within  the  factor.  Reverse  scoring  is  the  process  by  which  the  data  values  for  a 
ariable  are  reversed  so  that  its  correlations  with  other  variables  are  reversed  (i.e.,  go  from  negative 
to  positive).  For  example,  on  our  scale  of  0  to  10,  we  would  reverse  score  a  variable  by  subtracting 
the  original  value  from  10  (i.e.,  reverse  score  =  10  -  original  value).  In  this  way,  original  scores  of 
10  and  0  now  have  the  reversed  scores  of  0  and  10.  All  distributional  characteristics  are  retained; 
only  the  distribution  is  reversed. 

The  purpose  of  reverse  scoring  is  to  prevent  a  canceling  out  of  variables  with  positive  and 
negative  loadings.  Let  us  use  as  an  example  of  two  variables  with  a  negative  correlation. 

We  are  interested  in  combining  Vx  and  Va,  with  Vj  having  a  positive  loading  and  V2  a  negative 
loading.  If  10  is  the  top  score  on  Vj,  the  top  score  on  V2  would  be  0.  Now  assume  two  cases.  In  case  1, 
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Vi  has  a  value  of  10  and  V2  has  a  value  of  0  (the  best  case).  In  the  second  case,  Vi  has  a  value  of  0  and 
V2  has  a  value  of  10  (the  woist  case).  If  V2  is  not  reverse  scored,  then  the  scale  score  calculated  by 
adding  the  two  variables  for  both  cases  1  and  2  is  10,  showing  no  difference,  whereas  we  know  that 
case  1  is  the  best  and  case  2  is  the  worst  If  we  reverse  score  V2,  however,  the  situation  changes.  Now 
case  1  has  values  of  10  and  10  on  Vi  and  V2,  respectively,  and  case  2  has  values  of  0  and  0.  The  sum- 
mated  scale  scores  are  now  20  for  case  1  and  0  for  case  2,  which  distinguishes  them  as  the  best  and 
worst  situations. 

SUMMARY  Summated  scales,  one  of  the  recent  developments  in  academic  research  experienced 
increased  application  in  applied  and  managerial  research  as  well.  The  ability  of  the  summated  scale 
to  portray  complex  concepts  in  a  single  measure  while  reducing  measurement  erro  makes  it  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  in  any  multivariate  analysis.  Factor  analysis  provides  the  researc  er  with  an  empirical 
assessment  of  the  interrelationships  among  variables,  essential  in  f  rming  the  conceptual  and 
empirical  foundation  of  a  summated  scale  through  assessment  of  cont  nt  validity  and  scale  dimen¬ 
sionality  (see  Rules  of  Thumb  7). 


Computing  Factor  Scores 

The  third  option  for  creating  a  smaller  set  of  variable  to  eplace  the  original  set  is  the  computation 
of  factor  scores.  Factor  scores  are  also  composite  measures  of  each  factor  computed  for  each  sub¬ 
ject  Conceptually  the  factor  score  represents  the  degree  to  which  each  individual  scores  high  on  the 
group  of  items  with  high  loadings  on  a  facto  Thus,  higher  values  on  the  variables  with  high  load¬ 
ings  on  a  factor  will  result  in  a  higher  factor  core.  The  one  key  characteristic  that  differentiates  a 
factor  score  from  a  summated  scale  is  tha  the  factor  score  is  computed  based  on  the  factor  loadings 
of  all  variables  on  the  factor,  whereas  he  summated  scale  is  calculated  by  combining  only  selected 
variables.  Therefore,  although  the  r  searcher  is  able  to  characterize  a  factor  by  the  variables  with 
the  highest  loadings,  conside  ation  must  also  be  given  to  the  loadings  of  other  variables,  albeit 
lower,  and  their  influence  on  the  factor  score. 

Most  statistical  p  ograms  can  easily  compute  factor  scores  for  each  respondent  By  selecting 
the  factor  score  option,  these  scores  are  saved  for  use  in  subsequent  analyses.  The  one  disadvantage 
of  factor  scores  is  hat  they  are  not  easily  replicated  across  studies  because  they  are  based  on  the 
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Summated  Scales 

•  A  summated  scale  is  only  as  good  as  the  items  used  to  represent  the  construct;  even  though  it  may 
pass  all  empirical  tests,  it  is  useless  without  theoretical  justification 

•  Never  create  a  summated  scale  without  first  assessing  its  unidimensionality  with  exploratory 
or  confirmatory  factor  analysis 

•  Once  a  scale  is  deemed  unidimensional,  its  reliability  score,  as  measured  by  Cronbach's  alpha: 

•  Should  exceed  a  threshold  of  .70,  although  a  .60  level  can  be  used  in  exploratory  research 

•  The  threshold  should  be  raised  as  the  number  of  items  increases,  especially  as  the  number 
of  items  approaches  1 0  or  more 

•  With  reliability  established,  validity  should  be  assessed  in  terms  of: 

•  Convergent  validity  scale  correlates  with  other  like  scales 

•  Discriminant  validity  scale  is  sufficiently  different  from  other  related  scales 

•  Nomological  validity  scale  "predicts"  as  theoretically  suggested 
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factor  matrix,  which  is  derived  separately  in  each  study.  Replication  of  the  same  factor  matrix 
across  studies  requires  substantial  computational  programming. 

Selecting  Among  the  Three  Methods 

To  select  among  the  three  data  reduction  options,  the  researcher  must  make  a  series  of  decisions, 
weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  approach  with  the  research  objectives.  The 
guidelines  in  Rules  of  Thumb  8  address  the  fundamental  trade-offs  associated  with  each  approach. 
The  decision  rule,  therefore,  would  be  as  follows: 

•  If  data  are  used  only  in  the  original  sample  or  orthogonality  must  be  maintained,  factor  scores 
are  suitable. 

•  If  generalizability  or  transferability  is  desired,  then  summated  scales  or  surro  ate  variables 
are  more  appropriate.  If  the  summated  scale  is  a  well-constructed,  valid,  and  iable  instru¬ 
ment,  then  it  is  probably  the  best  alternative. 

•  If  the  summated  scale  is  untested  and  exploratory,  with  little  or  no  ev  de  ce  of  reliability  or 
validity,  surrogate  variables  should  be  considered  if  additional  a  alysis  is  not  possible  to 
improve  the  summated  scale. 
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Representing  Factor  Analysis  n  Other  Analyses 

•  The  Single  Surrogate  Variable 

Advantages: 

•  Simple  to  administer  and  interpret 
Disadvantages: 

•  Does  not  represent  all  "facets"  of  a  factor 

•  Prone  to  measurement  erro 

•  Factor  Scores 

Advantages 

•  Represent  all  vari  bles  loading  on  the  factor 

•  Best  method  for  complete  data  reduction 

•  Are  by  defaul  orthogonal  and  can  avoid  complications  caused  by  multicollinearity 
Disadvan  age 

•  Interpr  tation  more  difficult  because  all  variables  contribute  through  loadings 

•  D  fficult  to  replicate  across  studies 

•  Summated  Scales 

Advantages 

•  Compromise  between  the  surrogate  variable  and  factor  score  options 

•  Reduce  measurement  error 

•  Represent  multiple  facets  of  a  concept 

•  Easily  replicated  across  studies 

Disadvantages 

•  Include  only  the  variables  that  load  highly  on  the  factor  and  excludes  those  having  little  or 
marginal  impact 

•  Not  necessarily  orthogonal 

•  Require  extensive  analysis  of  reliability  and  validity  issues 
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AN  ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLE 

In  the  preceding  sections,  the  major  questions  concerning  the  application  of  factor  analysis  were 
discussed  within  the  model-building  framework.  To  clarify  these  topics  further,  we  use  an  illustrative 
example  of  the  application  of  factor  analysis  based  on  data  from  a  sample  database  showing  the 
results  of  an  HBAT  market  segmentation  study.  Our  discussion  of  the  empirical  example  also  fol¬ 
lows  the  six-stage  model-building  process.  The  first  three  stages,  common  to  either  component  or 
common  factor  analysis,  are  discussed  first.  Then,  stages  4  through  6  for  component  analysis  will  be 
discussed,  along  with  examples  of  the  additional  use  of  factor  results.  We  conclude  with  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  differences  for  common  factor  analysis  in  stages  4  and  5. 

Stage  1:  Objectives  of  Factor  Analysis 

Factor  analysis  can  identify  the  structure  of  a  set  of  variables  as  well  as  pr  vide  a  process  for  data 
reduction.  In  our  example,  the  perceptions  of  HBAT  on  13  attributes  (X6  to  X18)  are  examined  for 
the  following  reasons: 

•  Understand  whether  these  perceptions  can  be  “grouped  Ev  n  the  relatively  small  number  of 
perceptions  examined  here  presents  a  complex  pictu  e  of  78  separate  correlations.  By  group¬ 
ing  the  perceptions,  HBAT  will  be  able  to  see  the  b  g  picture  in  terms  of  understanding  its  cus¬ 
tomers  and  what  the  customers  think  about  HBAT. 

•  Reduce  the  13  variables  to  a  smaller  number  If  the  13  variables  can  be  represented  in  a 
smaller  number  of  composite  variables,  then  the  other  multivariate  techniques  can  be  made 
more  parsimonious.  Of  course,  this  approach  assumes  that  a  certain  degree  of  underlying 
order  exists  in  the  data  being  analyzed 

Either  or  both  objectives  may  be  fou  d  in  a  research  question,  making  fector  analysis  applicable  to 
a  wide  range  of  research  questions.  Moreover,  as  the  basis  for  summated  scale  development,  it  has 
gained  even  more  use  in  recent  ears. 

Stage  2:  Designing  a  Factor  Analysis 

Understanding  the  structure  of  the  perceptions  of  variables  requires  R-type  factor  analysis  and  a 
correlation  matri  etween  variables,  not  respondents.  All  the  variables  are  metric  and  constitute  a 
homogeneou  se  of  perceptions  appropriate  for  factor  analysis. 

The  ample  size  in  this  example  is  an  8: 1  ratio  of  observations  to  variables,  which  falls  within 
accepta  1  limits.  Also,  the  sample  size  of  100  provides  an  adequate  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the 
corre  tions  between  variables. 

Stage  3:  Assumptions  in  Factor  Analysis 

The  underlying  statistical  assumptions  influence  factor  analysis  to  the  extent  that  they  affect  the 
derived  correlations.  Departures  from  normality,  homoscedasticity,  and  linearity  can  diminish  cor¬ 
relations  between  variables.  The  researcher  must  also  assess  the  factorability  of  the  correlation 
matrix.  The  first  step  is  a  visual  examination  of  the  correlations,  identifying  those  that  are  statisti¬ 
cally  significant 

Table  4  shows  the  correlation  matrix  for  the  13  perceptions  of  HBAT.  Inspection  of  the 
correlation  matrix  reveals  that  29  of  the  78  correlations  (37%)  are  significant  at  the  .01  level,  which 
provides  an  adequate  basis  for  proceeding  to  an  empirical  examination  of  adequacy  for  factor  analy¬ 
sis  on  both  an  overall  basis  and  for  each  variable.  Tabulating  the  number  of  significant  correlations 
per  variable  finds  a  range  from  0  (X15)  to  9  (X17).  Although  no  limits  are  placed  on  what  is  too  high 
or  low,  variables  that  have  no  significant  correlations  may  not  be  part  of  any  lactor,  and  if  a  variable 
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has  a  large  number  of  correlations,  it  may  be  part  of  several  factors.  We  can  note  these  patterns  and 
see  how  they  are  reflected  as  the  analysis  proceeds. 

The  researcher  can  assess  the  overall  significance  of  the  correlation  matrix  with  the  Bartlett 
test  and  the  factorability  of  the  overall  set  of  variables  and  individual  variables  using  the  measure  of 
sampling  adequacy  (MSA).  Because  factor  analysis  will  always  derive  factors,  the  objective  is  to 
ensure  a  base  level  of  statistical  correlation  within  the  set  of  variables,  such  that  the  resulting  factor 
structure  has  some  objective  basis. 

In  this  example,  the  Bartlett’s  test  finds  that  the  correlations,  when  taken  collectively,  are  sig¬ 
nificant  at  the  .0001  level  (see  Table  4).  This  test  only  indicates  the  presence  of  nonzero  cor  ela- 
tions,  not  the  pattern  of  these  correlations.  The  measure  of  sampling  adequacy  (MSA)  looks  not  only 
at  the  correlations,  but  also  at  patterns  between  variables.  In  this  situation  the  overall  MSA  v  lu  falls 
in  the  acceptable  range  (above  .50)  with  a  value  of  .609.  Examination  of  the  values  for  each  ariable, 
however,  identifies  three  variables  (Xn,  X15,  and  X17)  that  have  MSA  values  under .  0  Because  X15 
has  the  lowest  MSA  value,  it  will  be  omitted  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  set  of  varia  les  that  can  exceed 
the  minimum  acceptable  MSA  levels.  Recalculating  the  MSA  values  find  t  at  X17  still  has  an 
individual  MSA  value  below  .50,  so  it  is  also  deleted  from  the  analysis.  W  hould  note  at  this  point 
that  X15  and  X17  were  the  two  variables  with  the  lowest  and  highest  n  mber  of  significant  correla¬ 
tions,  respectively. 

Table  5  contains  the  correlation  matrix  for  the  revised  set  f  variables  (X15  and  X17  deleted) 
along  with  the  measures  of  sampling  adequacy  and  the  Bartlet  test  value.  In  the  reduced  correlation 
matrix,  20  of  the  55  correlations  are  statistically  significa  t.  As  with  the  full  set  of  variables,  the 
Bartlett  test  shows  that  nonzero  correlations  exist  at  the  sig  ificance  level  of  .0001.  The  reduced  set  of 
variables  collectively  meets  the  necessary  threshold  of  s  mpling  adequacy  with  an  MSA  value  of  .653. 
Each  of  the  variables  also  exceeds  the  threshold  al  e,  indicating  that  the  reduced  set  of  variables 
meets  the  fundamental  requirements  for  factor  analysis.  Finally,  examining  the  partial  correlations 
shows  only  five  with  values  greater  than  .50  {XbXu,  X7-X12,  Xg-Xu,  Xg-X^,  and  Xn-X18),  which 
is  another  indicator  of  the  strength  of  the  inter  elationships  among  the  variables  in  the  reduced  set.  It 
is  of  note  that  both  Xu  and  X18  are  invol  ed  in  two  of  the  high  partial  correlations.  Collectively,  these 
measures  all  indicate  that  the  reduced  set  of  variables  is  appropriate  for  factor  analysis,  and  the  analy¬ 
sis  can  proceed  to  the  next  stages 

Component  Factor  An  lysis:  Stages  4  Through  7 

As  noted  earlier,  factor  analysis  procedures  are  based  on  the  initial  computation  of  a  complete 
table  of  intercorre  ions  among  the  variables  (correlation  matrix).  The  correlation  matrix  is  then 
transformed  through  estimation  of  a  factor  model  to  obtain  a  factor  matrix  containing  factor  load¬ 
ings  for  each  va  iable  on  each  derived  factor.  The  loadings  of  each  variable  on  the  factors  are  then 
interpreted  identify  the  underlying  structure  of  the  variables,  in  this  case  perceptions  of  HBAT. 
Thes  st  ps  of  factor  analysis,  contained  in  stages  4  through  7,  are  examined  first  for  component 
analy  is.  Then,  a  common  factor  analysis  is  performed  and  comparisons  made  between  the  two 
ac  or  models. 

STAGE  4:  DERIVING  FACTORS  AND  ASSESSING  OVERALL  FIT  Given  that  the  components 
method  of  extraction  will  be  used  first,  the  next  decision  is  to  select  the  number  of  components  to  be 
retained  for  further  analysis.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  researcher  should  employ  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  criteria  in  determining  the  number  of  factors  to  be  retained  for  interpretation,  ranging  from  the 
more  subjective  (e.g.,  selecting  a  number  of  factors  a  priori  or  specifying  the  percentage  of  variance 
extracted)  to  the  more  objective  (latent  root  criterion  or  scree  test)  criteria. 

Table  6  contains  the  information  regarding  the  11  possible  factors  and  their  relative 
explanatory  power  as  expressed  by  their  eigenvalues.  In  addition  to  assessing  the  importance  of 
each  component,  we  can  also  use  the  eigenvalues  to  assist  in  selecting  the  number  of  factors. 
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Xi 3  Competitive  Pricing  .085  -.047  .139  .020  .060  .386  -.092  .753 

Xu  Warranty  &  Claims  .122  .100  -.787  .127  -.032  -.246  -.175  -.028  .511 

X|6  Order  &  Billing  -.184  -.113  .160  -.322  .040  .261  .113  .101  -.250  .760 

X18  Delivery  Speed  .355  .040  .017  -.555  -.202  -.529  -.087  -.184  .100  -.369  666 

Note:  Measures  of  sampling  adequacy  (MSA)  are  on  the  diagonal,  partial  correlations  in  the  off-diagonal. 
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TABLE  6  Results  for  the  Extraction  of  Component  Factors 


Component 

Eigenvalues 

Total 

%  of  Variance 

Cumulative  % 

1 

3.43 

31.2 

31.2 

2 

2.55 

23.2 

54.3 

3 

1.69 

15.4 

69.7 

4 

1.09 

9.9 

79.6 

5 

.61 

5.5 

85.1 

6 

.55 

5.0 

90.2 

7 

.40 

3.7 

93.8 

8 

.25 

2.2 

96.0 

9 

.20 

1.9 

97.9 

10 

.13 

1.2 

99.1 

11 

.10 

.9 

100  0 

The  researcher  is  not  bound  by  preconceptions  as  to  the  number  of  facto  s  that  should  be  retained, 
but  practical  reasons  of  desiring  multiple  measures  per  factor  dictate  that  between  three  and  five  fac¬ 
tors  would  be  best  given  the  1 1  variables  to  be  analyzed.  If  we  a  ply  the  latent  root  criterion  of 
retaining  factors  with  eigenvalues  greater  than  1.0,  four  fac  ors  will  be  retained.  The  scree  test 
(Figure  9),  however,  indicates  that  five  factors  may  be  appropriate  when  considering  the  changes 
in  eigenvalues  (i.e.,  identifying  the  “elbow”  in  the  eigen  alues).  In  viewing  the  eigenvalue  for  the 
fifth  factor,  its  low  value  (.61)  relative  to  the  latent  root  criterion  value  of  1.0  precluded  its  inclusion. 
If  the  eigenvalue  had  been  quite  close  to  l,  then  it  might  be  considered  for  inclusion  as  well.  The 
four  factors  retained  represent  79.6  percent  of  the  ariance  of  the  1 1  variables,  deemed  sufficient  in 
terns  of  total  variance  explained.  Combining  all  these  criteria  together  leads  to  the  conclusion  to 
retain  four  factors  for  further  analysis.  Mo  e  important,  these  results  illustrate  the  need  for  multiple 
decision  criteria  in  deciding  the  number  of  components  to  be  retained. 

STAGE  5:  INTERPRETING  THE  FACTORS  With  four  factors  to  be  analyzed,  the  researcher  now  turns 
to  interpreting  the  factors.  Once  the  factor  matrix  of  loadings  has  been  calculated,  the  interpretation 


FIGURE  9  Scree  Test  for  Component  Analysis 
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process  proceeds  by  examining  the  unrotated  and  then  rotated  factor  matrices  for  significant  factor 
loadings  and  adequate  communalities.  If  deficiencies  are  found,  respecification  of  the  factors  is  con¬ 
sidered.  Once  the  factors  are  finalized,  they  can  be  described  based  on  the  significant  factor  loadings 
characterizing  each  factor. 

Step  1:  Examine  the  Factor  Matrix  of  Loadings  for  the  Unrotated  Factor  Matrix.  Factor 
loadings,  in  either  the  unrotated  or  rotated  factor  matrices,  represent  the  degree  of  association  (cor¬ 
relation)  of  each  variable  with  each  factor.  The  loadings  take  on  a  key  role  in  interpretation  of  the 
factors,  particularly  if  they  are  used  in  ways  that  require  characterization  as  to  the  substantive  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  factors  (e.g.,  as  predictor  variables  in  a  dependence  relationship).  The  obje  live  of  factor 
analysis  in  these  instances  is  to  maximize  the  association  of  each  variable  with  a  singl  factor,  many 
times  through  rotation  of  the  factor  matrix.  The  researcher  must  make  a  judgment  a  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  solution  in  this  stage  and  its  representation  of  the  structure  of  the  varia  es  and  ability  to  meet 
the  goals  of  the  research.  We  will  first  examine  the  unrotated  factor  solution  and  determine  whether 
the  use  of  the  rotated  solution  is  necessary. 

Table  7  presents  the  unrotated  component  analysis  factor  a  rix.  To  begin  the  analysis,  let 
us  explain  the  numbers  included  in  the  table.  Five  columns  of  numbers  are  shown.  The  first  four  are 
the  results  for  the  four  factors  that  are  extracted  (i.e.,  factor  loadings  of  each  variable  on  each  of  the 
factors).  The  fifth  column  provides  summary  statistics  detailing  how  well  each  variable  is  explained 
by  the  four  components,  which  are  discussed  in  the  nex  section.  The  first  row  of  numbers  at  the 
bottom  of  each  column  is  the  column  sum  of  squar  d  fa  tor  loadings  ( eigenvalues )  and  indicates  the 
relative  importance  of  each  factor  in  accounting  for  he  variance  associated  with  the  set  of  variables. 
Note  that  the  sums  of  squares  for  the  four  fac  rs  are  3.427,  2.551,  1.691,  and  1.087,  respectively. 
As  expected,  the  factor  solution  extracts  he  actors  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  with  factor 
1  accounting  for  the  most  variance,  facto  2  slightly  less,  and  so  on  through  all  1 1  factors.  At  the  far 
right-hand  side  of  the  row  is  the  number  8.756,  which  represents  the  total  of  the  four  eigenvalues 
(3.427  +  2.551  +  1.691  +  1.087  .  The  total  eigenvalues  represents  the  total  amount  of  variance 
extracted  by  the  factor  solutio 


TABLE  7  Un rotated  Component  Analysis  Factor  Matrix 

Variables 

1 

Factor 

2  3 

4 

Communality 

X6  Product  Quality 

.248 

-.501 

-.081 

.670 

.768 

X7  E  Commerce 

.307 

.713 

.306 

.284 

.777 

X  Technical  Support 

.292 

-.369 

.794 

-.202 

.893 

X9  Complaint  Resolution 

.871 

.031 

-.274 

-.215 

.881 

X10  Advertising 

.340 

.581 

.115 

.331 

.576 

Xn  Product  Line 

.716 

-.455 

-.151 

.212 

.787 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

.377 

.752 

.314 

.232 

.859 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

-.281 

.660 

-.069 

-.348 

.641 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

.394 

-.306 

.778 

-.193 

.892 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.809 

.042 

-.220 

-.247 

.766 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.876 

.117 

-.302 

-.206 

.914 

Total 

Sum  of  Squares  (eigenvalue) 

3.427 

2.551 

1.691 

1.087 

8.756 

Percentage  of  trace3 

31.15 

23.19 

15.37 

9.88 

79.59 

1 Trace  =  11.0  (sum  of  eigenvalues) 
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The  total  amount  of  variance  explained  by  either  a  single  factor  or  the  overall  factor  solution 
can  be  compared  to  the  total  variation  in  the  set  of  variables  as  represented  by  the  trace  of  the 
factor  matrix.  The  trace  is  the  total  variance  to  be  explained  and  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  eigenval¬ 
ues  of  the  variable  set.  In  components  analysis,  the  trace  is  equal  to  the  number  of  variables  because 
each  variable  has  a  possible  eigenvalue  of  1.0.  By  adding  the  percentages  of  trace  for  each  of  the 
factors  (or  dividing  the  total  eigenvalues  of  the  factors  by  the  trace),  we  obtain  the  total  percentage 
of  trace  extracted  for  the  factor  solution.  This  total  is  used  as  an  index  to  determine  how  well  a 
particular  factor  solution  accounts  for  what  all  the  variables  together  represent.  If  the  variables  are 
all  very  different  from  one  another,  this  index  will  be  low.  If  the  variables  fall  into  one  or  more 
highly  redundant  or  related  groups,  and  if  the  extracted  factors  account  for  all  the  groups,  the  index 
will  approach  100  percent. 

The  percentages  of  trace  explained  by  each  of  the  four  factors  (3 1 .15%,  23. 19%  15  3%,  and 
9.88%,  respectively)  are  shown  as  the  last  row  of  values  of  Table  7.  The  percen  a  e  of  trace  is 
obtained  by  dividing  each  factor’s  sum  of  squares  (eigenvalues)  by  the  trace  for  the  set  of  variables 
being  analyzed.  For  example,  dividing  the  sum  of  squares  of  3.427  for  factor  1  y  the  trace  of  1 1.0 
results  in  the  percentage  of  trace  of  31.154  percent  for  factor  1.  The  index  for  the  overall  solution 
shows  that  79.59  percent  of  the  total  variance  (8.756  ^41 1.0)  is  represented  by  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  factor  matrix  of  the  four-factor  solution.  Therefore,  the  index  for  this  solution  is  high, 
and  the  variables  are  in  tact  highly  related  to  one  another. 

Step  2:  Identify  the  Significant  Loadings  in  the  Unr  ta  ed  Factor  Matrix.  Having  defined 
the  various  elements  of  the  unrotated  factor  matrix,  let  us  examine  the  factor-loading  patterns.  As 
discussed  earlier,  the  factor  loadings  allow  for  the  desc  iption  of  each  factor  and  the  structure  in  the 
set  of  variables. 

As  anticipated,  the  first  factor  accounts  for  the  hugest  amount  of  variance  in  Table  7.  The 
second  factor  is  somewhat  of  a  general  factor,  with  half  of  the  variables  having  a  high  loading  (high 
loading  is  defined  as  greater  than  .40).  The  hird  factor  has  two  high  loadings,  whereas  the  fourth 
lactor  only  has  one  high  loading.  Based  o  this  factor-loading  pattern  with  a  relatively  large  number 
of  high  loadings  on  factor  2  and  only  one  high  loading  on  lactor  4,  interpretation  would  be  difficult 
and  theoretically  less  meaningful.  Therefore,  the  researcher  should  proceed  to  rotate  the  factor 
matrix  to  redistribute  the  varianc  from  the  earlier  factors  to  the  later  factors.  Rotation  should  result 
in  a  simpler  and  theoretically  more  meaningful  lactor  pattern.  However,  before  proceeding  with  the 
rotation  process,  we  must  xamine  the  communalities  to  see  whether  any  variables  have  communal- 
ities  so  low  that  they  s  ou  d  be  eliminated. 

Step  3:  As  e  s  he  Communalities  of  the  Variables  in  the  Unrotated  Factor  Matrix.  The  row 

sum  of  square  lactor  loadings,  known  as  communalities,  show  the  amount  of  variance  in  a  variable 
that  is  account  d  for  by  the  two  factors  taken  together.  The  size  of  the  communality  is  a  useful  index 
for  assessing  how  much  variance  in  a  particular  variable  is  accounted  for  by  the  lactor  solution.  Higher 
comm  nality  values  indicate  that  a  large  amount  of  the  variance  in  a  variable  has  been  extracted  by  the 
lactor  solution.  Small  communalities  show  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  variable’s  variance  is  not 
a  counted  for  by  the  factors.  Although  no  statistical  guidelines  indicate  exactly  what  is  “large”  or 
small,”  practical  considerations  dictate  a  lower  level  of  .50  for  communalities  in  this  analysis. 

The  communalities  in  Table  7  are  shown  at  the  far  right  side  of  table.  For  instance,  the  com¬ 
munality  figure  of  .576  for  variable  X10  indicates  that  it  has  less  in  common  with  the  other  variables 
included  in  the  analysis  than  does  variable  X8,  which  has  a  communality  of  .893.  Both  variables, 
however,  still  share  more  than  one-half  of  their  variance  with  the  four  factors.  All  of  the  communal¬ 
ities  are  sufficiently  high  to  proceed  with  the  rotation  of  the  factor  matrix. 

Applying  an  Orthogonal  (VARIMAX)  Rotation.  Given  that  the  unrotated  factor  matrix 
did  not  have  a  completely  clean  set  of  factor  loadings  (i.e.,  had  substantial  cross-loadings  or  did 
not  maximize  the  loadings  of  each  variable  on  one  factor),  a  rotation  technique  can  be  applied  to 
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hopefully  improve  the  interpretation.  In  this  case,  the  VARIMAX  rotation  is  used  and  its  impact  on 
the  overall  factor  solution  and  the  factor  loadings  are  described  next. 

The  VARIMAX-rotated  component  analysis  factor  matrix  is  shown  in  fable  8.  Note  that  the 
total  amount  of  variance  extracted  is  the  same  in  the  rotated  solution  as  it  was  in  the  unrotated  one, 
79.6  percent  Also,  the  communalities  for  each  variable  do  not  change  when  a  rotation  technique  is 
applied.  Still,  two  differences  do  emerge.  First,  the  variance  is  redistributed  so  that  the  factor-load¬ 
ing  pattern  and  the  percentage  of  variance  for  each  of  the  factors  are  slightly  different  Specifically, 
in  the  VARIMAX-rotated  factor  solution,  the  first  factor  accounts  for  26.3  percent  of  the  variance, 
compared  to  31.2  percent  in  the  unrotated  solution.  Likewise,  the  other  factors  also  change,  the 


TABLE  8  VARIM AX-Rotated  Component  Analysis  Factor  Matrices:  Full  nd  Reduced  Sets 
of  Variables 


VARIMAX-ROTATED  LOAD  NGSa 
Factor 


Full  Set  of  Variables 

1 

2 

4 

Communality 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.938 

.914 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

.926 

.881 

X15  Order  &  Billing 

.864 

.766 

X|2  Salesforce  Image 

900 

.859 

X7  E-Commerce 

.871 

111 

X|0  Advertising 

.742 

.576 

Xg  Technical  Support 

.939 

.893 

X|4  Warranty  &  Claims 

.931 

.892 

Xg  Product  Quality 

.876 

.768 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

-.723 

.641 

Xn  Product  Line 

.591 

.642 

.787 

Total 

Sum  of  Squares  (eigenvalue) 

2.893 

2.234 

1.855 

1.774 

8.756 

Percentage  of  trace 

26.30 

20.31 

16.87 

16.12 

79.59 

“ Factor  loadings  les  h  .40  have  not  been  printed  and  variables  have  been  sorted  by  loadings  on  each  factor. 


VARIMAX-ROTATED  LOADINGS3 
Factor 


Red  ced  Set  of  Variables 


(Xjj  deleted) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Communality 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

.933 

.890 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.931 

.894 

X]g  Order  &  Billing 

.886 

.806 

X]2  Salesforce  Image 

.898 

.860 

X7  E-Commerce 

.868 

.780 

X]0  Advertising 

.743 

.585 

X8  Technical  Support 

.940 

.894 

X]4  Warranty  &  Claims 

.933 

.891 

X6  Product  Quality 

.892 

.798 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

-.730 

.661 

Total 

Sum  of  Squares  (eigenvalue) 

2.589 

2.216 

1.846 

1.406 

8.057 

Percentage  of  trace 

25.89 

22.16 

18.46 

14.06 

80.57 

“ Factor  loadings  less  than  .40  have  not  been  printed  and  variables  have  been  sorted  by  loadings  on  each  factor. 
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largest  change  being  the  fourth  factor,  increasing  from  9.9  percent  in  the  unrotated  solution  to 
16.1  percent  in  the  rotated  solution.  Thus,  the  explanatory  power  shifted  slightly  to  a  more  even  dis¬ 
tribution  because  of  the  rotation.  Second,  the  interpretation  of  the  factor  matrix  is  simplified.  As  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  section,  the  factor  loadings  for  each  variable  are  maximized  for  each  vari¬ 
able  on  one  factor,  except  in  any  instances  of  cross-loadings. 

Steps  2  and  3:  Assess  the  Significant  Factor  Loading(s)  and  Communalities  of  the  Rotated 
Factor  Matrix.  With  the  rotation  complete,  the  researcher  now  examines  the  rotated  factor  matrix 
for  the  patterns  of  significant  factor  loadings  hoping  to  find  a  simplified  structure.  If  any  problems 
remain  (i.e.,  nonsignificant  loadings  for  one  or  more  variables,  cross-loadings,  or  unacceptable 
communalities),  the  researcher  must  consider  respecification  of  the  factor  analysis  through  h  set 
of  options  discussed  earlier. 

In  the  rotated  factor  solution  (Thble  8)  each  of  the  variables  has  a  significant  lo  ing  (defined 
as  a  loading  above  .40)  on  only  one  factor,  except  for  Xn,  which  cross-loads  on  two  actors  (factors 
1  and  4).  Moreover,  all  of  the  loadings  are  above  .70,  meaning  that  more  than  on  alf  of  the  variance 
is  accounted  for  by  the  loading  on  a  single  factor.  With  all  of  the  communaliti  s  of  sufficient  size  to 
warrant  inclusion,  the  only  remaining  decision  is  to  determine  the  action  to  be  taken  for  Xn. 

Step  4:  Respecify  the  Factor  Model  if  Needed.  Even  tho  g  the  rotated  factor  matrix 
improved  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  factor  loadings,  the  cross-1  ading  of  Xn  on  factors  1  and  4 
requires  action.  The  possible  actions  include  ignoring  the  cro  s-loading,  deleting  *ii  to  eliminate 
the  cross-loading,  using  another  rotation  technique,  or  dec  ea  ing  the  number  of  factors.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion  addresses  these  options  and  the  cour  e  of  action  chosen. 

Examining  the  correlation  matrix  in  Table  5  shows  that  Xn  has  high  correlations  with  X6 
(part  of  factor  4),  X9  (part  of  factor  1),  and  Xu  (part  of  factor  2).  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  may 
have  several  high  loadings.  With  the  loadings  of  .642  (factor  4)  and  .591  (factor  1)  almost  identical, 
the  cross-loading  is  so  substantial  as  to  not  be  ignorable.  As  for  employing  another  rotation  tech¬ 
nique,  additional  analysis  showed  th  t  the  other  orthogonal  methods  (QUARTIMAX  and 
EQUIMAX)  still  had  this  fundament  1  problem.  Also,  the  number  of  factors  should  not  be 
decreased  due  to  the  relatively  large  explained  variance  (16. 1%)  for  the  fourth  factor. 

Thus,  the  course  of  actio  aken  is  to  delete  Xn  from  the  analysis,  leaving  10  variables  in  the 
analysis.  The  rotated  factor  matrix  and  other  information  for  the  reduced  set  of  10  variables  are  also 
shown  in  Table  8.  As  w  s  e,  the  factor  loadings  for  the  10  variables  remain  almost  identical, 
exhibiting  both  the  s  me  pattern  and  almost  the  same  values  for  the  loadings.  The  amount  of 
explained  variance  increases  slightly  to  80.6  percent  With  the  simplified  pattern  of  loadings  (all  at 
significant  levels),  all  communalities  above  50  percent  (and  most  much  higher),  and  the  overall 
level  of  explai  ed  variance  high  enough,  the  10-variable/four-factor  solution  is  accepted,  with  the 
final  step  be  ng  to  describe  the  factors. 

Step  5:  Naming  the  Factors.  When  a  satisfactory  factor  solution  has  been  derived,  the 
researcher  next  attempts  to  assign  some  meaning  to  the  factors.  The  process  involves  substantive 
i  terpretation  of  the  pattern  of  factor  loadings  for  the  variables,  including  their  signs,  in  an  effort  to 
ame  each  of  the  factors.  Before  interpretation,  a  minimum  acceptable  level  of  significance  for  fac¬ 
tor  loadings  must  be  selected.  Then,  all  significant  factor  loadings  typically  are  used  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  process.  Variables  with  higher  loadings  influence  to  a  greater  extent  the  name  or  label 
selected  to  represent  a  factor. 

Let  us  look  at  the  results  in  Table  8  to  illustrate  this  procedure.  The  factor  solution  was 
derived  from  component  analysis  with  a  VARIMAX  rotation  of  10  perceptions  of  HBAT.  The  cutoff 
point  for  interpretation  purposes  in  this  example  is  all  loadings  ±.40  or  above  (see  Thble  2).  The 
cutoff  point  was  set  somewhat  low  to  illustrate  the  factor  interpretation  process  with  as  many  signif¬ 
icant  loadings  as  possible.  In  this  example,  however,  all  the  loadings  are  substantially  above  or 
below  this  threshold,  making  interpretation  quite  straightforward. 
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Substantive  interpretation  is  based  on  the  significant  loadings.  In  Table  8,  loadings  below 
.40  have  not  been  printed  and  the  variables  are  sorted  by  their  loadings  on  each  factor.  A  marked 
pattern  of  variables  with  high  loadings  for  each  factor  is  evident.  Factors  1  and  2  have  three  vari¬ 
ables  with  significant  loadings  and  factors  3  and  4  have  two.  Each  factor  can  be  named  based  on  the 
variables  with  significant  loadings: 

1.  Factor  1  Postsale  Customer  Service:  X9,  complaint  resolution;  X18,  delivery  speed;  and  X16, 

order  and  billing 

2.  Factor  2  Marketing:  X12,  salesforce  image;  X7,  e-commerce  presence;  and  X10,  advertising 

3.  Factor  3  Technical  Support:  X%,  technical  support;  and  X14,  warranty  and  claim 

4.  Factor  4  Product  Value:  X6,  product  quality;  and  X13,  competitive  pricing 

One  particular  issue  should  be  noted:  In  factor  4,  competitive  pricing  (X13)  and  product  qual¬ 
ity  (X^)  have  opposite  signs.  It  means  that  product  quality  and  competitive  p  i  ing  vary  together,  but 
move  in  directions  opposite  to  each  other.  Perceptions  are  more  posit  ve  whether  product  quality 
increases  or  price  decreases.  This  fundamental  trade-off  leads  to  n  mi  g  the  factor  product  value. 
When  variables  have  differing  signs,  the  researcher  needs  to  be  ca  efiil  in  understanding  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  variables  before  naming  the  factors  and  m  st  Iso  make  special  actions  if  calcu¬ 
lating  summated  scales  (see  earlier  discussion  on  reverse  sc  ring). 

Three  variables  (Xx  i.*i*  and  X17)  were  not  includ  d  in  the  final  factor  analysis.  When  the 
factor-loading  interpretations  are  presented,  it  must  be  noted  that  these  variables  were  not  included. 
If  the  results  are  used  in  other  multivariate  analyses  these  three  could  be  included  as  separate  vari¬ 
ables,  although  they  would  not  be  assured  to  be  rthogonal  to  the  factor  scores. 

The  process  of  naming  factors  is  based  primarily  on  the  subjective  opinion  of  the  researcher. 
Different  researchers  in  many  instance  will  no  doubt  assign  different  names  to  the  same  results 
because  of  differences  in  their  back  rounds  and  training.  For  this  reason,  the  process  of  labeling 
factors  is  subject  to  considerable  criticism.  If  a  logical  name  can  be  assigned  that  represents  the 
underlying  nature  of  the  factors,  i  usually  facilitates  the  presentation  and  understanding  of  the  fee- 
tor  solution  and  therefore  is  a  j  stifiable  procedure. 

Applying  an  Oblique  Rotation.  The  VAR  I  MAX  rotation  is  orthogonal,  meaning  that  the 
factors  remain  uncorrela  ed  throughout  the  rotation  process.  In  many  situations,  however,  the  fac¬ 
tors  need  not  be  uncorrelated  and  may  even  be  conceptually  linked,  which  requires  correlation 
between  the  fa  tors.  The  researcher  should  always  consider  applying  a  nonorthogonal  rotation 
method  and  assess  its  comparability  to  the  orthogonal  results. 

In  example,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  expect  that  perceptual  dimensions  would  be  corre¬ 
lated;  thus  the  application  of  the  nonorthogonal  oblique  rotation  is  justified.  Table  9  contains  the 
pa  te  n  and  structure  matrices  with  the  factor  loadings  for  each  variable  on  each  factor.  As  discussed 
earl  er,  the  pattern  matrix  is  typically  used  for  interpretation  purposes,  especially  if  the  factors  have 
a  substantial  correlation  between  them.  In  this  case,  the  highest  correlation  between  the  factors  is 
only  2.241  (factors  1  and  2),  so  that  the  pattern  and  structure  matrices  have  quite  comparable  load¬ 
ings.  By  examining  the  variables  loading  highly  on  each  factor,  we  note  that  the  interpretation  is 
exactly  the  same  as  found  with  the  VARIMAX  rotation.  The  only  difference  is  that  all  three  load¬ 
ings  on  factor  2  are  negative,  so  that  if  the  variables  are  reverse  coded  the  correlations  between  fac¬ 
tors  will  reverse  signs  as  well. 

STAGE  6:  VALIDATION  OF  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  Validation  of  any  factor  analysis  result  is 
essential,  particularly  when  attempting  to  define  underlying  structure  among  the  variables. 
Optimally,  we  would  always  follow  our  use  of  factor  analysis  with  some  form  of  confirmatory 
factor  analysis,  such  as  structural  equation  modeling,  but  this  type  of  follow-up  is  often  not  fea¬ 
sible.  We  must  look  to  other  means,  such  as  split  sample  analysis  or  application  to  entirely  new 
samples. 
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TABLE  9  Oblique  Rotation  of  Components  Analysis  Factor  Matrix 

PATTERN  MATRIX 

OBLIQUE  ROTATED  LOADINGS3 

Factor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Co mmunalityb 

X9 

Complaint  Resolution 

.943 

.890 

-*18 

Delivery  Speed 

.942 

.894 

-*16 

Order  &  Billing 

.895 

.806 

-*12 

Salesforce  Image 

-.897 

860 

-*7 

E-Commerce 

-.880 

.780 

-*10 

Advertising 

-.756 

585 

>*8 

Technical  Support 

.946 

.894 

-*14 

Warranty  &  Claims 

.936 

.891 

-*6 

Product  Quality 

.921 

.798 

-*13 

Competitive  Pricing 

.702 

.661 

STRUCTURE  MATRIX 

OBLIQUE  ROTATED  LOADINGS3 

Fact 

r 

1 

2 

3 

4 

-*9 

Complaint  Resolution 

.943 

-*18 

Delivery  Speed 

.942 

-*16 

Order  &  Billing 

.897 

-*12 

Salesforce  Image 

-.919 

-*7 

E-Commerce 

-.878 

-*10 

Advertising 

-.750 

-*8 

Technical  Support 

.944 

-*14 

Warranty  &  Claims 

.940 

-*6 

Product  Quality 

.884 

-*13 

Competitive  Pricing 

-.773 

FACTOR  CORRELATION  MATRIX 

Factor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1.000 

2 

-.241 

1.000 

3 

.118 

.021 

1.000 

4 

.121 

.190 

.165 

1.000 

a Fact  t  loadings  less  than  .40  have  not  been  printed  and  variables  have  been  sorted  by  loadings  on  each  factor. 
Commonality  values  are  not  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squared  loadings  due  to  the  correlation  of  the  factors. 


In  this  example,  we  split  the  sample  into  two  equal  samples  of  50  respondents  and  reestimate 
the  factor  models  to  test  for  comparability.  Table  10  contains  the  VARIMAX  rotations  for  the 
two-factor  models,  along  with  the  communalities.  As  can  be  seen,  the  two  VARIMAX  rotations  are 
quite  comparable  in  terms  of  both  loadings  and  communalities  for  all  six  perceptions.  The  only 
notable  occurrence  is  the  presence  of  a  slight  cross-loading  for  X]3  in  subsample  1,  although  the 
fairly  large  difference  in  loadings  (.445  versus  2.709)  makes  assignment  of  X13  only  to  factor  4 
appropriate. 
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TABLE  10  Validation  of  Component  Factor  Analysis  by  Split-Sample  Estimation  with 
VARIMAX  Rotation 


VARIMAX-ROTATED  LOADINGS 


Factor 


Split-Sample  1 

1 

2  3 

4 

Communality 

X9  Complaint  Resolution 

.924 

.901 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.907 

.878 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.901 

841 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

.885 

.834 

X7  E-Commerce 

.834 

.733 

X\q  Advertising 

.812 

.668 

Xa  Technical  Support 

.927 

.871 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

.876 

.851 

X6  Product  Quality 

884 

.813 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

.445 

709 

.709 

VARIMAX-ROTATED  OADINGS 

Fact  r 

Split-Sample  2 

1 

2  3 

4 

Communality 

X9  Complaint  Resolution 

.943 

.918 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.935 

.884 

Xt6  Order  &  Billing 

.876 

.807 

X\2  Salesforce  Image 

.902 

.886 

X]  E-Commerce 

.890 

.841 

X10  Advertising 

.711 

.584 

X8  Technical  Support 

.958 

.932 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

.951 

.916 

X6  Product  Quality 

.889 

.804 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

-.720 

.699 

With  th  se  results  we  can  be  reasonably  assured  that  the  results  are  stable  within  our  sample. 
If  possibl  ,  we  would  always  like  to  perform  additional  work  by  gathering  additional  respondents 
and  ensuring  that  the  results  generalize  across  the  population  or  generating  new  subsamples  for 
an  lysi  and  assessment  of  comparability. 


STAGE  7:  ADDITIONAL  USES  OF  THE  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  RESULTS  The  researcher  has  the  option  of 
using  factor  analysis  not  only  as  a  data  summarization  tool,  as  seen  in  the  prior  discussion,  but  also  as  a 
data-reduction  tool.  In  this  context,  factor  analysis  would  assist  in  reducing  the  number  of  variables, 
either  through  selection  of  a  set  of  surrogate  variables,  one  per  factor,  or  by  creating  new  composite 
variables  for  each  factor.  The  following  sections  detail  the  issues  in  data  reduction  for  this  example. 

Selecting  Surrogate  Variables  for  Subsequent  Analysis.  Let  us  first  clarify  the  procedure 
for  selecting  surrogate  variables.  In  selecting  a  single  variable  to  represent  an  entire  factor,  it  is 
preferable  to  use  an  orthogonal  rotation  so  as  to  ensure  that,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  selected  vari¬ 
ables  be  uncorrelated  with  each  other.  Thus,  on  this  analysis  the  orthogonal  solution  (Table  8)  will 
be  used  instead  of  the  oblique  results. 

Assuming  we  want  to  select  only  a  single  variable  for  further  use,  attention  is  on  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  factor  loadings  (Table  8),  irrespective  of  the  sign  (positive  or  negative).  Focusing  on 
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the  factor  loadings  for  factors  1  and  3,  we  see  that  the  first  and  second  highest  loadings  are  essen¬ 
tially  identical  (.933  for  X9  and  .931  forX18  on  factor  1,  .940  forX8  and  .933  forX14  on  factor  3).  If 
we  have  no  a  priori  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  reliability  or  validity  for  one  of  the  variables  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  for  the  other,  and  if  none  would  be  theoretically  more  meaningful  for  the  factor  interpreta¬ 
tion,  we  would  select  the  variable  with  the  highest  loading  (X9  and  X8  for  factors  1  and  3, 
respectively).  However,  the  researcher  must  be  cautious  to  not  let  these  single  measures  provide  the 
sole  interpretation  for  the  factor,  because  each  factor  is  a  much  more  complex  dimension  than  could 
be  represented  in  any  single  variable.  The  difference  between  the  first  and  second  highest  loadings 
for  factors  2  and  4  are  much  greater,  making  selection  of  variables  X12  (factor  2)  and  X6  (factor  4) 
easier  and  more  direct.  For  all  four  factors,  however,  no  single  variable  represents  the  compo  ent 
best;  thus  factor  scores  or  a  summated  scale  would  be  more  appropriate  if  possible. 

Creating  Summated  Scales.  A  summated  scale  is  a  composite  value  for  a  set  of  ariables  cal¬ 
culated  by  such  simple  procedures  as  taking  the  average  of  the  variables  in  the  seal  t  is  much  like 
the  variates  in  other  multivariate  techniques,  except  that  the  weights  for  each  varia  le  are  assumed  to 
be  equal  in  the  averaging  procedure.  In  this  way,  each  respondent  would  ha  e  four  new  variables 
(summated  scales  for  factors  1,  2,  3,  and  4)  that  could  be  substituted  for  th  original  13  variables  in 
other  multivariate  techniques.  Factor  analysis  assists  in  the  construction  of  the  summated  scale  by 
identifying  the  dimensionality  of  the  variables  (defining  the  factors),  which  then  form  the  basis  for 
the  composite  values  if  they  meet  certain  conceptual  and  empirical  criteria.  After  the  actual  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  summated  scales,  which  includes  reverse  scoring  of  opposite-signed  variables  (see  earlier 
discussion),  the  scales  should  also  be  evaluated  for  reliability  and  validity  if  possible. 

In  this  example,  the  four-factor  solution  suggests  that  four  summated  scales  should  be  con¬ 
structed.  The  four  factors,  discussed  earlier,  corr  spond  to  dimensions  that  can  be  named  and 
related  to  concepts  with  adequate  content  validity  The  dimensionality  of  each  scale  is  supported  by 
the  clean  interpretation  of  each  factor,  with  high  factor  loadings  of  each  variable  on  only  one  factor. 
The  reliability  of  the  summated  scales  is  es  measured  by  Cronbach’s  alpha,  which  in  this  case  is 
.90  for  scale  1,  .78  for  scale  2,  .80  for  sc  le  3,  and  .57  for  scale  4.  Only  scale  4,  representing  the 
Product  Value  factor,  has  a  reliability  below  the  recommended  level  of  .70.  A  primary  reason  for  the 
low  reliability  value  is  that  the  scale  only  has  two  variables.  Future  research  should  strive  to  find 
additional  items  that  measure  thi  concept.  It  will  be  retained  for  further  use  with  the  caveat  of  a 
somewhat  lower  reliability  nd  the  need  for  future  development  of  additional  measures  to  represent 
this  concept.  Also  remember  that  because  X13  has  a  negative  relationship  (loading)  it  should  be 
reverse-scored  before  creating  the  summated  scale. 

Although  no  d  rect  test  is  available  to  assess  the  validity  of  the  summated  scales  in  the  HBAT 
database,  one  approach  is  to  compare  the  summated  scales  with  the  surrogate  variables  to  see 
whether  consis  nt  patterns  emerge.  Table  1 1  illustrates  the  use  of  summated  scales  as  replace¬ 
ments  for  th  original  variables  by  comparing  the  differences  in  the  surrogate  variables  across  the 
two  regi  ns  (USA/North  America  versus  outside  North  America)  of  Xj  to  those  differences  of  the 
corre  ponding  summated  scales  and  factor  scores. 

When  viewing  the  two  groups  of  and  factor  scores  X4,  we  can  see  that  the  pattern  of  differ- 
nces  is  consistent  X12  and  X6  (the  surrogate  variables  for  factors  2  and  4)  and  scales  2  and  4  (the 
summated  scales  for  factors  2  and  4)  all  have  significant  differences  between  the  two  regions, 
whereas  the  measures  for  the  first  and  third  factors  (X9  and  X8,  scales  1  and  3,  and  factor  scores 
1  and  3)  all  show  no  difference.  The  summated  scales  and  the  surrogate  variables  all  show  the  same 
patterns  of  differences  between  the  two  regions,  as  seen  for  the  factor  scores,  demonstrating  a  level 
of  convergent  validity  between  these  three  measures. 

USE  OF  FACTOR  SCORES  Instead  of  calculating  summated  scales,  we  could  calculate  factor 
scores  for  each  of  the  four  factors  in  our  component  analysis.  The  factor  scores  differ  from  the 
summated  scales  in  that  factor  scores  are  based  directly  on  the  factor  loadings,  meaning  that  every 
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TABLE  11  Evaluating  the  Replacement  of  the  Original  Variables  by  Factor  Scores  or  Summated  Scales 


MEAN  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  GROUPS  OF  RESPONDENTS 

BASED  ONJGj- 

REGION 

Statistical  Test 

Mean  Scores 

t-test 

Group  1: 

Group  2: 

Measure 

USA/North  America  Outside  North  America  t  value  Significance 

Representative  Variables 
from  Each  Factor 

X9  -  Complaint  Resolution 

5.456 

5.433 

.095 

.925 

X\2  -  Salesforce  Image 

4.587 

5.466 

-4.341 

.000 

X8  -  Technical  Support 

5.697 

5.152 

755 

.082 

X6  -  Product  Quality 

8.705 

7.238 

5.951 

.000 

Factor  Scores 

Factor  1  -  Customer  Service 

-.031 

.019 

-.248 

.805 

Factor  2  -  Marketing 

-.308 

.197 

-2.528 

.013 

Factor  3  -  Technical  Support 

.154 

-.098 

1.234 

.220 

Factor  4  -  Product  Value 

.741 

-.474 

7.343 

.000 

Summated  Scales 

Scale  1  -  Customer  Service 

4.520 

4  545 

-.140 

.889 

Scale  2  -  Marketing 

3.945 

4.475 

-3.293 

.001 

Scale  3  -  Technical  Support 

5.946 

5.549 

1.747 

.084 

Scale  4  -  Product  Value 

6.391 

4.796 

8.134 

.000 

Correlations  Between  Summated  Scales 

Scale  1 

Scale  2 

Scale  3 

Scale  4 

Scale  1 

1.000 

Scale  2 

.260** 

1.000 

Scale  3 

.113 

.010 

1.000 

Scale  4 

.126 

-.225* 

.228* 

1.000 

Correlations  Between  Factor  Scores  and  Summated  Scales 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  3 

Factor  4 

Scale  1 

.987** 

.127 

.057 

.060 

Scale  2 

.147 

.976** 

.008 

-.093 

Scale  3 

.049 

.003 

.984** 

.096 

Scale  4 

.082 

-.150 

.148 

.964** 

*  Significant  at.O  level. 
**  Significa  l  t  .01  level 


variable  contributes  to  tbe  factor  score  based  on  the  size  of  its  loading  (rather  than  calculating  the 
summated  scale  score  as  the  mean  of  selected  variables  with  high  loadings). 

The  first  test  of  comparability  of  factor  scores  is  similar  to  that  performed  with  summated 
scales  in  assessing  the  pattern  of  differences  found  on  X4  for  the  surrogate  variables  and  now  the 
factor  scores.  Just  as  seen  with  the  summated  scales,  the  patterns  of  differences  were  identical,  with 
differences  on  factor  scores  2  and  4  corresponding  to  the  differences  in  the  surrogate  variables  for 
factors  2  and  4,  with  no  differences  for  the  others. 

The  consistency  between  factor  scores  and  summated  scales  is  also  seen  in  the  correlations 
in  Table  11.  We  know  that  the  factor  scores,  since  rotated  with  a  VARIMAX  technique,  are 
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orthogonal  (uncorrelated).  But  how  closely  do  the  scales  correspond  to  the  factor  scores?  The  sec¬ 
ond  portion  of  Table  1 1  shows  the  correlations  between  the  summated  scales  and  factor  scores. 
The  first  portion  of  the  table  shows  that  the  scales  are  relatively  uncorrelated  among  themselves 
(the  highest  correlation  is  .260),  which  matches  fairly  closely  to  an  orthogonal  solution.  This  pat¬ 
tern  also  closely  matches  the  oblique  solution  shown  in  Table  9  (note  that  the  second  factor  in  the 
oblique  solution  had  all  negative  loadings,  thus  the  difference  between  positive  and  negative  corre¬ 
lations  among  the  factors).  Finally,  the  second  correlation  matrix  shows  a  high  degree  of  similarity 
between  the  factor  scores  and  the  summated  scores,  with  correlations  ranging  from  .964  to  .987. 
These  results  further  support  the  use  of  the  summated  scales  as  valid  substitutes  for  factor  scores  if 
desired. 

SELECTING  BETWEEN  DATA  REDUCTION  METHODS  If  the  original  variables  e  to  be 
replaced  by  surrogate  variables,  factor  scores,  or  summated  scales,  a  decision  ms  e  made  on 
which  to  use.  This  decision  is  based  on  the  need  for  simplicity  (which  fav  rs  surrogate  vari¬ 
ables)  versus  replication  in  other  studies  (which  favors  use  of  summat  d  cales)  versus  the 
desire  for  orthogonality  of  the  measures  (which  favors  factor  scores).  Although  it  may  be  tempt¬ 
ing  to  employ  surrogate  variables,  the  preference  among  researche  s  today  is  the  use  of  sum- 
mated  scales  or,  to  a  lesser  degree,  factor  scores.  From  an  empirical  perspective,  the  two 
composite  measures  are  essentially  identical.  The  correlatio  s  in  Table  1 1  demonstrate  the 
high  correspondence  of  factor  scores  to  summated  scales  and  the  low  correlations  among  sum- 
mated  scales,  approximating  the  orthogonality  of  the  factor  scores.  The  final  decision,  however, 
rests  with  the  researcher  and  the  need  for  orthogonali  y  versus  replicability  in  selecting  factor 
scores  versus  summated  scales. 

Gammon  Factor  Analysis:  Stages  4  and  5 

Common  factor  analysis  is  the  second  major  factor  analytic  model  that  we  discuss.  The  primary  dis¬ 
tinction  between  component  analysis  and  ommon  factor  analysis  is  that  the  latter  considers  only  the 
common  variance  associated  with  a  set  of  variables.  This  aim  is  accomplished  by  factoring  a 
“reduced”  correlation  matrix  with  estimated  initial  communalities  in  the  diagonal  instead  of  unities. 
The  differences  between  component  analysis  and  common  factor  analysis  occur  only  at  the  factor 
estimation  and  interpretation  tages  (stages  4  and  5).  Once  the  communalities  are  substituted  on  the 
diagonal,  the  common  lac  or  model  extracts  factors  in  a  manner  similar  to  component  analysis.  The 
researcher  uses  the  same  riteria  for  factor  selection  and  interpretation.  To  illustrate  the  differences 
that  can  occur  betw  en  common  factor  and  component  analysis,  the  following  sections  detail  the 
extraction  and  interpretation  of  a  common  factor  analysis  of  the  13  HBAT  perceptions  used  in  the 
component  a  alysis. 

STAGE  4  DERIVING  FACTORS  AND  ASSESSING  OVERALL  FIT  The  reduced  correlation  matrix 
with  communalities  on  the  diagonal  was  used  in  the  common  factor  analysis.  Recalling  the  proce¬ 
dures  employed  in  the  component  analysis,  the  original  13  variables  were  reduced  to  1 1  due  to  low 
MSA  values  for  X15  and  X17. 

The  first  step  is  to  determine  the  number  of  factors  to  retain  for  examination  and  possible  rota¬ 
tion.  Table  12  shows  the  extraction  statistics.  If  we  were  to  employ  the  latent  root  criterion  with  a 
cutoff  value  of  1.0  for  the  eigenvalue,  four  factors  would  be  retained.  However,  the  scree  analysis 
indicates  that  five  factors  be  retained  (see  Figure  10).  In  combining  these  two  criteria,  we  will  retain 
four  factors  for  further  analysis  because  of  the  low  eigenvalue  for  the  fifth  factor  and  to  maintain 
comparability  with  the  component  analysis.  Note  that  this  same  set  of  circumstances  was  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  component  analysis.  As  with  the  component  analysis  examined  earlier,  the  researcher 
should  employ  a  combination  of  criteria  in  determining  the  number  of  factors  to  retain  and  may 
even  wish  to  examine  the  three-factor  solution  as  an  alternative. 
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TABLE  12  Results  for  the  Extraction  of  Common  Factors:  Extraction  Method — Principal 
Axis  Factoring 


Factor 

Initial  Eigenvalues 

Extraction  Sums  of  Squared  Loadings 

Total 

%  of  Variance 

Cumulative  % 

Total 

%  of  Variance 

Cumulative  % 

1 

3.427 

31.154 

31.154 

3.215 

29.231 

29.231 

2 

2.551 

23.190 

54.344 

2.225 

20.227 

49.458 

3 

1.691 

15.373 

69.717 

1.499 

13.630 

63.088 

4 

1.087 

9.878 

79.595 

.678 

6.167 

69.255 

5 

.609 

5.540 

85.135 

6 

.552 

5.017 

90.152 

7 

.402 

3.650 

93.802 

8 

.247 

2.245 

96.047 

9 

.204 

1.850 

97.898 

10 

.133 

1.208 

99.105 

11 

.098 

.895 

100.000 

Because  the  final  common  factor  model  sometime  differs  from  the  initial  extraction  esti¬ 
mates  (e.g.,  see  discussion  of  Table  12  that  follows),  he  researcher  should  be  sure  to  evaluate  the 
extraction  statistics  for  the  final  common  factor  m  del.  Remember  that  in  common  factor  analysis, 
only  the  “common”  or  shared  variance  is  us  d  Thus,  the  trace  (sum  of  all  eigenvalues)  and  the 
eigenvalues  for  all  factors  will  be  lower  when  only  the  common  variance  is  considered.  As  such,  a 
researcher  may  wish  to  be  more  liberal  i  making  judgments  on  such  issues  as  variance  extracted  or 
the  latent  root  criterion  threshold  If  the  researcher  was  dissatisfied  with  the  total  variance 
explained,  for  example,  the  remedies  discussed  earlier  are  still  available  (such  as  extracting  one  or 
more  additional  factors  to  increase  explained  variance).  Also,  communalities  should  also  be  exam¬ 
ined  to  ensure  an  adequate  level  is  maintained  after  extraction. 

As  also  shown  in  Table  12,  the  eigenvalues  for  extracted  factors  can  be  restated  in  terms  of 
the  common  factor  ext  action  process.  As  shown  in  Table  12,  the  values  for  the  extracted  factors 
still  support  four  factors  because  the  percentage  of  total  variance  explained  is  still  70  percent. 


FIGURE  10  Scree  Test  for  Common  Factor  Analysis 
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The  only  substantive  difference  is  for  the  eigenvalue  of  factor  4,  which  Mis  below  the  1 .0  threshold. 
It  is  retained  for  this  analysis,  however,  because  the  scree  test  still  supports  the  four  factors  and  to 
maintain  comparability  with  the  component  analysis. 

The  unrotated  factor  matrix  (Table  13)  shows  that  the  communalities  of  each  variable  are 
comparable  to  those  found  in  component  analysis.  Because  several  variables  fell  below  a  commu- 
nality  of  .50,  a  five-factor  model  could  be  made  in  an  attempt  to  increase  the  communalities,  as 
well  as  the  overall  variance  explained.  For  our  purposes  here,  however,  we  interpret  the  four-factor 
solution. 

STAGE  5:  INTERPRETING  THE  FACTORS  With  the  factors  extracted  and  the  number  o  fa  tors 
finalized,  the  proceeds  to  interpretation  of  the  factors. 

By  examining  the  unrotated  loadings  (see  Table  13),  we  note  the  need  for  a  actor  matrix 
rotation  just  as  we  found  in  the  component  analysis.  Factor  loadings  were  gener  lly  not  as  high  as 
desired,  and  two  variables  (X6  and  Xn)  exhibited  cross-loadings.  Turning  then  o  the  VARIMAX- 
rotated  common  factor  analysis  factor  matrix  (Table  14),  the  information  p  ovided  is  the  same  as 
in  the  component  analysis  solution  (e.g.,  sums  of  squares,  percentages  of  ariance,  communalities, 
total  sums  of  squares,  and  total  variances  extracted). 

Comparison  of  the  information  provided  in  the  rotated  common  actor  analysis  factor  matrix 
and  the  rotated  component  analysis  factor  matrix  shows  remarka  le  similarity.  Xu  has  substantial 
cross-loadings  on  both  factors  1  and  4  in  both  analyses  (Tab  8  and  14).  When  Xn  is  deleted 
from  the  analysis,  the  four-factor  solution  is  almost  identic  1  to  the  component  analysis.  The  pri¬ 
mary  differences  between  the  component  analysis  an  common  factor  analysis  are  the  generally 
lower  loadings  in  the  common  factor  analysis,  owin  primarily  to  the  lower  communalities  of 
the  variables  used  in  common  factor  analysis.  E  n  with  these  slight  differences  in  the  patterns  of 
loadings,  though,  the  basic  interpretations  a  identical  between  the  component  analysis  and  the 
common  factor  analysis. 


A  Managerial  Overview  of  the  Results 

Both  the  component  and  commo  factor  analyses  provide  the  researcher  with  several  key  insights 
into  the  structure  of  the  va  iables  and  options  for  data  reduction.  First,  concerning  the  structure  of 
the  variables,  clearly  fou  separate  and  distinct  dimensions  of  evaluation  are  used  by  the  HBAT 


TABLE  13  Unrot  ted  Common  Factor-Loadings  Matrix 


1 

Factor 

2 

a 

3  4 

Communality 

-*18 

Delivery  Speed 

.895 

.942 

X 

Complaint  Resolution 

.862 

.843 

-*16 

Order  &  Billing 

.747 

.622 

-*11 

Product  Line 

.689 

-.454 

.800 

-*12 

Salesforce  Image 

.805 

.990 

-*7 

E-Commerce  Presence 

.657 

.632 

-*13 

Competitive  Pricing 

.553 

.443 

-*10 

Advertising 

.457 

.313 

>*8 

Technical  Support 

.739 

.796 

-*14 

Warranty  &  Claims 

.735 

.812 

-*6 

Product  Quality 

-.408 

.463 

.424 

aFactor  loadings  less  than  .40  have  not  been  printed  and  variables  have  been  sorted  by  loadings  on  each  factor. 
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TABLE  14  VARIM AX-Rotated  Common  Factor  Matrix:  Full  and  Reduced 
Sets  of  Variables 


Factor a 

Full  Set  of  11  Variables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Communality 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.949 

.942 

X9  Complaint  Resolution 

.897 

.843 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.768 

.622 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

.977 

990 

X7  E-Commerce 

.784 

.632 

X\q  Advertising 

.529 

.313 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

.884 

.812 

X8  Technical  Support 

.884 

.796 

Xn  Product  Line 

.525 

712 

.800 

X6  Product  Quality 

.647 

.424 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

-.590 

.443 

Total 

Sum  of  Squared  Loadings  (eigenvalue) 

2.635 

1.971 

1.641 

1.371 

7.618 

Percentage  of  Trace 

23.95 

17.9 

14.92 

12.47 

69.25 

Factor a 

Reduced  Set  of  10  Variables 

2 

3 

4 

Communality 

Xis  Delivery  Speed 

925 

.885 

X9  Complaint  Resolution 

.913 

.860 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.793 

.660 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

.979 

.993 

X7  E-Commerce 

.782 

.631 

X10  Advertising 

.531 

.316 

X8  Technical  Support 

.905 

.830 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

.870 

.778 

X8  Product  Quality 

.788 

.627 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

-.480 

.353 

Sum  of  Squared  Loadings  (eigenvalue) 

2.392 

1.970 

1.650 

.919 

6.932 

Percentage  of  Trace 

23.92 

19.70 

16.50 

9.19 

69.32 

“Factor  oadings  less  than  .40  have  not  been  printed  and  variables  have  been  sorted  by  loadings  on  each  factor. 


customers.  These  dimensions  encompass  a  wide  range  of  elements  in  the  customer  experience,  from 
the  tangible  product  attributes  (Product  Value)  to  the  relationship  with  the  firm  (Customer  Service 
and  Technical  Support)  to  even  the  outreach  efforts  (Marketing)  by  HBAT.  Business  planners  within 
1 1  BAT  can  now  discuss  plans  revolving  around  these  four  areas  instead  of  having  to  deal  with  all  of 
the  separate  variables. 

Factor  analysis  also  provides  the  basis  for  data  reduction  through  either  summated  scales  or 
factor  scores.  The  researcher  now  has  a  method  for  combining  the  variables  within  each  factor 
into  a  single  score  that  can  replace  the  original  set  of  variables  with  four  new  composite  variables. 
When  looking  for  differences,  such  as  between  regions,  these  new  composite  variables  can  be 
used  so  that  only  differences  for  composite  scores,  rather  than  the  individual  variables,  are 
analyzed. 
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Summary 

The  multivariate  statistical  technique  of  factor  analysis 
has  been  presented  in  broad  conceptual  terms.  Basic 
guidelines  for  interpreting  the  results  were  included  to 
clarify  further  the  methodological  concepts.  An  example 
of  the  application  of  factor  analysis  was  presented  based 
on  the  HBAT  database.  This  chapter  helps  you  to  do  the 
following: 

Differentiate  factor  analysis  techniques  from  other 
multivariate  techniques.  Exploratory  factor  analysis 
(EFA)  can  be  a  highly  useful  and  powerful  multivariate 
statistical  technique  for  effectively  extracting  information 
from  large  bodies  of  interrelated  data.  When  variables  are 
correlated,  the  researcher  needs  ways  to  manage  these 
variables:  grouping  highly  correlated  variables  together, 
labeling  or  naming  the  groups,  and  perhaps  even  creating 
a  new  composite  measure  that  can  represent  each  group  of 
variables.  The  primary  purpose  of  exploratory  factor 
analysis  is  to  define  the  underlying  structure  among  the 
variables  in  the  analysis.  As  an  interdependence  tech¬ 
nique,  factor  analysis  attempts  to  identify  groupings 
among  variables  (or  cases)  based  on  relationships  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  correlation  matrix.  It  is  a  powerful  tool  to  bet¬ 
ter  understand  the  structure  of  the  data,  and  also  can  be 
used  to  simplify  analyses  of  a  large  set  of  variables  by 
replacing  them  with  composite  variables.  When  it  works 
well,  it  points  to  interesting  relationships  that  might  not 
have  been  obvious  from  examination  of  the  raw  data 
alone,  or  even  the  correlation  matrix. 

Distinguish  between  exploratory  and  onfirmatory 
uses  of  factor  analysis  techniques.  Factor  analysis  as 
discussed  in  this  chapter  is  prima  y  an  exploratory 
technique  because  the  research  r  has  little  control  over 
the  specification  of  the  structure  (e.g.,  number  of  fac¬ 
tors,  loadings  of  each  vari  le,  etc.).  Although  the 
methods  discussed  in  this  chapter  provide  insights  into 
the  data,  any  attempt  t  confirmation  will  most  likely 
require  the  use  o  pecific  methods  of  structural  equa¬ 
tion  modeling 

Understand  the  seven  stages  of  applying  factor 
analysis.  The  seven  stages  of  applying  factor  analysis 
include  the  following: 

1.  Clarifying  the  objectives  of  factor  analysis 

2.  Designing  a  factor  analysis,  including  selection  of 
variables  and  sample  size 

3.  Assumptions  of  factor  analysis 


4.  Deriving  factors  and  assessing  overall  fit,  including 
which  factor  model  to  use  and  the  number  of  factors 

5.  Rotating  and  interpreting  the  factors 

6.  Validation  of  factor  analysis  solutions 

7.  Additional  uses  of  factor  analysis  results,  such  as 
selecting  surrogate  variables,  creating  summated 
scales,  or  computing  factor  scores 

Distinguish  between  R  and  Q  factor  analysi  The 

principal  use  of  factor  analysis  is  to  devel  p  a  structure 
among  variables,  referred  to  as  A  factor  a  alysis.  Factor 
analysis  also  can  be  used  to  group  cases  and  is  then 
referred  to  as  Q  factor  analysis.  Q  f  ctor  analysis  is  similar 
to  cluster  analysis.  The  primary  difference  is  that  Q  factor 
analysis  uses  correlation  as  the  measure  of  similarity 
whereas  cluster  analysis  is  based  on  a  distance  measure. 

Identify  the  differ  nee  between  component  analysis 
and  common  fa  tor  analysis  models.  Three  types  of 
variance  are  c  nsidered  when  applying  factor  analysis: 
common  v  riance,  unique  variance,  and  error  variance. 
When  you  a  d  the  three  types  of  variance  together,  you 
get  total  variance.  Each  of  the  two  methods  of  developing 
a  fa  tor  solution  uses  different  types  of  variance. 
Component  analysis,  also  known  as  principal  compo- 
ents  analysis,  considers  the  total  variance  and  derives 
factors  that  contain  small  proportions  of  unique  variance 
and,  in  some  instances,  error  variance.  Component  analy¬ 
sis  is  preferred  when  data  reduction  is  a  primary  goal. 
Common  factor  analysis  is  based  only  on  common 
(shared)  variance  and  assumes  that  both  the  unique  and 
error  variance  are  not  of  interest  in  defining  the  structure 
of  the  variables.  It  is  more  useful  in  identifying  latent 
constructs  and  when  the  researcher  has  little  knowledge 
about  the  unique  and  error  variance.  The  two  methods 
achieve  essentially  the  same  results  in  many  research 
situations. 

Describe  how  to  determine  the  number  of  factors  to 
extract.  A  critical  decision  in  factor  analysis  is  the 
number  of  factors  to  retain  for  interpretation  and  fur¬ 
ther  use.  In  deciding  when  to  stop  factoring  (i.e.,  how 
many  factors  to  extract),  the  researcher  must  combine  a 
conceptual  foundation  (How  many  factors  should  be  in 
the  structure?)  with  some  empirical  evidence  (How 
many  factors  can  be  reasonably  supported?).  The 
researcher  generally  begins  with  some  predetermined 
criteria,  such  as  the  general  number  of  factors, 
plus  some  general  thresholds  of  practical  relevance 
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(e.g.,  required  percentage  of  variance  explained). 
These  criteria  are  combined  with  empirical  measures  of 
the  factor  structure.  An  exact  quantitative  basis  for 
deciding  the  number  of  factors  to  extract  has  not  been 
developed.  Stopping  criteria  for  the  number  of  factors 
to  extract  include  latent  root  or  eigenvalue,  a  priori, 
percentage  of  variance,  and  scree  test.  These  empirical 
criteria  must  be  balanced  against  any  theoretical  bases 
for  establishing  the  number  of  factors. 

Explain  the  concept  of  rotation  of  factors.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  tool  in  interpreting  factors  is  factor 
rotation.  The  term  rotation  means  the  reference  axes  of 
the  factors  are  turned  about  the  origin  until  some  other 
position  has  been  reached.  Two  types  of  rotation  are 
orthogonal  and  oblique.  Unrotated  factor  solutions 
extract  factors  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  with  the 
first  factor  being  a  general  factor  with  almost  every 
variable  loading  significantly  and  accounting  for  the 
largest  amount  of  variance.  The  second  and  subsequent 
factors  are  based  on  the  residual  amount  of  variance, 
with  each  accounting  for  successively  smaller  portions 
of  variance.  The  ultimate  effect  of  rotating  the  factor 
matrix  is  to  redistribute  the  variance  from  earlier  factors 
to  later  ones  to  achieve  a  simpler,  theoretically  more 
meaningful  factor  pattern.  Factor  rotation  assists  in  e 
interpretation  of  the  factors  by  simplifying  the  str  ct  re 
through  maximizing  the  significant  loadings  of  vari¬ 
able  on  a  single  factor.  In  this  manner,  the  variables 
most  useful  in  defining  the  character  of  each  factor  can 
be  easily  identified. 

Describe  how  to  name  a  factor  Factors  represent  a 
composite  of  many  variables.  When  an  acceptable  factor 
solution  has  been  obtained  i  which  all  variables  have  a 
significant  loading  on  a  lac  or,  the  researcher  attempts  to 
assign  some  meaning  o  the  pattern  of  factor  loadings. 
Variables  with  higher  loadings  are  considered  more 
important  and  have  greater  influence  on  the  name  or  label 
selected  to  rep  es  nt  a  factor.  The  significant  variables 
for  a  particular  factor  are  examined  and,  placing  greater 
emphasis  n  those  variables  with  higher  loadings,  a  name 
or  lab  1  i  assigned  to  a  factor  that  accurately  reflects  the 
vari  bles  loading  on  that  factor.  The  researcher  identifies 
the  variables  with  the  greatest  contribution  to  a  factor  and 
assigns  a  “name”  to  represent  the  factor’s  conceptual 
meaning. 

Explain  the  additional  uses  of  factor  analysis. 

Depending  on  the  objectives  for  applying  factor  analysis, 
the  researcher  may  stop  with  factor  interpretation  or  further 
engage  in  one  of  the  methods  for  data  reduction.  If  the 


objective  is  simply  to  identify  logical  combinations  of  vari¬ 
ables  and  better  understand  the  interrelationships  among 
variables,  then  factor  interpretation  will  suffice.  If  the 
objective,  however,  is  to  identify  appropriate  variables  for 
subsequent  application  to  other  statistical  techniques,  then 
some  form  of  data  reduction  will  be  employed.  One  of  the 
data  reduction  options  of  factor  analysis  is  to  select  a  single 
(surrogate)  variable  with  the  highest  factor  loading.  In 
doing  so,  the  researcher  identifies  a  single  variable  as  the 
best  representative  for  all  variables  in  the  lac  or.  A  second 
option  for  data  reduction  is  to  calculate  summated  scale, 
where  variables  with  the  highest  factor  loadings  are  sum- 
mated.  A  single  summated  score  represents  the  factor,  but 
only  selected  variables  contribute  to  the  composite  score.  A 
third  option  for  data  reduc  io  is  to  calculate  factor  scores 
for  each  factor,  where  eac  variable  contributes  to  the  score 
based  on  its  factor  loading.  This  single  measure  is  a  com¬ 
posite  variable  that  effects  the  relative  contributions  of  all 
variables  to  th  factor.  If  the  summated  scale  is  valid  and 
reliable,  it  i  probably  the  best  of  these  three  data  reduction 
altemati  es 

Sta  e  the  major  limitations  of  factor  analytic  tech- 

iq  es.  Three  of  the  most  frequently  cited  limitations 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Because  many  techniques  for  performing  exploratory 
factor  analyses  are  available,  controversy  exists  over 
which  technique  is  the  best 

2.  The  subjective  aspects  of  factor  analysis  (i.e.,  decid¬ 
ing  how  many  factors  to  extract,  which  technique 
should  be  used  to  rotate  the  factor  axes,  which 
factor  loadings  are  significant)  are  all  subject  to 
many  differences  in  opinion. 

3.  The  problem  of  reliability  is  real. 

Like  any  other  statistical  procedure,  a  factor  analy¬ 
sis  starts  with  a  set  of  imperfect  data.  When  the  data  vary 
because  of  changes  in  the  sample,  the  data-gathering 
process,  or  the  numerous  kinds  of  measurement  errors, 
the  results  of  the  analysis  also  may  change.  The  results  of 
any  single  analysis  are  therefore  less  than  perfectly 
dependable. 

The  potential  applications  of  exploratory  factor 
analysis  to  problem  solving  and  decision  making  in  busi¬ 
ness  research  are  numerous.  Factor  analysis  is  a  much 
more  complex  and  involved  subject  than  might  be  indi¬ 
cated  here.  This  problem  is  especially  critical  because  the 
results  of  a  single-factor  analytic  solution  frequently  look 
plausible.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  plausibility  is 
no  guarantee  of  validity  or  stability. 
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Questions 

1.  What  are  the  differences  between  the  objectives  of  data 
summarization  and  data  reduction? 

2.  How  can  factor  analysis  help  the  researcher  improve  the 
results  of  other  multivariate  techniques? 

3.  What  guidelines  can  you  use  to  determine  the  number  of 
factors  to  extract?  Explain  each  briefly. 

4.  How  do  you  use  the  factor-loading  matrix  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  factors? 

5.  How  and  when  should  you  use  factor  scores  in  conjunction 
with  other  multivariate  statistical  techniques? 


6.  What  are  the  differences  between  factor  scores  and  sum- 
mated  scales?  When  is  each  most  appropriate? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  Q- type  factor  analysis  and 
cluster  analysis? 

8.  When  would  the  researcher  use  an  oblique  rotation  instead 
of  an  orthogonal  rotation?  What  are  the  basic  differences 
between  them? 


Suggested  Readings 

A  list  of  suggested  readings  illustrating  issues  and  applications  of  factor  analysis  is  vai  able  on  the  Web  at 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

Upon  completing  this  chapter,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

■  Determine  when  regression  analysis  is  the  appropriate  statistical  tool  in  analyzing  a  problem. 

■  Understand  how  regression  helps  us  make  predi  dons  using  the  least  squares  concept 

■  Use  dummy  variables  with  an  understanding  of  their  interpretation. 

■  Be  aware  of  the  assumptions  underlying  regression  analysis  and  how  to  assess  them. 

■  Select  an  estimation  technique  and  exp  ain  the  difference  between  stepwise  and  simultaneous 
regression. 

■  Interpret  the  results  of  regressio 

■  Apply  the  diagnostic  procedures  necessary  to  assess  influential  observations. 

CHAPTER  PREVIEW 

This  chapter  describes  multiple  regression  analysis  as  it  is  used  to  solve  important  research  prob¬ 
lems,  particu  ar  y  in  business.  Regression  analysis  is  by  far  the  most  widely  used  and  versatile 
dependence  technique,  applicable  in  every  facet  of  business  decision  making.  Its  uses  range  from 
the  most  general  problems  to  the  most  specific,  in  each  instance  relating  a  factor  (or  factors)  to  a 
specifi  outcome.  For  example,  regression  analysis  is  the  foundation  for  business  forecasting  mod¬ 
els,  ranging  from  the  econometric  models  that  predict  the  national  economy  based  on  certain  inputs 
income  levels,  business  investment,  etc.)  to  models  of  a  firm’s  performance  in  a  market  if  a  specific 
marketing  strategy  is  followed.  Regression  models  are  also  used  to  study  how  consumers  make 
decisions  or  form  impressions  and  attitudes.  Other  applications  include  evaluating  the  determinants 
of  effectiveness  for  a  program  (e.g.,  what  factors  aid  in  maintaining  quality)  and  determining  the 
feasibility  of  a  new  product  or  the  expected  return  for  a  new  stock  issue.  Even  though  these  exam¬ 
ples  illustrate  only  a  small  subset  of  all  applications,  they  demonstrate  that  regression  analysis  is  a 
powerful  analytical  tool  designed  to  explore  all  types  of  dependence  relationships. 

Multiple  regression  analysis  is  a  general  statistical  technique  used  to  analyze  the  relationship 
between  a  single  dependent  variable  and  several  independent  variables.  Its  basic  formulation  is 

Yl=X1+X2  +  -  ■  -+Xn 
(metric)  (metric) 
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This  chapter  presents  guidelines  forjudging  the  appropriateness  of  multiple  regression  for  various 
types  of  problems.  Suggestions  are  provided  for  interpreting  the  results  of  its  application  from  a 
managerial  as  well  as  a  statistical  viewpoint  Possible  transformations  of  the  data  to  remedy  viola¬ 
tions  of  various  model  assumptions  are  examined,  along  with  a  series  of  diagnostic  procedures  that 
identify  observations  with  particular  influence  on  the  results.  Readers  who  are  already  knowledge¬ 
able  about  multiple  regression  procedures  can  skim  the  early  portions  of  the  chapter,  but  for  those 
who  are  less  familiar  with  the  subject,  this  chapter  provides  a  valuable  background  for  the  study  of 
multivariate  data  analysis. 


KEY  TERMS 

Before  beginning  this  chapter,  review  the  key  terms  to  develop  an  understanding  o  the  concepts 

and  terminology  used.  Throughout  the  chapter  the  key  terms  appear  in  boldface  ther  points  of 

emphasis  in  the  chapter  and  key  term  cross-references  are  italicized. 

Adjusted  coefficient  of  determination  (adjusted  R2)  Modified  measure  of  the  coefficient  of 
determination  that  takes  into  account  the  number  of  independent  var  ables  included  in  the  regres¬ 
sion  equation  and  the  sample  size.  Although  the  addition  of  independent  variables  will  always 
cause  the  coefficient  of  determination  to  rise,  the  adjusted  coeff  ci  nt  of  determination  may  fall  if 
the  added  independent  variables  have  little  explanatory  power  or  if  the  degrees  of  freedom 
become  too  small.  This  statistic  is  quite  useful  for  comp  rison  between  equations  with  different 
numbers  of  independent  variables,  differing  sample  siz  s,  or  both. 

All-possible-subsets  regression  Method  of  selecting  he  variables  for  inclusion  in  the  regression 
model  that  considers  all  possible  combinations  of  he  independent  variables.  For  example,  if  the 
researcher  specifies  four  potential  independent  v  riables,  this  technique  would  estimate  all  possi¬ 
ble  regression  models  with  one,  two,  three  and  four  variables.  The  technique  would  then  identify 
the  model(s)  with  the  best  predictive  accuracy. 

Backward  elimination  Method  of  s  lecting  variables  for  inclusion  in  the  regression  model  that 
starts  by  including  all  independent  variables  in  the  model  and  then  eliminating  those  variables  not 
making  a  significant  contribut  on  to  prediction. 

Beta  coefficient  Standardized  regression  coefficient  (see  standardization )  that  allows  for  a 
direct  comparison  betwee  coefficients  as  to  their  relative  explanatory  power  of  the  dependent 
variable.  Whereas  regr  ssion  coefficients  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  units  of  the  associated 
variable,  thereby  making  comparisons  inappropriate,  beta  coefficients  use  standardized  data 
and  can  be  dir  c  ly  compared. 

Coefficient  of  determination  (R2)  Measure  of  the  proportion  of  the  variance  of  the  depend¬ 
ent  varia  le  about  its  mean  that  is  explained  by  the  independent,  or  predictor,  variables. 
The  coefficient  can  vary  between  0  and  1.  If  the  regression  model  is  properly  applied  and 
estima  ed,  the  researcher  can  assume  that  the  higher  the  value  of  R2,  the  greater  the  explana¬ 
tory  power  of  the  regression  equation,  and  therefore  the  better  the  prediction  of  the  dependent 
variable. 

Collinearity  Expression  of  the  relationship  between  two  (collinearity)  or  more  (multicollinearity) 
independent  variables.  Two  independent  variables  are  said  to  exhibit  complete  collinearity  if  their 
correlation  coefficient  is  1,  and  complete  lack  of  collinearity  if  their  correlation  coefficient  is  0. 
Multicollinearity  occurs  when  any  single  independent  variable  is  highly  correlated  with  a  set  of 
other  independent  variables.  An  extreme  case  of  coffinearity/multicollinearity  is  singularity,  in 
which  an  independent  variable  is  perfectly  predicted  (i.e.,  correlation  of  1.0)  by  another  independent 
variable  (or  more  than  one). 

Correlation  coefficient  (r)  Coefficient  that  indicates  the  strength  of  the  association  between  any 
two  metric  variables.  The  sign  (+  or  — )  indicates  the  direction  of  the  relationship.  The  value  can 
range  from  +1  to  —1,  with  +1  indicating  a  perfect  positive  relationship,  0  indicating  no  relationship. 
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and  —1  indicating  a  perfect  negative  or  reverse  relationship  (as  one  variable  grows  larger,  the  other 
variable  grows  smaller). 

Criterion  variable  (Y)  See  dependent  variable. 

Degrees  of  freedom  (df)  Value  calculated  from  the  total  number  of  observations  minus  the  number 
of  estimated  parameters.  These  parameter  estimates  are  restrictions  on  the  data  because,  once  made, 
they  define  the  population  from  which  the  data  are  assumed  to  have  been  drawn.  For  example,  in 
estimating  a  regression  model  with  a  single  independent  variable,  we  estimate  two  parameters,  the 
intercept  (b0)  and  a  regression  coefficient  for  the  independent  variable  (b{).  In  estimating  the  random 
error,  defined  as  the  sum  of  the  prediction  errors  (actual  minus  predicted  dependent  values)  for  all 
cases,  we  would  find  (n  —  2)  degrees  of  freedom.  Degrees  of  freedom  provide  a  me  sure  of  how 
restricted  the  data  are  to  reach  a  certain  level  of  prediction.  If  the  number  of  deg  e  s  of  freedom  is 
small,  the  resulting  prediction  may  be  less  generalizable  because  all  but  a  few  observations  were 
incorporated  in  the  prediction.  Conversely,  a  large  degrees-of-fieedom  val  ndicates  the  prediction 

is  fairly  robust  with  regard  to  being  representative  of  the  overall  sampl  of  respondents. 

Dependent  variable  (T)  Variable  being  predicted  or  explained  by  he  et  of  independent  variables. 

Dummy  variable  Independent  variable  used  to  account  for  the  effect  that  different  levels  of  a 
nonmetric  variable  have  in  predicting  the  dependent  variable  To  account  for  L  levels  of  a  non¬ 
metric  independent  variable,  L  —  1  dummy  variables  are  e  ded.  For  example,  gender  is  measured 
as  male  or  female  and  could  be  represented  by  two  dummy  variables,  Xx  and  X2.  When  the  respon¬ 
dent  is  male,  X]  =  \  and  X2  =  0.  Likewise,  when  he  espondent  is  female,  Xx  =  0  and  X2  =  1. 
However,  when  Xx  =  1,  we  know  that  X2  must  equal  0.  Thus,  we  need  only  one  variable,  either  Xx 
or  X2,  to  represent  gender.  We  need  not  include  both  variables  because  one  is  perfectly  predicted  by 
the  other  (a  singularity )  and  the  regression  o  fficients  cannot  be  estimated.  If  a  variable  has  three 
levels,  only  two  dummy  variables  are  needed.  Thus,  the  number  of  dummy  variables  is  one  less 
than  the  number  of  levels  of  the  no  metric  variable.  The  two  most  common  methods  of 
determining  the  values  of  the  dummy  values  are  indicator  coding  and  effects  coding. 

Effects  coding  Method  for  specify  ng  the  reference  category  for  a  set  of  dummy  variables  in  which 
the  reference  category  receives  a  value  of  — 1  across  the  set  of  dummy  variables.  In  our  example  of 
dummy  variable  coding  fo  gender,  we  coded  the  dummy  variable  as  either  1  or  0.  But  with  effects 
coding,  the  value  of—  is  used  instead  of  0.  With  this  type  of  coding,  the  coefficients  for  the  dummy 
variables  becom  group  deviations  on  the  dependent  variable  from  the  mean  of  the  dependent 
variable  acros  a  groups.  Effects  coding  contrasts  with  indicator  coding,  in  which  the  reference 
category  is  giv  n  the  value  of  zero  across  all  dummy  variables  and  the  coefficients  represent  group 
deviations  on  the  dependent  variable  from  the  reference  group. 

Forward  addition  Method  of  selecting  variables  for  inclusion  in  the  regression  model  by  starting 

wi  no  variables  in  the  model  and  then  adding  one  variable  at  a  time  based  on  its  contribution  to 
prediction. 

Heteroscedasticity  See  homoscedasticity. 

Homoscedasticity  Description  of  data  for  which  the  variance  of  the  error  terms  (e)  appears  constant 
over  the  range  of  values  of  an  independent  variable.  The  assumption  of  equal  variance  of  the 
population  error  e  (where  e  is  estimated  from  the  sample  value  e)  is  critical  to  the  proper  application 
of  linear  regression.  When  the  error  terms  have  increasing  or  modulating  variance,  the  data  are  said 
to  be  heteroscedastic.  The  discussion  of  residuals  in  this  chapter  further  illustrates  this  point. 

Independent  variable  Variable(s)  selected  as  predictors  and  potential  explanatory  variables  of 
the  dependent  variable. 

Indicator  coding  Method  for  specifying  the  reference  category  for  a  set  of  dummy  variables 
where  the  reference  category  receives  a  value  of  0  across  the  set  of  dummy  variables.  The 
regression  coefficients  represent  the  group  differences  in  the  dependent  variable  from  the  refer¬ 
ence  category.  Indicator  coding  differs  from  effects  coding,  in  which  the  reference  category  is 
given  the  value  of — 1  across  all  dummy  variables  and  the  regression  coefficients  represent  group 
deviations  on  the  dependent  variable  from  the  overall  mean  of  the  dependent  variable. 
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Influential  observation  An  observation  that  has  a  disproportionate  influence  on  one  or  more 
aspects  of  the  regression  estimates.  This  influence  may  be  based  on  extreme  values  of  the 
independent  or  dependent  variables,  or  both.  Influential  observations  can  either  be  “good,”  by 
reinforcing  the  pattern  of  the  remaining  data,  or  “bad,”  when  a  single  or  small  set  of  cases  unduly 
affects  the  regression  estimates.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  observation  to  be  an  outlier,  although 
many  times  outliers  can  be  classified  as  influential  observations  as  well. 

Intercept  (fco)  Value  on  the  Y  axis  (dependent  variable  axis)  where  the  line  defined  by  the  regression 
equation  Y=b0  +  b\X]  crosses  the  axis.  It  is  described  by  the  constant  term  b0  in  the  regression 
equation.  In  addition  to  its  role  in  prediction,  the  intercept  may  have  a  managerial  interpretation. 
If  the  complete  absence  of  the  independent  variable  has  meaning,  then  the  intercept  represents  that 
amount  For  example,  when  estimating  sales  from  past  advertising  expenditures,  the  interc  pt  epre- 
sents  the  level  of  sales  expected  if  advertising  is  eliminated.  But  in  many  instances  the  co  tant  has 
only  predictive  value  because  in  no  situation  are  all  independent  variables  absen  An  example  is 
predicting  product  preference  based  on  consumer  attitudes.  All  individuals  av  some  level  of 
attitude,  so  the  intercept  has  no  managerial  use,  but  it  still  aids  in  prediction. 

Least  squares  Estimation  procedure  used  in  simple  and  multiple  regression  whereby  the 
regression  coefficients  are  estimated  so  as  to  minimize  the  total  sum  of  th  squared  residuals. 

Leverage  points  Type  of  influential  observation  defined  by  one  aspect  of  influence  termed 
leverage.  These  observations  are  substantially  different  on  one  r  more  independent  variables,  so 
that  they  affect  the  estimation  of  one  or  more  regression  coefficients. 

Linearity  Term  used  to  express  the  concept  that  the  model  possesses  the  properties  of  additivity 
and  homogeneity.  In  a  simple  sense,  linear  models  predict  values  that  fall  in  a  straight  line  by 
having  a  constant  unit  change  (slope)  of  the  depend  nt  variable  for  a  constant  unit  change  of  the 
independent  variable,  hi  the  population  model  Y  b0  +  b\X\  +  e,  the  effect  of  changing  Xx  by  a 
value  of  1.0  is  to  add  b\  (a  constant)  units  of  Y. 

Measurement  error  Degree  to  which  the  dat  values  do  not  truly  measure  the  characteristic  being 
represented  by  the  variable.  For  example,  when  asking  about  total  family  income,  many  sources  of 
measurement  error  (e.g.,  reluctance  to  answer  full  amount,  error  in  estimating  total  income)  make 
the  data  values  imprecise. 

Moderator  effect  Effect  in  which  a  third  independent  variable  (the  moderator  variable)  causes 
the  relationship  between  a  dependent/independent  variable  pair  to  change,  depending  on  the  value 
of  the  moderator  variable  It  is  also  known  as  an  interactive  effect  and  is  similar  to  the  interaction 
effect  seen  in  analysis  of  variance  methods. 

Multicollincarity  See  collinearity. 

Multiple  regres  ion  Regression  model  with  two  or  more  independent  variables. 

Normal  prob  bilily  plot  Graphical  comparison  of  the  shape  of  the  sample  distribution  to  the 
normal  distribution.  In  the  graph,  the  normal  distribution  is  represented  by  a  straight  line  angled 
at  45  degrees.  The  actual  distribution  is  plotted  against  this  line,  so  any  differences  are  shown  as 
devi  ti  ns  from  the  straight  line,  making  identification  of  differences  quite  simple. 

Null  plot  Plot  of  residuals  versus  the  predicted  values  that  exhibits  a  random  pattern.  A  null  plot 
is  indicative  of  no  identifiable  violations  of  the  assumptions  underlying  regression  analysis. 

Outlier  In  strict  terms,  an  observation  that  has  a  substantial  difference  between  the  actual  value 
for  the  dependent  variable  and  the  predicted  value.  Cases  that  are  substantially  different  with 
regard  to  either  the  dependent  or  independent  variables  are  often  termed  outliers  as  well.  In  all 
instances,  the  objective  is  to  identify  observations  that  are  inappropriate  representations  of  the 
population  from  which  the  sample  is  drawn,  so  that  they  may  be  discounted  or  even  eliminated 
from  the  analysis  as  unrepresentative. 

Parameter  Quantity  (measure)  characteristic  of  the  population.  For  example,  p  and  a2  are  the 
symbols  used  for  the  population  parameters  mean  (p)  and  variance  (<r2).  They  are  typically  estimated 
from  sample  data  in  which  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  sample  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  average  and  the  variance  of  the  sample  is  used  to  estimate  the  variance  of  the  population. 
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Part  correlation  Value  that  measures  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  a  dependent  and  a 
single  independent  variable  when  the  predictive  effects  of  the  other  independent  variables  in  the 
regression  model  are  removed.  The  objective  is  to  portray  the  unique  predictive  effect  due  to 
a  single  independent  variable  among  a  set  of  independent  variables.  Differs  from  the  partial 
correlation  coefficient,  which  is  concerned  with  incremental  predictive  effect 

Partial  correlation  coefficient  Value  that  measures  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  the 
criterion  or  dependent  variable  and  a  single  independent  variable  when  the  effects  of  the  other 
independent  variables  in  the  model  are  held  constant  For  example,  rY,  X2,  X]  measures  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  Y  associated  with  X2  when  the  effect  of  X]  on  both  X2  and  Y  is  held  constant  This  value 
is  used  in  sequential  variable  selection  methods  of  regression  model  estimation  (e  g.,  stepwise, 
forward  addition,  or  backward  elimination)  to  identify  the  independent  variabl  with  the  greatest 
incremental  predictive  power  beyond  the  independent  variables  already  in  the  egression  model. 

Partial  F  (or  t)  values  The  partial  F-test  is  simply  a  statistical  test  for  th  dditional  contribution 
to  prediction  accuracy  of  a  variable  above  that  of  the  variables  already  in  the  equation.  When  a 
variable  (XJ  is  added  to  a  regression  equation  after  other  variable  ar  already  in  the  equation,  its 
contribution  may  be  small  even  though  it  has  a  high  correlation  with  the  dependent  variable.  The 
reason  is  that  Xa  is  highly  correlated  with  the  variables  already  in  the  equation.  The  partial  F 
value  is  calculated  for  all  variables  by  simply  pretendi  g  that  each,  in  turn,  is  the  last  to  enter 
the  equation.  It  gives  the  additional  contribution  of  each  variable  above  all  others  in  the  equation. 
A  low  or  insignificant  partial  F  value  for  a  vari  ble  not  in  the  equation  indicates  its  low  or 
insignificant  contribution  to  the  model  as  already  sp  cified.  A  t  value  may  be  calculated  instead  of 
F  values  in  all  instances,  with  the  t  value  bein  approximately  the  square  root  of  the  F  value. 

Partial  regression  plot  Graphical  represen  tion  of  the  relationship  between  the  dependent  variable 
and  a  single  independent  variable.  The  scatterplot  of  points  depicts  the  partial  correlation  between 
the  two  variables,  with  the  effects  of  oth  r  independent  variables  held  constant  (see  partial  correla¬ 
tion  coefficient).  This  portrayal  is  particularly  helpful  in  assessing  the  form  of  the  relationship 
(linear  versus  nonlinear)  and  th  id  ntification  of  influential  observations. 

Polynomial  Transformatio  of  an  independent  variable  to  represent  a  curvilinear  relationship 
with  the  dependent  variable.  By  including  a  squared  term  (X2),  a  single  inflection  point  is  esti¬ 
mated.  A  cubic  term  stimates  a  second  inflection  point.  Additional  terms  of  a  higher  power  can 
also  be  estimated 

Power  Probabili  y  hat  a  significant  relationship  will  be  found  if  it  actually  exists.  Complements 
the  more  widely  used  significance  level  alpha  (a). 

Prediction  error  Difference  between  the  actual  and  predicted  values  of  the  dependent  variable 
for  eac  observation  in  the  sample  (see  residual). 

Pred  ctor  variable  (X„)  See  independent  variable. 

PRESS  statistic  Validation  measure  obtained  by  eliminating  each  observation  one  at  a  time 
and  predicting  this  dependent  value  with  the  regression  model  estimated  from  the  remaining 
observations. 

Reference  category  The  omitted  level  of  a  nonmetric  variable  when  a  dummy  variable  is  formed 
from  the  nonmetric  variable. 

Regression  coefficient  (6„)  Numerical  value  of  the  parameter  estimate  directly  associated  with 
an  independent  variable;  for  example,  in  the  model  Y  =  b0  +  b]X]  the  value  b]  is  the  regression 
coefficient  for  the  variable  X\.  The  regression  coefficient  represents  the  amount  of  change  in  the 
dependent  variable  for  a  one-unit  change  in  the  independent  variable.  In  the  multiple  predictor 
model  (e.g.,  Y  =  b0  +  b\X]  +  b2Xf),  the  regression  coefficients  are  partial  coefficients  because 
each  takes  into  account  not  only  the  relationships  between  Y  and  X]  and  between  Y  and  X2,  but 
also  between  X]  and  X2.  The  coefficient  is  not  limited  in  range,  because  it  is  based  on  both  the 
degree  of  association  and  the  scale  units  of  the  independent  variable.  For  instance,  two  variables 
with  the  same  association  to  Y  would  have  different  coefficients  if  one  independent  variable  was 
measured  on  a  7-point  scale  and  another  was  based  on  a  100-point  scale. 
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Regression  variate  Linear  combination  of  weighted  independent  variables  used  collectively  to 
predict  the  dependent  variable. 

Residual  (e  or  e)  Error  in  predicting  our  sample  data.  Seldom  will  our  predictions  be  perfect. 
We  assume  that  random  error  will  occur,  but  we  assume  that  this  error  is  an  estimate  of  the  true 
random  error  in  the  population  (e),  not  just  the  error  in  prediction  for  our  sample  (e).  We  assume 
that  the  error  in  the  population  we  are  estimating  is  distributed  with  a  mean  of  0  and  a  constant 
Qiomoscedastic)  variance. 

Sampling  error  The  expected  variation  in  any  estimated  parameter  ( intercept  or  regression  coef¬ 
ficient)  that  is  due  to  the  use  of  a  sample  rather  than  the  population.  Sampling  error  is  reduced  as 
the  sample  size  is  increased  and  is  used  to  statistically  test  whether  the  estimated  parameter 
differs  from  zero. 

Significance  level  (alpha)  Commonly  referred  to  as  the  level  of  statistical  signific  nee,  the 
significance  level  represents  the  probability  the  researcher  is  willing  to  ccept  that  the 
estimated  coefficient  is  classified  as  different  from  zero  when  it  actually  s  not.  This  is  also 
known  as  Type  I  error.  The  most  widely  used  level  of  significance  is  .05  al  hough  researchers 
use  levels  ranging  from  .01  (more  demanding)  to  .10  (less  conserva  ive  and  easier  to  find 
significance). 

Simple  regression  Regression  model  with  a  single  independent  vari  ble,  also  known  as  bivariate 
regression. 

Singularity  The  extreme  case  of  collinearity  or  multicollinearity  in  which  an  independent  vari¬ 
able  is  perfectly  predicted  (a  correlation  of  ±1.0)  by  one  or  more  independent  variables. 
Regression  models  cannot  be  estimated  when  a  singul  rity  exists.  The  researcher  must  omit  one 
or  more  of  the  independent  variables  involved  to  r  move  the  singularity. 

Specification  error  Error  in  predicting  the  dependent  variable  caused  by  excluding  one  or  more 
relevant  independent  variables.  This  omission  can  bias  the  estimated  coefficients  of  the  included 
variables  as  well  as  decrease  the  overall  predictive  power  of  the  regression  model. 

Standard  error  Expected  distribution  o  an  estimated  regression  coefficient.  The  standard  error  is 
similar  to  the  standard  deviation  of  any  set  of  data  values,  but  instead  denotes  the  expected  range  of 
the  coefficient  across  multiple  samples  of  the  data.  It  is  useful  in  statistical  tests  of  significance  that 
test  to  see  whether  the  coeffic  ent  is  significantly  different  from  zero  (i.e.,  whether  the  expected 
range  of  the  coefficient  contains  the  value  of  zero  at  a  given  level  of  confidence).  The  t  value  of  a 
regression  coefficient  is  th  coefficient  divided  by  its  standard  error. 

Standard  error  of  the  es  imate  (SEFj)  Measure  of  the  variation  in  the  predicted  values  that  can  be 
used  to  develop  confidence  intervals  around  any  predicted  value.  It  is  similar  to  the  standard  devi¬ 
ation  of  a  variab  e  round  its  mean,  but  instead  is  the  expected  distribution  of  predicted  values  that 
would  occu  i  multiple  samples  of  the  data  were  taken. 

Standardization  Process  whereby  the  original  variable  is  transformed  into  a  new  variable 
with  a  mean  of  0  and  a  standard  deviation  of  1.  The  typical  procedure  is  to  first  subtract  the 
va  i  ble  mean  from  each  observation’s  value  and  then  divide  by  the  standard  deviation.  When 
all  he  variables  in  a  regression  variate  are  standardized,  the  b0  term  (the  intercept)  assumes 
a  value  of  0  and  the  regression  coefficients  are  known  as  beta  coefficients,  which  enable 
the  researcher  to  compare  directly  the  relative  effect  of  each  independent  variable  on  the 
dependent  variable. 

Statistical  relationship  Relationship  based  on  the  correlation  of  one  or  more  independent  vari¬ 
ables  with  the  dependent  variable.  Measures  of  association,  typically  correlations,  represent  the 
degree  of  relationship  because  there  is  more  than  one  value  of  the  dependent  variable  for  each 
value  of  the  independent  variable. 

Stepwise  estimation  Method  of  selecting  variables  for  inclusion  in  the  regression  model  that 
starts  by  selecting  the  best  predictor  of  the  dependent  variable.  Additional  independent  variables 
are  selected  in  terms  of  the  incremental  explanatory  power  they  can  add  to  the  regression  model. 
Independent  variables  are  added  as  long  as  their  partial  correlation  coefficients  are  statistically 
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significant.  Independent  variables  may  also  be  dropped  if  their  predictive  power  drops  to  a  non¬ 
significant  level  when  another  independent  variable  is  added  to  the  model. 

Studcntized  residual  The  most  commonly  used  form  of  standardized  residual.  It  differs  from 
other  methods  in  how  it  calculates  the  standard  deviation  used  in  standardization.  To  minimize 
the  effect  of  any  observation  on  the  standardization  process,  the  standard  deviation  of  the  residual 
for  observation  i  is  computed  from  regression  estimates  omitting  the  ith  observation  in  the 
calculation  of  the  regression  estimates. 

Sum  of  squared  errors  (SSg)  Sum  of  the  squared  prediction  errors  ( residuals )  across  all  obser¬ 

vations.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  variance  in  the  dependent  variable  not  yet  accounted  for  by  the 
regression  model.  If  no  independent  variables  are  used  for  prediction,  it  becomes  the  squared 
errors  using  the  mean  as  the  predicted  value  and  thus  equals  the  total  sum  of  squares. 

Sum  of  squares  regression  (SSh)  Sum  of  the  squared  differences  between  the  mean  and  predicted 
values  of  the  dependent  variable  for  all  observations.  It  represents  the  a  o  nt  of  improvement  in 
explanation  of  the  dependent  variable  attributable  to  the  independent  ari  ble(s). 

Suppression  effect  The  instance  in  which  the  expected  relation  hips  between  independent  and 
dependent  variables  are  hidden  or  suppressed  when  viewed  in  a  bivariate  relationship.  When 
additional  independent  variables  are  entered,  the  multicoll  nearity  removes  “unwanted”  shared 
variance  and  reveals  the  “true”  relationship. 

Tolerance  Commonly  used  measure  of  collinearity  a  d  multicollinearity.  The  tolerance  of  vari¬ 
able  i  (TOLj)  is  1  —  R2*i,  where  R2*i  is  the  coefficient  of  determination  for  the  prediction  of 
variable  i  by  the  other  independent  variables  in  the  regression  variate.  As  the  tolerance  value  grows 
smaller,  the  variable  is  more  highly  predicted  y  the  other  independent  variables  (collinearity). 

Total  sum  of  squares  (SSX)  Total  amount  f  ariation  that  exists  to  be  explained  by  the  independ¬ 
ent  variables.  This  baseline  value  is  calculated  by  summing  the  squared  differences  between  the 
mean  and  actual  values  for  the  depende  t  variable  across  all  observations. 

Transformation  A  variable  may  have  an  undesirable  characteristic,  such  as  nonnormality,  that 
detracts  from  the  ability  of  the  correlation  coefficient  to  represent  the  relationship  between  it  and 
another  variable.  A  transformation,  such  as  taking  the  logarithm  or  square  root  of  the  variable, 
creates  a  new  variable  and  eliminates  the  undesirable  characteristic,  allowing  for  a  better  measure 
of  the  relationship.  Transformations  may  be  applied  to  either  the  dependent  or  independent  vari¬ 
ables,  or  both.  The  need  and  specific  type  of  transformation  may  be  based  on  theoretical  reasons 
(such  as  transforming  a  known  nonlinear  relationship)  or  empirical  reasons  (identified  through 
graphical  o  s  atistical  means). 

Variance  Inflation  factor  (VIF)  Indicator  of  the  effect  that  the  other  independent  variables  have 
on  th  s  a  dard  error  of  a  regression  coefficient.  The  variance  inflation  factor  is  directly  related  to 
the  tolerance  value  (VIF,-  =  1/TOL,-).  Large  VIF  values  also  indicate  a  high  degree  of  collinearity 
or  multicollinearity  among  the  independent  variables. 


WHAT  IS  MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS? 

Multiple  regression  analysis  is  a  statistical  technique  that  can  be  used  to  analyze  the  relationship 
between  a  single  dependent  (criterion)  variable  and  several  independent  (predictor)  variables. 
The  objective  of  multiple  regression  analysis  is  to  use  the  independent  variables  whose  values  are 
known  to  predict  the  single  dependent  value  selected  by  the  researcher.  Each  independent  vari¬ 
able  is  weighted  by  the  regression  analysis  procedure  to  ensure  maximal  prediction  from  the  set 
of  independent  variables.  The  weights  denote  the  relative  contribution  of  the  independent  vari¬ 
ables  to  the  overall  prediction  and  facilitate  interpretation  as  to  the  influence  of  each  variable  in 
making  the  prediction,  although  correlation  among  the  independent  variables  complicates  the 
interpretative  process.  The  set  of  weighted  independent  variables  forms  the  regression  variate,  a 
linear  combination  of  the  independent  variables  that  best  predicts  the  dependent  variable. 
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The  regression  variate,  also  referred  to  as  the  regression  equation  or  regression  model,  is  the  most 
widely  known  example  of  a  variate  among  the  multivariate  techniques. 

Multiple  regression  analysis  is  a  dependence  technique.  Thus,  to  use  it  you  must  be  able  to 
divide  the  variables  into  dependent  and  independent  variables.  Regression  analysis  is  also  a  statis¬ 
tical  tool  that  should  be  used  only  when  both  the  dependent  and  independent  variables  are  metric. 
However,  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  possible  to  include  nonmetric  data  either  as  independ¬ 
ent  variables  (by  transforming  either  ordinal  or  nominal  data  with  dummy  variable  coding)  or  the 
dependent  variable  (by  the  use  of  a  binary  measure  in  the  specialized  technique  of  logistic  regres¬ 
sion).  In  summary,  to  apply  multiple  regression  analysis:  (1)  the  data  must  be  metric  or  appropri¬ 
ately  transformed,  and  (2)  before  deriving  the  regression  equation,  the  researcher  must  de  ide 
which  variable  is  to  be  dependent  and  which  remaining  variables  will  be  independent. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  SIMPLE  AND  MULTIPLE  REGRESSION 

The  objective  of  regression  analysis  is  to  predict  a  single  dependent  variable  rom  the  knowledge  of 
one  or  more  independent  variables.  When  the  problem  involves  a  single  n  ependent  variable,  the 
statistical  technique  is  called  simple  regression.  When  the  problem  involves  two  or  more  independ¬ 
ent  variables,  it  is  termed  multiple  regression.  The  following  examp  e  will  demonstrate  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  both  simple  and  multiple  regression.  Readers  interested  i  a  more  detailed  discussion  of 
the  underlying  foundations  and  basic  elements  of  regression  a  alysis  are  referred  to  the  Basic  Stats 
appendix  on  the  Web  site  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 

To  illustrate  the  basic  principles  involved,  results  from  a  small  study  of  eight  families  regard¬ 
ing  their  credit  card  usage  are  provided.  The  purpo  e  of  the  study  was  to  determine  which  factors 
affected  the  number  of  credit  cards  used.  Three  potential  factors  were  identified  (family  size,  family 
income,  and  number  of  automobiles  owned),  and  data  were  collected  from  each  of  the  eight  families 
(see  Table  1).  In  the  terminology  of  regression  analysis,  the  dependent  variable  (Y)  is  the  number  of 
credit  cards  used  and  the  three  independent  variables  (Vl5  V2,  and  V3)  are  family  size,  family 
income,  and  number  of  automobiles  owned,  respectively. 

Prediction  Using  a  Single  Independent  Variable:  Simple  Regression 

As  researchers,  a  starting  poin  in  any  regression  analysis  is  identifying  the  single  independent  variable 
that  achieves  the  best  pred  ction  of  the  dependent  measure.  Based  on  the  concept  of  minimizing  the 


TABLE  1 

Credit  Card  Usage  Survey  Results 

Number  of 

Family 

Number  of 

Credit  Cards 

Family 

Income 

Automobiles 

Family 

Used 

Size 

($000) 

Owned 

ID 

(Y) 

(Vi) 

(VJ 

(V3) 

1 

4 

2 

14 

1 

2 

6 

2 

16 

2 

3 

6 

4 

14 

2 

4 

7 

4 

17 

1 

5 

8 

5 

18 

3 

6 

7 

5 

21 

2 

7 

8 

6 

17 

1 

8 

10 

6 

25 

2 
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sum  of  squared  errors  of  prediction  (see  the  Basic  Stats  appendix  on  the  Web  site  www. 
pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com  for  more  detail),  we  can  select  the  “best”  independent 
variable  based  on  the  correlation  coefficient,  because  the  higher  the  correlation  coefficient,  the 
stronger  the  relationship  and  the  greater  the  predictive  accuracy.  In  the  regression  equation,  we  repre¬ 
sent  the  Intercept  as  b0.  The  amount  of  change  in  the  dependent  variable  due  to  the  independent 
variable  is  represented  by  the  term  b\,  also  known  as  a  regression  coefficient  Using  a  mathematical 
procedure  known  as  least  squares  [8,  1 1,  15],  we  can  estimate  the  values  of  b0  and  b\  such  that  the 
sum  of  squared  errors  (SSE)  of  prediction  is  minimized.  The  prediction  error,  the  difference 
between  the  actual  and  predicted  values  of  the  dependent  variable,  is  termed  the  residual  (e  or  e). 

Table  2  contains  a  correlation  matrix  depicting  the  association  between  the  d  pendent  (Y) 
variable  and  independent  (Vi,  V2,  or  V3)  variables  that  can  be  used  in  selecting  th  be  t  independent 
variable.  Looking  down  the  first  column,  we  can  see  that  Vi,  family  size,  has  the  ighest  correlation 
with  the  dependent  variable  and  is  thus  the  best  candidate  for  our  first  simple  egression.  The  corre¬ 
lation  matrix  also  contains  the  correlations  among  the  independent  variab  es,  which  we  will  see  is 
important  in  multiple  regression  (two  or  more  independent  variable  ). 

We  can  now  estimate  our  first  simple  regression  model  fo  he  sample  of  eight  families  and 
see  how  well  the  description  fits  our  data.  The  regression  model  can  be  stated  as  follows: 


Predicted  number  of  =  Intercept  +  Change  in  umber  of  credit  X  Family  size 
credit  cards  used  card  us  d  associated  with 

a  unit  change  in  family  size 


or 

Y=b0  +  biVi 

For  this  example,  the  appropriate  va  ues  are  a  constant  (b0)  of  2.87  and  a  regression  coefficient  (br) 
of  .97  for  family  size. 

INTERPRETING  THE  SIMPLE  REGRESSION  MODEL  With  the  intercept  and  regression  coefficient 
estimated  by  the  least  squares  procedure,  attention  now  turns  to  interpretation  of  these  two  values: 

•  Regressio  coefficient.  The  estimated  change  in  the  dependent  variable  for  a  unit  change  of  the 
independent  variable.  If  the  regression  coefficient  is  found  to  be  statistically  significant  (i.e.,  the 
coe  fi  ient  is  significantly  different  from  zero),  the  value  of  the  regression  coefficient  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  the  independent  variable  is  associated  with  the  dependent  variable. 

•  Intercept.  Interpretation  of  the  intercept  is  somewhat  different  The  intercept  has  explanatory 
value  only  within  the  range  of  values  for  the  independent  variable(s).  Moreover,  its  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  based  on  the  characteristics  of  the  independent  variable: 

•  In  simple  terms,  the  intercept  has  interpretive  value  only  if  zero  is  a  conceptually  valid 
value  for  the  independent  variable  (i.e.,  the  independent  variable  can  have  a  value  of  zero 


TABLE  2  Correlation  Matrix  for  the  Credit  Card  Usage  Study 

Variable 

Y 

v^ 

v2 

V3 

Y  Number  of  Credit  Cards  Used 

1.000 

Vi  Family  Size 

.866 

1.000 

V2  Family  Income 

.829 

.673 

1.000 

V3  Number  of  Automobiles 

.342 

.192 

.301 

1.000 
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and  still  maintain  its  practical  relevance).  For  example,  assume  that  the  independent 
variable  is  advertising  dollars.  If  it  is  realistic  that,  in  some  situations,  no  advertising  is 
done,  then  the  intercept  will  represent  the  value  of  the  dependent  variable  when  advertis¬ 
ing  is  zero. 

•  If  the  independent  value  represents  a  measure  that  never  can  have  a  true  value  of  zero 
(e.g.,  attitudes  or  perceptions),  the  intercept  aids  in  improving  the  prediction  process,  but 
has  no  explanatory  value. 

For  some  special  situations  where  the  specific  relationship  is  known  to  pass  through  the  origin,  the  inter¬ 
cept  term  may  be  suppressed  (called  regression  through  the  origin ).  In  these  cases,  the  interpretation  of 
the  residuals  and  the  regression  coefficients  changes  slightly. 

Our  regression  model  predicting  credit  card  holdings  indicates  that  for  each  additional  family 
member,  the  credit  card  holdings  are  higher  on  average  by  .97.  The  constant  2.87  ca  e  interpreted 
only  within  the  range  of  values  for  the  independent  variable.  In  this  case,  a  family  si  e  of  zero  is  not 
possible,  so  the  intercept  alone  does  not  have  practical  meaning.  However,  this  impossibility  does 
not  invalidate  its  use,  because  it  aids  in  the  prediction  of  credit  card  usage  for  each  possible  family 
size  (in  our  example  from  1  to  5).  The  simple  regression  equation  and  he  resulting  predictions  and 
residuals  for  each  of  the  eight  families  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

Because  we  used  only  a  sample  of  observations  for  estima  ng  a  regression  equation,  we  can 
expect  that  the  regression  coefficients  will  vary  if  we  select  an  ther  sample  of  observations  and  esti¬ 
mate  another  regression  equation.  We  do  not  want  to  take  repeated  samples,  so  we  need  an  empiri¬ 
cal  test  to  see  whether  the  regression  coefficient  we  estimated  has  any  real  value  (i.e.,  is  it  different 
from  zero?)  or  could  we  possibly  expect  it  to  equal  zr  in  another  sample.  To  address  this  issue, 
regression  analysis  allows  for  the  statistical  testing  of  he  intercept  and  regression  coefficients)  to 
determine  whether  they  are  significantly  different  from  zero  (i.e.,  they  do  have  an  impact  that  we 
can  expect  with  a  specified  probability  to  be  different  from  zero  across  any  number  of  samples  of 
observations).  Later  in  the  chapter,  we  wil  di  cuss  in  more  detail  the  concept  of  significance  testing 
for  specific  coefficients. 

ASSESSING  PREDICTION  ACCURACY  The  most  commonly  used  measure  of  predictive  accuracy 
for  the  regression  model  is  the  coefficient  of  determination  (if2).  Calculated  as  the  squared  corre¬ 
lation  between  the  actual  and  predicted  values  of  the  dependent  variable,  it  represents  the  combined 
effects  of  the  entire  va  ia  e  (one  or  more  independent  variables  plus  the  intercept)  in  predicting  the 


TABLE  3  S  mple  Regression  Results  Using  Family  Size  as  the  Independent  Variable 


Regressio  Variate:  Y=  b0  +  by  Vy 

Predic  on  Equation:  Y=  2.87  +  .97V! 


mily 

ID 

Number  of 
Credit  Cards 
Used 

Family 

Size 

(V,) 

Simple 

Regression 

Prediction 

Prediction 

Error 

Prediction 

Error 

Squared 

1 

4 

2 

4.81 

-.81 

.66 

2 

6 

2 

4.81 

1.19 

1.42 

3 

6 

4 

6.75 

-.75 

.56 

4 

7 

4 

6.75 

.25 

.06 

5 

8 

5 

7.72 

.28 

.08 

6 

7 

5 

7.72 

-.72 

.52 

7 

8 

6 

8.69 

-.69 

.48 

8 

10 

6 

8.69 

1.31 

1.72 

Total 

5.50 
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dependent  variable.  It  ranges  from  1.0  (perfect  prediction)  to  0.0  (no  prediction).  Because  it  is 
the  squared  correlation  of  actual  and  predicted  values,  it  also  represents  the  amount  of  variance  in 
the  dependent  variable  explained  by  the  independent  variable(s). 

Another  measure  of  predictive  accuracy  is  the  expected  variation  in  the  predicted  values, 
termed  the  standard  error  of  the  estimate  (SEe).  Defined  simply  as  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
predicted  values,  it  allows  the  researcher  to  understand  the  confidence  interval  that  can  be  expected 
for  any  prediction  from  the  regression  model.  Obviously  smaller  confidence  intervals  denote  greater 
predictive  accuracy. 

The  interested  reader  is  referred  again  to  the  Basic  Stats  appendix  on  the  Web  site 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com,  where  all  of  these  basic  concepts  are 
described  in  more  detail  and  calculations  are  provided  using  the  credit  card  ex  mple. 

In  our  example,  the  simple  regression  model  has  a  total  prediction  error  of  5.5  (see  Table  3), 
meaning  that  it  accounted  for  16.5  (22.0  —  5.5  =  16.5)  of  the  total  predicti  error  of  22.0.  Because 
the  coefficient  of  determination  is  the  amount  of  variation  accou  te  for  by  the  regression 
model,  the  simple  regression  model  with  one  independent  variable  ha  a  l?2  of  75  percent  (16.5  / 
22.0  =  .75). 

We  can  also  calculate  the  standard  error  of  the  estimat  (SEe)  as  .957,  giving  a  95%  confi¬ 
dence  interval  of  2.34,  which  was  obtained  by  multiplying  he  SEe  by  the  /-value,  in  this  case  2.477 
(see  the  Basic  Stats  appendix  on  the  Web  site  www. pears  nhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com 
for  a  description  of  these  calculations). 

Both  of  these  measures  of  predictive  accura  y  can  now  be  used  to  assess  not  only  this  simple 
regression  model,  but  also  the  improvement  made  when  more  independent  variables  are  added  in  a 
multiple  regression  model. 


Prediction  Using  Several  Independent  Variables:  Multiple  Regression 

We  previously  demonstrated  how  simple  regression  can  help  improve  our  prediction  of  a  dependent 
variable  (e.g.,  by  using  data  on  family  size,  we  predicted  the  number  of  credit  cards  a  family  would 
use  much  more  accurately  than  we  could  by  simply  using  the  arithmetic  average).  This  result  raises 
the  question  of  whether  we  could  improve  our  prediction  even  further  by  using  additional  independ¬ 
ent  variables  (e.g.,  other  data  obtained  from  the  families).  Would  our  prediction  be  improved  if  we 
used  not  only  da  n  family  size,  but  data  on  another  variable,  perhaps  family  income  or  number  of 
automobiles  owned  by  the  family? 

THE  IMPACT  OF  MULTICOLLINEARITY  The  ability  of  an  additional  independent  variable  to  improve 
the  pr  diction  of  the  dependent  variable  is  related  not  only  to  its  correlation  to  the  dependent  variable, 
but  also  to  the  correlations)  of  the  additional  independent  variable  to  the  independent  variable(s) 
heady  in  the  regression  equation.  Collinearity  is  the  association,  measured  as  the  correlation,  between 
two  independent  variables.  Multicollincarity  refers  to  the  correlation  among  three  or  more  independent 
variables  (evidenced  when  one  is  regressed  against  the  others).  Although  a  precise  distinction  separates 
these  two  concepts  in  statistical  terms,  it  is  rather  common  practice  to  use  the  terms  interchangeably. 

As  might  be  expected,  correlation  among  the  independent  variables  can  have  a  marked  impact 
on  the  regression  model: 

•  The  impact  of  multicollinearity  is  to  reduce  any  single  independent  variable’s  predictive 
power  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  associated  with  the  other  independent  variables.  As 
collinearity  increases,  the  unique  variance  explained  by  each  independent  variable  decreases 
and  the  shared  prediction  percentage  rises.  Because  this  shared  prediction  can  count  only 
once,  the  overall  prediction  increases  much  more  slowly  as  independent  variables  with  high 
multicollinearity  are  added. 
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•  To  maximize  the  predictionfrom  a  given  number  of  independent  variables,  the  researcher  should 
look  for  independent  variables  that  have  low  multicollinearity  with  the  other  independent 
variables  but  also  have  high  correlations  with  the  dependent  variable. 

We  revisit  the  issues  of  collinearity  and  multicollinearity  in  later  sections  to  discuss  their 
implications  for  the  selection  of  independent  variables  and  the  interpretation  of  the  regression 
variate. 

THE  MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  EQUATION  As  noted  earlier,  multiple  regression  is  the  use  of  two  or 
more  independent  variables  in  the  prediction  of  the  dependent  variable.  The  task  for  the  re  e  rcher 
is  to  expand  upon  the  simple  regression  model  by  adding  independent  variable(s)  that  ave  the 
greatest  additional  predictive  power.  Even  though  we  can  determine  any  independ  nt  variable’s 
association  with  the  dependent  variable  through  the  correlation  coefficient,  the  exte  t  of  the  incre¬ 
mental  predictive  power  for  any  additional  variable  is  many  times  as  much  determined  by  its  multi¬ 
collinearity  with  other  variables  already  in  tbe  regression  equation.  We  can  oo  to  our  credit  card 
example  to  demonstrate  these  concepts. 

To  improve  further  our  prediction  of  credit  card  holdings  let  us  use  additional  data 
obtained  from  our  eight  families.  The  second  independent  variab  e  to  include  in  the  regression 
model  is  family  income  (V2),  which  has  the  next  highest  correla  on  with  the  dependent  variable. 
Although  V2  does  have  a  fair  degree  of  correlation  with  Vx  already  in  the  equation,  it  is  still 
the  next  best  variable  to  enter  because  V3  has  a  much  low  r  correlation  with  the  dependent  vari¬ 
able.  We  simply  expand  our  simple  regression  mod  1  o  include  two  independent  variables  as 
follows: 


where 


Predicted  number  of  credit  cards  used  =  +  b{  Vx  +  b2V2  +  e 


b0  =  constant  number  of  credit  cards  independent  of  family  size  and  income 
b\  =  change  in  credit  card  usage  associated  with  unit  change  in  family  size 
b2  =  change  in  credit  card  usage  associated  with  unit  change  in  family  income 
Vi  =  family  size 
V2  =  family  inc  me 
e  =  predic  ion  error  (residual) 


The  multiple  egression  model  with  two  independent  variables,  when  estimated  with  the  least 
squares  proc  d  re,  provides  a  constant  of  .482  with  regression  coefficients  of  .63  and  .216  for  V\ 
and  V2,  resp  ctively.  We  can  again  find  our  residuals  by  predicting  Y  and  subtracting  the  prediction 
from  th  actual  value.  We  then  square  the  resulting  prediction  error,  as  in  Table  4.  The  sum  of 
squa  d  errors  for  the  multiple  regression  model  with  family  size  and  family  income  is  3.04.  This 
e  ult  can  be  compared  to  the  simple  regression  model  value  of  5.50  (Table  3),  which  uses  only 
family  size  for  prediction. 

When  family  income  is  added  to  the  regression  analysis,  R2  also  increases  to  .86. 


n2 

**  (family  size  +  family  income) 


22.0  -  3.04  18.96 


22.0 


22.0 


=  .86 


The  inclusion  of  family  income  in  the  regression  analysis  increases  the  prediction  by  1 1  percent 
(.86  —  .75),  all  due  to  tbe  unique  incremental  predictive  power  of  family  income. 


ADDING  A  THIRD  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLE  We  have  seen  an  increase  in  prediction  accuracy 
gained  in  moving  from  the  simple  to  multiple  regression  equation,  but  we  must  also  note  that  at 
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TABLE  4  Multiple  Regression  Results  Using  Family  Size  and  Family  Income  as  Independent 
Variables 


Regression  Variate:  Y=b0  +  b^  +  b1V2 

Prediction  Equation:  Y= . 482  +  .63V!  +  .216V2 


Family 

ID 

Number  of 
Credit  Cards 
Used 

Family 

Size 

(V,) 

Family 

Income 

(V2) 

Multiple 

Regression 

Prediction 

Prediction 

Error 

Prediction 

Error 

Squared 

1 

4 

2 

14 

4.76 

-.76 

.58 

2 

6 

2 

16 

5.20 

.80 

.64 

3 

6 

4 

14 

6.03 

-.03 

.00 

4 

7 

4 

17 

6.68 

32 

.10 

5 

8 

5 

18 

7.53 

47 

.22 

6 

7 

5 

21 

8.18 

-1.18 

1.39 

7 

8 

6 

17 

7.95 

.05 

.00 

8 

Total 

10 

6 

25 

9.67 

.33 

.11 

3.04 

some  point  the  addition  of  independent  variables  will  become  less  advantageous  and  even  in  some 
instances  counterproductive.  The  addition  of  mo  e  ndependent  variables  is  based  on  trade-offs 
between  increased  predictive  power  versus  ov  r  y  complex  and  even  potentially  misleading  regres¬ 
sion  models. 

The  survey  of  credit  card  usage  pr  vides  one  more  possible  addition  to  the  multiple  regression 
equation,  the  number  of  automobil  s  owned  (V3).  If  we  now  specify  the  regression  equation  to 
include  all  three  independent  varia  les,  we  can  see  some  improvement  in  the  regression  equation, 
but  not  nearly  of  the  magnitude  se  n  earlier.  The  R2  value  increases  to  .87,  only  a  .01  increase  over 
the  previous  multiple  regression  model.  Moreover,  as  we  discuss  in  a  later  section,  the  regression 
coefficient  for  V3  is  not  statistically  significant.  Therefore,  in  this  instance,  the  researcher  is  best 
served  by  employing  th  multiple  regression  model  with  two  independent  variables  (family  size  and 
income)  and  not  employing  the  third  independent  variable  (number  of  automobiles  owned)  in 
making  predictio  s 

Summa  y 

Regie  sion  analysis  is  a  simple  and  straightforward  dependence  technique  that  can  provide  both 
prediction  and  explanation  to  the  researcher.  The  prior  example  illustrated  the  basic  concepts  and 
procedures  underlying  regression  analysis  in  an  attempt  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  ration¬ 
ale  and  issues  of  this  procedure  in  its  most  basic  form.  The  following  sections  discuss  these  issues 
in  much  more  detail  and  provide  a  decision  process  for  applying  regression  analysis  to  any  appro¬ 
priate  research  problem. 


A  DECISION  PROCESS  FOR  MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

In  the  previous  sections  we  discussed  examples  of  simple  regression  and  multiple  regression. 
In  those  discussions,  many  factors  affected  our  ability  to  find  the  best  regression  model. 
To  this  point,  however,  we  examined  these  issues  only  in  simple  terms,  with  little  regard  to 
how  they  combine  in  an  overall  approach  to  multiple  regression  analysis.  In  the  following 
sections,  the  six-stage  model-building  process  will  be  used  as  a  framework  for  discussing 
the  factors  that  affect  the  creation,  estimation,  interpretation,  and  validation  of  a 
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Stage  1 


Stage  2 


Stage  3 


regression  analysis.  The  process  begins  with  specifying  the  objectives  of  the  regression  analy¬ 
sis,  including  the  selection  of  the  dependent  and  independent  variables.  The  researcher  then 
proceeds  to  design  the  regression  analysis,  considering  such  factors  as  sample  size  and  the  need 
for  variable  transformations.  With  the  regression  model  formulated,  the  assumptions  underly¬ 
ing  regression  analysis  are  first  tested  for  the  individual  variables.  If  all  assumptions  are  met, 
then  the  model  is  estimated.  Once  results  are  obtained,  diagnostic  analyses  are  performed  to 
ensure  that  the  overall  model  meets  the  regression  assumptions  and  that  no  observations  have 
undue  influence  on  the  results.  The  next  stage  is  the  interpretation  of  the  regression  variate;  it 
examines  the  role  played  by  each  independent  variable  in  the  prediction  of  the  dependent  meas¬ 
ure.  Finally,  the  results  are  validated  to  ensure  generalizability  to  the  population.  Figures  1  and 
6  represent  stages  1-3  and  4—6,  respectively,  in  providing  a  graphical  representation  of  the 
model-building  process  for  multiple  regression,  and  the  following  sections  discuss  ea  h  step  in 
detail. 


Research  Problem 
Select  objective(s) 

Prediction 

Explanation 

Select  dependent  and  independent  variables 


No 


Research  Design  Issues 

Obtain  an  adequate  sample  si  to  ensure: 
Statistical  power 
Generalizability 


Creating  Additional  Variables 

Transformations  to  meet  assumptions 
Dummy  var  ables  for  use  of  nonmetric  variables 
Polynomia  for  curvilinear  relationships 
Interaction  terms  for  moderator  effects 


Assumptions  in  Multiple  Regression 
Do  the  individual  variables  meet  the 
assumptions  of: 

Normality 

Linearity 

Homoscedasticity 

Independence  of  the  error  terms 

Yes 


FIGURE  1  Stages  1-3  in  the  Multiple  Regression  Decision  Diagram 
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STAGE  1:  OBJECTIVES  OF  MULTIPLE  REGRESSION 

Multiple  regression  analysis,  a  form  of  general  linear  modeling,  is  a  multivariate  statistical  tech¬ 
nique  used  to  examine  the  relationship  between  a  single  dependent  variable  and  a  set  of  independ¬ 
ent  variables.  The  necessary  starting  point  in  multiple  regression,  as  with  all  multivariate  statistical 
techniques,  is  the  research  problem.  The  flexibility  and  adaptability  of  multiple  regression  allow  for 
its  use  with  almost  any  dependence  relationship.  In  selecting  suitable  applications  of  multiple 
regression,  the  researcher  must  consider  three  primary  issues: 

1.  The  appropriateness  of  the  research  problem 

2.  Specification  of  a  statistical  relationship 

3.  Selection  of  the  dependent  and  independent  variables 

Research  Problems  Appropriate  for  Multiple  Regression 

Multiple  regression  is  by  far  the  most  widely  used  multivariate  techniq  e  of  those  examined  in  this 
text.  With  its  broad  applicability,  multiple  regression  has  been  s  d  for  many  purposes.  The  ever- 
widening  applications  of  multiple  regression  fall  into  two  bro  d  lasses  of  research  problems:  pre¬ 
diction  and  explanation.  Prediction  involves  the  extent  to  which  the  regression  variate  (one  or  more 
independent  variables)  can  predict  the  dependent  variab  e  Explanation  examines  the  regression 
coefficients  (their  magnitude,  sign,  and  statistical  sig  ificance)  for  each  independent  variable  and 
attempts  to  develop  a  substantive  or  theoretical  re  so  for  the  effects  of  the  independent  variables. 
These  research  problems  are  not  mutually  exc  usive,  and  an  application  of  multiple  regression 
analysis  can  address  either  or  both  types  of  re  earch  problem. 

PREDICTION  WITH  MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  One  fundamental  purpose  of  multiple  regression  is 
to  predict  the  dependent  variable  with  a  set  of  independent  variables.  In  doing  so,  multiple  regres¬ 
sion  fulfills  one  of  two  objectives 

•  The  first  objective  is  to  maximize  the  overall  predictive  power  of  the  independent  variables  as 
represented  in  th  variate.  As  shown  in  our  earlier  example  of  predicting  credit  card  usage, 
the  variate  is  formed  by  estimating  regression  coefficients  for  each  independent  variable  so  as 
to  be  the  optimal  predictor  of  the  dependent  measure.  Predictive  accuracy  is  always  crucial  to 
ensuring  the  validity  of  the  set  of  independent  variables.  Measures  of  predictive  accuracy  are 
developed  and  statistical  tests  are  used  to  assess  the  significance  of  the  predictive  power.  In  all 
ins  nces,  whether  or  not  the  researcher  intends  to  interpret  the  coefficients  of  the  variate,  the 
egression  analysis  must  achieve  acceptable  levels  of  predictive  accuracy  to  justify  its  applica¬ 
tion.  The  researcher  must  ensure  that  both  statistical  and  practical  significance  are  considered 
(see  the  discussion  of  stage  4). 

In  certain  applications  focused  solely  on  prediction,  the  researcher  is  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  achieving  maximum  prediction,  and  interpreting  the  regression  coefficients  is 
relatively  unimportant.  Instead,  the  researcher  employs  the  many  options  in  both  the  form 
and  the  specification  of  the  independent  variables  that  may  modify  the  variate  to  increase 
its  predictive  power,  often  maximizing  prediction  at  the  expense  of  interpretation.  One 
specific  example  is  a  variant  of  regression,  time  series  analysis,  in  which  the  sole  purpose 
is  prediction  and  the  interpretation  of  results  is  useful  only  as  a  means  of  increasing 
predictive  accuracy. 

•  Multiple  regression  can  also  achieve  a  second  objective  of  comparing  two  or  more  sets  of 
independent  variables  to  ascertain  the  predictive  power  of  each  variate.  Illustrative  of  a 
confirmatory  approach  to  modeling,  this  use  of  multiple  regression  is  concerned  with  the 
comparison  of  results  across  two  or  more  alternative  or  competing  models.  The  primary 
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focus  of  this  type  of  analysis  is  the  relative  predictive  power  among  models,  although  in  any 
situation  the  prediction  of  the  selected  model  must  demonstrate  both  statistical  and  practi¬ 
cal  significance. 


EXPLANATION  WITH  MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  Multiple  regression  also  provides  a  means  of 
objectively  assessing  the  degree  and  character  of  the  relationship  between  dependent  and  independ¬ 
ent  variables  by  forming  the  variate  of  independent  variables  and  then  examining  the  magnitude, 
sign,  and  statistical  significance  of  the  regression  coefficient  for  each  independent  variable.  In  this 
manner,  the  independent  variables,  in  addition  to  their  collective  prediction  of  the  dependent 
variable,  may  also  be  considered  for  their  individual  contribution  to  the  variate  and  its  predictions. 
Interpretation  of  the  variate  may  rely  on  any  of  three  perspectives:  the  importance  of  the  i  depend¬ 
ent  variables,  the  types  of  relationships  found,  or  the  interrelationships  among  e  independent 
variables. 

•  The  most  direct  interpretation  of  the  regression  variate  is  a  determination  of  the  relative 
importance  of  each  independent  variable  in  the  prediction  of  the  dependent  measure.  In  all 
applications,  the  selection  of  independent  variables  should  be  based  on  their  theoretical  rela¬ 
tionships  to  the  dependent  variable.  Regression  analysis  then  provides  a  means  of  objectively 
assessing  the  magnitude  and  direction  (positive  or  neg  five  of  each  independent  variable’s 
relationship.  The  character  of  multiple  regression  that  differentiates  it  from  its  univariate 
counterparts  is  the  simultaneous  assessment  of  elationships  between  each  independent 
variable  and  the  dependent  measure.  In  making  his  simultaneous  assessment,  the  relative 
importance  of  each  independent  variable  is  de  ermined. 

•  In  addition  to  assessing  the  importance  ofe  ch  variable,  multiple  regression  also  affords  the 
researcher  a  means  of  assessing  the  nature  of  the  relationships  between  the  independent 
variables  and  the  dependent  variable  The  assumed  relationship  is  a  linear  association  based 
on  the  correlations  among  th  ndependent  variables  and  the  dependent  measure. 
Transformations  or  additional  variables  are  available  to  assess  whether  other  types  of  relation¬ 
ships  exist,  particularly  curvilinear  relationships.  This  flexibility  ensures  that  the  researcher 
may  examine  the  true  nature  of  the  relationship  beyond  the  assumed  linear  relationship. 

•  Finally,  multiple  regression  provides  insight  into  the  relationships  among  independent 
variables  in  their  prediction  of  the  dependent  measure.  These  interrelationships  are  important 
for  two  reasons.  First,  correlation  among  the  independent  variables  may  make  some  variables 
redundant  in  h  predictive  effort.  As  such,  they  are  not  needed  to  produce  the  optimal  predic¬ 
tion  giv  n  the  other  independent  variable(s)  in  the  regression  equation.  In  such  instances,  the 
indep  ndent  variable  will  have  a  strong  individual  relationship  with  the  dependent  variable 
(substantial  bivariate  correlations  with  the  dependent  variable),  but  this  relationship  is 
ma  kedly  diminished  in  a  multivariate  context  (the  partial  correlation  with  the  dependent  vari¬ 
able  is  low  when  considered  with  other  variables  in  the  regression  equation).  What  is  the 
“correct”  interpretation  in  this  situation?  Should  the  researcher  focus  on  the  strong  bivariate 
correlation  to  assess  importance,  or  should  the  diminished  relationship  in  the  multivariate 
context  form  the  basis  for  assessing  the  variable’s  relationship  with  the  dependent  variable? 

Here  the  researcher  must  rely  on  the  theoretical  bases  for  the  regression  analysis  to  assess 
the  “true”  relationship  for  the  independent  variable.  In  such  situations,  the  researcher  must 
guard  against  determining  the  importance  of  independent  variables  based  solely  on  the  derived 
variate,  because  relationships  among  the  independent  variables  may  mask  or  cortfound  rela¬ 
tionships  that  are  not  needed  for  predictive  purposes  but  represent  substantive  findings  nonethe¬ 
less.  The  interrelationships  among  variables  can  extend  not  only  to  their  predictive  power  but 
also  to  interrelationships  among  their  estimated  effects,  which  is  best  seen  when  the  effect  of 
one  independent  variable  is  contingent  on  another  independent  variable. 
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Multiple  regression  provides  diagnostic  analyses  that  can  determine  whether  such 
effects  exist  based  on  empirical  or  theoretical  rationale.  Indications  of  a  high  degree  of  inter¬ 
relationships  (multicollinearity)  among  the  independent  variables  may  suggest  the  use  of 
summated  scales. 

Specifying  a  Statistical  Relationship 

Multiple  regression  is  appropriate  when  the  researcher  is  interested  in  a  statistical,  not  a  functional, 
relationship.  For  example,  let  us  examine  the  following  relationship: 

Total  cost  =  Variable  cost  +  Fixed  cost 

If  the  variable  cost  is  $2  per  unit,  the  fixed  cost  is  $500,  and  we  produce  100  unit ,  we  assume  that 
the  total  cost  will  be  exactly  $700  and  that  any  deviation  from  $700  is  c  u  ed  by  our  inability  to 
measure  cost  because  the  relationship  between  costs  is  fixed.  It  is  called  a  functional  relationship 
because  we  expect  no  error  in  our  prediction.  As  such,  we  always  know  the  impact  of  each  variable 
in  calculating  the  outcome  measure. 

But  in  our  earlier  example  dealing  with  sample  data  representing  human  behavior,  we 
assumed  that  our  description  of  credit  card  usage  was  only  pproximate  and  not  a  perfect  predic¬ 
tion.  It  was  defined  as  a  statistical  relationship  bee  se  some  random  component  is  always 
present  in  the  relationship  being  examined.  A  statistical  relationship  is  characterized  by  two 
elements: 

1.  When  multiple  observations  are  colle  te  more  than  one  value  of  the  dependent  value  will 
usually  be  observed  for  any  value  of  n  ndependent  variable. 

2.  Based  on  the  use  of  a  random  sample,  the  error  in  predicting  the  dependent  variable  is  also 
assumed  to  be  random,  and  for  a  given  independent  variable  we  can  only  hope  to  estimate  the 
average  value  of  the  depen  en  variable  associated  with  it. 

For  example,  in  our  simple  regression  example,  we  found  two  families  with  two  mem¬ 
bers,  two  with  four  members,  and  so  on,  who  had  different  numbers  of  credit  cards.  The 
two  families  with  four  members  held  an  average  of  6.5  credit  cards,  and  our  prediction  was  6.75. 
Our  prediction  is  o  as  accurate  as  we  would  like,  but  it  is  better  than  just  using  the  average  of 
7  credit  cards.  T  e  error  is  assumed  to  be  the  result  of  random  behavior  among  credit  card 
holders. 

In  su  mary,  a  functional  relationship  calculates  an  exact  value,  whereas  a  statistical  relation¬ 
ship  stimates  an  average  value.  Both  of  these  relationships  are  displayed  in  Figure  2.  Throughout 
thi  discussion,  we  are  concerned  with  statistical  relationships.  Our  ability  to  employ  just  a  sample 
of  observations  and  then  use  the  estimation  methods  of  the  multivariate  techniques  and  assess  the 
ignificance  of  the  independent  variables  is  based  on  statistical  theory.  In  doing  so,  we  must  be  sure 
to  meet  the  statistical  assumptions  underlying  each  multivariate  technique,  because  they  are  critical 
to  our  ability  to  make  unbiased  predictions  of  the  dependent  variable  and  valid  interpretations  of  the 
independent  variables. 

Selection  of  Dependent  and  Independent  Variables 

The  ultimate  success  of  any  multivariate  technique,  including  multiple  regression,  starts  with  the 
selection  of  the  variables  to  be  used  in  the  analysis.  Because  multiple  regression  is  a  dependence 
technique,  the  researcher  must  specify  which  variable  is  the  dependent  variable  and  which  variables 
are  the  independent  variables.  Although  many  times  the  options  seem  apparent,  the  researcher 
should  always  consider  three  issues  that  can  affect  any  decision:  strong  theory,  measurement  error, 
and  specification  error. 
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FIGURE  2  Comparison  of  Functional  and  Statistical  Relationships 


STRONG  THEORY  The  selection  of  both  types  of  variables  should  be  based  principally  on  concep¬ 
tual  or  theoretical  grounds,  even  when  the  objective  is  solely  fo  prediction.  The  researcher  should 
always  perform  the  fundamental  decisions  of  variable  select!  n,  even  though  many  options  and  pro¬ 
gram  features  are  available  to  assist  in  model  estimatio  .  If  the  researcher  does  not  exert  judgment 
during  variable  selection,  but  instead  (1)  selects  variables  indiscriminately  or  (2)  allows  for  the 
selection  of  an  independent  variable  to  be  based  solely  on  empirical  bases,  several  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  model  development  will  be  violated. 

MEASUREMENT  ERROR  The  selection  of  a  dependent  variable  is  many  times  dictated  by  the 
research  problem.  In  all  instances,  the  researcher  must  be  aware  of  the  measurement  error,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  dependent  variable.  Measurement  error  refers  to  the  degree  to  which  the  variable  is  an 
accurate  and  consistent  measure  of  the  concept  being  studied.  If  the  variable  used  as  the  dependent 
measure  has  substantial  me  s  r  ment  error,  then  even  the  best  independent  variables  may  be  unable 
to  achieve  acceptable  leve  s  of  predictive  accuracy.  Although  measurement  error  can  come  from 
several  sources,  multip  e  egression  has  no  direct  means  of  correcting  for  known  levels  of  measure¬ 
ment  error  for  the  d  pendent  or  independent  variables. 

Measurement  error  that  is  problematic  may  be  addressed  through  either  of  two  approaches: 

•  Summ  ted  scales,  employ  multiple  variables  to  reduce  the  reliance  on  any  single  variable  as 
the  sole  representative  of  a  concept. 

tructural  equation  modeling  directly  accommodates  measurement  error  in  estimating  the 
effects  of  the  independent  variables  in  any  specified  dependence  relationship. 

Summated  scales  can  be  directly  incorporated  into  multiple  regression  by  replacing  either  depend¬ 
ent  or  independent  variables  with  the  summated  scale  values,  whereas  structural  equation  modeling 
requires  the  use  of  an  entirely  different  technique  generally  regarded  as  much  more  difficult  to 
implement  Thus,  summated  scales  are  recommended  as  the  first  choice  as  a  remedy  for  measure¬ 
ment  error  where  possible. 

SPECIFICATION  ERROR  Perhaps  the  most  problematic  issue  in  independent  variable  selection  is 
specification  error,  which  concerns  the  inclusion  of  irrelevant  variables  or  the  omission  of  relevant 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  1 


Meeting  Multiple  Regression  Objectives 

•  Only  structural  equation  modeling  (SEM)  can  directly  accommodate  measurement  error,  but  using 
summated  scales  can  mitigate  it  when  using  multiple  regression 

•  When  in  doubt,  include  potentially  irrelevant  variables  (they  can  only  confuse  interpretation) 
rather  than  possibly  omitting  a  relevant  variable  (which  can  bias  all  regression  estimates) 


variables  from  the  set  of  independent  variables.  Both  types  of  specification  eno  can  have  substan¬ 
tial  impacts  on  any  regression  analysis,  although  in  quite  different  ways: 

•  Although  the  inclusion  of  irrelevant  variables  does  not  bias  the  re  ul  s  for  the  other  independ¬ 
ent  variables,  it  does  impact  the  regression  variate.  First,  it  reduces  model  parsimony,  which 
may  be  critical  in  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  Second  he  additional  variables  may  mask 
or  replace  the  effects  of  more  useful  variables,  especially  if  some  sequential  form  of  model 
estimation  is  used  (see  the  discussion  of  stage  4  for  more  detail).  Finally,  the  additional  vari¬ 
ables  may  make  the  testing  of  statistical  significanc  of  the  independent  variables  less  precise 
and  reduce  the  statistical  and  practical  significan  of  the  analysis. 

•  Given  the  problems  associated  with  adding  ir  e  evant  variables,  should  the  researcher  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  excluding  relevant  variables?  The  answer  is  definitely  yes,  because  the  exclusion 
of  relevant  variables  can  seriously  b  as  he  results  and  negatively  affect  any  interpretation  of 
them.  In  the  simplest  case,  the  om  tted  variables  are  uncorrelated  with  the  included  variables, 
and  the  only  effect  is  to  reduc  the  overall  predictive  accuracy  of  the  analysis.  When  correla¬ 
tion  exists  between  the  inc  ud  d  and  omitted  variables,  file  effects  of  the  included  variables 
become  biased  to  the  extent  that  they  are  correlated  with  the  omitted  variables.  The  greater  the 
correlation,  the  greater  the  bias.  The  estimated  effects  for  the  included  variables  now  repre¬ 
sent  not  only  their  actual  effects  but  also  the  effects  that  the  included  variables  share  with  the 
omitted  variables.  These  effects  can  lead  to  serious  problems  in  model  interpretation  and  the 
assessment  of  statistical  and  managerial  significance. 

The  resear  her  must  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  variables  to  avoid  both  types  of  specifi¬ 
cation  eno  Perhaps  most  troublesome  is  the  omission  of  relevant  variables,  because  the  variables’ 
effect  can  ot  be  assessed  without  their  inclusion  (see  Rules  of  Thumb  1).  Their  potential  influ- 
enc  on  any  results  heightens  the  need  for  theoretical  and  practical  support  for  all  variables  included 
o  excluded  in  a  multiple  regression  analysis. 


STAGE  2:  RESEARCH  DESIGN  OF  A  MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

Adaptability  and  flexibility  are  two  principal  reasons  for  multiple  regression’s  widespread  usage 
across  a  wide  variety  of  applications.  As  you  will  see  in  the  following  sections,  multiple  regression 
can  represent  a  wide  range  of  dependence  relationships.  In  doing  so,  the  researcher  incorporates 
three  features: 

1.  Sample  size.  Multiple  regression  maintains  the  necessary  levels  of  statistical  power  and 
practical/statistical  significance  across  a  broad  range  of  sample  sizes. 

2.  Unique  elements  of  the  dependence  relationship.  Even  though  independent  variables  are  assumed 
to  be  metric  and  have  a  linear  relationship  with  the  dependent  variable,  both  assumptions  can  be 
relaxed  by  creating  additional  variables  to  represent  these  special  aspects  of  the  relationship. 
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3.  Nature  of  the  independent  variables.  Multiple  regression  accommodates  metric  independent 

variables  that  are  assumed  to  be  fixed  in  nature  as  well  as  those  with  a  random  component. 

Each  of  these  features  plays  a  key  role  in  the  application  of  multiple  regression  to  many  types  of 
research  questions  while  maintaining  the  necessary  levels  of  statistical  and  practical  significance. 

Sample  Size 

The  sample  size  used  in  multiple  regression  is  perhaps  the  single  most  influential  element  under  the 
control  of  the  researcher  in  designing  the  analysis.  The  effects  of  sample  size  are  seen  most  dir  ctly 
in  the  statistical  power  of  the  significance  testing  and  the  generalizability  of  the  result  Both  i  sues 
are  addressed  in  the  following  sections. 

STATISTICAL  POWER  AND  SAMPLE  SIZE  The  size  of  the  sample  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  appro¬ 
priateness  and  the  statistical  power  of  multiple  regression.  Small  samples,  uua  y  characterized  as 
having  fewer  than  30  observations,  are  appropriate  for  analysis  only  by  simple  regression  with  a 
single  independent  variable.  Even  in  these  situations,  only  strong  relationships  can  be  detected  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  Likewise,  large  samples  of  1,000  observations  or  more  make  the  statistical 
significance  tests  overly  sensitive,  often  indicating  that  almost  any  r  lationship  is  statistically  signif¬ 
icant.  With  such  large  samples  the  researcher  must  ensure  that  the  criterion  of  practical  significance 
is  met  along  with  statistical  significance. 

Power  Levels  in  Various  Regression  Models  I  multiple  regression  power  refers  to  the 
probability  of  detecting  as  statistically  significant  a  sp  cific  level  of  R2  or  a  regression  coefficient 
at  a  specified  significance  level  for  a  specific  sample  size.  Sample  size  plays  a  role  in  not  only 
assessing  the  power  of  a  current  analysis,  but  also  in  anticipating  the  statistical  power  of  a  proposed 
analysis. 

Table  5  illustrates  the  interplay  among  the  sample  size,  the  significance  level  (a)  chosen, 
and  the  number  of  independent  variables  in  detecting  a  significant  R1.  The  table  values  are  the 
minimum  R2  that  the  specified  ample  size  will  detect  as  statistically  significant  at  the  specified 
alpha  (a)  level  with  a  power  (probability)  of  .80. 

For  example,  if  the  re  ea  cher  employs  five  independent  variables,  specifies  a  .05  significance 
level,  and  is  satisfied  with  detecting  the  R2  80  percent  of  the  time  it  occurs  (corresponding  to  a 
power  of  .80),  a  sample  of  50  respondents  will  detect  R2  values  of  23  percent  and  greater.  If  the 
sample  is  increase  o  100  respondents,  then  R2  values  of  12  percent  and  above  will  be  detected. 


TABLE 

:  5 

Minimum  ft2  That 

Can  Be  Found  Statistically  Significant  with  a 

Power  of  .80  for 

Varying  Numbers 

of 

Independent  Variables  and 

Sample 

Sizes 

Significance  Level  (a)  =  .01  Significance  Level  (a)  =  .05 

No.  of  Independent  Variables  No.  of  Independent  Variables 


Sample  Size 

2 

5 

10 

20 

2 

5 

10 

20 

20 

45 

56 

71 

NA 

39 

48 

64 

NA 

50 

23 

29 

36 

49 

19 

23 

29 

42 

100 

13 

16 

20 

26 

10 

12 

15 

21 

250 

5 

7 

8 

11 

4 

5 

6 

8 

500 

3 

3 

4 

6 

3 

4 

5 

9 

1,000 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Note:  Values  represent  percentage  of  variance  explained. 
NA  =  not  applicable. 
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But  if  50  respondents  are  all  that  are  available,  and  the  researcher  wants  a  .01  significance  level,  the 
analysis  will  detect  R2  values  only  in  excess  of  29  percent. 

Sample  Size  Requirements  for  Desired  Power.  The  researcher  can  also  consider  the  role  of 
sample  size  in  significance  testing  before  collecting  data.  If  weaker  relationships  are  expected,  the 
researcher  can  make  informed  judgments  as  to  the  necessary  sample  size  to  reasonably  detect  the 
relationships,  if  they  exist 

For  example.  Table  5  demonstrates  that  sample  sizes  of  100  will  detect  fairly  small  R2  values 
(10%  to  15%)  with  up  to  10  independent  variables  and  a  significance  level  of  .05.  However,  if  the 
sample  size  falls  to  50  observations  in  these  situations,  the  minimum  R2  that  can  be  detected  doubles. 

The  researcher  can  also  determine  the  sample  size  needed  to  detect  effects  for  individual  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  given  the  expected  effect  size  (correlation),  the  a  level,  nd  the  power  desired. 
The  possible  computations  are  too  numerous  for  presentation  in  this  discu  on,  and  the  interested 
reader  is  referred  to  texts  dealing  with  power  analyses  [5]  or  to  a  compu  er  program  to  calculate 
sample  size  or  power  for  a  given  situation  [3]. 

Summary.  The  researcher  must  always  be  aware  of  the  an  icipated  power  of  any  proposed 
multiple  regression  analysis.  It  is  critical  to  understand  the  elements  of  the  research  design, 
particularly  sample  size,  that  can  be  changed  to  m  t  the  requirements  for  an  acceptable 
analysis  [9]. 

GENERAUZABIUTY  AND  SAMPLE  SIZE  In  a  dition  to  its  role  in  determining  statistical  power, 
sample  size  also  affects  the  generalizability  of  the  results  by  the  ratio  of  observations  to  independ¬ 
ent  variables.  A  general  rule  is  that  the  r  tio  should  never  Ml  below  5:1,  meaning  that  five  observa¬ 
tions  are  made  for  each  independent  variable  in  the  variate.  Although  the  minimum  ratio  is  5:1,  the 
desired  level  is  between  15  to  20  bservations  for  each  independent  variable.  When  this  level  is 
reached,  the  results  should  be  gen  alizable  if  the  sample  is  representative.  However,  if  a  stepwise 
procedure  is  employed,  the  recommended  level  increases  to  50: 1  because  this  technique  selects  only 
the  strongest  relationships  within  the  data  set  and  suffers  from  a  greater  tendency  to  become 
sample-specific  [16]  I  cases  for  which  the  available  sample  does  not  meet  these  criteria,  the 
researcher  should  b  certain  to  validate  the  generalizability  of  the  results. 

Defining  Degrees  of  Freedom.  As  this  ratio  Mis  below  5:1,  the  researcher  encounters  the  risk 
of  overfitting  th  variate  to  the  sample,  making  the  results  too  specific  to  the  sample  and  thus  lacking 
generaliza  i  ity.  In  understanding  the  concept  of  overfitting,  we  need  to  address  the  statistical  concept 
of  degrees  of  freedom.  In  any  statistical  estimation  procedure,  the  researcher  is  making  estimates  of 
parameters  from  the  sample  data.  In  the  case  of  regression,  the  parameters  are  the  regression  coeffi¬ 
cients  for  each  independent  variable  and  the  constant  term  As  described  earlier,  the  regression  coeffi- 
ients  are  the  weights  used  in  calculating  the  regression  variate  and  indicate  each  independent  variable’s 
contribution  to  the  predicted  value.  What,  then,  is  the  relationship  between  the  number  of  observations 
and  variables?  Let  us  look  at  a  simple  view  of  estimating  parameters  for  some  insight  into  this  problem. 

Each  observation  represents  a  separate  and  independent  unit  of  information  (i.e.,  one  set  of 
values  for  each  independent  variable).  In  a  simplistic  view,  the  researcher  could  dedicate  a  single 
variable  to  perfectly  predicting  only  one  observation,  a  second  variable  to  another  observation,  and 
so  forth.  If  the  sample  is  relatively  small,  then  predictive  accuracy  could  be  quite  high,  and  many  of 
the  observations  would  be  perfectly  predicted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  number  of  estimated 
parameters  (regression  coefficients  and  the  constant)  equals  the  sample  size,  perfect  prediction 
will  occur  even  if  all  the  variable  values  are  random  numbers.  This  scenario  would  be  toMly 
unacceptable  and  considered  extreme  overfitting  because  the  estimated  parameters  have  no  general¬ 
izability,  but  relate  only  to  the  sample  data.  Moreover,  anytime  a  variable  is  added  to  the  regression 
equation,  the  R2  value  will  increase. 
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Degrees  of  Freedom  as  a  Measure  of  Generalizability.  What  happens  to  generalizability  as 
the  sample  size  increases?  We  can  perfectly  predict  one  observation  with  a  single  variable,  but  what 
about  all  the  other  observations?  Thus,  the  researcher  is  searching  for  the  best  regression  model,  one 
with  the  highest  predictive  accuracy  for  the  largest  (most  generalizable)  sample.  The  degree  of  gen¬ 
eralizability  is  represented  by  the  degrees  of  freedom,  calculated  as: 

Degrees  of  freedom  (df)  =  Sample  size  —  Number  of  estimated  parameters 


or 


Degrees  of  freedom  (df) =N— (Number  of  independent  variables  +  1) 

The  larger  the  degrees  of  freedom,  the  more  generalizable  are  the  results.  Degrees  of  freedom 
increase  for  a  given  sample  by  reducing  the  number  of  independent  variables.  Thus,  the  o  jective  is 
to  achieve  the  highest  predictive  accuracy  with  the  most  degrees  of  freedom.  In  our  p  e  eding  exam¬ 
ple,  where  the  number  of  estimated  parameters  equals  the  sample  size,  we  have  perfect  prediction, 
but  zero  degrees  of  freedom!  The  researcher  must  reduce  the  number  of  ind  pendent  variables 
(or  increase  the  sample  size),  lowering  the  predictive  accuracy  but  also  in  reasing  the  degrees  of 
freedom.  No  specific  guidelines  determine  how  large  the  degrees  of  fr  edom  are,  just  that  they  are 
indicative  of  the  generalizability  of  the  results  and  give  an  idea  of  the  verfitting  for  any  regression 
model  as  shown  in  Rules  of  Thumb  2. 

Creating  Additional  Variables 

The  basic  relationship  represented  in  multiple  regression  is  the  linear  association  between  metric 
dependent  and  independent  variables  based  on  the  product-moment  correlation.  One  problem  often 
faced  by  researchers  is  the  desire  to  incorporate  n  nmetric  data,  such  as  gender  or  occupation,  into 
a  regression  equation.  Yet,  as  we  already  disc  ssed,  regression  is  limited  to  metric  data.  Moreover, 
regression’s  inability  to  directly  model  nonli  ear  relationships  may  constrain  the  researcher  when 
laced  with  situations  in  which  a  nonlinear  relationship  (e.g.,  U-shaped)  is  suggested  by  theory  or 
detected  when  examining  the  data. 

USING  VARIABLE  TRANSFORMATIONS  In  these  situations,  new  variables  must  be  created  by 
transformations,  because  multiple  regression  is  totally  reliant  on  creating  new  variables  in  the 
model  to  incorporate  nonmetric  variables  or  represent  any  effects  other  than  linear  relationships. 
We  also  encounter  the  se  of  transformations  as  a  means  of  remedying  violations  of  some 
statistical  assumptio  s,  but  our  purpose  here  is  to  provide  the  researcher  with  a  means  of  modifying 
either  the  dependen  or  independent  variables  for  one  of  two  reasons: 

1.  Improve  or  modify  the  relationship  between  independent  and  dependent  variables 

2.  Enable  the  use  of  nonmetric  variables  in  the  regression  variate 
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Sample  Size  Considerations 

•  Simple  regression  can  be  effective  with  a  sample  size  of  20,  but  maintaining  power  at  .80  in  mul¬ 
tiple  regression  requires  a  minimum  sample  of  50  and  preferably  100  observations  for  most 
research  situations 

•  The  minimum  ratio  of  observations  to  variables  is  5:1,  but  the  preferred  ratio  is  15:1  or  20:1, 
which  should  increase  when  stepwise  estimation  is  used 

•  Maximizing  the  degrees  of  freedom  improves  generalizability  and  addresses  both  model 
parsimony  and  sample  size  concerns 
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Data  transformations  may  be  based  on  reasons  that  are  either  theoretical  (transformations 
whose  appropriateness  is  based  on  the  nature  of  the  data)  or  data  derived  (transformations  that  are 
suggested  strictly  by  an  examination  of  the  data).  In  either  case  the  researcher  must  proceed  many 
times  by  trial  and  error,  constantly  assessing  the  improvement  versus  the  need  for  additional  trans¬ 
formations.  We  explore  these  issues  with  discussions  of  data  transformations  that  enable  the  regres¬ 
sion  analysis  to  best  represent  the  actual  data  and  a  discussion  of  the  creation  of  variables  to 
supplement  the  original  variables. 

All  the  transformations  we  describe  are  easily  carried  out  by  simple  commands  in  all  the 
popular  statistical  packages.  Although  we  focus  on  transformations  that  can  be  computed  in  this 
manner,  other  more  sophisticated  and  complicated  methods  of  data  transformation  e  available 
(e.g.,  see  Box  and  Cox  [4]). 

INCORPORATING  NONMETRIC  DATA  WITH  DUMMY  VARIABLES  O  common  situation  faced 
by  researchers  is  the  desire  to  utilize  nonmetric  independent  variable  Yet,  to  this  point,  all  our 
illustrations  assumed  metric  measurement  for  both  independent  and  dependent  variables.  When  the 
dependent  variable  is  measured  as  a  dichotomous  (0,  1)  variable,  either  discriminant  analysis  or  a 
specialized  form  of  regression  (logistic  regression)  is  appropriat  .  What  can  we  do  when  the  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  are  nonmetric  and  have  two  or  more  categories?  Recall  the  concept  of  dichoto¬ 
mous  variables,  known  as  dummy  variables,  which  can  ct  as  replacement  independent  variables. 
Each  dummy  variable  represents  one  category  of  a  nonmetric  independent  variable,  and  any  non¬ 
metric  variable  with  k  categories  can  be  represented  as  k  —  1  dummy  variables. 

Indicator  Coding:  The  Most  Common  Format.  Of  the  two  forms  of  dummy  variable  coding, 
the  most  common  is  indicator  coding  in  which  each  category  of  the  nonmetric  variable  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  ei  ther  1  or  0.  The  regression  coefficients  for  the  dummy  variables  represent  differences  on 
the  dependent  variable  for  each  g  oup  of  respondents  from  the  reference  category  (i.e.,  the  omitted 
group  that  received  all  zeros).  Thes  group  differences  can  be  assessed  directly,  because  the  coeffi¬ 
cients  are  in  the  same  units  as  the  dependent  variable. 

This  form  of  dummy  variable  coding  can  be  depicted  as  differing  intercepts  for  the  various 
groups,  with  the  refer  nee  category  represented  in  the  constant  term  of  the  regression  model 
(see  Figure  3).  In  this  example,  a  three-category  nonmetric  variable  is  represented  by  two  dummy 
variables  (D,  an  Df)  representing  groups  1  and  2,  with  group  3  the  reference  category.  The  regres¬ 
sion  coefficients  are  2.0  for  Dx  and  —3.0  for  £>2.  These  coefficients  translate  into  three  parallel  lines. 
The  refere  ce  group  (in  this  case  group  3)  is  defined  by  the  regression  equation  with  both  dummy 
variables  qualing  zero.  Group  l’s  line  is  two  units  above  the  line  for  the  reference  group.  Group  2’s 
line  i  three  units  below  the  line  for  reference  group  3.  The  parallel  lines  indicate  that  dummy 
var  ables  do  not  change  the  nature  of  the  relationship,  but  only  provide  for  differing  intercepts 
among  the  groups. 

This  form  of  coding  is  most  appropriate  when  a  logical  reference  group  is  present,  such  as 
in  an  experiment.  Any  time  dummy  variable  coding  is  used,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  comparison 
group  and  remember  that  the  coefficients  represent  the  differences  in  group  means  from  this 
group. 

Effects  Coding.  An  alternative  method  of  dummy-variable  coding  is  termed  effects  coding. 
It  is  the  same  as  indicator  coding  except  that  the  comparison  or  omitted  group  (the  group  that  got  all 
zeros)  is  now  given  the  value  of  —1  instead  of  0  for  the  dummy  variables.  Now  the  coefficients 
represent  differences  for  any  group  from  the  mean  of  all  groups  rather  than  from  the  omitted  group. 
Both  forms  of  dummy-variable  coding  will  give  the  same  predictive  results,  coefficient  of  determi¬ 
nation,  and  regression  coefficients  for  the  continuous  variables.  The  only  differences  will  be  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  dummy-variable  coefficients. 
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Croup  3  (D1  =  0,  D2  =  0) 

Y  =  2  +  1.2X 

FIGURE  3  Inco  po  ating  Nonmetric  Variables  Through  Dummy  Variables 


REPRESENTING  CURVIUNEAR  EFFECTS  WITH  POLYNOMIALS  Several  types  of  data  transforma¬ 
tions  are  app  opriate  for  linearizing  a  curvilinear  relationship.  Direct  approaches  involve  modifying 
the  valu  s  through  some  arithmetic  transformation  (e.g.,  taking  the  square  root  or  logarithm  of  the 
varia  le).  However,  such  transformations  are  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

•  They  are  applicable  only  in  a  simple  curvilinear  relationship  (a  relationship  with  only  one 
turning  or  inflection  point). 

•  They  do  not  provide  any  statistical  means  for  assessing  whether  the  curvilinear  or  linear 
model  is  more  appropriate. 

•  They  accommodate  only  univariate  relationships  and  not  the  interaction  between  variables 
when  more  than  one  independent  variable  is  involved. 

We  now  discuss  a  means  of  creating  new  variables  to  explicitly  model  the  curvilinear 
components  of  the  relationship  and  address  each  of  the  limitations  inherent  in  data 
transformations. 
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Specifying  a  Curvilinear  Effect  Power  transformations  of  an  independent  variable  that  add  a 
nonlinear  component  for  each  additional  power  of  the  independent  variable  are  known  as 
polynomials.  The  power  of  1  (X1)  represents  the  linear  component  and  is  the  form  discussed  so  far 
in  this  chapter.  The  power  of  2,  the  variable  squared  (X2),  represents  the  quadratic  component.  In 
graphical  terms,  X2  represents  the  first  inflection  point  of  a  curvilinear  relationship.  A  cubic  compo¬ 
nent,  represented  by  the  variable  cubed  (X3),  adds  a  second  inflection  point  With  these  variables, 
and  even  higher  powers,  we  can  accommodate  more  complex  relationships  than  are  possible  with 
only  transformations.  For  example,  in  a  simple  regression  model,  a  curvilinear  model  with  one 
turning  point  can  be  modeled  with  the  equation 

Y=b0  +  b1X1  +  b2X12 

where 


b0  =  intercept 
h,X,  =  linear  effect  of  X, 
h2Xi2  =  curvilinear  effect  of  Xj 

Although  any  number  of  nonlinear  components  may  be  added,  the  cubic  term  is  usually  the 
highest  power  used.  Multivariate  polynomials  are  crea  d  when  the  regression  equation  contains 
two  or  more  independent  variables.  We  follow  the  sam  procedure  for  creating  the  polynomial 
terms  as  before,  but  must  also  create  an  additio  al  term,  the  interaction  term  (X^X^,  which  is 
needed  for  each  variable  combination  to  represent  fully  the  multivariate  effects.  In  graphical  terms, 
a  two-variable  multivariate  polynomial  is  po  trayed  by  a  surface  with  one  peak  or  valley.  For 
higher-order  polynomials,  the  best  form  of  interpretation  is  obtained  by  plotting  the  surface  from 
the  predicted  values. 

Interpreting  a  Curvilinear  Effect.  As  each  new  variable  is  entered  into  the  regression  equa¬ 
tion,  we  can  also  perform  a  di  ec  statistical  test  of  the  nonlinear  components,  which  we  cannot  do 
with  data  transformations.  However,  multicollinearity  can  create  problems  in  assessing  the  statisti¬ 
cal  significance  of  the  individual  coefficients  to  the  extent  that  the  researcher  should  assess  incre¬ 
mental  effects  as  a  measure  of  any  polynomial  terms  in  a  three-step  process: 

1.  Estimate  th  o  iginal  regression  equation. 

2.  Estima  e  the  curvilinear  relationship  (original  equation  plus  polynomial  term). 

3.  Asse  s  the  change  in  l?2.  If  it  is  statistically  significant,  then  a  significant  curvilinear  effect  is 

pre  nL  The  focus  is  on  the  incremental  effect,  not  the  significance  of  individual  variables. 

Three  (two  nonlinear  and  one  linear)  relationships  are  shown  in  Figure  4.  For  interpreta¬ 
tion  purposes,  the  positive  quadratic  term  indicates  a  U-shaped  curve,  whereas  a  negative  coeffi- 
ient  indicates  a  D-shaped  curve.  The  use  of  a  cubic  term  can  represent  such  forms  as  the 
S-shaped  or  growth  curve  quite  easily,  but  it  is  generally  best  to  plot  the  values  to  interpret  the 
actual  shape. 

How  many  terms  should  be  added?  Common  practice  is  to  start  with  the  linear  component 
and  then  sequentially  add  higher-order  polynomials  until  nonsignificance  is  achieved.  The 
use  of  polynomials,  however,  also  has  potential  problems.  First,  each  additional  term  requires 
a  degree  of  freedom,  which  may  be  particularly  restrictive  with  small  sample  sizes.  This  limita¬ 
tion  does  not  occur  with  data  transformations.  Also,  multicollinearity  is  introduced  by  the 
additional  terms  and  makes  statistical  significance  testing  of  the  polynomial  terms  inappropri¬ 
ate.  Instead,  the  researcher  must  compare  the  R2  values  from  the  equation  model  with 
linear  terms  to  the  R2  for  the  equation  with  the  polynomial  terms.  Testing  for  the  statistical 
significance  of  the  incremental  R2  is  the  appropriate  manner  of  assessing  the  impact  of  the 
polynomials. 
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FIGURE  4  Representing  Nonlinear  Relationships  with  Polynomials 


REPRESENTING  INTERACTION  OR  MODERATOR  E  F  CTS  The  nonlinear  relationships  just 
discussed  require  the  creation  of  an  additional  va  iable  (e.g.,  the  squared  term)  to  represent  the 
changing  slope  of  the  relationship  over  the  range  of  the  independent  variable.  This  variable  focuses 
on  the  relationship  between  a  single  independent  variable  and  the  dependent  variable.  But  what  if  an 
independent-dependent  variable  relation  hip  is  affected  by  another  independent  variable?  This 
situation  is  termed  a  moderator  effect,  which  occurs  when  the  moderator  variable,  a  second  inde¬ 
pendent  variable,  changes  the  form  of  th  relationship  between  another  independent  variable  and  the 
dependent  variable.  It  is  also  known  as  an  interaction  effect  and  is  similar  to  the  interaction  term 
found  in  analysis  of  variance  and  multivariate  analysis  of  variance. 

Examples  of  Modera  or  Effects.  The  most  common  moderator  effect  employed  in  multiple 
regression  is  the  quasi  or  ilinear  moderator,  in  which  the  slope  of  the  relationship  of  one  independ¬ 
ent  variable  (Xj)  ch  nges  across  values  of  the  moderator  variable  (Xf)  [7, 14], 

In  our  earlie  example  of  credit  card  usage,  assume  that  family  income  (Xf)  was  found  to  be  a 
positive  mode  ator  of  the  relationship  between  family  size  (X,)  and  credit  card  usage  (Y).  It  would 
mean  that  the  expected  change  in  credit  card  usage  based  on  family  size  (h,,  the  regression  coeffi¬ 
cient  for  Xj)  might  be  lower  for  families  with  low  incomes  and  higher  for  families  with  higher 
incom  s  Without  the  moderator  effect,  we  assumed  that  family  size  had  a  constant  effect  on  the 
number  of  credit  cards  used,  but  the  interaction  term  tells  us  that  this  relationship  changes,  depend- 
i  g  on  family  income  level.  Note  that  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  effects  of  family  size  or 
amily  income  by  themselves  are  unimportant,  but  instead  that  the  interaction  term  complements 
their  explanation  of  credit  card  usage. 

Adding  the  Moderator  Effect.  The  moderator  effect  is  represented  in  multiple  regression  by 
a  term  quite  similar  to  the  polynomials  described  earlier  to  represent  nonlinear  effects.  The  moder¬ 
ator  term  is  a  compound  variable  formed  by  multiplying  Xj  by  the  moderator  X2,  which  is  entered 
into  the  regression  equation.  In  fact,  the  nonlinear  term  can  be  viewed  as  a  form  of  interaction, 
where  the  independent  variable  “moderates”  itself,  thus  the  squared  term  (XfXj).  The  moderated 
relationship  is  represented  as 
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Y — bo  +  b\Xi  +  b2X2  +  bjX^Xj 


where 


b0  =  intercept 
fcjXj  =  linear  effect  of  X1 
b2X 2  =  linear  effect  of  X2 
bjX^X2  =  moderator  effect  of  X2  on  X1 

Because  of  the  multicoLlinearity  among  the  old  and  new  variables,  an  approach  simila  to  testing  for 
the  significance  of  polynomial  (nonlinear)  effects  is  employed.  To  determine  whethe  the  moderator 
effect  is  significant,  the  researcher  follows  a  three-step  process: 

1.  Estimate  the  original  (unmoderated)  equation. 

2.  Estimate  the  moderated  relationship  (original  equation  plus  moderat  r  variable). 

3.  Assess  the  change  in  R2:  If  it  is  statistically  significant,  then  a  significant  moderator  effect  is 

present  Only  the  incremental  effect  is  assessed,  not  the  significance  of  individual  variables. 

Interpreting  Moderator  Effects.  The  interpretation  of  the  regression  coefficients  changes 
slightly  in  moderated  relationships.  The  by  coefficient  the  moderator  effect,  indicates  the  unit 
change  in  the  effect  cfXj  as  X2  changes.  The  by  and  b2  c  efficients  now  represent  the  effects  ofXj 
and  X2,  respectively,  when  the  other  independent  vari  be  is  zero.  In  the  unmoderated  relationship, 
the  coefficient  represents  the  effect  of  Xx  acres  all  levels  of  X2,  and  similarly  for  b2.  Thus,  in 
unmoderated  regression,  the  regression  coeffi  ients  b]  and  b2  are  averaged  across  levels  of  the  other 
independent  variables,  whereas  in  a  mode  ated  relationship  they  are  separate  from  the  other  inde¬ 
pendent  variables.  To  determine  the  tota  ffect  of  an  independent  variable,  the  separate  and  moder¬ 
ated  effects  must  be  combined.  The  overall  effect  of  for  any  value  of  X2  can  be  found  by 
substituting  the  X2  value  into  the  ollowing  equation: 

^total  =  b\  +  bjX2 

For  example,  assume  a  moderated  regression  resulted  in  the  following  coefficients:  b3  =  2.0 
and  b3  =  .5.  If  the  value  of  X2  ranges  from  1  to  7,  the  researcher  can  calculate  the  total  effect  of  X1  at 
any  value  of  X2.  Wh  n  X2  equals  3,  the  total  effect  of  X1  is  3.5  [2.0  +  .5(3)].  When  X2  increases  to  7, 
the  total  effect  of  X1  is  now  5.5  [2.0  +  .5(7)]. 

We  can  se  the  moderator  effect  at  work,  making  the  relationship  of  X1  and  the  dependent 
variable  ch  nge,  given  the  level  of  X2.  Excellent  discussions  of  moderated  relationships  in  multiple 
regres  ion  are  available  in  a  number  of  sources  [5, 7, 14], 

SUMMARY  The  creation  of  new  variables  provides  the  researcher  with  great  flexibility  in  repre¬ 
senting  a  wide  range  of  relationships  within  regression  models  (see  Rules  of  Thumb  3).  Yet  too 
often  the  desire  for  better  model  fit  leads  to  the  inclusion  of  these  special  relationships  without  the¬ 
oretical  support  In  those  instances  the  researcher  is  running  a  much  greater  risk  of  finding  results 
with  little  or  no  generalizability.  Instead,  in  using  these  additional  variables,  the  researcher  must  be 
guided  by  theory  that  is  supported  by  empirical  analysis.  In  this  manner,  both  practical  and  statisti¬ 
cal  significance  can  hopefully  be  met 


STAGE  3:  ASSUMPTIONS  IN  MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

We  have  shown  how  improvements  in  prediction  of  the  dependent  variable  are  possible  by  adding 
independent  variables  and  even  transforming  them  to  represent  aspects  of  the  relationship  that  are 
not  linear.  To  do  so,  however,  we  must  make  several  assumptions  about  the  relationships  between 
the  dependent  and  independent  variables  that  affect  the  statistical  procedure  (least  squares)  used  for 
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Variable  Transformations 

•  Nonmetric  variables  can  only  be  included  in  a  regression  analysis  by  creating  dummy  variables 

•  Dummy  variables  can  only  be  interpreted  in  relation  to  their  reference  category 

•  Adding  an  additional  polynomial  term  represents  another  inflection  point  in  the  curvilinear 
relationship 

•  Quadratic  and  cubic  polynomials  are  generally  sufficient  to  represent  most  curvilinear  relationships 

•  Assessing  the  significance  of  a  polynomial  or  interaction  term  is  accomplished  by  evaluating 
incremental  R2,  not  the  significance  of  individual  coefficients,  due  to  high  multicollinearity 


multiple  regression.  In  the  following  sections  we  discuss  testing  for  the  assumpt  on  and  corrective 
actions  to  take  if  violations  occur. 

The  basic  issue  is  whether,  in  the  course  of  calculating  the  regressio  c  efficients  and  predict¬ 
ing  the  dependent  variable,  the  assumptions  of  regression  analysis  are  m  t  Are  the  errors  in  predic¬ 
tion  a  result  of  an  actual  absence  of  a  relationship  among  the  variab  e  ,  or  are  they  caused  by  some 
characteristics  of  the  data  not  accommodated  by  the  regression  odel?  The  assumptions  to  be 
examined  are  in  four  areas: 

1.  Linearity  of  the  phenomenon  measured 

2.  Constant  variance  of  the  error  terms 

3.  Independence  of  the  error  terms 

4.  Normality  of  the  error  term  distribution 

Assessing  Individual  Variables  Versus  the  Variate 

Before  addressing  the  individual  assumptions,  we  must  first  understand  that  the  assumptions  under¬ 
lying  multiple  regression  analysis  apply  both  to  the  individual  variables  (dependent  and  independ¬ 
ent)  and  to  the  relationship  as  a  whole.  In  multiple  regression,  once  the  variate  is  derived,  it  acts 
collectively  in  predicting  the  d  pendent  variable,  which  necessitates  assessing  the  assumptions  not 
only  for  individual  vari  bl  s  but  also  for  the  variate  itself  This  section  focuses  on  examining  the 
variate  and  its  relationship  with  the  dependent  variable  for  meeting  the  assumptions  of  multiple 
regression.  These  alyses  actually  must  be  performed  after  the  regression  model  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  in  stag  4.  Thus,  testing  for  assumptions  must  occur  not  only  in  the  initial  phases  of  the 
regression,  but  also  after  the  model  has  been  estimated. 

A  common  question  is  posed  by  many  researchers:  Why  examine  the  individual  variables 
when  we  can  just  examine  the  variate  and  avoid  the  time  and  effort  expended  in  assessing  the  indi- 
vidua  variables?  The  answer  rests  in  the  insight  gained  in  examining  the  individual  variables  in 
wo  areas: 

•  Have  assumption  violations  for  individual  variable(s)  caused  their  relationships  to  be 
misrepresented? 

•  What  are  the  sources  and  remedies  of  any  assumptions  violations  for  the  variate? 

Only  with  a  thorough  examination  of  the  individual  variables  will  the  researcher  be  able  to  address 
these  two  key  questions.  If  only  the  variate  is  assessed,  then  the  researcher  not  only  has 
little  insight  into  how  to  correct  any  problems,  but  perhaps  more  importantly  does  not  know  what 
opportunities  were  missed  for  better  representations  of  the  individual  variables  and,  ultimately,  the 
variate. 
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Methods  of  Diagnosis 

The  principal  measure  of  prediction  error  for  the  variate  is  the  residual — the  difference  between  the 
observed  and  predicted  values  for  the  dependent  variable.  When  examining  residuals,  some  form  of 
standardization  is  recommended  to  make  the  residuals  directly  comparable.  (In  their  original  form, 
larger  predicted  values  naturally  have  larger  residuals.)  The  most  widely  used  is  the  studentized 
residual,  whose  values  correspond  to  t  values.  This  correspondence  makes  it  quite  easy  to  assess  the 
statistical  significance  of  particularly  large  residuals. 

Plotting  the  residuals  versus  the  independent  or  predicted  variables  is  a  basic  method  of  iden¬ 
tifying  assumption  violations  for  the  overall  relationship.  Use  of  the  residual  plots  however, 
depends  on  several  key  considerations: 

•  The  most  common  residual  plot  involves  the  residuals  (/*)  versus  the  predicted  dependent 
values  (Tj).  For  a  simple  regression  model,  the  residuals  may  be  p  o  ted  against  either  the 
dependent  or  independent  variables,  because  they  are  directly  related.  In  multiple  regression, 
however,  only  the  predicted  dependent  values  represent  th  total  effect  of  the  regression 
variate.  Thus,  unless  the  residual  analysis  intends  to  conce  tr  te  on  only  a  single  variable,  the 
predicted  dependent  variables  are  used. 

•  Violations  of  each  assumption  can  be  identified  by  spe  ific  patterns  of  the  residuals.  Figure  5 
contains  a  number  of  residual  plots  that  addres  he  basic  assumptions  discussed  in  the 
following  sections.  One  plot  of  special  interest  i  the  null  plot  (Figure  5a),  the  plot  of  residuals 
when  all  assumptions  are  met.  The  null  p  ot  shows  the  residuals  felling  randomly,  with 
relatively  equal  dispersion  about  zero  and  no  strong  tendency  to  be  either  greater  or  less  than 
zero.  Likewise,  no  pattern  is  found  for  la  ge  versus  small  values  of  the  independent  variable.  The 
remaining  residual  plots  will  be  used  to  illustrate  methods  of  examining  for  violations  of  the 
assumptions  underlying  regression  analysis.  In  the  following  sections,  we  examine  a  series  of 
statistical  tests  that  can  complement  the  visual  examination  of  the  residual  plots. 

Linearity  of  the  Phenomenon 

The  linearity  of  the  rela  ionship  between  dependent  and  independent  variables  represents  the  degree 
to  which  the  change  in  the  dependent  variable  is  associated  with  the  independent  variable.  The 
regression  coelficie  t  is  constant  across  the  range  of  values  for  the  independent  variable.  The  concept 
of  correlation  is  based  on  a  linear  relationship,  thus  making  it  a  critical  issue  in  regression  analysis. 
Linearity  of  any  bivariate  relationship  is  easily  examined  through  residual  plots.  Figure  5b  shows  a 
typical  pa  tern  of  residuals  indicating  the  existence  of  a  nonlinear  relationship  not  represented  in  the 
curie  t  model.  Any  consistent  curvilinear  pattern  in  the  residuals  indicates  that  corrective  action  will 
inc  ease  both  the  predictive  accuracy  of  the  model  and  the  validity  of  the  estimated  coefficients. 
Corrective  action  can  take  one  of  three  forms: 

•  Transforming  the  data  values  (e.g.,  logarithm,  square  root,  etc.)  of  one  or  more  independent 
variables  to  achieve  linearity  [10] 

•  Directly  including  the  nonlinear  relationships  in  the  regression  model,  such  as  through  the 
creation  of  polynomial  terms 

•  Using  specialized  methods  such  as  nonlinear  regression  specifically  designed  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  curvilinear  effects  of  independent  variables  or  more  complex  nonlinear  relationships 


IDENTIFYING  THE  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES  FOR  ACTION  How  do  we  determine  which 
independent  variable(s)  to  select  for  corrective  action?  In  multiple  regression  with  more  than  one 
independent  variable,  an  examination  of  the  residuals  shows  only  the  combined  effects  of  all  inde¬ 
pendent  variables,  but  we  cannot  examine  any  independent  variable  separately  in  a  residual  plot.  To 
do  so,  we  use  what  are  called  partial  regression  plots,  which  show  the  relationship  of  a  single 
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(a)  Null  plot 


(b)  Nonlinearity 


(c)  Heteroscedastici  y 


(g)  Normal  histogram 


(h)  Nonlinearity  and  heteroscedasticity 


FIGURE  5  Graphical  An  ysis  of  Residuals 


indep  ndent  variable  to  the  dependent  variable,  controlling  for  the  effects  of  all  other  independent 
riables.  As  such,  the  partial  regression  plot  portrays  the  unique  relationship  between  dependent  and 
ndependent  variables.  These  plots  differ  from  the  residual  plots  just  discussed  because  the  line  run¬ 
ning  through  the  center  of  the  points,  which  was  horizontal  in  the  earlier  plots  (refer  to  Figure  5), 
will  now  slope  up  or  down  depending  on  whether  the  regression  coefficient  for  that  independent 
variable  is  positive  or  negative. 

Examining  the  observations  around  this  line  is  done  exactly  as  before,  but  now  the  curvilinear 
pattern  indicates  a  nonlinear  relationship  between  a  specific  independent  variable  and  the  dependent 
variable.  This  method  is  more  useful  when  several  independent  variables  are  involved,  because  we 
can  tell  which  specific  variables  violate  the  assumption  of  linearity  and  apply  the  needed  remedies 
only  to  them.  Also,  the  identification  of  outliers  or  influential  observations  is  facilitated  on  the  basis 
of  one  independent  variable  at  a  time. 
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Constant  Variance  of  the  Error  Term 

The  presence  of  unequal  variances  (heteroscedasticity)  is  one  of  the  most  common  assumption 
violations.  Diagnosis  is  made  with  residual  plots  or  simple  statistical  tests.  Plotting  the  residuals 
(studentized)  against  the  predicted  dependent  values  and  comparing  them  to  the  null  plot  (see 
Figure  5a)  shows  a  consistent  pattern  if  the  variance  is  not  constant  Perhaps  the  most  common  pat¬ 
tern  is  triangle-shaped  in  either  direction  (Figure  5c).  A  diamond-shaped  pattern  (Figure  5d)  can 
be  expected  in  the  case  of  percentages  where  more  variation  is  expected  in  the  midrange  than  at 
the  tails.  Many  times,  a  number  of  violations  occur  simultaneously,  such  as  in  nonlinearity  and 
heteroscedasticity  (Figure  5h).  Remedies  for  one  of  the  violations  often  correct  pro  lems  in  other 
areas  as  well. 

Each  statistical  computer  program  has  statistical  tests  for  heteroscedas  ici  y.  For  example, 
SPSS  provides  the  Levene  test  for  homogeneity  of  variance,  which  measur  the  equality  of  vari¬ 
ances  for  a  single  pair  of  variables.  Its  use  is  particularly  recommended  be  a  se  it  is  less  affected  by 
departures  from  normality,  another  frequently  occurring  problem  in  r  g  ssion. 

If  heteroscedasticity  is  present,  two  remedies  are  available  If  th  violation  can  be  attributed 
to  a  single  independent  variable  through  the  analysis  of  residua  plots  discussed  earlier,  then  the 
procedure  of  weighted  least  squares  can  be  employed.  More  direct  and  easier,  however,  are  a 
number  of  variance-stabilizing  transformations  that  allow  the  transformed  variables  to  exhibit 
homoscedasticity  (equality  of  variance)  and  be  used  dir  ctly  in  our  regression  model. 


Independence  of  the  Error  Terms 

We  assume  in  regression  that  each  predict  d  alue  is  independent,  which  means  that  the  predicted 
value  is  not  related  to  any  other  predictio  ;  that  is,  they  are  not  sequenced  by  any  variable.  We  can 
best  identify  such  an  occurrence  by  plotting  the  residuals  against  any  possible  sequencing  variable. 
If  the  residuals  are  independent,  the  pattern  should  appear  random  and  similar  to  the  null  plot  of 
residuals.  Violations  will  be  ide  dried  by  a  consistent  pattern  in  the  residuals.  Figure  5e  displays 
a  residual  plot  that  exhibits  an  association  between  the  residuals  and  time,  a  common  sequencing 
variable.  Another  frequent  pattern  is  shown  in  Figure  5f.  This  pattern  occurs  when  basic  model 
conditions  change  but  are  not  included  in  the  model.  For  example,  swimsuit  sales  are  measured 
monthly  for  12  mon  s,  with  two  winter  seasons  versus  a  single  summer  season,  yet  no  seasonal 
indicator  is  e  timated.  The  residual  pattern  will  show  negative  residuals  for  the  winter  months 
versus  positive  residuals  for  the  summer  months.  Data  transformations,  such  as  first  differences  in  a 
time  serie  model,  inclusion  of  indicator  variables,  or  specially  formulated  regression  models,  can 
address  this  violation  if  it  occurs. 


Normality  of  the  Error  Term  Distribution 

Perbaps  the  most  frequently  encountered  assumption  violation  is  nonnormalify  of  the  independent 
or  dependent  variables  or  both  [13].  The  simplest  diagnostic  for  the  set  of  independent  variables  in 
the  equation  is  a  histogram  of  residuals,  with  a  visual  check  for  a  distribution  approximating  the 
normal  distribution  (see  Figure  5g).  Although  attractive  because  of  its  simplicity,  this  method  is 
particularly  difficult  in  smaller  samples,  where  the  distribution  is  ill-formed.  A  better  method  is  the 
use  of  normal  probability  plots.  They  differ  from  residual  plots  in  that  the  standardized  residuals 
are  compared  with  the  normal  distribution.  The  normal  distribution  makes  a  straight  diagonal  line, 
and  the  plotted  residuals  are  compared  with  the  diagonal.  If  a  distribution  is  normal,  the  residual  line 
closely  follows  the  diagonal.  The  same  procedure  can  compare  the  dependent  or  independent  vari¬ 
ables  separately  to  the  normal  distribution  [6]. 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  4 


Assessing  Statistical  Assumptions 

•  Testing  assumptions  must  be  done  not  only  for  each  dependent  and  independent  variable,  but  for 
the  variate  as  well 

•  Graphical  analyses  (i.e.,  partial  regression  plots,  residual  plots,  and  normal  probability  plots)  are 
the  most  widely  used  methods  of  assessing  assumptions  for  the  variate 

•  Remedies  for  problems  found  in  the  variate  must  be  accomplished  by  modifying  one  or  more 
independent  variables 


Summary 

Analysis  of  residuals,  whether  with  the  residual  plots  or  statistical  tests,  provides  a  simple  yet 
powerful  set  of  analytical  tools  for  examining  the  appropriateness  o  ur  regression  model. 
Too  often,  however,  these  analyses  are  not  made,  and  the  violations  of  assumptions  are  left 
intact.  Thus,  users  of  the  results  are  unaware  of  the  potential  ina  curacies  that  may  be  present, 
which  range  from  inappropriate  tests  of  the  significance  of  coe  ficients  (either  showing  signifi¬ 
cance  when  it  is  not  present,  or  vice  versa)  to  the  biased  and  inaccurate  predictions  of  the 
dependent  variable.  We  strongly  recommend  that  these  methods  be  applied  for  each  set  of  data 
and  regression  model  (see  Rules  of  Thumb  4).  Applic  tion  of  the  remedies,  particularly  trans¬ 
formations  of  the  data,  will  increase  confidence  i  he  interpretations  and  predictions  from 
multiple  regression. 

STAGE  4:  ESTIMATING  THE  REGRESSION  MODEL  AND  ASSESSING 
OVERALL  MODEL  FIT 

Having  specified  the  objectives  of  th  regression  analysis,  selected  the  independent  and  dependent 
variables,  addressed  the  issues  of  research  design,  and  assessed  the  variables  for  meeting  the 
assumptions  of  regression,  the  researcher  is  now  ready  to  estimate  the  regression  model  and  assess 
the  overall  predictive  ac  u  acy  of  the  independent  variables  (see  Figure  6).  In  this  stage,  the 
researcher  must  accompli  h  three  basic  tasks: 

1.  Select  a  met  d  for  specifying  the  regression  model  to  be  estimated. 

2.  Assess  the  statistical  significance  of  the  overall  model  in  predicting  the  dependent  variable. 

3.  Determine  whether  any  of  the  observations  exert  an  undue  influence  on  the  results. 

Selecting  an  Estimation  Technique 

In  most  instances  of  multiple  regression,  the  researcher  has  a  number  of  possible  independent 
variables  from  which  to  choose  for  inclusion  in  the  regression  equation.  Sometimes  the  set  of 
independent  variables  is  exactly  specified  and  the  regression  model  is  essentially  used  in  a  con¬ 
firmatory  approach.  In  other  instances,  the  researcher  may  use  the  estimation  technique  to  pick 
and  choose  among  the  set  of  independent  variables  with  either  sequential  search  methods  or 
combinatorial  processes.  Each  is  designed  to  assist  the  researcher  in  finding  the  best  regression 
model  through  different  approaches.  All  three  approaches  to  specifying  the  regression  model  are 
discussed  next. 

CONFIRMATORY  SPECIFICATION  The  simplest,  yet  perhaps  most  demanding,  approach  for 
specifying  the  regression  model  is  to  employ  a  confirmatory  perspective  wherein  the  researcher 
specifies  the  exact  set  of  independent  variables  to  be  included.  As  compared  with  the  sequential  or 
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combinatorial  approaches  to  be  discussed  next,  the  researcher  has  total  control  over  the  variable 
selection.  Although  the  confirmatory  specification  is  simple  in  concept,  the  researcher  is  completely 
responsible  for  the  trade-offs  between  more  independent  variables  and  greater  predictive  accuracy 
versus  model  parsimony  and  concise  explanation.  Particularly  problematic  are  specification  errors  of 
either  omission  or  inclusion.  The  researcher  must  avoid  being  guided  by  empirical  information  and 
instead  rely  heavily  on  theoretical  justification  for  a  truly  confirmatory  approach. 

SEQUENTIAL  SEARCH  METHODS  In  a  marked  contrast  to  the  prior  approach,  sequential  search 
methods  have  in  common  the  general  approach  of  estimating  the  regression  equation  by  consid  ing 
a  set  of  variables  defined  by  the  researcher,  and  then  selectively  adding  or  deleting  among  hese 
variables  until  some  overall  criterion  measure  is  achieved.  This  approach  provides  a  o  jective 
method  for  selecting  variables  that  maximizes  the  prediction  while  employing  the  sm  I  lest  number 
of  variables.  Two  types  of  sequential  search  approaches  are  (1)  stepwise  estimati  n  a  d  (2)  forward 
addition  and  backward  elimination.  In  each  approach,  variables  are  individually  a  sessed  for  their 
contribution  to  prediction  of  the  dependent  variable  and  added  to  or  deleted  f  om  the  regression 
model  based  on  their  relative  contribution.  The  stepwise  procedure  is  discu  sed  and  then  contrasted 
with  the  forward  addition  and  backward  elimination  procedures. 

Stepwise  Estimation.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  sequential  approach  to  variable  selection  is 
stepwise  estimation.  This  approach  enables  the  research  r  to  examine  the  contribution  of  each 
independent  variable  to  the  regression  model.  Each  variable  is  considered  for  inclusion  prior  to 
developing  the  equation.  The  independent  variable  w  th  the  greatest  contribution  is  added  first. 
Independent  variables  are  then  selected  for  inclusion  based  on  their  incremental  contribution  over 
the  variable(s)  already  in  the  equation.  The  ste  wise  procedure  is  illustrated  in  Figure  7.  The 
specific  issues  at  each  stage  are  as  follows: 

1.  Start  with  the  simple  regression  model  by  selecting  the  one  independent  variable  that  is  the 
most  highly  correlated  with  the  dependent  variable.  The  equation  would  be  Y=b0  +  b\X\. 

2.  Examine  the  partial  correlation  coefficients  to  find  an  additional  independent  variable  that 
explains  the  largest  stati  tically  significant  portion  of  the  unexplained  (error)  variance 
remaining  from  the  fir  t  regression  equation. 

3.  Recompute  the  reg  e  ion  equation  using  the  two  independent  variables,  and  examine  the 
partial  F  value  or  he  original  variable  in  the  model  to  see  whether  it  still  makes  a  significant 
contribution  given  the  presence  of  the  new  independent  variable.  If  it  does  not,  eliminate  the 
variable.  This  ability  to  eliminate  variables  already  in  the  model  distinguishes  the  stepwise 
model  It  m  the  forward  addition/backward  elimination  models.  If  the  original  variable  still 
makes  a  ignificant  contribution,  the  equation  would  be  Y=b0  +  b3X3  +  b2X2. 

4.  Continue  this  procedure  by  examining  all  independent  variables  not  in  the  model  to  determine 
whether  one  would  make  a  statistically  significant  addition  to  the  current  equation  and  thus 
should  be  included  in  a  revised  equation.  If  a  new  independent  variable  is  included,  examine 
all  independent  variables  previously  in  the  model  to  judge  whether  they  should  be  kept 

5.  Continue  adding  independent  variables  until  none  of  the  remaining  candidates  for  inclusion 
would  contribute  a  statistically  significant  improvement  in  predictive  accuracy.  This  point 
occurs  when  all  of  the  remaining  partial  regression  coefficients  are  nonsignificant 

A  potential  bias  in  the  stepwise  procedure  results  from  considering  only  one  variable  for  selection  at 
a  time.  Suppose  variables  X3  and  X4  together  would  explain  a  significant  portion  of  the  variance 
(each  given  the  presence  of  the  other),  but  neither  is  significant  by  itself.  In  this  situation,  neither 
would  be  considered  for  the  final  model.  Also,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  multicolUnearity  among 
the  independent  variables  can  substantially  affect  all  sequential  estimation  methods. 
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Forward  Addition  and  Backward  Elimination.  The  procedures  of  forward  addition  and 
backward  elimination  are  largely  trial-and-error  processes  for  finding  the  best  regression 
stimates.  The  forward  addition  model  is  similar  to  the  stepwise  procedure  in  that  it  builds  the 
regression  equation  starting  with  a  single  independent  variable,  whereas  the  backward  elimination 
procedure  starts  with  a  regression  equation  including  all  the  independent  variables  and  then  deletes 
independent  variables  that  do  not  contribute  significandy.  The  primary  distinction  of  the  stepwise 
approach  from  the  forward  addition  and  backward  elimination  procedures  is  its  ability  to  add  or 
delete  variables  at  each  stage.  Once  a  variable  is  added  or  deleted  in  the  forward  addition  or  back¬ 
ward  elimination  schemes,  the  action  cannot  be  reversed  at  a  later  stage.  Thus,  the  ability  of  the 
stepwise  method  to  add  and  delete  makes  it  the  preferred  method  among  most  researchers. 

Caveats  to  Sequential  Search  Methods.  To  many  researchers,  the  sequential  search  meth¬ 
ods  seem  the  perfect  solution  to  the  dilemma  laced  in  the  confirmatory  approach  by  achieving  the 
maximum  predictive  power  with  only  those  variables  that  contribute  in  a  statistically  significant 
amount.  Yet  in  the  selection  of  variables  for  inclusion  in  the  regression  variate,  three  critical  caveats 
markedly  affect  the  resulting  regression  equation. 
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1.  The  multicollinearity  among  independent  variables  has  substantial  impact  on  the  final  model 
specification.  Let  us  examine  the  situation  with  two  independent  variables  that  have  almost 
equal  correlations  with  the  dependent  variable  that  are  also  highly  correlated.  The  criterion  for 
inclusion  or  deletion  in  these  approaches  is  to  maximize  the  incremental  predictive  power  of 
the  additional  variable.  If  one  of  these  variables  enters  the  regression  model,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  the  other  variable  will  also  enter  because  these  variables  are  highly  correlated 
and  separately  show  little  unique  variance  (see  the  later  discussion  on  multicollinearity).  For 
this  reason,  the  researcher  must  assess  the  effects  of  multicollinearity  in  model  interpretation 
by  not  only  examining  the  final  regression  equation,  but  also  examining  the  direct  correlations 
of  all  potential  independent  variables.  This  knowledge  will  help  the  researcher  to  a  oid 
concluding  that  the  independent  variables  that  do  not  enter  the  model  are  incons  qu  ntial 
when  in  feet  they  may  be  highly  related  to  the  dependent  variable,  but  also  corre  ted  with 
variables  already  in  the  model.  Although  the  sequential  search  approaches  w  11  maximize  the 
predictive  ability  of  the  regression  model,  the  researcher  must  be  careful  i  using  these  meth¬ 
ods  in  establishing  the  impact  of  independent  variables  without  consid  ring  multicollinearity 
among  independent  variables. 

2.  All  sequential  search  methods  create  a  loss  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  researcher.  Even 
though  the  researcher  does  specify  the  variables  to  be  conside  ed  for  the  regression  variate,  it 
is  the  estimation  technique,  interpreting  the  empirical  data,  that  specifies  the  final  regression 
model.  In  many  situations,  complications  such  as  multic  I  linearity  can  result  in  a  final  regres¬ 
sion  model  that  achieves  the  highest  levels  of  predictiv  accuracy,  but  has  little  managerial 
relevance  in  terms  of  variables  included  and  so  on.  Yet  in  such  instances,  what  recourse  does 
the  researcher  have?  The  ability  to  specify  the  final  regression  model  has  been  relinquished  by 
the  researcher.  Use  of  these  estimation  tech  iques  must  consider  trade-offs  between  the 
advantages  found  in  these  methods  versus  the  lack  of  control  in  establishing  the  final  regres¬ 
sion  model. 

3.  The  third  caveat  pertains  primarily  to  the  stepwise  procedure.  In  this  approach,  multiple 
significance  tests  are  performed  n  he  model  estimation  process.  To  ensure  that  the  overall 
error  rate  across  all  significance  tests  is  reasonable,  the  researcher  should  employ  more 
conservative  thresholds  (e.g.,  .01)  in  adding  or  deleting  variables. 

The  sequential  estimation  m  thods  have  become  widely  used  because  of  their  efficiency  in  selecting 
that  subset  of  independ  nt  variables  that  maximizes  the  predictive  accuracy.  With  this  benefit  comes  the 
potential  for  misleading  results  in  explanation  where  only  one  of  a  set  of  highly  correlated  variables  is 
entered  into  the  q  a  ion  and  a  loss  of  control  in  model  specification.  These  potential  issues  do  not 
suggest  that  se  uential  search  methods  should  be  avoided,  just  that  the  researcher  must  realize  the  issues 
(pro  and  con)  i  volved  in  their  use. 


COMBINATORIAL  APPROACH  The  third  basic  type  of  estimation  technique  is  the  combinator- 
i  1  approach,  primarily  a  generalized  search  process  across  all  possible  combinations  of  inde- 
endent  variables.  The  best-known  procedure  is  all-possible-subsets  regression,  which  is 
exactly  as  the  name  suggests.  All  possible  combinations  of  the  independent  variables  are  exam¬ 
ined,  and  the  best-fitting  set  of  variables  is  identified.  For  example,  a  model  with  10  independent 
variables  has  1,024  possible  regressions  (1  equation  with  only  the  constant,  10  equations  with  a 
single  independent  variable,  45  equations  with  all  combinations  of  two  variables,  and  so  on). 
With  computerized  estimation  procedures,  this  process  can  be  managed  today  for  even  rather 
large  problems,  identifying  the  best  overall  regression  equation  for  any  number  of  measures  of 
predictive  fit. 

Usage  of  this  approach  has  decreased  due  to  criticisms  of  its  (1)  atheoretical  nature  and 
(2)  lack  of  consideration  of  such  factors  as  multicollinearity,  the  identification  of  outliers  and 
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influentials,  and  the  interpretability  of  the  results.  When  these  issues  are  considered,  the  “best” 
equation  may  involve  serious  problems  that  affect  its  appropriateness,  and  another  model  may 
ultimately  be  selected.  This  approach  can,  however,  provide  insight  into  the  number  of  regres¬ 
sion  models  that  are  roughly  equivalent  in  predictive  power,  yet  possess  quite  different  combina¬ 
tions  of  independent  variables. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  MODEL  SELECTION  APPROACHES  Whether  a  confirmatory  sequential  search, 
or  combinatorial  method  is  chosen,  the  most  important  criterion  is  the  researcher’s  substantive 
knowledge  of  the  research  context  and  any  theoretical  foundation  that  allows  for  an  objective  and 
informed  perspective  as  to  the  variables  to  be  included  as  well  as  the  expected  signs  a  d  magnitude 
of  their  coefficients  (see  Rules  of  Thumb  5).  Without  this  knowledge,  the  regre  sion  results  can 
have  high  predictive  accuracy  but  little  managerial  or  theoretical  releva  ce.  Each  estimation 
method  has  advantages  and  disadvantages,  such  that  no  single  method  i  al  ays  preferred  over  the 
other  approaches.  As  such,  the  researcher  should  never  totally  rely  on  ny  one  of  these  approaches 
without  understanding  how  the  implications  of  the  estimation  me  hod  relate  to  the  researcher’s 
objectives  for  prediction  and  explanation  and  the  theoretical  fo  ndation  for  the  research.  Many 
times  the  use  of  two  or  more  methods  in  combination  may  provide  a  more  balanced  perspective  for 
the  researcher  versus  using  only  a  single  method  and  trying  to  address  all  of  the  issues  affecting  the 
results. 

Testing  the  Regression  Variate  for  Meeting  the  Regression  Assumptions 

With  the  independent  variables  selected  and  he  regression  coefficients  estimated,  the  researcher 
must  now  assess  the  estimated  model  for  meeting  the  assumptions  underlying  multiple  regression. 
As  discussed  in  stage  3,  the  individ  al  variables  must  meet  the  assumptions  of  linearity,  constant 
variance,  independence,  and  normality.  In  addition  to  the  individual  variables,  the  regression  variate 
must  also  meet  these  assumptions  The  diagnostic  tests  discussed  in  stage  3  can  be  applied  to  assess¬ 
ing  the  collective  effect  of  the  v  riate  through  examination  of  the  residuals.  If  substantial  violations 
are  found,  the  researcher  must  take  corrective  actions  on  one  or  more  of  the  independent  variables 
and  then  reestimate  the  egression  model. 


RULES  OF  THUMB  5 


Estimation  Techniques 

No  matter  which  estimation  technique  is  chosen,  theory  must  be  a  guiding  factor  in  evaluating  the 
final  regression  model  because: 

•  Confirmatory  specification,  the  only  method  to  allow  direct  testing  of  a  prespecified  model,  is 
also  the  most  complex  from  the  perspectives  of  specification  error,  model  parsimony,  and 
achieving  maximum  predictive  accuracy 

•  Sequential  search  (e.g.,  stepwise),  although  maximizing  predictive  accuracy,  represents  a  com¬ 
pletely  "automated"  approach  to  model  estimation,  leaving  the  researcher  almost  no  control 
over  the  final  model  specification 

•  Combinatorial  estimation,  while  considering  all  possible  models,  still  removes  control  from  the 
researcher  in  terms  of  final  model  specification  even  though  the  researcher  can  view  the  set  of 
roughly  equivalent  models  in  terms  of  predictive  accuracy 

•  No  single  method  is  best,  and  the  prudent  strategy  is  to  employ  a  combination  of  approaches  to 
capitalize  on  the  strengths  of  each  to  reflect  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  research  question 
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Examining  the  Statistical  Significance  of  Our  Model 

If  we  were  to  take  repeated  random  samples  of  respondents  and  estimate  a  regression  equation  for 
each  sample,  we  would  not  expect  to  get  exactly  the  same  values  for  the  regression  coefficients  each 
time.  Nor  would  we  expect  the  same  overall  level  of  model  fit  Instead,  some  amount  of  random 
variation  due  to  sampling  error  should  cause  differences  among  many  samples.  From  a  researcher’s 
perspective,  we  take  only  one  sample  and  base  our  predictive  model  on  it  With  only  this  one  sam¬ 
ple,  we  need  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  our  regression  model  can  represent  the  population  rather 
than  just  our  one  sample.  These  statistical  tests  take  two  basic  forms:  a  test  of  the  variation 
explained  (coefficient  of  determination)  and  a  test  of  each  regression  coefficient. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  OVERALL  MODEL:  TESTING  THE  COEFFICIENT  OF  DETERMINATION  To 

test  the  hypothesis  that  the  amount  of  variation  explained  by  the  regression  model  is  more  than  the 
baseline  prediction  (i.e.,  that  R1  is  significantly  greater  than  zero),  the  F  ratio  is  al  ulated  as: 
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where 


^regression  =  Number  of  estimated  coefficients  i  eluding  intercept)  —  1 
46esiduai  =  Sample  size  —  Number  of  estimated  coefficients  (including  intercept) 

Three  important  features  of  this  ratio  should  be  noted: 

1.  Dividing  each  sum  of  squares  by  its  appropriate  degrees  of  freedom  (df)  results  in  an  estimate 
of  the  variance.  The  top  portion  of  the  F  ratio  is  the  variance  explained  by  the  regression 
model,  while  the  bottom  portion  is  the  unexplained  variance. 

2.  Intuitively,  if  the  ratio  of  the  explained  variance  to  the  unexplained  is  high,  the  regression 
variate  must  be  of  significa  t  value  in  explaining  the  dependent  variable.  Using  the  F  distribu¬ 
tion,  we  can  make  a  s  atistical  test  to  determine  whether  the  ratio  is  different  from  zero 
(i.e.,  statistically  significant).  In  those  instances  in  which  it  is  statistically  significant,  the 
researcher  can  f  el  onfident  that  the  regression  model  is  not  specific  to  just  this  sample,  but 
would  be  expected  to  be  significant  in  multiple  samples  from  this  population. 

3.  Although  larger  R1  values  result  in  higher  F  values,  the  researcher  must  base  any  assessment 
of  prac  ic  1  significance  separate  from  statistical  significance.  Because  statistical  significance 
is  re  1  y  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  sampling  error,  the  researcher  must  be  cautious  of 
al  ays  assuming  that  statistically  significant  results  are  also  practically  significant.  This 
caution  is  particularly  relevant  in  the  case  of  large  samples  where  even  small  R2  values 
(e.g.,  5%  or  10%)  can  be  statistically  significant,  but  such  levels  of  explanation  would  not  be 
acceptable  for  further  action  on  a  practical  basis. 

In  our  example  of  credit  card  usage,  the  F  ratio  for  the  simple  regression  model  is  (16.5  4  1)/ 
(5.50  4  6)  =  18.0.  The  tabled  F  statistic  of  1  with  6  degrees  of  freedom  at  a  significance  level  of  .05 
yields  5.99.  Because  the  F  ratio  is  greater  than  the  table  value,  we  reject  the  hypothesis  that  the 
reduction  in  error  we  obtained  by  using  family  size  to  predict  credit  card  usage  was  a  chance  occur¬ 
rence.  This  outcome  means  that,  considering  the  sample  used  for  estimation,  we  can  explain  18 
times  more  variation  than  when  using  the  average,  which  is  not  likely  to  happen  by  chance  (less 
than  5%  of  the  time).  Likewise,  the  F  ratio  for  the  multiple  regression  model  with  two  independent 
variables  is  (18.96  4-  2)/(3.04  4  5)  =  15.59.  The  multiple  regression  model  is  also  statistically 
significant,  indicating  that  the  additional  independent  variable  was  substantial  in  adding  to  the 
regression  model’s  predictive  ability. 
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ADJUSTING  THE  COEFFICIENT  OF  DETERMINATION  As  was  discussed  earlier  in  defining 
degrees  of  freedom,  the  addition  of  a  variable  will  always  increase  the  R2  value.  This  increase  then 
creates  concern  with  generalizability  because  R2  will  increase  even  if  nonsignificant  predictor 
variables  are  added.  The  impact  is  most  noticeable  when  the  sample  size  is  close  in  size  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  predictor  variables  (termed  overfilling — when  the  degrees  of  freedom  is  small).  With  this 
impact  minimized  when  the  sample  size  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  independent  variables, 
a  number  of  guidelines  have  been  proposed  as  discussed  earlier  (e.g.,  10  to  15  observations  per 
independent  variable  to  a  minimum  of  5  observations  per  independent  variable).  Yet  what  is  needed 
is  a  more  objective  measure  relating  the  level  of  overfitting  to  the  R2  achieved  by  the  model. 

This  measure  involves  an  adjustment  based  on  the  number  of  independent  van  bles  relative 
to  the  sample  size.  In  this  way,  adding  nonsignificant  variables  just  to  incre  se  the  R2  can  be 
discounted  in  a  systematic  manner.  As  part  of  all  regression  programs,  an  adju  ted  coefficient  of 
determination  (adjusted  R2)  is  given  along  with  the  coefficient  of  deter  i  ation.  Interpreted  the 
same  as  the  unadjusted  coefficient  of  determination,  the  adjusted  R2  ec  eases  as  we  have  fewer 
observations  per  independent  variable.  The  adjusted  R2  value  is  p  rti  ularly  useful  in  comparing 
across  regression  equations  involving  different  numbers  of  ind  pendent  variables  or  different 
sample  sizes  because  it  makes  allowances  for  the  degrees  of  f  eedom  for  each  model. 

In  our  example  of  credit  card  usage,  R2  for  the  simple  regression  model  is  .751,  and  the 
adjusted  R2  is  .709.  As  we  add  the  second  independe  variable,  R2  increases  to  .861,  but  the 
adjusted  R2  increases  to  only  .806.  When  we  add  the  third  variable,  R2  increases  to  only  .872,  and 
the  adjusted  R2  decreases  to  .776.  Thus,  while  we  see  the  R2  always  increased  when  adding 
variables,  the  decrease  in  the  adjusted  if2  when  dding  the  third  variable  indicates  an  overfitting  of 
the  data.  When  we  discuss  assessing  the  stati  ti  al  significance  of  regression  coefficients  in  the  next 
section,  we  will  see  that  the  third  variable  was  not  statistically  significant.  The  adjusted  /If2  not  only 
reflects  overfitting,  but  also  the  addition  f  variables  that  do  not  contribute  significantly  to  predic¬ 
tive  accuracy. 

SIGNIFICANCE  TESTS  OF  REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS  Statistical  significance  testing  for  the 
estimated  coefficients  in  regression  analysis  is  appropriate  and  necessary  when  the  analysis  is  based 
on  a  sample  of  the  pop  ation  rather  than  a  census.  When  using  a  sample,  the  researcher  is  not  just 
interested  in  the  estimated  regression  coefficients  for  that  sample,  but  is  also  interested  in  how  the 
coefficients  are  xpected  to  vary  across  repeated  samples.  The  interested  reader  can  find  more 
detailed  disc  ssion  of  the  calculations  underlying  significance  tests  for  regression  coefficients  in 
the  Basic  Stats  appendix  on  the  Web  site  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 

Establishing  a  Confidence  Interval.  Significance  testing  of  regression  coefficients  is  a  statis¬ 
tically  based  probability  estimate  of  whether  the  estimated  coefficients  across  a  large  number  of 
amples  of  a  certain  size  will  indeed  be  different  from  zero.  To  make  this  judgment,  a  confidence 
interval  must  be  established  around  the  estimated  coefficient  If  the  confidence  interval  does  not 
include  the  value  of  zero,  then  it  can  be  said  that  the  coefficient’s  difference  from  zero  is  statistically 
significant.  To  make  this  judgment,  the  researcher  relies  on  three  concepts: 

*  Establishing  the  significance  level  (alpha)  denotes  the  chance  the  researcher  is  willing  to 
take  of  being  wrong  about  whether  the  estimated  coefficient  is  different  from  zero.  A  value 
typically  used  is  .05.  As  the  researcher  desires  a  smaller  chance  of  being  wrong  and  sets 
the  significance  level  smaller  (e.g.,  .01  or  .001),  the  statistical  test  becomes  more  demand¬ 
ing.  Increasing  the  significance  level  to  a  higher  value  (e.g.,  .10)  allows  for  a  larger  chance 
of  being  wrong,  but  also  makes  it  easier  to  conclude  that  the  coefficient  is  different  from 
zero. 

•  Sampling  error  is  the  cause  for  variation  in  the  estimated  regression  coefficients  for 
each  sample  drawn  from  a  population.  For  small  sample  sizes,  the  sampling  error  is  larger 
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and  the  estimated  coefficients  will  most  likely  vary  widely  from  sample  to  sample.  As  the 
size  of  the  sample  increases,  the  samples  become  more  representative  of  the  population 
(i.e.,  sampling  error  decreases),  and  the  variation  in  the  estimated  coefficients  for  these 
large  samples  become  smaller.  This  relationship  holds  true  until  the  analysis  is  estimated 
using  the  population.  Then  the  need  for  significance  testing  is  eliminated  because  the 
sample  is  equal  to,  and  thus  perfectly  representative  of,  the  population  (i.e.,  no  sampling 
error). 

*  The  standard  error  is  the  expected  variation  of  the  estimated  coefficients  (both  the  constant 
and  the  regression  coefficients)  due  to  sampling  error.  The  standard  error  acts  like  the  tan- 
dard  deviation  of  a  variable  by  representing  the  expected  dispersion  of  the  coeffici  ts 
estimated  from  repeated  samples  of  this  size. 

With  the  significance  level  selected  and  the  standard  error  calculated,  we  can  esta  fish  a  confi¬ 
dence  interval  for  a  regression  coefficient  based  on  the  standard  error  just  as  w  c  n  for  a  mean 
based  on  the  standard  deviation.  For  example,  setting  the  significance  level  a  05  would  result 
in  a  confidence  interval  of  ±1 .96  X  standard  error,  denoting  the  outer  limits  ontaining  95  percent 
of  the  coefficients  estimated  from  repeated  samples.  With  the  confidence  interval  in  hand, 
the  researcher  now  must  ask  three  questions  about  the  statistical  signif  cance  of  any  regression 
coefficient: 

1.  Was  statistical  significance  established?  The  researcher  ets  the  significance  level  from  which 
the  confidence  interval  is  derived  (e.g.,  a  significance  level  of  5%  for  a  large  sample  estab¬ 
lishes  the  confidence  interval  at  ±1.96  X  standard  error).  A  coefficient  is  deemed  statistically 
significant  if  the  confidence  interval  does  not  include  zero. 

2.  How  does  the  sample  size  come  into  play?  If  the  sample  size  is  small,  sampling  error  may 
cause  the  standard  error  to  be  so  large  that  the  confidence  interval  includes  zero.  However,  if 
the  sample  size  is  larger,  the  test  has  great  r  precision  because  the  variation  in  the  coefficients 
becomes  less  (i.e.,  the  standard  error  i  smaller).  Larger  samples  do  not  guarantee  that  the 
coefficients  will  not  equal  zero,  b  t  instead  make  the  test  more  precise. 

3.  Does  it  provide  practical  significance  in  addition  to  statistical  significance?  As  we  saw  in 
assessing  the  R2  value  for  statistical  significance,  just  because  a  coefficient  is  statistically 
significant  does  not  guarantee  that  it  also  is  practically  significant  Be  sure  to  evaluate  the 
sign  and  size  of  any  s  gniflcant  coefficient  to  ensure  that  it  meets  the  research  needs  of  the 
analysis. 

Significance  test!  g  of  regression  coefficients  provides  the  researcher  with  an  empirical  assess¬ 
ment  of  their  “true”  impact.  Although  it  is  not  a  test  of  validity,  it  does  determine  whether  the 
impacts  represented  by  the  coefficients  are  generalizable  to  other  samples  from  this  population. 


Identifying  Influential  Observations 

Up  to  now,  we  focused  on  identifying  general  patterns  within  the  entire  set  of  observations.  Here  we 
hift  our  attention  to  individual  observations,  with  the  objective  of  finding  the  observations  that 

•  lie  outside  the  general  patterns  of  the  data  set  or 

•  strongly  influence  the  regression  results. 

These  observations  are  not  necessarily  “bad”  in  the  sense  that  they  must  be  deleted.  In  many 
instances  they  represent  the  distinctive  elements  of  the  data  set.  However,  we  must  first 
identify  them  and  assess  their  impact  before  proceeding.  This  section  introduces  the  concept  of 
influential  observations  and  their  potential  impact  on  the  regression  results.  A  more  detailed 
discussion  of  the  procedures  for  identifying  influential  observations  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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TYPES  OF  INFLUENTIAL  OBSERVATIONS  Influential  observations,  in  the  broadest  sense, 
include  all  observations  tbat  have  a  disproportionate  effect  on  the  regression  results.  The  three  basic 
types  are  based  upon  the  nature  of  their  impact  on  the  regression  results: 

•  Outliers  are  observations  that  have  large  residual  values  and  can  be  identified  only  with 
respect  to  a  specific  regression  model.  Outliers  were  traditionally  the  only  form  of  influential 
observation  considered  in  regression  models,  and  specialized  regression  methods  (e.g.,  robust 
regression)  were  even  developed  to  deal  specifically  with  outliers’  impact  on  the  regression 
results  [1, 12], 

•  Leverage  points  are  observations  that  are  distinct  from  the  remaining  observa  ions  based  on 
their  independent  variable  values.  Their  impact  is  particularly  noticeable  in  he  estimated 
coefficients  for  one  or  more  independent  variables. 

•  Influential  observations  are  the  broadest  category,  including  all  ob  rvations  that  have  a 
disproportionate  effect  on  the  regression  results.  Influential  obser  ations  potentially  include 
outliers  and  leverage  points  but  may  include  other  observation  a  well.  Also,  not  all  outliers 
and  leverage  points  are  necessarily  influential  observations 

IDENTIFYING  INFLUENTIAL  OBSERVATIONS  Influential  obser  ations  many  times  are  difficult  to 
identify  through  the  traditional  analysis  of  residuals  when  looking  for  outliers.  Their  patterns  of 
residuals  would  go  undetected  because  the  residual  for  the  influential  points  (the  perpendicular 
distance  from  the  point  of  the  estimated  regression  line)  would  not  be  so  large  as  to  be  classified  as  an 
outlier.  Thus,  focusing  only  on  large  residuals  would  generally  ignore  these  influential  observations. 

Figure  8  illustrates  several  general  forms  of  influential  observations  and  their  corresponding 
pattern  of  residuals: 

•  Reinforcing:  In  Figure  8a,  the  i  fluential  point  is  a  “good”  one,  reinforcing  the  general  pattern 
of  the  data  and  lowering  the  standard  error  of  the  prediction  and  coefficients.  It  is  a  leverage 
point  but  has  a  small  or  zer  residual  value,  because  it  is  predicted  well  by  the  regression 
model. 

•  Conflicting:  Influential  points  can  have  an  effect  that  is  contrary  to  the  general  pattern  of 
the  remaining  d  ta  but  still  have  small  residuals  (see  Figures  8b  and  8c).  In  Figure  8b,  two 
influential  observations  almost  totally  account  for  the  observed  relationship,  because  without 
them  no  re  p  Item  emerges  firm  the  other  data  points.  They  also  would  not  be  identified  if  only 
large  resid  als  were  considered,  because  their  residual  value  would  be  small.  In  Figure  8c,  an 
even  more  profound  effect  is  seen  in  which  the  influential  observations  counteract  the  general 
patt  m  of  all  the  remaining  data.  In  this  case,  the  real  data  would  have  larger  residuals  than  the 

ad  influential  points. 

•  Multiple  influential  points  may  also  work  toward  the  same  result.  In  Figure  8e,  two  influential 
points  have  the  same  relative  position,  making  detection  somewhat  harder.  In  Figure  8f, 
influentials  have  quite  different  positions  but  a  similar  effect  on  the  results. 

•  Shifting:  Influential  observations  may  affect  all  of  the  results  in  a  similar  manner.  One  exam¬ 
ple  is  shown  in  Figure  8d,  where  the  slope  remains  constant  but  the  intercept  is  shifted. 
Thus,  the  relationship  among  all  observations  remains  unchanged  except  for  the  shift  in  the 
regression  model.  Moreover,  even  though  all  residuals  would  be  affected,  little  in  the  way  of 
distinguishing  features  among  them  would  assist  in  diagnosis. 

These  examples  illustrate  that  we  must  develop  a  bigger  toolkit  of  methods  for  identifying  these 
influential  cases.  Procedures  for  identifying  all  types  of  influential  observations  are  becoming  quite 
widespread,  yet  are  still  less  well  known  and  utilized  infrequently  in  regression  analysis.  All  computer 
programs  provide  an  analysis  of  residuals  firm  which  those  with  large  values  (particularly  standardized 
residuals  greater  than  2.0)  can  be  easily  identified.  Moreover,  most  computer  programs  now  provide  at 
least  some  of  the  diagnostic  measures  for  identifying  leverage  points  and  other  influential  observations. 
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Regression  slope  without  influentials  O  Typic  1  observation 

Regression  slope  with  influentials  •  In  u  tial  observation 


FIGURE  B  Patterns  of  Influential  Observations 
Source:  Adapted  from  Belsley  et  al.  and  Mason  and  Perreault  [2,  9], 


REMEDIES  FOR  INFLUENTIALS  The  need  for  additional  study  of  leverage  points  and  influentials 
is  highlighted  whe  we  see  the  substantial  extent  to  which  the  generalizability  of  the  results  and  the 
substantive  co  elusions  (the  importance  of  variables,  level  of  fit,  and  so  forth)  can  be  changed  by 
only  a  small  n  mber  of  observations.  Whether  good  (accentuating  the  results)  or  bad  (substantially 
changing  the  results),  these  observations  must  be  identified  to  assess  their  impact  Influentials,  out¬ 
liers  a  d  leverage  points  are  based  on  one  of  four  conditions,  each  of  which  has  a  specific  course  of 
corrective  action: 

1.  An  error  in  observations  or  data  entry:  Remedy  by  correcting  the  data  or  deleting  the  case. 

2.  A  valid  but  exceptional  observation  that  is  explainable  by  an  extraordinary  situation:  Remedy 
by  deletion  of  the  case  unless  variables  reflecting  the  extraordinary  situation  are  included  in 
the  regression  equation. 

3.  An  exceptional  observation  with  no  likely  explanation:  Presents  a  special  problem  because  it 
lacks  reasons  for  deleting  the  case,  but  its  inclusion  cannot  be  justified  either,  suggesting 
analyses  with  and  without  the  observations  to  make  a  complete  assessment. 

4.  An  ordinary  observation  in  its  individual  characteristics  but  exceptional  in  its  combination  of 
characteristics:  Indicates  modifications  to  the  conceptual  basis  of  the  regression  model  and 
should  be  retained. 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  6 


Statistical  Significance  and  Influential  Observations 

•  Always  ensure  practical  significance  when  using  large  sample  sizes,  because  the  model  results  and 
regression  coefficients  could  be  deemed  irrelevant  even  when  statistically  significant  due  just  to 
the  statistical  power  arising  from  large  sample  sizes 

•  Use  the  adjusted  R2  as  your  measure  of  overall  model  predictive  accuracy 

•  Statistical  significance  is  required  for  a  relationship  to  have  validity,  but  statistical  signi  icance  with¬ 
out  theoretical  support  does  not  support  validity 

•  Although  outliers  may  be  easily  identifiable,  the  other  forms  of  influential  observations  requiring 
more  specialized  diagnostic  methods  can  be  equal  to  or  have  even  more  impac  on  the  results 


In  all  situations,  the  researcher  is  encouraged  to  delete  truly  e  ce  tional  observations  but  still 
guard  against  deleting  observations  that,  although  different,  are  epresentative  of  tbe  population. 
Remember  that  tbe  objective  is  to  ensure  tbe  most  representa  i  e  model  for  tbe  sample  data  so  tbat 
it  will  best  reflect  tbe  population  from  which  it  was  drawn.  Th  s  practice  extends  beyond  achieving 
tbe  highest  predictive  fit,  because  some  outliers  may  be  v  id  cases  tbat  tbe  model  should  attempt  to 
predict,  even  if  poorly.  The  researcher  should  also  be  ware  of  instances  in  which  tbe  results  would 
be  changed  substantially  by  deleting  just  a  single  obs  rvation  or  a  small  number  of  observations. 

STAGE  5:  INTERPRETING  THE  REGRESSION  VARIATE 

The  researcher’s  next  task  is  to  inte  pret  the  regression  variate  by  evaluating  tbe  estimated  regres¬ 
sion  coefficients  for  then-  explanation  of  tbe  dependent  variable.  The  researcher  must  evaluate  not 
only  tbe  regression  model  tbat  was  estimated  but  also  tbe  potential  independent  variables  tbat  were 
omitted  if  a  sequential  search  or  combinatorial  approach  was  employed.  In  those  approaches,  mul¬ 
ti  collinearity  may  substantially  affect  tbe  variables  ultimately  included  in  tbe  regression  variate. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  a  essing  tbe  estimated  coefficients,  tbe  researcher  must  also  evaluate  tbe 
potential  impact  of  mitted  variables  to  ensure  tbat  tbe  managerial  significance  is  evaluated  along 
with  statistical  significance. 

Using  the  Regression  Coefficients 

The  stimated  regression  coefficients,  termed  the  b  coefficients,  represent  both  the  type  of  relation¬ 
ship  (positive  or  negative)  and  tbe  strength  of  tbe  relationship  between  independent  and  dependent 
variables  in  the  regression  variate.  The  sign  of  tbe  coefficient  denotes  whether  the  relationship  is 
positive  or  negative,  and  the  value  of  tbe  coefficient  indicates  the  change  in  tbe  dependent  value 
each  time  the  independent  variable  cbanges  by  one  unit 

For  example,  in  the  simple  regression  model  of  credit  card  usage  with  family  size  as  the  only 
independent  variable,  the  coefficient  for  family  size  was  .971.  This  coefficient  denotes  a  positive 
relationship  tbat  shows  as  a  family  adds  a  member,  credit  card  usage  is  expected  to  increase  almost 
by  one  (.971)  credit  card.  Moreover,  if  tbe  family  size  decreases  by  one  member,  credit  card  usage 
would  also  decrease  by  almost  one  credit  card  (—.971). 

The  regression  coefficients  play  two  key  functions  in  meeting  the  objectives  of  prediction  and 
explanation  for  any  regression  analysis. 

PREDICTION  Prediction  is  an  integral  element  in  regression  analysis,  both  in  tbe  estimation 
process  as  well  as  in  forecasting  situations.  As  described  in  the  first  section  of  tbe  chapter,  regres¬ 
sion  involves  the  use  of  a  variate  (the  regression  model)  to  estimate  a  single  value  for  the  dependent 
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variable.  This  process  is  used  not  only  to  calculate  the  predicted  values  in  the  estimation  procedure, 
but  also  with  additional  samples  used  for  validation  or  forecasting  purposes. 

Estimation.  First,  in  the  ordinary  least  squares  (OLS)  estimation  procedure  used  to  derive  the 
regression  variate,  a  prediction  of  the  dependent  variable  is  made  for  each  observation  in  the  data 
set  The  estimation  procedure  sets  the  weights  of  the  regression  variate  to  minimize  the  residuals 
(e.g.,  minimizing  the  differences  between  predicted  and  actual  values  of  the  dependent  variable). 
No  matter  how  many  independent  variables  are  included  in  the  regression  model,  a  single  predicted 
value  is  calculated.  As  such,  the  predicted  value  represents  the  total  of  all  effects  of  the  regression 
model  and  allows  the  residuals,  as  discussed  earlier,  to  be  used  extensively  as  a  diagnostic  me  sure 
for  the  overall  regression  model. 

Forecasting.  Although  prediction  is  an  integral  element  in  the  estimation  proc  dure,  the  real 
benefits  of  prediction  come  in  forecasting  applications.  A  regression  model  i  ed  in  these 
instances  for  prediction  with  a  set  of  observations  not  used  in  estimation.  For  exam  le,  assume  that 
a  sales  manager  developed  a  forecasting  equation  to  forecast  monthly  sales  of  a  product  line.  After 
validating  the  model,  the  sales  manager  inserts  the  upcoming  month’s  expec  ed  values  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  and  calculates  an  expected  sales  value. 

A  simple  example  of  a  forecasting  application  can  be  shown  u  ing  the  credit  card  example. 
Assume  that  we  are  using  the  following  regression  equation  th  t  as  developed  to  estimate  the 
number  of  credit  cards  (Y)  held  by  a  family: 

Y=  .286  +  .635 F,  +  ,200V  +  .272V3 

Now,  suppose  that  we  have  a  family  with  the  following  characteristics:  Family  size  (Vj)  of  2  per¬ 
sons,  family  income  (V2)  of  22  ($22,000),  and  number  of  autos  (V3)  being  3.  What  would  be  the 
expected  number  of  credit  cards  for  this  famil  ? 

We  would  substitute  the  values  for  V\,  V2,  and  V3  into  the  regression  equation  and  calculate 
the  predicted  value: 

Y=  .286  +  .635(2)  +  .200(22)  +  .272(3) 

=  .286  +  1.270  +  4.40  +  .819 
=  6.775 

Our  regression  equation  would  predict  that  this  family  would  have  6.775  credit  cards. 

EXPLANATION  Many  times  the  researcher  is  interested  in  more  than  just  prediction.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  a  regre  sion  model  to  have  accurate  predictions  to  support  its  validity,  but  many  research 
questions  are  more  focused  on  assessing  the  nature  and  impact  of  each  independent  variable  in 
making  the  prediction  of  the  dependent  variable.  In  the  multiple  regression  example  discussed 
earlier,  an  appropriate  question  is  to  ask  which  variable — family  size  or  family  income — has  the 
la  ger  effect  in  predicting  the  number  of  credit  cards  used  by  a  family.  Independent  variables  with 
larger  regression  coefficients,  all  other  things  equal,  would  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
predicted  value.  Insights  into  the  relationship  between  independent  and  dependent  variables  are 
gained  by  examining  the  relative  contributions  of  each  independent  variable.  In  our  simple  example, 
a  marketer  looking  to  sell  additional  credit  cards  and  looking  for  families  with  higher  numbers  of 
cards  would  know  whether  to  seek  out  families  based  on  family  size  or  family  income. 

Interpretation  with  Regression  Coefficients.  Thus,  for  explanatory  purposes,  the  regression 
coefficients  become  indicators  of  the  relative  impact  and  importance  of  the  independent  variables  in 
their  relationship  with  the  dependent  variable.  Unfortunately,  in  many  instances  the  regression  coeffi¬ 
cients  do  not  give  us  this  information  directly,  the  key  issue  being  “all  other  things  equal.”  As  we  will 
see,  the  scale  of  the  independent  variables  also  comes  into  play.  To  illustrate,  we  use  a  simple  example. 
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Suppose  we  want  to  predict  the  amount  a  married  couple  spends  at  restaurants  during  a 
month.  After  gathering  a  number  of  variables,  it  was  found  that  two  variables,  the  husband’s  and 
wife’s  annual  incomes,  were  the  best  predictors.  The  following  regression  equation  was  calculated 
using  a  least  squares  procedure: 

Y =  30  +  4//VC,  +  .<miNC2 

where 

INC}  =  Husband’s  annual  income  (in  $ 1,000s) 

INC2  =  Wife’s  annual  income  (in  dollars) 

If  we  just  knew  that  INC}  and  INC2  were  annual  incomes  of  the  two  spouse  then  we  would 
probably  conclude  that  the  income  of  the  husband  was  much  more  importa  t  (actually  1,000 
times  more)  than  that  of  the  wife.  On  closer  examination,  however,  e  can  see  that  the  two 
incomes  are  actually  equal  in  importance,  the  difference  being  in  the  way  each  was  measured. 
The  husband’s  income  is  in  thousands  of  dollars,  such  that  a  $40,000  income  is  used  in  the 
equation  as  40,  whereas  a  wife’s  $40,000  income  is  entered  as  40  000.  If  we  predict  the  restaurant 
dollars  due  just  to  the  wife’s  income,  it  would  be  $160  (40,000  X  .004),  which  would  be  exactly 
the  same  for  a  husband’s  income  of  $40,000  (40  X  4).  Th  s,  each  spouse’s  income  is  equally 
important,  but  this  interpretation  would  probably  not  ccur  through  just  an  examination  of  the 
regression  coefficients. 

In  order  to  use  the  regression  coefficients  fo  explanatory  purposes,  we  must  first  ensure  that 
all  of  the  independent  variables  are  on  compa  able  scales.  Yet  even  then,  differences  in  variability 
from  variable  to  variable  can  affect  the  size  of  t  e  regression  coefficient  What  is  needed  is  a  way  to 
make  all  independent  variables  comparable  in  both  scale  and  variability.  We  can  achieve  both  these 
objectives  and  resolve  this  problem  in  explanation  by  using  a  modified  regression  coefficient  called 
the  beta  coefficient 

Standardizing  the  Regression  Coefficients:  Beta  Coefficients.  The  variation  in  response 
scale  and  variability  across  variables  makes  direct  interpretation  problematic.  Yet  what  if  each 
of  our  independent  variables  had  been  standardized  before  we  estimated  the  regression  equa¬ 
tion?  Standardization  converts  variables  to  a  common  scale  and  variability,  the  most  common 
being  a  mean  of  zero  (0.0)  and  standard  deviation  of  one  (1.0).  In  this  way,  we  make  sure  that  all 
variables  are  comparable.  If  we  still  want  the  original  regression  coefficients  for  predictive 
purposes,  is  ur  only  recourse  to  standardize  all  the  variables  and  then  perform  a  second  regres¬ 
sion  analysis? 

Luc  ily,  multiple  regression  gives  us  not  only  the  regression  coefficients,  but  also  coefficients 
result!  g  from  the  analysis  of  standardized  data  termed  beta  (P)  coefficients.  Their  advantage  is  that 
th  eliminate  the  problem  of  dealing  with  different  units  of  measurement  (as  illustrated  previously) 
and  thus  reflect  the  relative  impact  on  the  dependent  variable  of  a  change  in  one  standard  deviation 
in  either  variable.  Now  that  we  have  a  common  unit  of  measurement,  we  can  determine  which 
variable  has  the  most  impact.  We  will  return  to  our  credit  card  example  to  see  the  differences 
between  the  regression  (b)  and  beta  (P)  coefficients. 

In  the  credit  card  example,  the  regression  (b)  and  beta  (P)  coefficients  for  the  regression 
equation  with  three  independent  variables  (Vi,  V2,  and  V3)  are  shown  here: 


Variable 

Coefficients 

Regression  (b) 

Beta  (P) 

V}  Family  Size 

.635 

.566 

V2  Family  Income 

.200 

.416 

V3  Number  of  Autos 

.272 

.108 
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Interpretation  using  the  regression  versus  the  beta  coefficients  yields  substantially  different 
results.  The  regression  coefficients  indicate  that  V\  is  markedly  more  important  than  either  V2  or  V3, 
which  are  roughly  comparable.  The  beta  coefficients  tell  a  different  story.  V\  is  still  most  important, 
but  V2  is  now  almost  as  important,  while  V3  now  is  marginally  important  at  best.  These  simple 
results  portray  the  inaccuracies  in  interpretation  that  may  occur  when  regression  coefficients  are 
used  with  variables  of  differing  scale  and  variability. 

Although  the  beta  coefficients  represent  an  objective  measure  of  importance  that  can  be 
directly  compared,  two  cautions  must  be  observed  in  their  use: 

•  First,  they  should  be  used  as  a  guide  to  the  relative  importance  of  individual  indepen  e  t 
variables  only  when  collinearity  is  minimal.  As  we  will  see  in  the  next  section,  colli  ear- 
ity  can  distort  the  contributions  of  any  independent  variable  even  if  beta  coeffici  nts  are 
used. 

•  Second,  the  beta  values  can  be  interpreted  only  in  the  context  of  the  oth  r  variables  in  the 
equation.  For  example,  a  beta  value  for  family  size  reflects  its  importance  nly  in  relation  to 
family  income,  not  in  any  absolute  sense.  If  another  independent  va  ia  1  were  added  to  the 
equation,  the  beta  coefficient  for  family  size  would  probably  change,  because  some  relation¬ 
ship  between  family  size  and  the  new  independent  variable  is  likely 

In  summary,  beta  coefficients  should  be  used  only  as  a  guid  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  independent  variables  included  in  the  equation  and  only  for  those  variables  with  minimal 
multicollinearity. 

Assessing  Multicollinearity 

A  key  issue  in  interpreting  the  regression  vari  e  is  the  correlation  among  the  independent  variables. 
This  problem  is  one  of  data,  not  of  model  sp  ciflcation.  The  ideal  situation  for  a  researcher  would 
be  to  have  a  number  of  independent  variables  highly  correlated  with  the  dependent  variable,  but 
with  little  correlation  among  themselves  We  suggest  the  use  of  factor  scores  that  are  orthogonal 
(uncorrelated)  to  achieve  such  a  situation. 

Yet  in  most  situations,  part  cularly  situations  involving  consumer  response  data,  some  degree 
of  multicollinearity  is  unavoidable.  On  some  other  occasions,  such  as  using  dummy  variables  to 
represent  nonmetric  varia  les  or  polynomial  terms  for  nonlinear  effects,  the  researcher  is  creating 
situations  of  high  mult  co  linearity.  The  researcher’s  task  includes  the  following: 

•  Assess  the  d  g  ee  of  multicollinearity. 

•  Determi  e  its  impact  on  the  results. 

•  Apply  th  necessary  remedies  if  needed. 

In  th  following  sections  we  discuss  in  detail  some  useful  diagnostic  procedures,  the  effects  of 
multi  ollinearity,  and  then  possible  remedies. 

DENTIFYING  MULTICOLLINEARITY  The  simplest  and  most  obvious  means  of  identifying 
collinearity  is  an  examination  of  the  correlation  matrix  for  the  independent  variables.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  high  correlations  (generally  .90  and  higher)  is  the  first  indication  of  substantial 
collinearity.  Lack  of  any  high  correlation  values,  however,  does  not  ensure  a  lack  of  collinearity. 
Collinearity  may  be  due  to  the  combined  effect  of  two  or  more  other  independent  variables 
(termed  multicollinearity). 

To  assess  multicollinearity,  we  need  a  measure  expressing  the  degree  to  which  each  independ¬ 
ent  variable  is  explained  by  the  set  of  other  independent  variables.  In  simple  terms,  each  independ¬ 
ent  variable  becomes  a  dependent  variable  and  is  regressed  against  the  remaining  independent 
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variables.  The  two  most  common  measures  for  assessing  both  pairwise  and  multiple  variable 
collinearity  are  tolerance  and  its  inverse,  the  variance  inflation  factor. 

Tolerance.  A  direct  measure  of  multicollinearity  is  tolerance,  which  is  defined  as  the  amount 
of  variability  of  the  selected  independent  variable  not  explained  by  the  other  independent  variables. 
Thus,  for  any  regression  model  with  two  or  more  independent  variables  the  tolerance  can  be  simply 
defined  in  two  steps: 

1.  Take  each  independent  variable,  one  at  a  time,  and  calculate  R2* — the  amount  of  that  inde¬ 
pendent  variable  that  is  explained  by  all  of  the  other  independent  variables  in  the  regression 
model.  In  this  process,  the  selected  independent  variable  is  made  a  depend  nt  variable 
predicted  by  all  the  other  remaining  independent  variables. 

2.  Tolerance  is  then  calculated  as  1  —  R2*.  For  example,  if  the  other  independent  variables 

explain  25  percent  of  independent  variable  Xx  (R2*  =  .25),  then  the  to  nee  value  of  Xx  is  .75 

(1.0 -.25  =  .75). 

The  tolerance  value  should  be  high,  which  means  a  small  degree  of  mu  ticollinearity  (i.e.,  the  other 
independent  variables  do  not  collectively  have  any  substantial  amount  of  shared  variance). 
Determining  the  appropriate  levels  of  tolerance  will  be  addressed  in  a  following  section. 

Variance  Inflation  Factor.  A  second  measure  o  ulticollinearity  is  the  variance  infla¬ 
tion  factor  (VIF),  which  is  calculated  simply  as  th  inverse  of  the  tolerance  value.  In  the 
preceding  example  with  a  tolerance  of  .75,  the  VIF  would  be  1.33  (1.0  -f  .75  =  1.33).  Thus, 
instances  of  higher  degrees  of  multicollin  a  ity  are  reflected  in  lower  tolerance  values  and 
higher  VIF  values.  The  VIF  gets  its  name  ff  m  the  fact  that  the  square  root  of  the  VIF  (WlF  ) 
is  the  degree  to  which  the  standard  e  ror  has  been  increased  due  to  multicollinearity.  Let  us 
examine  a  couple  of  examples  to  illustrate  the  interrelationship  of  tolerance,  VIF,  and  the  impact 
on  the  standard  error. 

For  example,  if  the  VIF  eq  als  1.0  (meaning  that  tolerance  equals  1.0  and  thus  no  multi¬ 
collinearity),  then  the  WlF  =1.0  and  the  standard  error  is  unaffected.  However,  assume  that  the 
tolerance  is  .25  (meaning  that  there  is  fairly  high  multicollinearity,  because  75%  of  the  variable’s 
variance  is  explained  by  other  independent  variables).  In  this  case  the  VIF  is  4.0  (1.0  -f  .25  =  4)  and 
the  standard  error  h  s  been  doubled  ( V4  =  2)  due  to  multicollinearity. 

The  VIF  tr  ates  the  tolerance  value,  which  directly  expresses  the  degree  of  multicollinearity, 
into  an  impac  on  the  estimation  process.  As  the  standard  error  is  increased,  it  makes  the  confidence 
intervals  around  the  estimated  coefficients  larger,  thus  making  it  harder  to  demonstrate  that  the  coef¬ 
ficient  is  gnificantly  different  from  zero. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  MU1TICOLLINEARITY  The  effects  of  multicollinearity  can  be  categorized  in  terms 
of  estimation  or  explanation.  In  either  instance,  however,  the  underlying  reason  is  the  same: 
Multicollinearity  creates  “shared”  variance  between  variables,  thus  decreasing  the  ability  to  predict  the 
dependent  measure  as  well  as  ascertain  the  relative  roles  of  each  independent  variable.  Figure  9 
portrays  the  proportions  of  shared  and  unique  variance  for  two  independent  variables  in  varying 
instances  of  collinearity.  If  the  collinearity  of  these  variables  is  zero,  then  the  individual  variables 
predict  36  and  25  percent  of  the  variance  in  the  dependent  variable,  for  an  overall  prediction  (R2)  of 
61  percent.  As  multicollinearity  increases,  the  total  variance  explained  decreases  (estimation). 
Moreover,  the  amount  of  unique  variance  for  the  independent  variables  is  reduced  to  levels  that  make 
estimation  of  their  individual  effects  quite  problematic  (explanation).  The  following  sections  address 
these  impacts  in  more  detail. 

Impacts  on  Estimation.  Multicollinearity  can  have  substantive  effects  not  only  on  the  predic¬ 
tive  ability  of  regression  model  (as  just  described),  but  also  on  the  estimation  of  the  regression 
coefficients  and  their  statistical  significance  tests. 
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Correlation  between  dependent  and  independent  variables 
Xj  and  dependent  (.60),  X2  and  dependent  (.50) 


1.  First,  the  extreme  case  of  multicoUinearity  in  whi  h  two  or  more  variables  are  perfectly  corre¬ 
lated,  termed  singularity,  prevents  the  estimatio  of  any  coefficients.  Although  singularities 
may  occur  naturally  among  the  independ  nt  variables,  many  times  they  are  a  result  of 
researcher  error.  A  common  mistake  is  to  include  all  of  the  dummy  variables  used  to  represent 
a  nonmetric  variable,  rather  than  omitti  g  one  as  the  reference  categoiy.  Also,  such  actions  as 
including  a  summated  scale  along  with  the  individual  variables  that  created  it  will  result  in 
singularities.  For  whatever  reason,  however,  the  singularity  must  be  removed  before  the 
estimation  of  coefficients  can  proceed. 

2.  As  multicoUinearity  increa  es,  the  ability  to  demonstrate  that  the  estimated  regression  coef¬ 
ficients  are  significantly  different  from  zero  can  become  markedly  impacted  due  to 
increases  in  the  sta  dard  error  as  shown  in  the  VIF  value.  This  issue  becomes  especially 
problematic  at  sma  ler  sample  sizes,  where  the  standard  errors  are  generally  larger  due  to 
sampling  er  o 

3.  Apart  from  a  fee  ting  the  statistical  tests  of  the  coefficients  or  the  overall  model,  high  degrees 
of  mul  icollinearity  can  also  result  in  regression  coefficients  being  incorrectly  estimated  and 
even  h  ving  the  wrong  signs.  Two  examples  illustrate  this  point. 

Our  first  example  (see  Table  6)  illustrates  the  situation  of  reversing  signs  due  to  high  negative 
correlation  between  two  variables.  In  Example  A  it  is  clear  in  examining  the  correlation 
matrix  and  the  simple  regressions  that  the  relationship  between  Y  and  F,  is  positive,  whereas  the 
relationship  between  Y  and  V2  is  negative.  The  multiple  regression  equation,  however,  does  not 
maintain  the  relationships  from  the  simple  regressions.  It  would  appear  to  the  casual  observer 
examining  only  the  multiple  regression  coefficients  that  both  relationships  (Y  and  Vi,  Y  and  V2) 
are  negative,  when  we  know  that  such  is  not  the  case  for  Y  and  VV  The  sign  of  Vi’s  regression 
coefficient  is  wrong  in  an  intuitive  sense,  but  the  strong  negative  correlation  between  Fi  and  F2 
results  in  the  reversal  of  signs  for  V\.  Even  though  these  effects  on  the  estimation  procedure  occur 
primarily  at  relatively  high  levels  of  multicoUinearity  (above  .80),  the  possibiUty  of  counterintuitive 
and  misleading  results  necessitates  a  careful  scrutiny  of  each  regression  variate  for  possible 
multicoUinearity. 
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TABLE  6  Regression  Estimates  with  Multicollinear  Data 

EXAMPLE  A  EXAMPLE  B 


Data  Data 


ID 

Y 

Vi 

v2 

ID 

Y 

Zy 

z2 

1 

5 

6 

13 

1 

3.7 

3.2 

2.9 

2 

3 

8 

13 

2 

3.7 

3.3 

4.2 

3 

9 

8 

11 

3 

4.2 

3.7 

4.9 

4 

9 

10 

11 

4 

4.3 

3.3 

5.1 

5 

13 

10 

9 

5 

5.1 

4.1 

5.5 

6 

11 

12 

9 

6 

5.2 

38 

6.0 

7 

17 

12 

7 

7 

5.2 

2.8 

4.9 

8 

15 

14 

7 

8 

5.6 

2.6 

4.3 

9 

5.6 

3.6 

5.4 

10 

6.0 

4.1 

5.5 

Correlation  Matrix 

Correlation  Matrix 

Y 

Vi 

1 

Y 

Zy 

z2 

Y 

1.0 

Y 

1.0 

Vy 

.823 

1.0 

Zy 

.293 

1.0 

V2 

-.977 

-.913 

1.0 

z2 

.631 

.642 

1.0 

Regression  Estimates  Regression  Estimates 


Simple  Regression  (Vi): 

Simple  Regression  (Z,): 

Y=  -4.75  +  1.51/, 

Y=  2.996  +  .525Z, 

Simple  Regression  (V2): 

Simple  Regression  (Z2): 

Y=  29.75  -1 .951/2 

Y=  1 .999  +  .587 Z2 

Multiple  Regression  (V|,  V2): 

Multiple  Regression  (Z,,  Z2): 

Y=  44.75  — .751Z,  -2  7V2 

Y=  2.659  -343Z,  +  .702 Z2 

A  similar  situ  tion  can  be  seen  in  Example  B  of  Table  6.  Here,  both  Zx  and  Z2  are 
positively  cor  ela  d  with  the  dependent  measure  (.293  and  .631,  respectively),  but  have  a  higher 
intercorrelatio  (.642).  In  this  regression  model,  even  though  both  bivariate  correlations  of  the 
independ  n  variables  are  positive  with  the  dependent  variable  and  the  two  independent  variables 
are  positively  intercorrelated,  when  the  regression  equation  is  estimated  the  coefficient  for  Z, 
be  omes  negative  (—.343)  and  the  other  coefficient  is  positive  (.702).  This  typifies  the  case  of  high 
multicollinearity  reversing  the  signs  of  the  weaker  independent  variables  (i.e.,  lower  correlations 
ith  the  dependent  variable). 

In  some  instances,  this  reversal  of  signs  is  expected  and  desirable.  Termed  a  suppression 
effect,  it  denotes  instances  when  the  “true”  relationship  between  the  dependent  and  independent 
variable(s)  has  been  hidden  in  the  bivariate  correlations  (e.g.,  the  expected  relationships  are 
nonsignificant  or  even  reversed  in  sign).  By  adding  additional  independent  variables  and  inducing 
multicollinearity,  some  unwanted  shared  variance  is  accounted  for  and  the  remaining  unique  vari¬ 
ance  allows  for  the  estimated  coefficients  to  be  in  the  expected  direction.  More  detailed  descriptions 
of  all  of  the  potential  instances  of  suppression  effects  are  shown  in  [5]. 

However,  in  other  instances,  the  theoretically  supported  relationships  are  reversed  because  of 
multicollinearity,  leaving  the  researcher  to  explain  why  the  estimated  coefficients  are  revered  from 
the  expected  sign.  In  these  instances,  the  researcher  may  need  to  revert  to  using  the  bivariate  corre¬ 
lations  to  describe  the  relationship  rather  than  the  estimated  coefficients  that  are  impacted  by 
multicollinearity. 
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The  reversal  of  signs  may  be  encountered  in  all  of  the  estimation  procedures,  but  is  seen  more 
often  in  confirmatory  estimation  processes  where  a  set  of  variables  is  entered  into  the  regression 
model  and  the  likelihood  of  weaker  variables  being  affected  by  multicollinearity  is  increased. 

Impacts  on  Explanation.  The  effects  on  explanation  primarily  concern  the  ability  of  the 
regression  procedure  and  the  researcher  to  represent  and  understand  the  effects  of  each  independent 
variable  in  the  regression  variate.  As  multicollinearity  occurs  (even  at  the  relatively  low  levels  of  .30 
or  so)  the  process  for  identifying  the  unique  effects  of  independent  variables  becomes  increasingly 
difficult.  Remember  that  the  regression  coefficients  represent  the  amount  of  unique  variance 
explained  by  each  independent  variable.  As  multicollinearity  results  in  larger  portions  of  s  ared 
variance  and  lower  levels  of  unique  variance,  the  effects  of  the  individual  independent  v  i  bles 
become  less  distinguishable.  It  is  even  possible  to  find  those  situations  in  which  multico  lin  arity  is 
so  high  that  none  of  the  independent  regression  coefficients  are  statistically  signi  cant,  yet  the 
overall  regression  model  has  a  significant  level  of  predictive  accuracy. 

HOW  MUCH  MULTICOLLINEARITY  IS  TOO  MUCH?  Because  the  tolerance  value  is  the  amount  of 
a  variable  unexplained  by  the  other  independent  variables,  small  tole  ance  values  (and  thus  large 
VIF  values  because  VIF  =1-5-  tolerance)  denote  high  collinearity.  A  common  cutoff  threshold  is  a 
tolerance  value  of .  10,  which  corresponds  to  a  VIF  value  of  10.  H  ever,  particularly  when  samples 
sizes  are  smaller,  the  researcher  may  wish  to  be  more  restrictive  due  to  the  increases  in  the  standard 
errors  due  to  multicollinearity.  With  a  VIF  threshold  of  0,  this  tolerance  would  correspond  to 
standard  errors  being  “inflated”  more  than  three  times  (\/l0  =  3.16)  what  they  would  be  with  no 
multicollinearity. 

Each  researcher  must  determine  the  degree  of  collinearity  that  is  acceptable,  because  most 
defaults  or  recommended  thresholds  still  allow  for  substantial  collinearity.  Some  suggested 
guidelines  follow: 

•  When  assessing  bivariate  correla  ons,  two  issues  should  be  considered.  First,  correlations  of 
even  .70  (which  represents  “shared”  variance  of  50%)  can  impact  both  the  explanation  and 
estimation  of  the  regression  results.  Moreover,  even  lower  correlations  can  have  an  impact 
if  the  correlation  between  the  two  independent  variables  is  greater  than  either  independent 
variable’s  correlation  wi  h  the  dependent  measure  (e.g.,  the  situation  in  our  earlier  example  of 
the  reversal  of  sign  ). 

•  The  suggested  cut  ff  for  the  tolerance  value  is.  10  (or  a  corresponding  VIF  of  10.0),  which 
corresponds  o  a  multiple  correlation  of  .95  with  the  other  independent  variables.  When  val¬ 
ues  at  this  level  are  encountered,  multicollinearity  problems  are  almost  certain.  However, 
problem  are  likely  at  much  lower  levels  as  well.  For  example,  a  VIF  of  5.3  corresponds  to  a 
multiple  correlation  of  .9  between  one  independent  variable  and  all  other  independent  vari- 

bl  s.  Even  a  VIP  of  3.0  represents  a  multiple  correlation  of  .82,  which  would  be  considered 
high  if  between  dependent  and  independent  variables. 

Therefore,  the  researcher  should  always  assess  the  degree  and  impact  of  multicollinearity 
even  when  the  diagnostic  measures  are  substantially  below  the  suggested  cutoff  (e.g.,  VIF  values 
of  3  to  5). 

We  strongly  suggest  that  the  researcher  always  specify  the  allowable  tolerance  values  in 
regression  programs,  because  the  default  values  for  excluding  collinear  variables  allow  for  an 
extremely  high  degree  of  collinearity.  For  example,  the  default  tolerance  value  in  SPSS  for  exclud¬ 
ing  a  variable  is  .0001,  which  means  that  until  more  than  99.99  percent  of  variance  is  predicted  by 
the  other  independent  variables,  the  variable  could  be  included  in  the  regression  equation.  Estimates 
of  the  actual  effects  of  high  collinearity  on  the  estimated  coefficients  are  possible  but  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  text  (see  Neter  et  aL  [1 1]). 
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Even  with  diagnoses  using  VIF  or  tolerance  values,  we  still  do  not  necessarily  know  which 
variables  are  correlated.  A  procedure  development  by  Belsley  et  al.  [2]  allows  for  the  correlated 
variables  to  be  identified,  even  if  we  have  correlation  among  several  variables.  It  provides  the 
researcher  greater  diagnostic  power  in  assessing  the  extent  and  impact  of  multicollinearity  and  is 
described  in  the  supplement  to  this  chapter  available  on  the  Web  at  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair 
or  www.mvstats.com. 

REMEDIES  FOR  MUITICOLLINEARITY  The  remedies  for  multicollinearity  range  from  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  regression  variate  to  the  use  of  specialized  estimation  procedures.  Once  the  degree  of 
collinearity  has  been  determined,  the  researcher  has  a  number  of  options: 

1.  Omit  one  or  more  highly  correlated  independent  variables  and  identify  o  her  independent 
variables  to  help  the  prediction.  The  researcher  should  be  careful  when  following  this  option, 
however,  to  avoid  creating  specification  error  when  deleting  ne  or  more  independent 
variables. 

2.  Use  the  model  with  the  highly  correlated  independent  variable  for  prediction  only  (i.e.,  make 
no  attempt  to  interpret  the  regression  coefficients),  while  acknowledging  the  lowered  level  of 
overall  predictive  ability. 

3.  Use  the  simple  correlations  between  each  independent  variable  and  the  dependent  variable  to 
understand  the  independent-dependent  variable  rel  tionship. 

4.  Use  a  more  sophisticated  method  of  analysis  uc  as  Bayesian  regression  (or  a  special  case — 
ridge  regression)  or  regression  on  principal  components  to  obtain  a  model  that  more  clearly 
reflects  the  simple  effects  of  the  indep  ndent  variables.  These  procedures  are  discussed  in 
more  detail  in  several  texts  [2, 1 1], 

Each  of  these  options  requires  that  the  researcher  make  a  judgment  on  the  variables  included  in  the 
regression  variate,  which  should  always  be  guided  by  the  theoretical  background  of  the  study. 
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Interpreting  the  Regression  Variate 

•  Interpret  th  impact  of  each  independent  variable  relative  to  the  other  variables  in  the  model, 
because  model  respecification  can  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  remaining  variables: 

•  Us  beta  weights  when  comparing  relative  importance  among  independent  variables 

•  Reg  ssion  coefficients  describe  changes  in  the  dependent  variable,  but  can  be  difficult  in  com¬ 
paring  across  independent  variables  if  the  response  formats  vary 

Multicollinearity  may  be  considered  "good"  when  it  reveals  a  suppressor  effect,  but  generally  it  is 
viewed  as  harmful  because  increases  in  multicollinearity: 

•  Reduce  the  overall  R2  that  can  be  achieved 

•  Confound  estimation  of  the  regression  coefficients 

•  Negatively  affect  the  statistical  significance  tests  of  coefficients 

•  Generally  accepted  levels  of  multicollinearity  (tolerance  values  up  to .  1 0,  corresponding  to  a  VIF  of  1 0) 
almost  always  indicate  problems  with  multicollinearity,  but  these  problems  may  also  be  seen  at  much 
lower  levels  of  collinearity  and  multicollinearity: 

•  Bivariate  correlations  of  .70  or  higher  may  result  in  problems,  and  even  lower  correlations  may  be 
problematic  if  they  are  higher  than  the  correlations  between  the  independent  and  dependent 
variables 

•  Values  much  lower  than  the  suggested  thresholds  (VIF  values  of  even  3  to  5)  may  result  in 
interpretation  or  estimation  problems,  particularly  when  the  relationships  with  the  dependent 
measure  are  weaker 
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STAGE  6:  VALIDATION  OF  THE  RESULTS 

After  identifying  the  best  regression  model,  the  final  step  is  to  ensure  that  it  represents  the  general 
population  (generalizability)  and  is  appropriate  for  the  situations  in  which  it  will  be  used  (trans¬ 
ferability).  The  best  guideline  is  the  extent  to  which  the  regression  model  matches  an  existing 
theoretical  model  or  set  of  previously  validated  results  on  the  same  topic.  In  many  instances, 
however,  prior  results  or  theory  are  not  available.  Thus,  we  also  discuss  empirical  approaches  to 
model  validation. 

Additional  or  Split  Samples 

The  most  appropriate  empirical  validation  approach  is  to  test  the  regression  model  on  a  new  sample 
drawn  from  the  general  population.  A  new  sample  will  ensure  representativeness  and  can  be  used  in 
several  ways.  First,  the  original  model  can  predict  values  in  the  new  sample  and  p  ictive  fit  can 
be  calculated.  Second,  a  separate  model  can  be  estimated  with  the  new  sample  nd  then  compared 
with  the  original  equation  on  characteristics  such  as  the  significant  variables  i  eluded;  sign,  size, 
and  relative  importance  of  variables;  and  predictive  accuracy.  In  both  n  tances,  the  researcher 
determines  the  validity  of  the  original  model  by  comparing  it  to  regre  si  n  models  estimated  with 
the  new  sample. 

Many  times  the  ability  to  collect  new  data  is  limited  or  prec  uded  by  such  factors  as  cost,  time 
pressures,  or  availability  of  respondents.  Then,  the  researcher  m  y  divide  the  sample  into  two  parts:  an 
estimation  subsample  for  creating  the  regression  model  and  he  holdout  or  validation  subsample  used 
to  test  the  equation.  Many  procedures,  both  random  and  sy  tematic,  are  available  for  splitting  the  data, 
each  drawing  two  independent  samples  Iran  the  single  data  set  All  the  popular  statistical  packages 
include  specific  options  to  allow  for  estimation  and  va  idation  on  separate  subsamples. 

Whether  a  new  sample  is  drawn  or  not,  it  is  likely  that  differences  will  occur  between  the  origi¬ 
nal  model  and  other  validation  efforts.  The  researcher’s  role  now  shifts  to  being  a  mediator  among  the 
varying  results,  looking  for  the  best  model  across  all  samples.  The  need  for  continued  validation 
efforts  and  model  refinements  reminds  us  that  no  regression  model,  unless  estimated  from  the  entire 
population,  is  the  final  and  absolute  model. 

Calculating  the  PRESS  Statistic 

An  alternative  approach  t  obtaining  additional  samples  for  validation  purposes  is  to  employ  the 
original  sample  in  a  sp  cialized  manner  by  calculating  the  PRESS  statistic,  a  measure  similar  to  R2 
used  to  assess  the  p  edictive  accuracy  of  the  estimated  regression  model.  It  differs  from  the  prior 
approaches  in  that  not  one,  but  n  —  1  regression  models  are  estimated.  The  procedure  omits  one 
observation  in  th  estimation  of  the  regression  model  and  then  predicts  the  omitted  observation  with 
the  estimat  model.  Thus,  the  observation  cannot  affect  the  coefficients  of  the  model  used  to  calcu¬ 
late  its  p  edicted  value.  The  procedure  is  applied  again,  omitting  another  observation,  estimating  a 
new  model,  and  making  the  prediction.  The  residuals  for  the  observations  can  then  be  summed  to 
pr  vide  an  overall  measure  of  predictive  fit. 

Comparing  Regression  Models 

When  comparing  regression  models,  the  most  common  standard  used  is  overall  predictive  fit. 
R2  provides  us  with  this  information,  but  it  has  one  drawback:  As  more  variables  are  added,  R2  will 
always  increase.  Thus,  by  including  all  independent  variables,  we  will  never  find  another  model 
with  a  higher  R2,  but  we  may  find  that  a  smaller  number  of  independent  variables  result  in  an  almost 
identical  value.  Therefore,  to  compare  between  models  with  different  numbers  of  independent 
variables,  we  use  the  adjusted  R2.  The  adjusted  R2  is  also  useful  in  comparing  models  between 
different  data  sets,  because  it  will  compensate  for  the  different  sample  sizes. 
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Forecasting  with  the  Model 

Forecasts  can  always  be  made  by  applying  tbe  estimated  model  to  a  new  set  of  independent  variable 
values  and  calculating  tbe  dependent  variable  values.  However,  in  doing  so,  we  must  consider 
several  factors  that  can  have  a  serious  impact  on  the  quality  of  the  new  predictions: 

1.  When  applying  the  model  to  a  new  sample,  we  must  remember  that  the  predictions  now  have 
not  only  the  sampling  variations  from  the  original  sample,  but  also  those  of  the  newly  drawn 
sample.  Thus,  we  should  always  calculate  the  confidence  intervals  of  our  predictions  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  point  estimate  to  see  the  expected  range  of  dependent  variable  value 

2.  We  must  make  sure  that  tbe  conditions  and  relationships  measured  at  tbe  ime  tbe  original 
sample  was  taken  have  not  changed  materially.  For  instance,  in  our  credit  card  example,  if 
most  companies  started  charging  higher  fees  for  their  cards,  actual  ere  it  card  holdings  might 
change  substantially,  yet  this  information  would  not  be  included  in  th  model. 

3.  Finally,  we  must  not  use  the  model  to  estimate  beyond  the  range  of  independent  variables  found 
in  the  sample.  For  instance,  in  our  credit  card  example,  if  the  1  rg  st  family  had  6  members,  it 
might  be  unwise  to  predict  credit  card  holdings  for  famil  es  with  10  members.  One  cannot 
assume  that  tbe  relationships  are  the  same  for  values  of  t  e  ndependent  variables  substantially 
greater  or  less  than  those  in  tbe  original  estimation  sample. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  A  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

The  issues  concerning  the  application  and  i  erpretation  of  regression  analysis  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  preceding  sections  by  followin  the  six-stage  model-building  framework  discussed 
earlier  in  this  chapter.  To  provide  an  illu  tration  of  the  important  questions  at  each  stage,  an  illus¬ 
trative  example  is  presented  here  detailing  the  application  of  multiple  regression  to  a  research 
problem  specified  by  HBAT.  Consi  er  a  research  setting  in  which  HBAT  has  obtained  a  number 
of  measures  in  a  survey  of  cust  mere.  To  demonstrate  the  use  of  multiple  regression,  we  show  the 
procedures  used  by  researchers  to  attempt  to  predict  customer  satisfaction  of  the  individuals  in  the 
sample  with  a  set  of  13  independent  variables. 

Stage  1:  Objec  ives  of  Multiple  Regression 

HBAT  management  has  long  been  interested  in  more  accurately  predicting  the  satisfaction  level 
of  its  customers.  If  successful,  it  would  provide  a  better  foundation  for  their  marketing  efforts. 
To  thi  end,  researchers  at  HBAT  proposed  that  multiple  regression  analysis  should  be  attempted 
to  pre  i  t  the  customer  satisfaction  based  on  their  perceptions  of  HBAT’s  performance.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  finding  a  way  to  accurately  predict  satisfaction,  the  researchers  also  were  interested 
in  identifying  the  factors  that  lead  to  increased  satisfaction  for  use  in  differentiated  marketing 
campaigns. 

To  apply  the  regression  procedure,  researchers  selected  customer  satisfaction  (X19)  as  the 
dependent  variable  (Y)  to  be  predicted  by  independent  variables  representing  perceptions  of 
HBAT’s  performance.  The  following  13  variables  were  included  as  independent  variables: 


*6 

Product  Quality 

*13 

Competitive  Pricing 

x7 

E-Commerce 

*14 

Warranty  &  Claims 

Xs 

Technical  Support 

*15 

New  Products 

x9 

Complaint  Resolution 

*16 

Ordering  &  Billing 

-*10 

Advertising 

*17 

Price  Flexibility 

-*11 

-*12 

Product  Line 

Salesforce  Image 

*18 

Delivery  Speed 
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The  relationship  among  the  13  independent  variables  and  customer  satisfaction  was  assumed 
to  be  statistical,  not  functional,  because  it  involved  perceptions  of  performance  and  may  include 
levels  of  measurement  error. 

Stage  2:  Research  Design  of  a  Multiple  Regression  Analysis 

The  I  MAT  survey  obtained  100  respondents  from  their  customer  base.  All  100  respondents  pro¬ 
vided  complete  responses,  resulting  in  100  observations  available  for  analysis.  The  first  question  to 
be  answered  concerning  sample  size  is  tbe  level  of  relationship  (R2)  tbat  can  be  detected  reliably 
witb  the  proposed  regression  analysis. 

Table  5  indicates  tbat  the  sample  of  100,  witb  13  potential  independent  variables,  is  ab  e  to 
detect  relationships  with  R2  values  of  approximately  23  percent  at  a  power  of  .80  witb  he  signifi¬ 
cance  level  set  at  .01.  If  the  significance  level  is  relaxed  to  .05,  then  the  analysis  will  identify  rela¬ 
tionships  explaining  about  18  percent  of  the  variance.  The  sample  of  100  observations  also  meets 
the  guideline  for  the  minimum  ratio  of  observations  to  independent  variable  (  1)  with  an  actual 
ratio  of  7:1  (100  observations  with  13  variables). 

The  proposed  regression  analysis  was  deemed  sufficient  to  identify  ot  only  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  relationships  but  also  relationships  that  had  managerial  significance.  Although  HBAT 
researchers  can  be  reasonably  assured  that  they  are  not  in  dang  r  of  overfitting  the  sample,  they 
should  still  validate  the  results  if  at  all  possible  to  ensure  the  gene  alizability  of  the  findings  to  the 
entire  customer  base,  particularly  when  using  a  stepwise  estima  ion  technique. 

Stage  3:  Assumptions  in  Multiple  Regression  Analysis 

Meeting  the  assumptions  of  regression  analysis  is  s  ential  to  ensure  that  the  results  obtained  are  truly 
representative  of  the  sample  and  that  we  obtain  the  best  results  possible.  Any  serious  violations  of  the 
assumptions  must  be  detected  and  corrected  if  at  all  possible.  Analysis  to  ensure  the  research  is  meet¬ 
ing  the  basic  assumptions  of  regression  analy  is  involves  two  steps:  (1)  testing  the  individual  depend¬ 
ent  and  independent  variables  and  (2)  testing  the  overall  relationship  after  model  estimation.  This 
section  addresses  the  assessment  of  individual  variables.  The  overall  relationship  will  be  examined 
after  the  model  is  estimated. 

The  three  assumptions  to  be  addressed  for  the  individual  variables  are  linearity,  constant  vari¬ 
ance  (homoscedasticity),  nd  normality.  For  purposes  of  the  regression  analysis,  we  summarize  the 
results  of  the  examina  ion  of  the  dependent  and  independent  variables. 

First,  scatterplots  of  the  individual  variables  did  not  indicate  any  nonlinear  relationships 
between  the  depen  ent  variable  and  the  independent  variables.  Tests  for  heteroscedasticity  found  that 
only  two  variab  e  (X6  and  X17)  had  minimal  violations  of  this  assumption,  with  no  corrective  action 
needed.  Finally,  in  the  tests  of  normality,  six  variables  (X6,  X7,  X12,  X13,  X16,  and  X17)  were  found  to 
violate  he  statistical  tests.  For  all  but  one  variable  (X12),  transformations  were  sufficient  remedies.  In 
the  HBAT  example,  we  will  first  provide  the  results  using  the  original  variables  and  then  compare 
th  se  findings  with  the  results  obtained  using  the  transformed  variables. 

Although  regression  analysis  has  been  shown  to  be  quite  robust  even  when  the  normality 
assumption  is  violated,  researchers  should  estimate  the  regression  analysis  with  both  the  original 
and  transformed  variables  to  assess  the  consequences  of  nonnormality  of  the  independent  variables 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  To  this  end,  the  original  variables  are  used  first  and  later  results 
for  the  transformed  variables  are  shown  for  comparison. 

Stage  4:  Estimating  the  Regression  Model  and  Assessing  Overall  Model  Fit 

With  the  regression  analysis  specified  in  terms  of  dependent  and  independent  variables,  the  sample 
deemed  adequate  for  the  objectives  of  the  study,  and  the  assumptions  assessed  for  the  individual 
variables,  the  model-building  process  now  proceeds  to  estimation  of  the  regression  model  and 
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assessing  the  overall  model  fit  For  purposes  of  illustration,  the  stepwise  procedure  is  employed  to 
select  variables  for  inclusion  in  the  regression  variate.  After  the  regression  model  has  been  esti¬ 
mated,  the  variate  will  be  assessed  for  meeting  the  assumptions  of  regression  analysis.  Finally,  the 
observations  will  be  examined  to  determine  whether  any  observation  should  be  deemed  influential. 
Each  of  these  issues  is  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 

STEPWISE  ESTIMATION:  SELECTING  THE  FIRST  VARIABLE  The  stepwise  estimation  procedure 
maximizes  the  incremental  explained  variance  at  each  step  of  model  building.  In  the  first  step,  the 
highest  bivariate  correlation  (also  the  highest  partial  correlation,  because  no  other  va  iables  are  in 
the  equation)  will  be  selected.  The  process  for  the  I  MAT  example  follows. 

Table  7  displays  all  the  correlations  among  the  13  independent  variabl  s  and  their  corre¬ 
lations  with  the  dependent  variable  (X19,  Customer  Satisfaction).  Exami  a  ion  of  the  correlation 
matrix  (looking  down  the  first  column)  reveals  that  complaint  reso  ution  (X9)  has  the  highest 
bivariate  correlation  with  the  dependent  variable  (.603).  The  first  step  is  to  build  a  regression 
equation  using  just  this  single  independent  variable.  The  results  o  this  first  step  appear  as  shown 
in  Table  8. 

Overall  Model  Fit  From  Table  8  the  researcher  can  address  issues  concerning  both  overall 
model  fit  as  well  as  the  stepwise  estimation  of  the  regression  model. 

•  Multiple  R  Multiple  R  is  the  correlation  coefficient  (at  this  step)  for  the  simple  regression  of 
X9  and  the  dependent  variable.  It  has  no  p  us  or  minus  sign  because  in  multiple  regression  the 
signs  of  the  individual  variables  may  va  y,  so  this  coefficient  reflects  only  the  degree  of  asso¬ 
ciation.  In  the  first  step  of  the  step  ise  estimation,  the  Multiple  R  is  the  same  as  the  bivariate 
correlation  (.603)  because  the  e  uation  contains  only  one  variable. 

•  R  Square  R  square  ( R 2)  is  the  correlation  coefficient  squared  (.6032  =  .364),  also 
referred  to  as  the  coeffi  ient  of  determination.  This  value  indicates  the  percentage  of  total 
variation  of  Y  (X19,  Customer  Satisfaction)  explained  by  the  regression  model  consisting 
of  X9. 

•  Standard  Error  of  the  Estimate  The  standard  error  of  the  estimate  is  another  measure  of  the 

accuracy  of  our  predictions.  It  is  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squared  errors  divided 
by  the  degrees  of  freedom,  also  represented  by  the  square  root  of  the  MSresidual 
(\/89.45  98  =  .955).  It  represents  an  estimate  of  the  standard  deviation  of  the  actual 

dep  dent  values  around  the  regression  line;  that  is,  it  is  a  measure  of  variation  around  the 
regression  line.  The  standard  error  of  the  estimate  also  can  be  viewed  as  the  standard  devia¬ 
tion  of  the  prediction  errors;  thus  it  becomes  a  measure  to  assess  the  absolute  size  of  the 
prediction  error.  It  is  used  also  in  estimating  the  size  of  the  confidence  interval  for  the  predic¬ 
tions.  See  Neter  et  al.  [1 1]  for  details  regarding  this  procedure. 

•  ANOVA  and  F  Ratio  The  ANOVA  analysis  provides  the  statistical  test  for  the  overall 

model  fit  in  terms  of  the  F  ratio.  The  total  sum  of  squares  (51.178  +  89.450  =  140.628)  is 
the  squared  error  that  would  occur  if  we  used  only  the  mean  of  Y  to  predict  the  dependent 
variable.  Using  the  values  of  X9  reduces  this  error  by  36.4  percent  (51.178  140.628).  This 

reduction  is  deemed  statistically  significant  with  an  F  ratio  of  56.070  and  a  significance 
level  of  .000. 

Variables  in  the  Equation  (Step  1).  In  step  1,  a  single  independent  variable  (X9)  is  used  to 
calculate  the  regression  equation  for  predicting  the  dependent  variable.  For  each  variable  in  the 
equation,  several  measures  need  to  be  defined:  the  regression  coefficient,  the  standard  error  of 
the  coefficient,  the  t  value  of  variables  in  the  equation,  and  the  collinearity  diagnostics  (toler¬ 
ance  and  VIF). 
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TABLE  8  Example  Output  Step  1  of  HBAT  Multiple  Regression  Example 

Step  1-Variable  Entered:  Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

Multiple  R 

.603 

Coefficient  of  Determination  (/r) 

.364 

Adjusted  R2 

.357 

Standard  error  of  the  estimate 

.955 

Analysis  of  Variance 

Sum  of  Squares 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

Sig. 

Regression 

51.178 

1 

51.178 

56.070 

.000 

Residual 

89.450 

98 

.913 

Total 

140.628 

99 

Variables  Entered  into  the  Regression  Model 

Regression 

Statistical 

Collinearity 

Coefficients 

Significance 

Cor  ela  ions 

Statistics 

Std. 

Zero- 

Variables  Entered 

B  Error 

Beta 

t  Sig. 

ord  r  Partial 

Part  Tolerance 

VIF 

(Constant) 

3.680  .443 

8.310  .000 

X9  Complaint  Resolution 

.595  .079 

.603 

7.488  .000 

603  .603 

.603 

1.000 

1.000 

Variables  Not  Entered  into  the  Regression  Model 

Statistical 

Collinearity 

Significance 

Partial 

Statistics 

Beta  In 

t 

Sig. 

Correlation 

Tolerance 

VIF 

X6  Product  Quality 

.427 

6  19 

.000 

.532 

.989 

1.011 

X7  E-Commerce 

.202 

2.553 

.012 

.251 

.980 

1.020 

X8  Technical  Support 

.055 

.675 

.501 

.068 

.991 

1.009 

X10  Advertising 

.193 

2.410 

.018 

.238 

.961 

1.040 

X-\ !  Product  Line 

.309 

3.338 

.001 

.321 

.685 

1.460 

X]2  Salesforce  Image 

382 

5.185 

.000 

.466 

.947 

1.056 

X]3  Competitive  Pricing 

-.1  3 

-1 .655 

.101 

-.166 

.984 

1.017 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

.095 

1.166 

.246 

.118 

.980 

1.020 

X]5  New  Products 

.035 

.434 

.665 

.044 

.996 

1.004 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.153 

1.241 

.218 

.125 

.427 

2.341 

X|7  Price  Flexibility 

-.216 

-2.526 

.013 

-.248 

.844 

1.184 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.219 

1.371 

.173 

.138 

.252 

3.974 

*  Regression  Coefficients  (b  and  Beta)  The  regression  coefficient  (b)  and  the  standardized  coef¬ 
ficient  (P)  reflect  the  change  in  the  dependent  measure  for  each  unit  change  in  the  independent 
variable.  Comparison  between  regression  coefficients  allows  for  a  relative  assessment  of  each 
variable’s  importance  in  the  regression  model. 

The  value  .595  is  the  regression  coefficient  (b9)  for  the  independent  variable  (X9).  The 
predicted  value  for  each  observation  is  the  intercept  (3.680)  plus  the  regression  coefficient 
(.595)  times  its  value  of  the  independent  variable  (7  =  3.680  +  .595X9).  The  standardized 
regression  coefficient,  or  beta  value,  of  .603  is  the  value  calculated  from  standardized  data. 
With  only  one  independent  variable,  the  squared  beta  coefficient  equals  the  coefficient  of 
determination.  The  beta  value  enables  you  to  compare  the  effect  of  X9  on  Y  to  the  effect  of 
other  independent  variables  on  Y  at  each  stage,  because  this  value  reduces  the  regression 
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coefficient  to  a  comparable  unit,  the  number  of  standard  deviations.  (Note  that  at  this  time 
we  have  no  other  variables  available  for  comparison.) 

*  Standard  Error  of  the  Coefficient  The  standard  error  of  the  regression  coefficient  is  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  how  much  the  regression  coefficient  will  vary  between  samples  of  the  same  size  taken 
from  the  same  population.  In  a  simple  sense,  it  is  the  standard  deviation  of  the  estimates  of  b9 
across  multiple  samples.  If  one  were  to  take  multiple  samples  of  the  same  sample  size  from  the 
same  population  and  use  them  to  calculate  the  regression  equation,  the  standard  error  is  an 
estimate  of  how  much  the  regression  coefficient  would  vary  from  sample  to  sample.  A  smaller 
standard  error  implies  more  reliable  prediction  and  therefore  smaller  confidence  intervals 

The  standard  error  of  b9  is  .079,  denoting  that  the  95%  confidence  interval  for  b9  would 
be  .595  ±  (1.96  X  .079),  or  ranging  from  a  low  of  .44  to  a  high  of  .75.  The  value  of  b  di  ided 
by  the  standard  error  (.595  -■  .079  =  7.488)  is  the  calculated  t  value  for  a  f-test  of  th  hypoth¬ 
esis  b9  =  0  (see  following  discussion). 

*  t  Value  of  Variables  in  die  Equation  The  t  value  of  variables  in  the  equatio  ,  a  just  calculated, 
measures  the  significance  of  the  partial  correlation  of  the  variable  reflected  in  the  regression  coef¬ 
ficient  As  such,  it  indicates  whether  the  researcher  can  confidently  say,  w  th  a  stated  level  of  error, 
that  the  coefficient  is  not  equal  to  zero.  F  values  may  be  given  at  this  s  age  rather  than  t  values. 
They  are  directly  comparable  because  the  t  value  is  approximate  y  the  square  root  of  the  F  value. 

The  t  value  is  also  particularly  useful  in  the  stepwise  procedure  in  helping  to  determine 
whether  any  variable  should  be  dropped  firm  the  equation  once  another  independent  variable  has 
been  added.  The  calculated  level  of  significance  is  compared  to  the  threshold  level  set  by  the 
researcher  for  dropping  the  variable.  In  our  example  we  set  a .  10  level  for  dropping  variables  firm 
the  equation.  The  critical  value  for  a  significance  1  vel  of  .10  with  98  degrees  of  freedom  is  1.658. 
As  more  variables  are  added  to  the  regression  eq  ation,  each  variable  is  checked  to  see  whether  it 
still  tails  within  this  threshold.  If  it  Mis  outsid  the  threshold  (significance  greater  than  .10),  it  is 
eliminated  from  the  regression  equation  and  the  model  is  estimated  again. 

In  our  example,  the  t  value  (as  de  ived  by  dividing  the  regression  coefficient  by  the  stan¬ 
dard  error)  is  7.488,  which  is  statis  cally  significant  at  the  .000  level.  It  gives  the  researcher  a  high 
level  of  assurance  that  the  coefficient  is  not  equal  to  zero  and  can  be  assessed  as  a  predictor  of 
customer  satisfaction. 

*  Correlations  Three  different  correlations  are  given  as  an  aid  in  evaluating  the  estimation  process. 
The  zero-order  corre  tion  is  the  simple  bivariate  correlation  between  the  independent  and 
dependent  variable.  The  partial  correlation  denotes  the  incremental  predictive  effect,  controlling 
for  other  variables  in  the  regression  model  on  both  dependent  and  independent  variables.  This 
measure  is  s  d  forjudging  which  variable  is  next  added  in  sequential  search  methods.  Finally,  the 
part  correlation  denotes  the  unique  effect  attributable  to  each  independent  variable. 

Fo  the  first  step  in  a  stepwise  solution,  all  three  correlations  are  identical  (.603)  because 
no  other  variables  are  in  the  equation.  As  variables  are  added,  these  values  will  differ,  each 
ell  cting  their  perspective  on  each  independent  variable’s  contribution  to  the  regression  model. 

*  Collinearity  Statistics  Both  col  linearity  measures  (tolerance  and  VIF)  are  given  to  provide  a 
perspective  on  the  impact  of  collinearity  on  the  independent  variables  in  the  regression  equation. 
Remember  that  the  tolerance  value  is  the  amount  of  an  independent  variable’s  predictive  capa¬ 
bility  that  is  not  predicted  by  the  other  independent  variables  in  the  equation.  Thus,  it  represents 
the  unique  variance  remaining  for  each  variable.  The  VIF  is  the  inverse  of  the  tolerance  value. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  variable  in  the  regression  model,  the  tolerance  is  1.00,  indicating  that 
it  is  totally  unaffected  by  other  independent  variables  (as  it  should  be  since  it  is  the  only  variable 
in  the  model).  Also,  the  VIF  is  1.00.  Both  values  indicate  a  complete  lack  of  multi  col  linearity. 

Variables  Not  in  the  Equation.  With  X9  included  in  the  regression  equation,  12  other  potential 
independent  variables  remain  for  inclusion  to  improve  the  prediction  of  the  dependent  variable.  For  each 
of  these  variables,  four  types  of  measures  are  available  to  assess  their  potential  contribution  to  the  regres¬ 
sion  model:  partial  correlations,  collinearity  measures,  standardized  coefficients  (Beta),  and  t  values. 
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*  Partial  Correlation  and  CoVinearity  Measures  The  partial  correlation  is  a  measure  of  the 
variation  in  Y  that  can  be  accounted  for  by  each  of  these  additional  variables,  controlling  for 
the  variables  already  in  the  equation  (only  X9  in  step  1).  As  such,  the  sequential  search  estima¬ 
tion  methods  use  this  value  to  denote  the  next  candidate  for  inclusion.  If  the  variable  with  the 
highest  partial  correlation  exceeds  the  threshold  of  statistical  significance  required  for  inclu¬ 
sion,  it  will  be  added  to  the  regression  model  at  the  next  step. 

The  partial  correlation  represents  the  correlation  of  each  variable  not  in  the  model 
with  the  unexplained  portion  of  the  dependent  variable.  As  such,  the  contribution  of  the 
partial  correlation  (the  squared  partial  correlation)  is  that  percentage  of  the  unexplained 
variance  that  is  explained  by  the  addition  of  this  independent  variable.  Ass  me  that  the 
variable(s)  in  the  regression  model  already  account  for  60  percent  of  the  d  pendent  measure 
(R2  =  .60  with  unexplained  variance  =  .40).  If  a  partial  correlation  has  a  v  lue  of  .5,  then  the 
additional  explained  variance  it  accounts  for  is  the  square  of  the  a  tial  correlation  times 
the  amount  of  unexplained  variance.  In  this  simple  example,  that  is  52  X  .40,  or  10  percent. 
By  adding  this  variable,  we  would  expect  the  R2  value  to  incre  se  by  10  percent  (from  .60 
to  .70). 

For  our  example,  the  values  of  partial  correlations  ra  ge  from  a  high  of  .532  to  a  low  of  .044. 
X6,  with  the  highest  value  of  .532,  should  be  the  variab  next  entered  if  this  partial  correlation 
is  found  to  be  statistically  significant  (see  later  section)  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  X6 
had  only  the  sixth  highest  bivariate  correlation  with  X19.  Why  was  it  the  second  variable  to  enter 
the  stepwise  equation,  ahead  of  the  variables  with  higher  correlations?  The  variables  with  the 
second,  third,  and  lburth  highest  correlation  with  X19  were  X18  (.577),  Xu  (.55 1),  and  Xi6  (.522). 
Both  X18  and  had  high  correlations  with  X9,  reflected  in  their  rather  low  tolerance  values 
of  .252  and  .427,  respectively.  It  should  e  noted  that  this  fairly  high  level  of  multicollinearity  is  not 
unexpected,  because  these  three  variables  (X9,  X16,  and  Xl8)  constituted  the  first  factor  that  would 
be  derived  in  a  first  factor  analysis  (not  performed  here).  Xu,  even  though  it  does  not  join  this 
factor,  is  highly  correlated  w  th  X9  (.561)  to  the  extent  that  the  tolerance  is  only  .685.  Finally,  Xu, 
the  fifth  highest  bivariate  correlation  with  X19,  only  has  a  correlation  with  X9  of  .230,  but  it  was 
just  enough  to  make  th  partial  correlation  slightly  lower  than  that  of  X6.  The  correlation  of  X9 
and  X6  of  only .  106  resulted  in  a  tolerance  of  .989  and  transformed  the  bivariate  correlation  of  .486 
into  a  partial  correlation  of  .532,  which  was  highest  among  all  the  remaining  12  variables. 

If  X  is  added,  then  the  R2  value  should  increase  by  the  partial  correlation  squared  times 
the  am  unt  of  unexplained  variance  (change  in  R2  =  ,5322  X  .636  =  .180).  Because  36.4 
perc  nt  was  already  explained  by  X9,  X6  can  explain  only  18.0  percent  of  the  remaining  vari- 
anc  .  A  Verm  diagram  illustrates  this  concept 

The  shaded  area  of  X6  as  a  proportion  of  the  shaded  area  of  Y  represents  the  partial  cor¬ 
relation  of  X6  with  Y  given  X9.  The  shaded  area,  as  a  proportion  of  Y,  denotes  the  incremental 
variance  explained  by  X6  given  that  X9  is  already  in  the  equation. 


Note  that  the  total  explained  variance  (all  of  the  overlap  areas  for  Y)  is  not  equal  to  just 
the  areas  associated  with  the  partial  correlations  of  X6  and  X9.  Some  explanation  is  due  to  the 
shared  effects  of  both  X6  and  X9.  The  shared  effects  are  denoted  by  the  middle  section  where 
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these  two  variables  overlap  among  themselves  and  with  Y.  The  calculation  of  the  unique  vari¬ 
ance  associated  with  adding  X6  can  also  be  determined  through  the  part  correlation. 

*  Standardized  Coefficients  For  each  variable  not  in  the  equation,  the  standardized  coefficient 
(Beta)  that  it  would  have  if  entered  into  the  equation  is  calculated.  In  this  manner,  the 
researcher  can  assess  the  relative  magnitude  of  this  variable  if  added  to  those  variables  already 
in  the  equation.  Moreover,  it  allows  for  an  assessment  of  practical  significance  in  terms  of 
relative  predictive  power  of  the  added  variable. 

In  Table  8,  we  see  that  X6,  the  variable  with  the  highest  partial  correlation,  also  has  the 
highest  Beta  coefficient  if  entered.  Even  though  the  magnitude  of  .427  is  substantial,  it  can 
also  be  compared  with  the  beta  for  the  variable  now  in  the  model  (X9  with  a  beta  of  603), 
indicating  that  X6  will  make  a  substantive  contribution  to  the  explanation  of  the  r  gression 
model,  as  well  as  to  its  predictive  capability. 

*  t  Values  of  Variables  Not  in  the  Equation  The  t  value  measures  the  signific  n  e  of  the  par¬ 
tial  correlations  for  variables  not  in  the  equation.  They  are  calculated  as  a  ratio  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  sum  of  squares  explained  by  including  a  particular  variable  and  the  um  of  squares  left 
after  adding  that  same  variable.  If  this  t  value  does  not  exceed  a  specified  significance  level 
(e.g.,  .05),  the  variable  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  equation  The  tabled  t  value  for  a 
significance  level  of  .05  with  97  degrees  of  freedom  is  1.98. 

Looking  at  the  column  of  t  values  in  Table  8,  we  no  e  that  six  variables  (X6,  X7,  X10, 
Xu,  X12,  and  X17)  exceed  this  value  and  are  candidates  or  inclusion.  Although  all  are 
significant,  the  variable  added  will  be  that  variable  with  the  highest  partial  correlation. 
We  should  note  that  establishing  the  threshold  of  statistical  significance  before  a  variable 
is  added  precludes  adding  variables  with  no  ignificance  even  though  they  increase  the 
overall  R2. 

Looking  Ahead.  With  the  first  step  f  the  stepwise  procedure  completed,  the  final  task  is 
to  evaluate  the  variables  not  in  the  equat  on  and  determine  whether  another  variable  meets  the 
criteria  and  can  be  added  to  the  regression  model.  As  noted  earlier,  the  partial  correlation  must 
be  great  enough  to  be  statistically  significant  at  the  specified  level  (generally  .05).  If  two  or 
more  variables  meet  this  crite  ion,  then  the  variable  with  the  highest  partial  correlation  is 
selected. 

As  described  earlie  (Product  Quality)  has  the  highest  partial  correlation  at  this  stage,  even 
though  four  other  variabl  s  had  higher  bivariate  correlations  with  the  dependent  variable.  In  each 
instance,  multicollinearity  with  X9,  entered  in  the  first  step,  caused  the  partial  correlations  to 
decrease  below  that  of  X6. 

We  know  that  a  significant  portion  of  the  variance  in  the  dependent  variable  is  explained  by 
X9,  but  the  s  epwise  procedure  indicates  that  if  we  add  X6  with  the  highest  partial  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cient  w  th  the  dependent  variable  and  a  t  value  is  significant  at  the  .05  level,  we  will  make  a  signifi¬ 
cant  in  rease  in  the  predictive  power  of  the  overall  regression  model.  Thus,  we  can  now  look  at  the 
n  w  model  using  both  X9  and  X6. 

STEPWISE  ESTIMATION:  ADDING  A  SECOND  VARIABLE  (X6)  The  next  step  in  a  stepwise 
estimation  is  to  check  and  delete  any  of  the  variables  in  the  equation  that  now  fell  below  the  signif¬ 
icance  threshold,  and  once  done,  add  the  variable  with  the  highest  statistically  significant  partial 
correlation.  The  following  section  details  the  newly  formed  regression  model  and  the  issues  regard¬ 
ing  its  overall  model  fit,  the  estimated  coefficients,  the  impact  of  multicollinearity,  and  identifica¬ 
tion  of  a  variable  to  add  in  the  next  step. 

Overall  Model  Fit.  As  described  in  the  prior  section,  X6  was  the  next  variable  to  be  added  to 
the  regression  model  in  the  stepwise  procedure.  The  multiple  R  and  R2  values  have  both  increased 
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with  the  addition  of  X6  (see  Table  9).  The  R1  increased  by  18.0  percent,  the  amount  we  derived  in 
examining  the  partial  correlation  coefficient  from  X6  of  .532  by  multiplying  the  63.6  percent  of  vari¬ 
ation  that  was  not  explained  after  step  1  by  the  partial  correlation  squared  (63.6  X  ,5322  =  18.0). 
Then,  of  the  63.3  percent  unexplained  with  X9,  (,532)2  of  this  variance  was  explained  by  adding  X6, 
yielding  a  total  variance  explained  (R2)  of  .544.  The  adjusted  R2  also  increased  to  .535  and  the  stan¬ 
dard  error  of  the  estimate  decreased  from  .955  to  .813.  Both  of  these  measures  also  demonstrate  the 
improvement  in  the  overall  model  fit. 

Estimated  Coefficients.  The  regression  coefficient  for  X6  is  .364  and  the  beta  weight  is  .427. 
Although  not  as  large  as  the  beta  forX9  (.558),  X6  still  has  a  substantial  impact  in  the  erall  regression 


TABLE  9  Example  Output:  Step  2  of  HBAT  Multiple  Regression  Example 


Step  2  -  Variable  Entered:  XG  Product  Quality 


Multiple  R 

.738 

Coefficient  of  Determination  (R2) 

.544 

Adjusted  R2 

.535 

Standard  error  of  the  estimate 

.813 

Analysis  of  Variance 


Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

Sig. 

Regression 

76.527 

2 

38.263 

57.902 

.000 

Residual 

64.101 

97 

.661 

Total 

140.628 

99 

Variables  Entered  into  the  Regression  Model 

Regression 

Coefficients 

Statistical 

Significance 

Correlations 

Collinearity 

Statistics 

Variables  Std 

Entered  B  Error 

Beta 

t 

Sig. 

Zero- 

order  Partial 

Part 

Tolerance 

VIF 

(Constant)  1 .077  564 

1.909 

.059 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution  .550  .068 

.558 

8.092 

.000 

.603  .635 

.555 

.989 

1.011 

X6  Product  Quality  .364  .059 

.427 

6.193 

.000 

.486  .532 

.425 

.989 

1.011 

Variables  Not  Entered  i  to  the  Regression  Model 

Statistical 

Collinearity 

Significance 

Statistics 

Partial 

Beta  In 

t 

Sig. 

Correlation 

Tolerance 

VIF 

Xj  E-  ommerce  .275 

4.256 

.000 

.398 

.957 

1.045 

X8  Technical  Support  .018 

.261 

.794 

.027 

.983 

1.017 

X  Advertising  .228 

3.423 

.001 

.330 

.956 

1.046 

X| !  Product  Line  .066 

.683 

.496 

.070 

.508 

1.967 

Xyi  Salesforce  Image  .477 

8.992 

.000 

.676 

.916 

1.092 

X13  Competitive  Pricing  .041 

.549 

.584 

.056 

.832 

1.202 

X|4  Warranty  &  Claims  .063 

.908 

.366 

.092 

.975 

1.026 

X|5  New  Products  .026 

.382 

.703 

.039 

.996 

1.004 

X16  Order  &  Billing  .129 

1.231 

.221 

.125 

.427 

2.344 

X|7  Price  Flexibility  .084 

.909 

.366 

.092 

.555 

1.803 

X18  Delivery  Speed  .334 

2.487 

.015 

.246 

.247 

4.041 
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model.  The  coefficient  is  statistically  significant  and  multicollinearity  is  minimal  with  X9  (as  described 
in  the  earlier  section).  Thus,  tolerance  is  quite  acceptable  with  a  value  of  .989  indicating  that  only  1.1 
percent  of  either  variable  is  explained  by  the  other. 

Impact  of  Multicollinearity.  The  lack  of  multicollinearity  results  in  little  change  for  either 
the  value  of  b9  (.550)  or  the  beta  of  X9  (.558)  in  step  1.  It  further  indicates  that  variables  X9  and  X6 
are  relatively  independent  (the  simple  correlation  between  the  two  variables  is  .106).  If  the  effect  of 
X6  on  Y  were  totally  independent  of  the  effect  of  X9,  the  b9  coefficient  would  not  change  at  all.  The 
t  values  indicate  that  both  X9  and  X6  are  statistically  significant  predictors  of  Y.  The  t  value  for  X9  is 
now  8.092,  whereas  it  was  7.488  in  step  1 .  The  t  value  for  X6  relates  to  the  contribution  of  this  a  i- 
able  given  that  X5  is  already  in  the  equation.  Note  that  the  t  value  for  X6  (6.193)  is  the  same  value 
shown  for  X6  in  step  1  under  the  heading  “Variables  Not  Entered  into  the  Regressio  Model” 
(see  Table  8). 

Identifying  Variables  to  Add.  Because  X9  and  X6  both  make  significant  ontributions,  nei¬ 
ther  will  be  dropped  in  the  stepwise  estimation  procedure.  We  can  now  ask  “Are  other  predictors 
available?”  To  address  this  question,  we  can  look  in  Table  9  under  the  section  “Variables  Not 
Entered  into  the  Regression  Model.” 

Looking  at  the  partial  correlations  for  the  variables  not  in  the  equation  in  Table  9,  we  see  that 
XJ2  has  the  highest  partial  correlation  (.676),  which  is  also  statisti  ally  significant  at  the  .000  level. 
This  variable  would  explain  45.7  percent  of  the  heretofore  une  plained  variance  (.6762  =  .457),  or 
20.9  percent  of  the  total  variance  (.6762  X  .456).  This  substantial  contribution  actually  slightly  sur¬ 
passes  the  incremental  contribution  of  X6,  the  second  varia  le  entered  in  the  stepwise  procedure. 

STEPWISE  ESTIMATION:  A  THIRD  VARIABLE  (X12)  IS  ADDED  The  next  Step  in  a  stepwise  esti¬ 
mation  follows  the  same  pattern  of  (1)  first  checking  and  deleting  any  variables  in  the  equation 
falling  below  the  significance  threshold  a  d  hen  (2)  adding  the  variable  with  the  highest  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  partial  correlation.  T  e  following  section  details  the  newly  formed  regression 
model  and  the  issues  regarding  its  overall  model  fit,  the  estimated  coefficients,  the  impact  of  multi¬ 
collinearity,  and  identification  of  a  variable  to  add  in  the  next  step. 

Overall  Model  Fit  ntering  X12  into  the  regression  equation  gives  the  results  shown  in 
Table  10.  As  predicted,  t  e  value  of  R2  increases  by  20.9  percent  (.753  —  .544  =  .209).  Moreover, 
the  adjusted  R2  increases  to  .745  and  the  standard  error  of  the  estimate  decreases  to  .602.  Again,  as 
was  the  case  with  X6  in  the  previous  step,  the  new  variable  entered  (X12)  makes  substantial  contri¬ 
bution  to  over  11  model  fit. 

Estimated  Coefficients.  The  addition  of  X12  brought  a  third  statistically  significant  predictor 
of  cus  omer  satisfaction  into  the  equation.  The  regression  weight  of  .530  is  complemented  by  a  beta 
weight  of  .477,  second  highest  among  the  three  variables  in  the  model  (behind  the  .512  of  Xg). 

Impact  of  Multicollinearity.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  with  the  third  variable  in  the  regres¬ 
sion  equation,  multicollinearity  is  held  to  a  minimum.  The  lowest  tolerance  value  is  for  X12  (.916), 
indicating  that  only  8.4  percent  of  variance  of  X12  is  accounted  for  by  the  other  two  variables.  This 
pattern  of  variables  entering  the  stepwise  procedure  should  be  expected,  however,  when  viewed  in 
light  of  a  preliminary  factor  analysis.  From  those  results,  we  would  see  that  the  three  variables  now 
in  the  equation  (X9,  X6,  and  X12)  are  each  members  of  different  factors  in  that  analysis.  Because 
variables  within  the  same  factor  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  multicollinearity,  it  would  be  expected  that 
when  one  variable  from  a  factor  enters  a  regression  equation,  the  odds  of  another  variable  from  that 
same  factor  entering  the  equation  are  rather  low  (and  if  it  does,  the  impact  of  both  variables  will  be 
reduced  due  to  multicollinearity). 
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TABLE  10  Example  Output:  Step  3  of  HBAT  Multiple  Regression  Example 

Step  3  -  Variable  Entered:  X12  Salesforce  Image 

Multiple  R 

.868 

Coefficient  of  Determination  (R2) 

.753 

Adjusted  R2 

.745 

Standard  error  of  the  estimate 

.602 

Analysis  of  Variance 

Sum  of  Squares 

df  Mean  Square 

F 

Sig. 

Regression 

105.833 

3  35.278 

97.333 

.000 

Residual 

34.794 

96  .362 

Total 

140.628 

99 

Variables  Entered  into  the  Regression  Model 

Regression  Statistical 

Collinearity 

Coefficients  Significance 

Correlations 

Statistics 

Std. 

Zero- 

Variables  Entered 

B 

Error 

Beta  t  Sig. 

orde  Partial 

Part 

Tolerance 

VIF 

(Constant) 

-1 .569 

.511 

-3.069  .003 

X9  Complaint  Resolution 

.433 

.052 

.439  8.329  .000 

.603  .648 

.423 

.927 

1.079 

X6  Product  Quality 

.437 

.044 

.512  9.861  000 

.486  .709 

.501 

.956 

1.046 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

.530 

.059 

.477  8.992  000 

.500  .676 

.457 

.916 

1.092 

Variables  Not  Entered  into  the  Regression  Model 

St  tistical 

Collinearity 

Signifcance 

Statistics 

Partial 

Beta  In 

t  Sig. 

Correlation 

Tolerance 

VIF 

X7  E-Commerce 

-.232 

-2.890  .005 

-.284 

.372 

2.692 

X8  Technical  Support 

.013 

.259  .796 

.027 

.983 

1.017 

X10  Advertising 

-019 

-.307  .760 

-.031 

1.428 

Xn  Product  Line 

.1  0 

2.559  .012 

.254 

.494 

2.026 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

-.094 

-1.643  .104 

-.166 

.776 

1.288 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

.020 

.387  .700 

.040 

.966 

1.035 

X15  New  Products 

.016 

.312  .755 

.032 

.996 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.101 

1.297  .198 

.132 

2.348 

X17  Price  Flexibility 

-.063 

-.892  .374 

-.091 

.525 

1.906 

X18  Deliver  pe  d 

.219 

2.172  .032 

.217 

.243 

4.110 

Looking  Ahead.  At  this  stage  in  the  analysis,  only  three  variables  (X7,  Xn,  and  X18)  have 
the  statistically  significant  partial  correlations  necessary  for  inclusion  in  the  regression  equa¬ 
tion.  What  happened  to  the  other  variables’  predictive  power?  By  reviewing  the  bivariate  corre¬ 
lations  of  each  variable  with  X19  in  Table  7,  we  can  see  that  of  the  13  original  independent 
variables,  three  variables  had  nonsignificant  bivariate  correlations  with  the  dependent  variable 
(X8,  X15,  and  X17).  Thus  Z10,  X13,  X14,  and  X16  all  have  significant  bivariate  correlations,  yet 
their  partial  correlations  are  now  nonsignificant.  For  X16,  the  high  bivariate  correlation  of  .522 
was  reduced  markedly  by  high  multicollinearity  (tolerance  value  of  .426,  denotes  that  less  than 
half  of  original  predictive  power  remaining).  For  the  other  three  variables,  X10,  X13,  and  X14, 
their  lower  bivariate  correlations  (.305,  —.208,  and  .178)  have  been  reduced  by  multicollinearity 
just  enough  to  be  nonsignificant. 
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At  this  stage,  we  will  skip  to  the  final  regression  model  and  detail  the  entry  of  the  final  two 
variables  (X7  and  Xu)  in  a  single  stage  for  purposes  of  conciseness. 

STEPWISE  ESTIMATION:  FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  VARIABLES  (X7  AND  X,,)  ARE  ADDED  The  final 
regression  model  (Table  11)  is  the  result  of  two  more  variables  (X7  and  Xn)  being  added.  For 
purposes  of  conciseness,  we  omitted  the  details  involved  in  adding  X7  and  will  focus  on  the  final 
regression  model  with  both  variables  included. 

Overall  Model  Fit.  The  final  regression  model  with  five  independent  variables  (X9,  X6,  X12, 
X7,  and  Xn)  explains  almost  80  percent  of  the  variance  of  customer  satisfaction  (X19).  The  adj  ted 


TABLE  11  Example  Output:  Step  5  of  HBAT  Multiple  Regression  Example 

Step  5  -  Variable  Entered:  Xt1  Product  Line 

Multiple  R 

Coefficient  of  Determination  ( R 2) 

Adjusted  R2 

Standard  error  of  the  estimate 

Analysis  of  Variance 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Regression  1 1 1 .205 

Residual  29.422 

Total _ 140.628 

Variables  Entered  into  the  Regression  Model 

Regression  Statistical  Collinearity 

Coefficients  Significance  Correlations  Statistics 

Variables  Std.  Zero- 


Entered 

B 

Error 

Beta 

t 

Sig. 

order 

Partial  Part 

Tolerance 

VIF 

(Constant) 

-1.151 

.500 

-2.303 

.023 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

.319 

.061 

.323 

5.256 

.000 

.603 

.477  .248 

.588 

1.701 

X6  Product  Quality 

.369 

.047 

.432 

7.820 

.000 

.486 

.628  .369 

.728 

1.373 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

.775 

089 

.697 

8.711 

.000 

.500 

.668  .41 1 

.347 

2.880 

X7  E-Commerce 

-417 

.132 

-.245 

-3.162 

.002 

.283 

-.310  -.149 

.370 

2.701 

Xn  Product  Line 

174 

.061 

.192 

2.860 

.005 

.551 

.283  .135 

.492 

2.033 

df  Mean  Square  F  Sig. 

~5  22.241  1  058  TD00 

94  .313 

99 


.889 

.791 

.780 

.559 


Variables  Not  Entered  i  to  the  Regression  Model 

Statistical 

Significance 

Partial 

Beta  In  t  Sig.  Correlation 


Collinearity 

Statistics 

Tolerance  VIF 


X8  Technical  Support 

-.009 

-.187 

X10  Advertising 

-.009 

-.162 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

-.040 

-.685 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

-.023 

-.462 

X15  New  Products 

.002 

.050 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.124 

1.727 

X17  Price  Flexibility 

.129 

1.429 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.138 

1.299 

.852  -.019  .961  1.041 

.872  -.017  .698  1.432 

.495  -.071  .667  1.498 

.645  -.048  .901  1.110 

.960  .005  .989  1.012 

.088  .176  .423  2.366 

.156  .147  .272  3.674 

.197  .133  .197  5.075 
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R2  of  .780  indicates  no  overfitting  of  the  model  and  that  the  results  should  be  generalizable  from  the 
perspective  of  the  ratio  of  observations  to  variables  in  the  equation  (20:1  for  the  final  model).  Also, 
the  standard  error  of  the  estimate  has  been  reduced  to  .559,  which  means  that  at  the  95%  confidence 
level  (±1.96  X  standard  error  of  the  estimate),  the  margin  of  error  for  any  predicted  value  of  X19  can 
be  calculated  at  ±1 . 1 . 

Estimated  Coefficients.  The  five  regression  coefficients,  plus  the  constant,  are  all  significant 
at  the  .05  level,  and  all  except  the  constant  are  significant  at  the  .01  level.  The  next  section  (stage  5) 
provides  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  regression  coefficients  and  beta  coefficients  as  they  relate 
to  interpreting  the  variate. 

Impact  of  Multicollinearity.  The  impact  of  multicollinearity,  even  am  ng  just  these  five 
variables,  is  substantial.  Of  the  five  variables  in  the  equation,  three  of  them  (X12,  X7,  and  Xu)  have 
tolerance  values  less  than  .50  indicating  that  over  one-half  of  their  van  nee  is  accounted  for  by 
the  other  variables  in  the  equation.  Moreover,  these  variables  we  e  e  last  three  to  enter  in  the 
stepwise  process. 

If  we  examine  the  zero-order  (bivariate)  and  partial  corr  lati  ns,  we  can  see  more  directly  the 
effects  of  multicollinearity.  For  example,  Xu  has  the  th  rd  highest  bivariate  correlation  (.551) 
among  all  13  variables,  yet  multicollinearity  (tolerance  of  492)  reduces  it  to  a  partial  correlation  of 
only  .135,  making  it  a  marginal  contributor  to  the  regression  equation.  In  contrast,  X12  has  a  bivari¬ 
ate  correlation  (.500)  that  even  with  high  multicollinearity  (tolerance  of  .347)  still  has  a  partial 
correlation  of  .41 1.  Thus,  multicollinearity  will  lways  affect  a  variable’s  contribution  to  the  regres¬ 
sion  model,  but  must  be  examined  to  assess  the  actual  degree  of  impact 

If  we  take  a  broader  perspective,  the  variables  entering  the  regression  equation  correspond 
almost  exactly  to  the  factors  derived  in  a  first  factor  analysis  (not  performed  here).  X9  and  X6  are 
each  members  of  separate  lactors  wi  h  multicollinearity  reducing  the  partial  correlations  of  other 
members  of  these  lactors  to  a  nonsig  ificant  level.  X12  and  X7  are  both  members  of  a  third  factor,  but 
multicollinearity  caused  a  cha  ge  in  the  sign  of  the  estimated  coefficient  for  X7  (see  a  more  detailed 
discussion  in  stage  5).  Finally,  Xu  did  not  load  on  any  of  the  lactors,  but  was  a  marginal  contributor 
in  the  regression  model 

The  impact  of  multicollinearity  as  reflected  in  the  factor  structure  becomes  more  apparent  in 
using  a  stepwise  e  timation  procedure  and  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  stage  5.  Even  apart 
from  issues  in  explanation,  however,  multicollinearity  can  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  overall 
predictive  ability  of  any  set  of  independent  variables. 

Looking  Ahead.  As  noted  earlier,  the  regression  model  at  this  stage  consists  of  the  five  inde- 
pe  d  nt  variables  with  the  addition  of  Xu.  Examining  the  partial  correlations  of  variables  not  in  the 
mo  el  at  this  stage  (see  Table  1 1),  we  see  that  none  of  the  remaining  variables  have  a  significant 
partial  correlation  at  the  .05  level  needed  for  entry.  Moreover,  all  of  the  variables  in  the  model 
remain  statistically  significant,  avoiding  the  need  to  remove  a  variable  in  the  stepwise  process. 
Thus,  no  more  variables  are  considered  for  entry  or  exit  and  the  model  is  finalized. 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  STEPWISE  PROCESS  The  stepwise  estimation  procedure  is  designed  to 
develop  a  regression  model  with  the  fewest  number  of  statistically  significant  independent  variables 
and  maximum  predictive  accuracy.  In  doing  so,  however,  the  regression  model  can  be  markedly 
affected  by  issues  such  as  multicollinearity.  Moreover,  the  researcher  relinquishes  control  over  the 
formation  of  the  regression  model  and  runs  a  higher  risk  of  decreased  generalizability.  The  follow¬ 
ing  section  provides  an  overview  of  the  estimation  of  the  stepwise  regression  model  discussed 
earlier  from  the  perspective  of  overall  model  fit.  Issues  relating  to  interpretation  of  the  variate,  other 
estimation  procedures,  and  alternative  model  specifications  will  be  addressed  in  subsequent 
sections. 
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Table  12  provides  a  step-by-step  summary  detailing  the  measures  of  overall  fit  for  the  regres¬ 
sion  model  used  by  HBAT  in  predicting  customer  satisfaction.  Each  of  the  first  three  variables 
added  to  the  equation  made  substantial  contributions  to  the  overall  model  fit,  with  substantive 
increases  in  the  R2  and  adjusted  R1  while  also  decreasing  the  standard  error  of  the  estimate.  With 
only  the  first  three  variables,  75  percent  of  the  variation  in  customer  satisfaction  is  explained  with  a 
confidence  interval  of  ±1 .2.  Two  additional  variables  are  added  to  arrive  at  the  final  model,  but  these 
variables,  although  statistically  significant,  make  much  smaller  contributions.  The  R1  increases  by  3 
percent  and  the  confidence  interval  decreases  to  ±1.1,  an  improvement  of  .1.  The  relative  impacts  of 
each  variable  will  be  discussed  in  stage  5,  but  the  stepwise  procedure  highlights  the  importance  of 
the  first  three  variables  in  assessing  overall  model  fit 

In  evaluating  the  estimated  equation,  we  considered  statistical  significance.  We  must  also 
address  two  other  basic  issues:  (1)  meeting  the  assumptions  underlying  regression  and  (2)  identify¬ 
ing  the  influential  data  points.  We  consider  each  of  these  issues  in  the  following  se  i  ns. 

EVALUATING  THE  VARIATE  FOR  THE  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  REGRESSION  AN  LYSIS  To  this  point, 
we  examined  the  individual  variables  for  meeting  the  assumptions  requir  d  for  regression  analysis. 
However,  we  must  also  evaluate  the  variate  for  meeting  these  assumpti  n  as  well.  The  assumptions 
to  examine  are  linearity,  homoscedasticity,  independence  of  the  r  siduals,  and  normality.  The 
principal  measure  used  in  evaluating  the  regression  variate  is  the  e  idual — the  difference  between 
the  actual  dependent  variable  value  and  its  predicted  value.  Fo  comparison,  we  use  the  studentized 
residuals,  a  form  of  standardized  residuals  (see  Key  Terms) 

The  most  basic  type  of  residual  plot  is  shown  in  F  gure  10,  the  studentized  residuals  versus 
the  predicted  values.  As  we  can  see,  the  residuals  fall  wi  bin  a  generally  random  pattern,  similar  to 
the  null  plot  in  Figure  5a.  However,  we  must  make  specific  tests  for  each  assumption  to  check  for 
violations. 

Linearity.  The  first  assumption,  linearity  will  be  assessed  through  an  analysis  of  residuals  (test¬ 
ing  the  overall  variate)  and  partial  regre  i  plots  (for  each  independent  variable  in  the  analysis). 

Figure  10  does  not  exhibit  any  nonlinear  pattern  to  the  residuals,  thus  ensuring  that  the  overall 
equation  is  linear.  We  must  also  be  certain,  when  using  more  than  one  independent  variable,  that  each 
independent  variable’s  relationship  is  also  linear  to  ensure  its  best  representation  in  the  equation.  To  do 


TABLE  12  Model  Summary  of  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  Model 


Model  Summary 


Overall  Model  Fit 


R2  Change  Statistics 


Step 

R 

R2 

Adjusted  R2 

Std.  Error  of 
the  Estimate 

R2  Change 

F  Value  of 
R2  Change 

dfl 

dfl 

Significance  of 
R2  Change 

1 

603 

.364 

.357 

.955 

.364 

56.070 

1 

98 

.000 

2 

.738 

544 

.535 

.813 

.180 

38.359 

1 

97 

.000 

3 

868 

.753 

.745 

.602 

.208 

80.858 

1 

96 

.000 

4 

.879 

.773 

.763 

.580 

.020 

8.351 

1 

95 

.005 

5 

.889 

.791 

.780 

.559 

.018 

8.182 

1 

94 

.005 

Step  1 :  X9 
Step  2:  X9 
Step  3:  X9 
Step  4:  X9 
Step  5:  X9 


Complaint  Resolution 
Complaint  Resolution,  X6  Product  Quality 
Complaint  Resolution,  X6  Product  Quality,  X12  Salesforce 
Complaint  Resolution,  X6  Product  Quality,  X12  Salesforce 
Complaint  Resolution,  X6  Product  Quality,  X12  Salesforce 
X| !  Product  Line 


Image 

Image,  X7  E-Commerce  Activities 
Image,  X7  E-Commerce  Activities, 


Note:  Constant  (intercept  term)  included  in  all  regression  models. 
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Standardized  Predicted  Value 


FIGURE  10  Analysis  of  Standardized  Re  i  uals 


so,  we  use  the  partial  regression  plot  for  each  independent  variable  in  the  equation.  In  Figure  1 1  we  see 
that  the  relationships  for  X&  X9,  and  Xn  are  easonably  well  defined;  that  is,  they  have  strong  and 
significant  effects  in  the  regression  equation  V  riables  X1  and  Xn  are  less  well  defined,  both  in  slope 
and  scatter  of  the  points,  thus  explaining  their  lesser  effect  in  the  equation  (evidenced  by  the  smaller 
coefficient,  beta  value,  and  significance  level).  For  all  five  variables,  no  nonlinear  pattern  is  shown, 
thus  meeting  the  assumption  of  linea  ity  for  each  independent  variable. 

Homoscedasticity.  The  next  assumption  deals  with  the  constancy  of  the  residuals  across  values 
of  the  independent  variables  Our  analysis  is  again  through  examination  of  the  residuals  (Figure  10), 
which  shows  no  pattern  f  increasing  or  decreasing  residuals.  This  finding  indicates  homoscedasticity 
in  the  multivariate  ( he  set  of  independent  variables)  case. 

Independence  of  the  Residuals.  The  third  assumption  deals  with  the  effect  of  carryover  from 
one  observation  to  another,  thus  making  the  residual  not  independent  When  carryover  is  found  in 
such  instan  es  as  time  series  data,  the  researcher  must  identify  the  potential  sequencing  variables 
(such  as  time  in  a  time  series  problem)  and  plot  the  residuals  by  this  variable.  For  example,  assume 
that  t  e  identification  number  represents  the  order  in  which  we  collect  our  responses.  We  could  plot 
the  residuals  and  see  whether  a  pattern  emerges. 

In  our  example,  several  variables,  including  the  identification  number  and  each  independent 
variable,  were  tried  and  no  consistent  pattern  was  found.  We  must  use  the  residuals  in  this  analysis, 
not  the  original  dependent  variable  values,  because  the  focus  is  on  the  prediction  errors,  not  the  rela¬ 
tionship  captured  in  the  regression  equation. 

Normality.  The  final  assumption  we  will  check  is  normality  of  the  error  term  of  the  variate 
with  a  visual  examination  of  the  normal  probability  plots  of  the  residuals. 

As  shown  in  Figure  12,  the  values  fall  along  the  diagonal  with  no  substantial  or  systematic 
departures;  thus,  the  residuals  are  considered  to  represent  a  normal  distribution.  The  regression 
variate  is  found  to  meet  the  assumption  of  normality. 

Applying  Remedies  for  Assumption  Violations.  After  testing  for  violations  of  the  four 
basic  assumptions  of  multivariate  regression  for  both  individual  variables  and  the  regression  variate, 
the  researcher  should  assess  the  impact  of  any  remedies  on  the  results. 
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X9  Complaint  Resolution 


-3-2-10  1  2  3 

*11  Product  Line 


FIGUR  11  Standardized  Partial  Regression  Plots 


In  an  examination  of  individual  variables,  tbe  only  remedies  needed  are  the  transformations 
of  X6,  X-j,  Xl2,  Xl3,  Xl6,  and  X17.  A  set  of  differing  transformations  were  used,  including  the 
quared  term  (X6  and  X16),  logarithm  (X7),  cubed  term  (X13),  and  inverse  (X16).  Only  in  the  case 
of  Xl2  did  the  transformation  not  achieve  normality.  If  we  substitute  these  variables  for  their 
original  values  and  reestimate  the  regression  equation  with  a  stepwise  procedure,  we  achieve 
almost  identical  results.  The  same  variables  enter  the  equation  with  no  substantive  differences  in  either 
the  estimated  coefficients  or  overall  model  fit  as  assessed  with  R 2  and  standard  error  of  the  estimate. 
The  independent  variables  not  in  the  equation  still  show  nonsignificant  levels  for  entry — even 
those  that  were  transformed.  Thus,  in  this  case,  the  remedies  for  violating  the  assumptions 
improved  the  prediction  slightly  but  did  not  alter  the  substantive  findings. 

IDENTIFYING  OUTLIERS  AS  INFLUENTIAL  OBSERVATIONS  For  our  final  analysis,  we  attempt  to 
identify  any  observations  that  are  influential  (having  a  disproportionate  impact  on  the  regression 
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FIGURE  12  Normal  Probability  Plot  Standard  z  d  Residuals 


results)  and  determine  whether  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  analysis.  Although  more  detailed 
procedures  are  available  for  identifying  outliers  as  influential  observations,  we  address  the  use  of 
residuals  in  identifying  outliers  in  the  followi  g  section. 

The  most  basic  diagnostic  tool  involves  the  residuals  and  identification  of  any  outliers — that 
is,  observations  not  predicted  well  by  the  regression  equation  that  have  large  residuals.  Figure  13 
shows  the  studentized  residuals  for  ach  observation.  Because  the  values  correspond  to  t  values, 
upper  and  lower  limits  can  be  set  on  e  the  desired  confidence  interval  has  been  established.  Perhaps 
the  most  widely  used  level  is  the  95%  confidence  interval  (a  =  .05).  The  corresponding  t  value  is 
1 .96,  thus  identifying  statistically  significant  residuals  as  those  with  residuals  greater  than  this  value 
(1.96).  Seven  observations  an  be  seen  in  Figure  13  (2,  10,  20, 45,  52,  80,  and  99)  to  have  signifi¬ 
cant  residuals  and  thus  be  classified  as  outliers.  Outliers  are  important  because  they  are  observations 
not  represented  by  he  regression  equation  for  one  or  more  reasons,  any  one  of  which  may  be  an 
influential  effect  on  the  equation  that  requires  a  remedy. 

Examinati  n  of  the  residuals  also  can  be  done  through  the  partial  regression  plots  (see  Figure 
1 1).  These  plots  help  to  identify  influential  observations  for  each  independent-dependent  variable 
relationship.  Consistently  across  each  graph  in  Figure  11,  the  points  at  the  lower  portion  are 
those  bservations  identified  as  having  high  negative  residuals  (observations  2, 10,  20, 45,  52,  80, 
a  d  99  in  Figure  13).  These  points  are  not  well  represented  by  the  relationship  and  thus  affect  the 
partial  correlation  as  well. 

More  detailed  analyses  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  observations  can  be  classified 
as  influential  observations,  as  well  as  what  may  be  the  possible  remedies,  are  discussed 
in  the  supplement  to  this  chapter  available  on  the  Web  at  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or 
www.mvstats.com. 

Stage  5:  Interpreting  the  Regression  Variate 

With  the  model  estimation  completed,  the  regression  variate  specified,  and  the  diagnostic  tests  that 
confirm  the  appropriateness  of  the  results  administered,  we  can  now  examine  our  predictive  equa¬ 
tion  based  on  five  independent  variables  (X6,  X7,  X9,  Xn,  and  X12). 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS  The  first  task  is  to  evaluate  the  regression 
coefficients  for  the  estimated  signs,  focusing  on  those  of  unexpected  direction. 
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FIGURE  13  Plot  of  Studentized  Residuals 


The  section  of  Table  11  h  aded  “Variables  Entered  into  the  Regression  Equation”  yields  the 
prediction  equation  from  the  column  labeled  “Regression  Coefficient:  B.”  From  this  column,  we 
read  the  constant  term  (—  1  1)  and  the  coefficients  (.319,  .369,  .775,  —.417,  and  .174)  for  X9,  X6, 
XJ2,  X7,  and  Xn,  respectively.  The  predictive  equation  would  be  written 

Y  =  -1 . 15 1  +  .3 19X9  +  .369;f6  +  ,775X12  +  (-.417)X7  + .  174Xn 

Note:  The  c  efficient  of  X7  is  included  in  parentheses  to  avoid  confusion  due  to  the  negative  value 
of  the  coefficient. 

With  this  equation,  the  expected  customer  satisfaction  level  for  any  customer  could  be  calcu- 
la  ed  if  that  customer’s  evaluations  of  HBAT  are  known.  For  illustration,  let  us  assume  that  a  cus¬ 
tomer  rated  HBAT  with  a  value  of  6.0  for  each  of  these  five  measures.  The  predicted  customer 
satisfaction  level  for  that  customer  would  be 

Predicted  Customer  =  —1.151  +  .319  X  6  +  .369  X  6  +  .775  X  6  +  (—.417)  X  6 
+  .174X6 

Satisfection  = -1.151  + 1.914  +  2.214  +  4.650-2.502+1.044 
=  6.169 

We  first  start  with  an  interpretation  of  the  constant  It  is  statistically  significant  (significance  =  .023), 
thus  making  a  substantive  contribution  to  the  prediction.  However,  because  in  our  situation  it  is 
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highly  unlikely  that  any  respondent  would  have  zero  ratings  on  all  the  I  MAT  perceptions,  the  con¬ 
stant  merely  plays  a  part  in  the  prediction  process  and  provides  no  insight  for  interpretation. 

In  viewing  the  regression  coefficients,  the  sign  is  an  indication  of  the  relationship  (positive  or 
negative)  between  the  independent  and  dependent  variables.  All  of  the  variables  except  one  have 
positive  coefficients.  Of  particular  note  is  the  reversed  sign  for  X7  (E-Commerce),  suggesting  that  an 
increase  in  perceptions  on  this  variable  has  a  negative  impact  on  predicted  customer  satisfaction.  All 
the  other  variables  have  positive  coefficients,  meaning  that  more  positive  perceptions  of  HBAT 
(higher  values)  increase  customer  satisfaction. 

Does  X7,  then,  somehow  operate  differently  from  the  other  variables?  In  this  instance,  the 
bivariate  correlation  between  X7  and  customer  satisfaction  is  positive,  indicating  that  when  consid¬ 
ered  separately,  X7  has  a  positive  relationship  with  customer  satisfaction,  just  as  t  e  o  her  variables. 
We  will  discuss  in  the  following  section  the  impact  of  multicollinearity  on  the  re  ersal  of  signs  for 
estimated  coefficients. 

ASSESSING  VARIABLE  IMPORTANCE  In  addition  to  providing  a  basis  for  predicting  customer 
satisfaction,  the  regression  coefficients  also  provide  a  means  of  a  s  ssing  the  relative  importance  of 
the  individual  variables  in  the  overall  prediction  of  customer  satisfaction.  When  all  the  variables  are 
expressed  in  a  standardized  scale,  then  the  regression  co  fficients  represent  relative  importance. 
However,  in  other  instances  the  beta  weight  is  the  prefer  ed  measure  of  relative  importance. 

In  this  situation,  all  the  variables  are  expressed  on  the  same  scale,  but  we  will  use  the  beta 
coefficients  for  comparison  between  independent  va  iables.  In  Table  11,  the  beta  coefficients  are 
listed  in  the  column  headed  “Regression  Coefficients:  Beta.”  The  researcher  can  make  direct  com¬ 
parisons  among  the  variables  to  determine  their  relative  importance  in  the  regression  variate.  For 
our  example,  Xx2  (Salesforce  Image)  wa  the  most  important,  followed  by  X6  (Product  Quality),  X9 
(Complaint  Resolution),  X7  (E-Commerce),  and  finally  Xn  (Product  Line).  With  a  steady  decline  in 
size  of  the  beta  coefficients  across  the  ariables,  it  is  difficult  to  categorize  variables  as  high,  low,  or 
otherwise.  However,  viewing  he  relative  magnitudes  does  indicate  that,  for  example,  X12 
(Salesforce  Image)  shows  a  more  marked  effect  (three  times  as  much)  than  Xu  (Product  Line). 
Thus,  to  the  extent  that  salesforce  image  can  be  increased  uniquely  from  other  perceptions,  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  direct  way,  ceterus  paribus,  of  increasing  customer  satisfaction. 

MEASURING  THE  DEGREE  AND  IMPACT  OF  MULTICOLLINEARITY  In  any  interpretation  of  the 
regression  va  ia  e,  the  researcher  must  be  aware  of  the  impact  of  multicollinearity.  As  discussed  ear¬ 
lier,  highly  col  linear  variables  can  distort  the  results  substantially  or  make  them  quite  unstable  and 
thus  not  generalizable.  Two  measures  are  available  for  testing  the  impact  of  collinearity:  (1)  calcu¬ 
lating  the  tolerance  and  VIF  values  and  (2)  using  the  condition  indices  and  decomposing  the 
regre  sion  coefficient  variance  (see  the  supplement  to  this  chapter  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com  for  more  details  on  this  process).  The  toler- 
nce  value  is  1  minus  the  proportion  of  the  variable’s  variance  explained  by  the  other  independent 
variables.  Thus,  a  high  tolerance  value  indicates  little  collinearity,  and  tolerance  values  approaching 
zero  indicate  that  the  variable  is  almost  totally  accounted  for  by  the  other  variables  (high  multi¬ 
collinearity).  The  variance  inflation  factor  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  tolerance  value;  thus  we  look  for 
small  VIF  values  as  indicative  of  low  correlation  among  variables. 

Diagnosing  Multicollinearity.  In  our  example,  tolerance  values  for  the  variables  in  the  equa¬ 
tion  range  from  .728  (X6)  to  .347  (X12),  indicating  a  wide  range  of  multicollinearity  effects  (see 
Table  11).  Likewise,  the  VIF  values  range  from  1.373  to  2.701.  Even  though  none  of  these  values 
indicate  levels  of  multicollinearity  that  should  seriously  distort  the  regression  variate,  we  must  be 
careful  even  with  these  levels  to  understand  their  effects,  especially  on  the  stepwise  estimation 
process.  The  following  section  will  detail  some  of  these  effects  on  both  the  estimation  and  interpre¬ 
tation  process. 
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A  second  approach  to  identifying  multicoUinearity  and  its  effects  is  through  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  coefficient  variance.  Researchers  are  encouraged  to  explore  this  technique  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  insights  it  offers  into  the  interpretation  of  the  regression  equation.  Details  of  this  method  are 
discussed  in  the  supplement  to  this  chapter  available  on  the  Web  at  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair 
or  www.mvstats.com. 

Impacts  Due  to  MulticoUinearity.  Although  multicollinearity  is  not  so  high  that  the 
researcher  must  take  corrective  action  before  valid  results  can  be  obtained,  multicollinearity  still  has 
impact  on  the  estimation  process,  particularly  on  the  composition  of  the  variate  and  the  estimated 
regression  coefficients. 

If  you  examine  the  bivariate  correlations,  after  X9  (the  first  variable  added  to  the  reg  e  sion 
variate  in  the  stepwise  process),  the  second-highest  correlation  with  the  dependent  variabl  is  X18 
(Delivery  Speed),  followed  by  Xu  (Product  Line),  and  X16  (Order  &  Billing).  Yet  du  to  collinear- 
ity  with  X9,  the  second  variable  entered  was  X6,  only  the  sixth  highest  bivariate  co  el  tion  with  X19. 

The  impacts  of  multicollinearity  are  seen  repeatedly  throughout  the  estimatio  p  ocess,  such  that 
the  final  set  of  five  variables  entered  into  the  regression  model  (Xfo  X7,  X9,  X]  ,  and  X12)  represent  the 
first,  sixth,  fifth,  eighth,  and  third  highest  correlations  with  the  depende  t  variable,  respectively. 
Variables  with  the  second  highest  correlation  (X18  at  .577)  and  fourth  highest  correlation  (X16  at  .522)  are 
never  entered  into  the  regression  model.  Does  their  exclusion  mean  they  are  unimportant?  Are  they  lack¬ 
ing  in  impact?  If  a  researcher  went  only  by  the  estimated  regression  model,  multicollinearity  would 
cause  serious  problems  in  interpretation.  What  happened  is  that  X16  and  X18  are  highly  correlated  with 
X9,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  little  unique  explanatory  powe  apart  from  that  shared  with  X9.  Yet  by 
themselves,  orifX9  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  model,  they  would  be  important  predictors  of  customer 
satisfaction.  The  extent  of  multicollinearity  among  these  hree  variables  is  evidenced  in  that  these  three 
variables  may  be  found  to  all  form  one  of  the  four  f  tors  arising  from  the  HBAT  perceptions. 

In  addition  to  affecting  the  composition  of  the  variate,  multicollinearity  has  a  distinct  impact 
on  the  signs  of  the  estimated  coefficients,  n  his  situation,  it  relates  to  the  collinearity  between  X12 
(Salesforce  Image)  and  X7  (E-Commerce  As  noted  in  our  earlier  discussion  about  multicollinear¬ 
ity,  one  possible  effect  is  the  reversal  of  sign  for  an  estimated  regression  coefficient  from  the 
expected  direction  represented  in  the  bivariate  correlation.  Here,  the  high  positive  correlation 
between  X12  and  X7  (correlation  =  .792)  causes  the  sign  for  the  regression  coefficient  for  X7  to 
change  from  positive  (in  the  bivariate  correlation)  to  a  negative  sign.  If  the  researcher  did  not  inves¬ 
tigate  the  extent  of  multicollinearity  and  its  impact,  the  inappropriate  conclusion  might  be  drawn 
that  increases  in  E-Commerce  activities  decrease  customer  satisfaction. 

Thus,  the  researcher  must  understand  the  basic  relationships  supported  by  the  conceptual 
theory  underlying  e  original  model  specification  and  make  interpretation  based  on  this  theory,  not 
just  on  the  es  i  mated  variate. 

The  earcher  must  never  allow  an  estimation  procedure  to  dictate  the  interpretation  of  the 
results  but  instead  must  understand  the  issues  of  interpretation  accompanying  each  estimation 
proc  dure.  For  example,  if  all  13  independent  variables  are  entered  into  the  regression  variate,  the 
e  earcher  must  still  contend  with  the  effects  of  collinearity  on  the  interpretation  of  the  coefficients, 
but  in  a  different  manner  than  if  stepwise  were  used. 

Stage  6:  Validating  the  Results 

The  final  task  lacing  the  researcher  involves  the  validation  process  of  the  regression  model.  The 
primary  concern  of  this  process  is  to  ensure  that  the  results  are  generalizable  to  the  population  and 
not  specific  to  the  sample  used  in  estimation.  The  most  direct  approach  to  validation  is  to  obtain 
another  sample  from  the  population  and  assess  the  correspondence  of  the  results  from  the  two 
samples.  In  the  absence  of  an  additional  sample,  the  researcher  can  assess  the  validity  of  the  results 
in  several  approaches,  including  an  assessment  of  the  adjusted  R2  or  estimating  the  regression 
model  on  two  or  more  subsamples  of  the  data. 
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Examining  the  adjusted  R2  value  reveals  little  loss  in  predictive  power  when  compared  to  the 
R2  value  (.780  versus  .791,  see  Table  1 1),  which  indicates  a  lack  of  overfitting  that  would  be  shown 
by  a  more  marked  difference  between  the  two  values.  Moreover,  with  five  variables  in  the  model,  it 
maintains  an  adequate  ratio  of  observations  to  variables  in  the  variate. 

A  second  approach  is  to  divide  the  sample  into  two  subsamples,  estimate  the  regression  model  for 
each  subsample,  and  compare  the  results.  Table  13  contains  the  stepwise  models  estimated  for  two 
subsamples  of  50  observations  each.  Comparison  of  the  overall  model  fit  demonstrates  a  high  level  of 
similarity  of  the  results  in  terms  of  R2,  adjusted  R2,  and  the  standard  error  of  the  estimate.  Yet  in 
comparing  the  individual  coefficients,  some  differences  do  appear.  In  sample  1,  X9  did  not  enter  in  the 
stepwise  results  as  it  did  in  sample  2  and  the  overall  sample.  Instead,  X16,  highly  ol  linear  with  X9, 
entered.  Moreover,  X12  had  a  markedly  greater  beta  weight  in  sample  1  than  found  in  he  overall  results. 
In  the  second  sample,  four  of  the  variables  entered  as  with  the  overall  results,  b  t  Xn,  the  least  forceful 
variable  in  the  overall  results,  did  not  enter  the  model.  The  omission  of  Xn  one  of  the  subsamples 
confirms  that  it  was  a  marginal  predictor,  as  indicated  by  the  low  beta  and  t  values  in  the  overall  model. 

Evaluating  Alternative  Regression  Models 

The  stepwise  regression  model  examined  in  the  previous  discus  ion  provided  a  solid  evaluation  of 
the  research  problem  as  formulated.  However,  a  researcher  is  always  well  served  in  evaluating 


TABLE  13  Split-Sample  Validation  of  Stepwise  Estimation 

Overall  Model  Fit 

Sample  1 

Sample  2 

Multiple  R 

.910 

.888 

Coefficient  of  Determination  (fl2) 

.828 

.788 

Adjusted  R7 

.808 

.769 

Standard  error  of  the  estimate 

.564 

.529 

Analysis  of  Variance 

Sample  1 

Sample  2 

Sum  of 

Me  n 

Sum  of 

Squares 

df  Square 

F 

Sig. 

Squares  df 

Mean  Square 

F 

Sig. 

Regression  67.211 

5  13.442 

2.223 

000 

46.782  4 

1 1 .695 

41 .747 

.000 

Residual  14.008 

4  .318 

12.607  45 

.280 

Total  81.219 

49 

59.389  49 

Variables  Entered  i  to  the  Stepwise  Regression  Model 

SAMPLE  1 

SAMPLE  2 

Statistical  Regression 

Statistical 

Regression  Coefficients 

Significance  Coefficients 

Significance 

Std. 

Std. 

Variables  Entered 

B  Error 

Beta 

t 

Sig.  B 

Error  Beta 

t 

Sig. 

(Constant) 

-1.413  .736 

- 

-1 .920 

.061  -.689 

.686 

-1.005 

.320 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

1.069  .151 

.916 

7.084 

.000  .594 

.105  .568 

5.679 

.000 

X6  Product  Quality 

.343  .066 

.381 

5.232 

.000  .447 

.062  .518 

7.170 

.000 

X/  E-Commerce 

-.728  .218 

-.416  - 

-3.336 

.002  -.349 

.165  -.212  - 

-2.115 

.040 

Xn  Product  Line 

.295  .078 

.306 

3.780 

.000 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.285  .115 

.194 

2.473 

.017 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

.421 

.070  .445 

5.996 

.000 
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alternative  regression  models  in  the  search  of  additional  explanatory  power  and  confirmation  of 
earlier  results.  In  this  section,  we  examine  two  additional  regression  models:  one  model  including 
all  13  independent  variables  in  a  confirmatory  approach  and  a  second  model  adding  a  nonmetric 
variable  (X3,  Firm  Size)  through  the  use  of  a  dummy  variable. 

CONFIRMATORY  REGRESSION  MODEL  A  primary  alternative  to  the  stepwise  regression  estima¬ 
tion  method  is  the  confirmatory  approach,  whereby  the  researcher  specifies  the  independent  vari¬ 
able  to  be  included  in  the  regression  equation.  In  this  manner,  the  researcher  retains  complete 
control  over  the  regression  variate  in  terms  of  both  prediction  and  explanation.  This  approach  is 
especially  appropriate  in  situations  of  replication  of  prior  research  efforts  or  for  validation  purpo  es. 

In  this  situation,  the  confirmatory  perspective  involves  the  inclusion  of  all  13  perceptual 
measures  as  independent  variables.  These  same  variables  are  considered  in  the  stepwise  estimation 
process,  but  in  this  instance  all  are  directly  entered  into  the  regression  equation  at  e  time.  Here 
the  researcher  can  judge  the  potential  impacts  of  multicollinearity  on  the  select  on  of  independent 
variables  and  the  effect  on  overall  model  fit  from  including  all  seven  variables. 

The  primary  comparison  between  the  stepwise  and  confirmatory  proce  u  s  involves  examination 
of  the  overall  model  fit  of  each  procedure  as  well  as  the  interpretations  d  aw  from  each  set  of  results. 

Impact  on  Overall  Model  Fit  The  results  in  Table  14  are  simila  to  the  final  results  achieved 
through  stepwise  estimation  (see  Table  1 1),  with  two  notable  exce  tions: 

1.  Even  though  more  independent  variables  are  incl  ded,  the  overall  model  fit  decreases. 
Whereas  the  coefficient  of  determination  increa  e  (.889  to  .897)  because  of  the  additional 
independent  variables,  the  adjusted  R2  decreases  s  ightly  (.780  to  .774),  which  indicates  the 
inclusion  of  several  independent  variables  that  were  nonsignificant  in  die  regression  equation. 
Although  they  contribute  to  the  overall  R2  value,  they  detract  from  the  adjusted  R2.  This 
change  illustrates  the  role  of  the  adju  ted  R2  in  comparing  regression  variates  with  differing 
numbers  of  independent  variables. 

2.  Another  indication  of  the  overall  poorer  fit  of  the  confirmatory  model  is  the  increase  in  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimate  (SEE)  from  .559  to  .566,  which  illustrates  that  overall  R?  should 
not  be  the  sole  criterion  fo  predictive  accuracy  because  it  can  be  influenced  by  many  factors, 
one  being  the  number  of  independent  variables. 

Impact  on  Variat  I  terpretation.  The  other  difference  is  in  the  regression  variate,  where 
multicollinearity  affect  the  number  and  strength  of  the  significant  variables. 

1.  First,  only  h  ee  variables  (X6,  X7,  and  X12)  are  statistically  significant,  whereas  the  stepwise 
model  contains  two  more  variables  (X9  and  Xn).  In  the  stepwise  model,  Xu  was  the  least 
significant  variable,  with  a  significance  level  of  .005.  When  the  confirmatory  approach  is 
u  ed,  the  multicollinearity  with  other  variables  (as  indicated  by  its  tolerance  value  of  .026) 

enders  it  nonsignificant.  The  same  happens  to  Xg,  which  was  the  first  variable  entered  in  the 
stepwise  solution,  but  it  now  has  a  nonsignificant  coefficient  in  the  confirmatory  model. 
Again,  multicollinearity  had  a  sizeable  impact,  reflected  in  its  tolerance  value  of  .207. 

2.  The  impact  of  multicollinearity  on  other  variables  not  in  the  stepwise  model  is  also  substan¬ 
tial.  In  the  confirmatory  approach,  three  variables  (Xn,  X17,  and  X18)  have  tolerance  values 
under  .05  (with  corresponding  VIF  values  of  33.3, 37.9,  and  44.0),  meaning  that  95  percent  or 
more  of  their  variance  is  accounted  for  by  the  other  HBAT  perceptions.  In  such  situations,  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  these  variables  to  be  significant  predictors.  Six  other  variables  have 
tolerance  values  under  .50,  indicating  that  the  regression  model  variables  account  for  more 
than  half  of  the  variance  in  these  variables. 

Thus,  the  inclusion  of  all  variables  creates  issues  in  estimation  and  interpretation. 
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TABLE  14  Multiple  Regression  Results  Using  a  Confirmatory  Estimation  Approach  with  All  IB  Independent 
Variables 


Confirmatory  Specification  with  IB  Variables 


Multiple  R 

.897 

Coefficient  of  Determination  (ft2) 

.804 

Adjusted  ft2 

.774 

Standard  error  of  the  estimate 

.566 

Analysis  of  Variance 


Sum  of  Squares 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

Sig. 

Regression 

113.044 

13 

8.696 

27.111 

.000 

Residual 

27.584 

86 

.321 

Total 

140.628 

99 

Variables  Entered  into  the  Regression  Model 


Regression  Statistical  Collinearity 

Coefficients  Significance  Correlations  Statistics 

Std.  Ze  o- 


Variables  Entered 

B 

Error 

Beta 

t 

Sig. 

order 

Partial 

Part 

Tolerance 

VIF 

(Constant) 

-1.336 

1.120 

-1.192 

.236 

*6 

Product  Quality 

.377 

.053 

.442 

7.161 

000 

.486 

.611 

.342 

.598 

1.672 

*7 

E-Commerce 

-.456 

.137 

-.268 

-3.341 

001 

.283 

-.339 

-.160 

.354 

2.823 

*8 

Technical  Support 

.035 

.065 

.045 

542 

.589 

.113 

.058 

.026 

.328 

3.047 

*9 

Complaint  Resolution 

.154 

.104 

.156 

1  89 

.140 

.603 

.159 

.071 

.207 

4.838 

-*10 

Advertising 

-.034 

.063 

-.033 

-.548 

.585 

.305 

-.059 

-.026 

.646 

1.547 

-*11 

Product  Line 

.362 

.267 

.400 

1.359 

.178 

.551 

.145 

.065 

.026 

37.978 

-*12 

Salesforce  Image 

.827 

.101 

.744 

8.155 

.000 

.500 

.660 

.389 

.274 

3.654 

-*13 

Competitive  Pricing 

-.047 

.048 

-062 

-.985 

.328 

-.208 

-.106 

-.047 

.584 

1.712 

-*14 

Warranty  &  Claims 

-.107 

.126 

-.074 

-.852 

.397 

.178 

-.092 

-.041 

.306 

3.268 

-*15 

New  Products 

-.003 

040 

-.004 

-.074 

.941 

.071 

-.008 

-.004 

.930 

1.075 

-*16 

Order  &  Billing 

.143 

.105 

.111 

1.369 

.175 

.522 

.146 

.065 

.344 

2.909 

-*17 

Price  Flexibility 

.238 

.272 

.241 

.873 

.385 

.056 

.094 

.042 

.030 

33.332 

-*18 

Delivery  Speed 

-.249 

.514 

-.154 

-.485 

.629 

.577 

-.052 

-.023 

.023 

44.004 

The  confirmatory  approach  provides  the  researcher  with  control  over  the  regression  variate, 
bu  at  he  possible  cost  of  a  regression  equation  with  poorer  prediction  and  explanation  if  the 
res  archer  does  not  closely  examine  the  results.  The  confirmatory  and  sequential  approaches  both 
have  strengths  and  weaknesses  that  should  be  considered  in  their  use,  but  the  prudent  researcher  will 
employ  both  approaches  in  order  to  address  the  strengths  of  each. 

INCLUDING  A  NONMETRIC  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLE  The  prior  discussion  focused  on  the  con¬ 
firmatory  estimation  method  as  an  alternative  for  possibly  increasing  prediction  and  explanation, 
but  the  researcher  also  should  consider  the  possible  improvement  from  the  addition  of  nonmetric 
independent  variables.  As  discussed  in  an  earlier  section,  nonmetric  variables  cannot  be  directly 
included  in  the  regression  equation,  but  must  instead  be  represented  by  a  series  of  newly  created 
variables,  or  dummy  variables,  that  represent  the  separate  categories  of  the  nonmetric  variable. 

In  this  example,  the  variable  of  firm  size  (X3),  which  has  the  two  categories  (large  and  small 
firms),  will  be  included  in  the  stepwise  estimation  process.  The  variable  is  already  coded  in  the 
appropriate  form,  with  large  firms  (500  or  more  employees)  coded  as  1  and  small  firms  as  0. 
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The  variable  can  be  directly  included  in  the  regression  equation  to  represent  the  difference  in 
customer  satisfaction  between  large  and  small  firms,  given  the  other  variables  in  the  regression 
equation.  Specifically,  because  large  firms  have  the  value  1,  small  firms  act  as  the  reference 
category. 

The  regression  coefficient  is  interpreted  as  the  value  for  large  firms  compared  to  small  firms. 
A  positive  coefficient  indicates  that  large  firms  have  higher  customer  satisfaction  than  small  firms, 
whereas  a  negative  coefficient  indicates  that  small  firms  have  higher  customer  satisfaction.  The 
amount  of  the  coefficient  represents  the  difference  in  customer  satisfaction  between  the  means  of 
the  two  groups,  controlling  for  all  other  variables  in  the  model. 

Table  15  contains  the  results  of  the  addition  of  X3  in  a  stepwise  model,  where  it  wa  added 
with  the  five  variables  that  formed  the  stepwise  model  earlier  in  this  section  (see  The  11). 
Examination  of  the  overall  fit  statistics  indicates  minimal  improvement,  with  all  of  the  measures 
(R2,  adjusted  R2,  and  SEE)  increasing  over  the  original  stepwise  model  (see  Table  1 1) 

When  we  examine  the  regression  coefficients,  note  that  the  coefficient  for  X  is  .271  and  is 
significant  at  the  .03  level.  The  positive  value  of  the  coefficient  indicates  that  arge  firms,  given  their 
characteristics  on  the  other  five  independent  variables  in  the  equation,  still  h  ve  a  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  level  that  is  about  a  quarter  point  higher  (.271)  on  the  10-point  cu  tom  r  satisfaction  question. 
The  use  of  X3  increased  the  prediction  only  slightly.  From  an  explanatory  perspective,  though,  we 
now  know  that  large  firms  enjoy  higher  customer  satisfaction. 

This  example  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  resea  cher  can  add  nonmetric  variables  to 
the  metric  variables  in  the  regression  variate  and  improve  both  prediction  and  explanation. 
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Multiple  R  .895 

Coefficient  of  Determination  (R2)  -801 

Adjusted  R2  788 

Standard  error  of  the  estimate  .548 


Analysis  of  Variance 


Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

Sig. 

Regression 

112.669 

6 

18.778 

62.464 

.000 

Residual 

27.958 

93 

.301 

fotal 

140  6  8 

99 

Variables  Entered  into  the  Regression  Model 

Regression  Statistical  Collinearity 

Coefficients  Significance  Correlations  Statistics 

Std.  Zero- 


Variables  Entered 

B 

Error 

Beta 

t 

Sig. 

order 

Partial 

Part 

Tolerance 

VIF 

(Constant) 

-1 .250 

.492 

-2.542 

.013 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

.300 

.060 

.304 

4.994 

.000 

.603 

.460 

.231 

.576 

1.736 

X6  Product  Quality 

.365 

.046 

.427 

7.881 

.000 

.486 

.633 

.364 

.727 

1.375 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

.701 

.093 

.631 

7.507 

.000 

.500 

.614 

.347 

.303 

3.304 

Xj  E-Commerce 

-.333 

.135 

-.196 

-2.473 

.015 

.283 

-.248 

-.114 

.341 

2.935 

Xn  Product  Line 

.203 

.061 

.224 

3.323 

.001 

.551 

.326 

.154 

.469 

2.130 

X3  Firm  Size 

.271 

.123 

.114 

2.207 

.030 

.229 

.223 

.102 

.798 

1.253 
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A  Managerial  Overview  of  the  Results 

The  regression  results,  including  the  complementary  evaluation  of  the  confirmatory  model  and 
the  addition  of  the  nonmetric  variable,  all  assist  in  addressing  the  basic  research  question:  What 
affects  customer  satisfaction?  In  formulating  a  response,  the  researcher  must  consider  two 
aspects:  prediction  and  explanation. 

In  terms  of  prediction,  the  regression  models  all  achieve  high  levels  of  predictive  accuracy. 
The  amount  of  variance  explained  equals  about  80  percent  and  the  expected  error  rate  for  any  pre¬ 
diction  at  the  95%  confidence  level  is  about  1.1  points.  In  this  type  of  research  setting,  these  levels, 
augmented  by  the  results  supporting  model  validity,  provide  the  highest  levels  of  a  urance  as  to 
the  quality  and  accuracy  of  the  regression  models  as  the  basis  for  developing  bu  in  ss  strategies. 

In  terms  of  explanation,  all  of  the  estimated  models  arrived  at  essentially  the  s  me  results:  three 
strong  influences  (X12,  Salesforce  Image;  X6,  Product  Quality;  and  X9,  C  mplaint  Resolution). 
Increases  in  any  of  these  variables  result  in  increases  in  customer  satisfaction  For  example,  an  increase 
of  1  point  in  the  customer’s  perception  of  Salesforce  Image  (X12)  will  re  ul  in  an  average  increase  of  at 
least  seven-tenths  (.701)  of  a  point  on  the  10-point  customer  satisfaction  cale.  Similar  results  are  seen 
for  the  other  variables.  Moreover,  at  least  one  firm  characteristic,  firm  size,  demonstrated  a  significant 
effect  on  customer  satisfaction.  Larger  firms  have  levels  of  satisfact  on  about  a  quarter  of  a  point  (.271) 
higher  than  the  smaller  firms.  These  results  provide  management  with  a  framework  for  developing 
strategies  for  improving  customer  satisfaction.  Actions  dir  cted  toward  increasing  the  perceptions  of 
I  MAT  can  be  justified  in  light  of  the  corresponding  incre  ses  in  customer  satisfaction. 

The  impact  of  two  other  variables  (X7  E  Commerce;  Xn,  Product  Line)  on  customer 
satisfaction  is  less  certain.  Even  though  these  wo  variables  were  included  in  the  stepwise  solution, 
their  combined  explained  variance  was  only  .038  out  of  an  overall  model  R2  of  .791.  Both  variables 
were  not  significant  in  the  confirmatory  model.  Moreover,  X7  had  the  reversed  sign  in  the  stepwise 
model,  which,  although  due  to  multicoUinearity,  still  represents  a  result  contrary  to  managerial  strat¬ 
egy  development  As  a  result,  the  researcher  should  consider  reducing  the  influence  allotted  to  these 
variables  and  even  possibly  omi  them  from  consideration  as  influences  on  customer  satisfaction. 

In  developing  any  conclusions  or  business  plans  from  these  results,  the  researcher  should  also 
note  that  the  three  major  influences  (Xu,  X6,  and  X9)  are  primary  components  of  the  perceptual 
dimensions,  which  can  be  identified  through  factor  analysis.  These  dimensions,  which  represent 
broad  measures  of  c  stomers’  perceptions  of  HBAT,  should  thus  also  be  considered  in  any  conclu¬ 
sions.  To  state  that  only  these  three  specific  variables  are  influences  on  customer  satisfaction  would 
be  a  serious  misstatement  of  the  more  complex  patterns  of  collinearity  among  variables.  Thus,  these 
variables  r  better  viewed  as  representatives  of  the  perceptual  dimensions,  with  the  other  variables 
in  each  dimension  also  considered  in  any  conclusions  drawn  from  these  results. 

Management  now  has  an  objective  analysis  that  confirms  not  only  the  specific  influences  of 
key  variables,  but  also  the  perceptual  dimensions  that  must  be  considered  in  any  form  of  business 
planning  regarding  strategies  aimed  at  affecting  customer  satisfaction. 


Summary 

Thi  chapter  provided  an  overview  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  underlying  multiple  regression  analysis.  Multiple 
regression  analysis  can  describe  the  relationships  among 
two  or  more  interval  ly  scaled  variables  and  is  much  more 
powerful  than  simple  regression  with  a  single  independent 
variable.  This  chapter  helps  you  to  do  the  following: 

Determine  when  regression  analysis  is  the  appropriate 
statistical  tool  in  analyzing  a  problem.  Multiple 
regression  analysis  can  be  used  to  analyze  the  relationship 


between  a  single  dependent  (criterion)  variable  and  several 
independent  (predictor)  variables.  The  objective  of  multi¬ 
ple  regression  analysis  is  to  use  the  several  independent 
variables  whose  values  are  known  to  predict  the  single 
dependent  value.  Multiple  regression  is  a  dependence  tech¬ 
nique.  To  use  it  you  must  be  able  to  divide  the  variables 
into  dependent  and  independent  variables,  and  both  the 
dependent  and  independent  variables  are  metric.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  it  is  possible  to  include  nonmetric 
data  either  as  independent  variables  (by  transforming 
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either  ordinal  or  nominal  data  with  dummy  variable  cod¬ 
ing)  or  the  dependent  variable  (by  the  use  of  a  binary 
measure  in  the  specialized  technique  of  logistic  regres¬ 
sion).  Thus,  to  apply  multiple  regression  analysis:  (1)  the 
data  must  be  metric  or  appropriately  transformed,  and 
(2)  before  deriving  the  regression  equation,  the  researcher 
must  decide  which  variable  is  to  be  dependent  and  which 
remaining  variables  will  be  independent 

Understand  how  regression  helps  us  make  predic¬ 
tions  using  the  least  squares  concept.  The  objective 
of  regression  analysis  is  to  predict  a  single  dependent 
variable  from  the  knowledge  of  one  or  more  independ¬ 
ent  variables.  Before  estimating  the  regression  equa¬ 
tion,  we  must  calculate  the  baseline  against  which  we 
will  compare  the  predictive  ability  of  our  regression 
models.  The  baseline  should  represent  our  best  predic¬ 
tion  without  the  use  of  any  independent  variables.  In 
regression,  the  baseline  predictor  is  the  simple  mean  of 
the  dependent  variable.  Because  the  mean  will  not  per¬ 
fectly  predict  each  value  of  the  dependent  variable,  we 
must  have  a  way  to  assess  predictive  accuracy  that  can 
be  used  with  both  the  baseline  prediction  and  the 
regression  models  we  create.  The  customary  way  to 
assess  the  accuracy  of  any  prediction  is  to  examine  the 
errors  in  predicting  the  dependent  variable.  Although 
we  might  expect  to  obtain  a  useful  measure  of  predic¬ 
tion  accuracy  by  simply  adding  the  errors,  this 
approach  is  not  possible  because  the  errors  from  using 
the  mean  value  always  sum  to  zero.  To  overcome  this 
problem,  we  square  each  error  and  add  the  results 
together.  This  total,  referred  to  as  the  sum  of  squared 
errors  (SSg),  provides  a  measure  of  predict!  n  accuracy 
that  will  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  prediction 
errors.  The  objective  is  to  obtain  t  e  smallest  possible 
sum  of  squared  errors  as  our  measure  of  prediction 
accuracy.  Hence,  the  concept  f  least  squares  enables 
us  to  achieve  the  highest  accu  acy  possible. 

Use  dummy  variables  with  an  understanding  of 
their  interpretation.  A  common  situation  faced  by 
researchers  is  he  desire  to  utilize  nonmetric  independ¬ 
ent  variable  .  Many  multivariate  techniques  assume 
metric  measurement  for  both  independent  and  depend¬ 
ent  variables.  When  the  dependent  variable  is  measured 
as  a  dichotomous  (0,  1)  variable,  either  discriminant 
analysis  or  a  specialized  form  of  regression  (logistic 
regression),  is  appropriate.  When  the  independent 
variables  are  nonmetric  and  have  two  or  more  cate¬ 
gories,  we  can  create  dummy  variables  that  act 
as  replacement  independent  variables.  Each  dummy 


variable  represents  one  category  of  a  nonmetric  inde¬ 
pendent  variable,  and  any  nonmetric  variable  with  k 
categories  can  be  represented  as  k  —  1  dummy  vari¬ 
ables.  Thus,  nonmetric  variables  can  be  converted  to  a 
metric  format  for  use  in  most  multivariate  techniques. 

Be  aware  of  the  assumptions  underlying  regression 
analysis  and  how  to  assess  them.  Improvements  in 
predicting  the  dependent  variable  are  possible  by  adding 
independent  variables  and  even  transforming  them  to  ep- 
resent  nonlinear  relationships.  To  do  so,  we  must  make 
several  assumptions  about  the  relationships  between  the 
dependent  and  independent  variables  that  f  e  t  the  statis¬ 
tical  procedure  (least  squares)  used  for  multiple  regres¬ 
sion.  The  basic  issue  is  to  know  whether  in  the  course  of 
calculating  the  regression  coefficients  and  predicting  the 
dependent  variable  the  assumptio  s  of  regression  analysis 
have  been  met  We  must  know  whether  the  errors  in  pre¬ 
diction  are  the  result  f  the  absence  of  a  relationship 
among  the  variables  or  caused  by  some  characteristics  of 
the  data  not  accommodated  by  the  regression  model. 
The  assumptions  to  be  examined  include  linearity  of  the 
phenomenon  measured,  constant  variance  of  the  error 
terms,  ind  pendence  of  the  error  terms,  and  normality  of 
the  erro  term  distribution.  The  assumptions  underlying 
multiple  regression  analysis  apply  both  to  the  individual 
variables  (dependent  and  independent)  and  to  the  relation- 
hip  as  a  whole.  Once  the  variate  has  been  derived,  it  acts 
collectively  in  predicting  the  dependent  variable,  which 
necessitates  assessing  the  assumptions  not  only  for  indi¬ 
vidual  variables,  but  also  for  the  variate.  The  principal 
measure  of  prediction  error  for  the  variate  is  the  residual — 
the  difference  between  the  observed  and  predicted  values 
for  the  dependent  variable.  Plotting  the  residuals  versus 
the  independent  or  predicted  variables  is  a  basic  method 
of  identifying  assumption  violations  for  the  overall 
relationship. 

Select  an  estimation  technique  and  explain  the 
difference  between  stepwise  and  simultaneous 
regression.  In  multiple  regression,  a  researcher  may 
choose  from  a  number  of  possible  independent  vari¬ 
ables  for  inclusion  in  the  regression  equation. 
Sometimes  the  set  of  independent  variables  are  exactly 
specified  and  the  regression  model  is  essentially  used 
in  a  confirmatory  approach.  This  approach,  referred  to 
as  simultaneous  regression,  includes  all  the  variables  at 
the  same  time.  In  other  instances,  the  researcher  may 
use  the  estimation  technique  to  “pick  and  choose” 
among  the  set  of  independent  variables  with  either 
sequential  search  methods  or  combinatorial  processes. 
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The  most  popular  sequential  search  method  is  step¬ 
wise  estimation,  which  enables  the  researcher  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  contribution  of  each  independent  variable  to 
the  regression  model.  The  combinatorial  approach  is  a  - 
generalized  search  process  across  all  possible  com¬ 
binations  of  independent  variables.  The  best-known 
procedure  is  all-possible-subsets  regression,  which  is 
exactly  as  the  name  suggests.  All  possible  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  independent  variables  are  examined,  and 
the  best-fitting  set  of  variables  is  identified.  Each  esti¬ 
mation  technique  is  designed  to  assist  the  researcher 
in  finding  the  best  regression  model  using  different 
approaches. 

Interpret  the  results  of  regression.  The  regression 
variate  must  be  interpreted  by  evaluating  the  estimated 
regression  coefficients  for  their  explanation  of  the 
dependent  variable.  The  researcher  must  evaluate  not 
only  the  regression  model  that  was  estimated,  but  also 
the  potential  independent  variables  that  were  omitted  if 
a  sequential  search  or  combinatorial  approach  was 
employed.  In  those  approaches,  multicollinearity  may 
substantially  affect  the  variables  ultimately  included  in 
the  regression  variate.  Thus,  in  addition  to  assessing 
the  estimated  coefficients,  the  researcher  must  also 
evaluate  the  potential  impact  of  omitted  variables  t 
ensure  that  the  managerial  significance  is  eva  uated 
along  with  statistical  significance.  The  e  timated 
regression  coefficients,  or  beta  coefficients,  represent 
both  the  type  of  relationship  (positive  o  negative)  and 
the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  independent 
and  dependent  variables  in  the  regres  ion  variate.  The 
sign  of  the  coefficient  denotes  whe  her  the  relationship 
is  positive  or  negative,  whereas  the  value  of  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  indicates  the  change  n  the  dependent  value  each 
time  the  independent  variable  changes  by  one  unit. 
Prediction  is  an  integral  element  in  regression  analysis, 
both  in  the  estimation  process  as  well  as  in  forecasting 
situations.  Regre  sion  involves  the  use  of  a  variate  to 
estimate  a  single  value  for  the  dependent  variable.  This 
process  i  used  not  only  to  calculate  the  predicted  val¬ 
ues  in  the  estimation  procedure,  but  also  with  addi¬ 
tion  1  samples  for  validation  or  forecasting  purposes. 
The  researcher  often  is  interested  not  only  in  predic¬ 
tion,  but  also  explanation.  Independent  variables  with 
larger  regression  coefficients  make  a  greater  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  predicted  value.  Insight  into  the  relationship 
between  independent  and  dependent  variables  is  gained 
by  examining  the  relative  contributions  of  each 
independent  variable.  Thus,  for  explanatory  purposes, 
the  regression  coefficients  become  indicators  of  the 


relative  impact  and  importance  of  the  independent 
variables  in  their  relationship  with  the  dependent 
variable. 

Apply  the  diagnostic  procedures  necessary  to  assess 
influential  observations.  Influential  observations 
include  all  observations  that  have  a  disproportionate 
effect  on  the  regression  results.  The  three  basic  types  of 
influentials  are  as  follows: 

1.  Outliers.  Observations  that  have  large  residual 
values  and  can  be  identified  o  ly  with  respect  to  a 
specific  regression  model. 

2.  Leverage  points.  Observ  i  ns  that  are  distinct 
from  the  remaining  observations  based  on  their 
independent  variabl  v  lues. 

3.  Influential  observations.  All  observations  that 
have  a  dispropo  tionate  effect  on  the  regression 
results. 

Influential  outliers,  and  leverage  points  are  based  on 
one  off  ur  conditions: 

1.  An  error  in  observations  or  data  entry:  Remedy  by 
correcting  the  data  or  deleting  the  case. 

2.  A  valid  but  exceptional  observation  that  is  explain¬ 
able  by  an  extraordinary  situation:  Remedy  by 
deletion  of  the  case  unless  variables  reflecting  the 
extraordinary  situation  are  included  in  the  regres¬ 
sion  equation. 

3.  An  exceptional  observation  with  no  likely  explana¬ 
tion:  Presents  a  special  problem  because  the 
researcher  has  no  reason  for  deleting  the  case,  but 
its  inclusion  cannot  be  justified  either,  suggesting 
analyses  with  and  without  the  observations  to  make 
a  complete  assessment 

4.  An  ordinary  observation  in  its  individual  character¬ 
istics  but  exceptional  in  its  combination  of  charac¬ 
teristics:  Indicates  modifications  to  the  conceptual 
basis  of  the  regression  model  and  should  be 
retained. 

The  researcher  should  delete  truly  exceptional 
observations  but  avoid  deleting  observations  that  although 
different  are  representative  of  the  population. 

This  chapter  provides  a  fundamental  presentation 
of  how  regression  works  and  what  it  can  achieve. 
Familiarity  with  the  concepts  presented  will  provide  a 
foundation  for  regression  analyses  the  researcher  might 
undertake  and  help  you  to  better  understand  the  more 
complex  and  detailed  technical  presentations  in  other 
textbooks  on  this  topic. 
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Questions 

1.  How  would  you  explain  the  relative  importance  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  used  in  a  regression  equation? 

2.  Why  is  it  important  to  examine  the  assumption  of  linearity 
when  using  regression? 

3.  How  can  nonlinearity  be  corrected  or  accounted  for  in  the 
regression  equation? 

4.  Could  you  find  a  regression  equation  that  would  be  accept¬ 
able  as  statistically  significant  and  yet  offer  no  acceptable 
interpretational  value  to  management? 


5.  What  is  the  difference  in  interpretation  between  regres¬ 
sion  coefficients  associated  with  interval-scale  indepen¬ 
dent  variables  and  dummy-coded  (0,  1)  independent 
variables? 

6.  What  are  the  differences  between  interactive  and  correlated 
independent  variables?  Do  any  of  these  differences  affect 
your  interpretation  of  the  regression  equation? 

7.  Are  influential  cases  always  omitted?  Give  exampl  s  f 
occasions  when  they  should  or  should  not  be  omit  d 


Suggested  Readings 

A  list  of  suggested  readings  illustrating  issues  and  applications  of  multivariate  techniques  in  general  is  variable  on  the  Web  at 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

Upon  completing  this  chapter,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

■  State  the  circumstances  under  which  linear  discriminant  analysis  should  be  used  instead  of 
multiple  regression. 

■  Identify  the  major  issues  relating  to  types  of  v  riables  used  and  sample  size  required  in  the 
application  of  discriminant  analysis. 

■  Understand  the  assumptions  underlyin  discriminant  analysis  in  assessing  its  appropriateness 
for  a  particular  problem. 

■  Describe  the  two  computation  app  oaches  for  discriminant  analysis  and  the  method  for  assessing 
overall  model  fit 

■  Explain  what  a  classification  matrix  is  and  how  to  develop  one,  and  describe  the  ways  to 
evaluate  the  predictiv  accuracy  of  the  discriminant  function. 

■  Tell  how  to  identify  independent  variables  with  discriminatory  power. 

■  Justify  the  use  of  a  split-sample  approach  for  validation. 


CHAPTER  PREVIEW 

M  tiple  regression  is  undoubtedly  the  most  widely  used  multivariate  dependence  technique.  The 
primary  basis  for  the  popularity  of  regression  has  been  its  ability  to  predict  and  explain  metric  vari¬ 
ables.  But  what  happens  when  nonmetric  dependent  variables  make  multiple  regression  unsuitable? 
This  chapter  introduces  a  technique — discriminant  analysis — that  addresses  the  situation  of  a  non¬ 
metric  dependent  variable.  In  this  type  of  situation,  the  researcher  is  interested  in  the  prediction  and 
explanation  of  the  relationships  that  affect  the  category  in  which  an  object  is  located,  such  as  why  a 
person  is  or  is  not  a  customer,  or  if  a  firm  will  succeed  or  fail.  The  two  major  objectives  of  this 
chapter  are  the  following: 

1.  To  introduce  the  underlying  nature,  philosophy,  and  conditions  of  multiple  discriminant 
analysis 

2.  To  demonstrate  the  application  and  interpretation  of  these  techniques  with  an  illustrative 
example 
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The  basic  purpose  of  discriminant  analysis  is  to  estimate  the  relationship  between  a  single  non¬ 
metric  (categorical)  dependent  variable  and  a  set  of  metric  independent  variables  in  this  general 
form: 


Yx  =  X3  +  X2  +  X3  +  -  +  Xn 
(nonmetric)  (metric) 

Multiple  discriminant  analysis  has  widespread  application  in  situations  in  which  the  primary 
objective  is  to  identify  the  group  to  which  an  object  (e.g.,  person,  firm,  or  product)  bel  ngs. 
Potential  applications  include  predicting  the  success  or  failure  of  a  new  product,  deciding  whether 
a  student  should  be  admitted  to  graduate  school,  classifying  students  as  to  vocational  i  terests, 
determining  the  category  of  credit  risk  for  a  person,  or  predicting  whether  a  firm  will  be  success¬ 
ful.  In  each  instance,  the  objects  fall  into  groups,  and  the  objective  is  to  predict  explain  the 
bases  for  each  object’s  group  membership  through  a  set  of  independent  var  ab  es  selected  by 
the  researcher. 

A  second  technique — logistic  regression — is  also  appropriate  for  handling  research  questions 
where  the  dependent  variable  is  nonmetric.  However,  logistic  regressi  n  is  limited  to  those  situ¬ 
ations  with  binary  dependent  variables  (e.g.,  Yes/No,  Purchase/No  purchase,  etc.).  The  reader  is 
encouraged  to  review  logistic  regression,  because  it  presents  many  eful  features  in  terms  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  impacts  of  the  independent  variables. 

KEY  TERMS 

Before  starting  the  chapter,  review  the  key  terms  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  and  termi¬ 
nology  to  be  used.  Throughout  the  chapter  the  key  terms  appear  in  boldface.  Other  points  of  emphasis 
in  the  chapter  and  key  term  cross-references  are  italicized. 

Analysis  sample  Group  of  cases  used  in  estimating  the  discriminant  functionfs).  When  con¬ 
structing  classification  matrices,  the  original  sample  is  divided  randomly  into  two  groups,  one  for 
model  estimation  (the  analysis  sample)  and  the  other  for  validation  (the  holdout  sample ). 

Box’s  M  Statistical  test  for  the  equality  of  the  covariance  matrices  of  the  independent  variables 
across  the  groups  of  the  de  endent  variable.  If  the  statistical  significance  does  not  exceed  the  critical 
level  (i.e.,  nonsignifica  ce),  then  the  equality  of  the  covariance  matrices  is  supported.  If  the  test 
shows  statistical  significance,  then  the  groups  are  deemed  different  and  the  assumption  is  violated. 
Categorical  varia  1  See  nonmetric  variable. 

Centroid  Mean  value  for  the  discriminant  Z  scores  of  all  objects  within  a  particular  category  or 
group.  For  example,  a  two-group  discriminant  analysis  has  two  centroids,  one  for  the  objects  in 
each  of  the  two  groups. 

Classification  function  Method  of  classification  in  which  a  linear  function  is  defined  for  each 
gro  p.  Classification  is  performed  by  calculating  a  score  for  each  observation  on  each  group’s  clas¬ 
sification  function  and  then  assigning  the  observation  to  the  group  with  the  highest  score.  It  differs 
from  the  calculation  of  the  discriminant  Z  score,  which  is  calculated  for  each  discriminant  function. 
Classification  matrix  Means  of  assessing  the  predictive  ability  of  the  discriminant  functionfs) 
(also  called  a  confusion,  assignment,  or  prediction  matrix).  Created  by  cross-tabulating  actual 
group  membership  with  predicted  group  membership,  this  matrix  consists  of  numbers  on  the 
diagonal  representing  correct  classifications  and  off-diagonal  numbers  representing  incorrect 
classifications. 

Cross-validation  Procedure  of  dividing  the  sample  into  two  parts:  the  analysis  sample  used  in 
estimation  of  the  discriminant  function(s)  and  the  holdout  sample  used  to  validate  the  results. 
Cross-validation  avoids  the  overfitting  of  the  discriminant  function  by  allowing  its  validation  on  a 
totally  separate  sample. 
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Cutting  score  Criterion  against  which  each  individual’s  discriminant  Z  score  is  compared  to 
determine  predicted  group  membership.  When  the  analysis  involves  two  groups,  group  prediction 
is  determined  by  computing  a  single  cutting  score.  Entities  with  discriminant  Z  scores  below  this 
score  are  assigned  to  one  group,  whereas  those  with  scores  above  it  are  classified  in  the  other 
group.  For  three  or  more  groups,  multiple  discriminant  functions  are  used,  with  a  different  cutting 
score  for  each  function. 

Discriminant  coefficient  See  discriminant  weight. 

Discriminant  function  A  variate  of  the  independent  variables  selected  for  their  discriminatory 
power  used  in  the  prediction  of  group  membership.  The  predicted  value  of  the  discriminant  func¬ 
tion  is  the  discriminant  Z  score,  which  is  calculated  for  each  object  (person,  firm,  or  product) 
in  the  analysis.  It  takes  the  form  of  the  linear  equation 

zjk  =  a  +  WiXit  +  W2X2t  +  •■•  +  WnX 

where 


Zji  =  discriminant  Z  score  of  discriminant  func  ion  j  for  object  k 
a  =  intercept 

Wt  =  discriminant  weight  for  independent  variable  i 
Xik  =  independent  variable  i  for  object  k 

Discriminant  loadings  Measurement  of  the  simpl  linear  correlation  between  each  independent 
variable  and  the  discriminant  Z  score  for  each  d  sc  iminant  function;  also  called  structure  corre¬ 
lations.  Discriminant  loadings  are  calculated  whether  or  not  an  independent  variable  is  included 
in  the  discriminant  function(s). 

Discriminant  weight  Weight  whose  size  relates  to  the  discriminatory  power  of  that  independent 
variable  across  the  groups  of  the  dependent  variable.  Independent  variables  with  large  discrimina¬ 
tory  power  usually  have  large  weig  ts,  and  those  with  little  discriminatory  power  usually  have 
small  weights.  However,  multicoll  nearity  among  the  independent  variables  will  cause  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  Also  called  the  d  scriminant  coefficient. 

Discriminant  Z  score  Score  defined  by  the  discriminant  function  for  each  object  in  the  analysis 

and  usually  stated  in  tandardized  terms.  Also  referred  to  as  the  Z  score,  it  is  calculated  for  each 
object  on  each  discriminant  function  and  used  in  conjunction  with  the  cutting  score  to  determine 
predicted  group  membership.  It  is  different  from  the  z  score  terminology  used  for  standardized 
variables. 

Fisher’s  linear  discriminant  function  See  classification  Junction. 

Hit  ratio  Percentage  of  objects  (individuals,  respondents,  firms,  etc.)  correctly  classified  by 
the  iscriminant  function.  It  is  calculated  as  the  number  of  objects  in  the  diagonal  of  the 
classification  matrix  divided  by  the  total  number  of  objects.  Also  known  as  the  percentage 
correctly  classified. 

Holdout  sample  Group  of  objects  not  used  to  compute  the  discriminant  functionfs).  This  group 
is  then  used  to  validate  the  discriminant  function  with  a  separate  sample  of  respondents.  Also 
called  the  validation  sample. 

Logistic  regression  Special  form  of  regression  in  which  the  dependent  variable  is  a  nonmetric, 
dichotomous  (binary)  variable.  Although  some  differences  exist,  the  general  manner  of  interpre¬ 
tation  is  quite  similar  to  linear  regression. 

Maximum  chance  criterion  Measure  of  predictive  accuracy  in  the  classification  matrix  that  is 
calculated  as  the  percentage  of  respondents  in  the  largest  group.  The  rationale  is  that  the  best 
uninformed  choice  is  to  classify  every  observation  into  the  largest  group. 

Metric  variable  Variable  with  a  constant  unit  of  measurement.  If  a  metric  variable  is  scaled 
from  1  to  9,  the  difference  between  1  and  2  is  the  same  as  that  between  8  and  9. 
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Nonmetric  variable  Variable  with  values  that  serve  merely  as  a  label  or  means  of  identification, 
also  referred  to  as  a  categorical,  nominal,  binary,  qualitative,  or  taxonomic  variable.  The  number 
on  a  football  jersey  is  an  example. 

Optimal  cutting  score  Discriminant  Z  score  value  that  best  separates  the  groups  on  each  discrimi¬ 
nant  function  for  classification  purposes. 

Percentage  correctly  classified  See  hit  ratio. 

Polar  extremes  approach  Method  of  constructing  a  categorical  dependent  variable  from 
a  metric  variable.  First,  the  metric  variable  is  divided  into  three  categories.  Then  the  extreme 
categories  are  used  in  the  discriminant  analysis  and  the  middle  category  is  not  included  in  the 
analysis. 

Potency  index  Composite  measure  of  the  discriminatory  power  of  an  independent  variable  when 
more  than  one  discriminant  function  is  estimated.  Based  on  discriminant  loadings  it  is  relative 
measure  used  for  comparing  the  overall  discrimination  provided  by  each  indep  ndent  variable 
across  all  significant  discriminant  functions. 

Press’s  Q  statistic  Measure  of  the  classificatory  power  of  the  discrimina  tf  action  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  results  expected  from  a  chance  model.  The  calculated  valu  is  compared  to  a  criti¬ 
cal  value  based  on  the  chi-square  distribution.  If  the  calculated  value  ex  eeds  the  critical  value, 
the  classification  results  are  significantly  better  than  would  be  expected  by  chance. 

Proportional  chance  criterion  Another  criterion  for  assessing  he  hit  ratio,  in  which  the  average 
probability  of  classification  is  calculated  considering  all  gro  p  s  zes. 

Simultaneous  estimation  Estimation  of  the  discriminan  functionfs)  where  weights  for  all  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  are  calculated  simultaneously;  contrasts  with  stepwise  estimation  in  which 
independent  variables  are  entered  sequentially  acco  ding  to  discriminating  power. 

Split-sample  validation  See  cross-validation. 

Stepwise  estimation  Process  of  estimating  the  discriminant  functions)  whereby  independent 
variables  are  entered  sequentially  according  to  the  discriminatory  power  they  add  to  the  group 
membership  prediction. 

Stretched  vector  Scaled  vector  in  w  ich  the  original  vector  is  scaled  to  represent  the  correspon¬ 
ding  F  ratio.  Used  to  graphically  represent  the  discriminant  loadings  in  a  combined  manner  with 
the  group  centroids. 

Structure  correlations  See  discriminant  loadings. 

Territorial  map  Graphical  portrayal  of  the  cutting  scores  on  a  two-dimensional  graph.  When 
combined  with  the  plo  s  of  individual  cases,  the  dispersion  of  each  group  can  be  viewed  and  the 
misclassifications  of  individual  cases  identified  directly  from  the  map. 

Tolerance  Propor  on  of  the  variation  in  the  independent  variables  not  explained  by  the  variables 
already  in  the  model  (function).  It  can  be  used  to  protect  against  multicollinearity.  Calculated  as 
1  —  R$ *  wh  re  Rf*  is  the  amount  of  variance  of  independent  variable  i  explained  by  all  of  the 
other  in  dependent  variables.  A  tolerance  of  0  means  that  the  independent  variable  under  consid- 
erat  on  is  a  perfect  linear  combination  of  independent  variables  already  in  the  model.  A  tolerance 
of  1  means  that  an  independent  variable  is  totally  independent  of  other  variables  already  in  the 
model. 

Validation  sample  See  holdout  sample. 

Variate  Linear  combination  that  represents  the  weighted  sum  of  two  or  more  independent 
variables  that  comprise  the  discriminant  function.  Also  called  linear  combination  or  linear 
compound. 

Vector  Representation  of  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  a  variable’s  role  as  portrayed  in  a  graphi¬ 

cal  interpretation  of  discriminant  analysis  results. 

Z  score  See  discriminant  Z  score. 
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WHAT  IS  DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS? 

In  attempting  to  choose  an  appropriate  analytical  technique,  we  sometimes  encounter  a  problem 
that  involves  a  categorical  dependent  variable  and  several  metric  independent  variables.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  may  wish  to  distinguish  good  from  bad  credit  risks.  If  we  had  a  metric  measure  of  credit 
risk,  then  we  could  use  multiple  regression.  In  many  instances  we  do  not  have  the  metric  measure 
necessary  for  multiple  regression.  Instead,  we  are  only  able  to  ascertain  whether  someone  is  in  a 
particular  group  (e.g.,  good  or  bad  credit  risk). 

Discriminant  analysis  is  the  appropriate  statistical  techniques  when  the  dependent  variable  is 
a  categorical  (nominal  or  nonmetric)  variable  and  the  independent  variables  are  me  ric  variables. 
In  many  cases,  the  dependent  variable  consists  of  two  groups  or  classifications,  fo  example,  male 
versus  female  or  high  versus  low.  In  other  instances,  more  than  two  groups  a  e  involved,  such  as 
low,  medium,  and  high  classifications.  Discriminant  analysis  is  capable  f  handling  either  two 
groups  or  multiple  (three  or  more)  groups.  When  two  classifications  are  in  olved,  the  technique  is 
referred  to  as  two-group  discriminant  analysis.  When  three  or  more  c  ssifications  are  identified, 
the  technique  is  referred  to  as  multiple  discriminant  analysis  (MDA).  Logistic  regression  is  limited 
in  its  basic  form  to  two  groups,  although  other  formulations  can  handle  more  groups. 

Discriminant  Analysis 

Discriminant  analysis  involves  deriving  a  variate  The  discriminant  variate  is  the  linear  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  (or  more)  independent  variables  tha  will  discriminate  best  between  the  objects  (per¬ 
sons,  firms,  etc.)  in  the  groups  defined  a  pro  i  Discrimination  is  achieved  by  calculating  the 
variate’s  weights  for  each  independent  va  ia  le  to  maximize  the  differences  between  the  groups 
(i.e.,  the  between-group  variance  relative  o  the  within-group  variance).  The  variate  for  a  discrimi¬ 
nant  analysis,  also  known  as  the  disc  iminant  function,  is  derived  from  an  equation  much  like  that 
seen  in  multiple  regression.  It  takes  the  following  form: 


Zjk  =  a  +  WxXlk  +  W2Xn  +  . . .  +  WnXA 


where 

Zj±  =  discriminant  Z  score  of  discriminant  function  j  for  object  k 
a  =  intercept 

W(  =  discriminant  weight  for  independent  variable  i 
Xik  =  independent  variable  i  for  object  k 

As  w  th  the  variate  in  regression  or  any  other  multivariate  technique  we  see  the  discriminant 
score  for  each  object  in  the  analysis  (person,  firm,  etc.)  being  a  summation  of  the  values 
obtained  by  multiplying  each  independent  variable  by  its  discriminant  weight.  What  is  unique 
bout  discriminant  analysis  is  that  more  than  one  discriminant  function  may  be  present, 
resulting  in  each  object  possibly  having  more  than  one  discriminant  score.  We  will  discuss  what 
determines  the  number  of  discriminant  functions  later,  but  here  we  see  that  discriminant 
analysis  has  both  similarities  and  unique  elements  when  compared  to  other  multivariate 
techniques. 

Discriminant  analysis  is  the  appropriate  statistical  technique  for  testing  the  hypothesis  that  the 
group  means  of  a  set  of  independent  variables  for  two  or  more  groups  are  equal.  By  averaging  the 
discriminant  scores  for  all  the  individuals  within  a  particular  group,  we  arrive  at  the  group  mean. 
This  group  mean  is  referred  to  as  a  centroid.  When  the  analysis  involves  two  groups,  there  are  two 
centroids;  with  three  groups,  there  are  three  centroids;  and  so  forth.  The  centroids  indicate  the  most 
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FIGURE  1  Univariate  Representation  of  Discr  minant  Z  Scores 


typical  location  of  any  member  from  a  parti cula  group,  and  a  comparison  of  the  group  centroids 
shows  how  far  apart  the  groups  are  in  terms  o  that  discriminant  function. 

The  test  for  the  statistical  significance  of  the  discriminant  function  is  a  generalized  measure  of 
the  distance  between  the  group  centroids.  It  is  computed  by  comparing  the  distributions  of  the 
discriminant  scores  for  the  groups.  If  the  overlap  in  the  distributions  is  small,  the  discriminant  func¬ 
tion  separates  the  groups  well.  If  the  overlap  is  large,  the  function  is  a  poor  discriminator  between 
the  groups.  Two  distributions  f  discriminant  scores  shown  in  Figure  1  further  illustrate  this 
concept.  The  top  diagram  represents  the  distributions  of  discriminant  scores  for  a  function  that 
separates  the  groups  wel  showing  minimal  overlap  (the  shaded  area)  between  the  groups.  The 
lower  diagram  shows  the  distributions  of  discriminant  scores  on  a  discriminant  function  that  is  a 
relatively  poor  discriminator  between  groups  A  and  B.  The  shaded  areas  of  overlap  represent  the 
instances  where  m  classifying  objects  from  group  A  into  group  B,  and  vice  versa,  can  occur. 

Multip  e  i  criminant  analysis  is  unique  in  one  characteristic  among  the  dependence  relation¬ 
ships.  If  th  ependent  variable  consists  of  more  than  two  groups,  discriminant  analysis  will  calculate 
more  th  n  one  discriminant  function.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  calculate  NG  -  1  functions,  where 
NG  s  the  number  of  groups.  Each  discriminant  function  will  calculate  a  separate  discriminant 
Z  core.  In  the  case  of  a  three-group  dependent  variable,  each  object  (respondent,  firm,  etc.)  will  have 
a  eparate  score  for  discriminant  functions  one  and  two,  which  enables  the  objects  to  be  plotted  in 
two  dimensions,  with  each  dimension  representing  a  discriminant  function.  Thus,  discriminant 
analysis  is  not  limited  to  a  single  variate,  as  is  multiple  regression,  but  creates  multiple  variates 
representing  dimensions  of  discrimination  among  the  groups. 


ANALOGY  WITH  REGRESSION  AND  MANOVA 

The  application  and  interpretation  of  discriminant  analysis  is  much  the  same  as  in  regression  analy¬ 
sis.  That  is,  the  discriminant  function  is  a  linear  combination  (variate)  of  metric  measurements  for 
two  or  more  independent  variables  and  is  used  to  describe  or  predict  a  single  dependent  variable. 
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The  key  difference  is  that  discriminant  analysis  is  appropriate  for  research  problems  in  which  the 
dependent  variable  is  categorical  (nominal  or  nonmetric),  whereas  regression  is  utilized  when 
the  dependent  variable  is  metric.  As  discussed  earlier,  logistic  regression  is  a  variant  of  regression 
with  many  similarities  except  for  the  type  of  dependent  variable. 

Discriminant  analysis  is  also  comparable  to  “reversing”  multivariate  analysis  of  variance 
(MANOVA).  In  discriminant  analysis,  the  single  dependent  variable  is  categorical,  and  the  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  are  metric.  The  opposite  is  true  of  MANOVA,  which  involves  metric  dependent 
variables  and  categorical  independent  variable(s).  The  two  techniques  both  use  the  same  statistical 
measures  of  overall  model  fit  as  will  be  seen  later  in  this  chapter. 


HYPOTHETICAL  EXAMPLE  OF  DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS 

Discriminant  analysis  is  applicable  to  any  research  question  with  the  ob  ctive  of  understanding 
group  membership,  whether  the  groups  comprise  individuals  (e.g  ,  cu  tomers  versus  noncus- 
tomers),  firms  (e.g.,  profitable  versus  unprofitable),  products  (e.g.,  successful  versus  unsuccessful), 
or  any  other  object  that  can  be  evaluated  on  a  series  of  independent  ariables.  To  illustrate  the  basic 
premises  of  discriminant  analysis,  we  examine  two  researc  settings,  one  involving  two  groups 
(purchasers  versus  nonpurchasers)  and  the  other  three  groups  (levels  of  switching  behavior). 

A  Two-Group  Discriminant  Analysis:  Purchasers  Versus  Nonpurchasers 

Suppose  KitehenAid  wants  to  determine  whether  one  of  its  new  products — a  new  and  improved 
food  mixer — will  be  commercially  successfu  In  carrying  out  the  investigation,  KitehenAid  is 
primarily  interested  in  identifying  (if  po  sible)  those  consumers  who  would  purchase  the  new 
product  versus  those  who  would  not  In  statistical  terminology,  KitehenAid  would  like  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  number  of  errors  it  would  make  in  predicting  which  consumers  would  buy  the  new 
food  mixer  and  which  would  not  To  assist  in  identifying  potential  purchasers,  KitehenAid 
devised  rating  scales  on  three  c  racteristics — durability,  performance,  and  style — to  be  used  by 
consumers  in  evaluating  the  new  product.  Rather  than  relying  on  each  scale  as  a  separate  meas¬ 
ure,  KitehenAid  hopes  that  a  weighted  combination  of  all  three  would  better  predict  purchase 
likelihood  of  consumers 

The  primary  o  jective  of  discriminant  analysis  is  to  develop  a  weighted  combination  of 
the  three  scales  for  predicting  the  likelihood  that  a  consumer  will  purchase  the  product.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  determining  whether  consumers  who  are  likely  to  purchase  the  new  product  can  be 
distingui  d  from  those  who  are  not,  KitehenAid  would  also  like  to  know  which  characteristics 
of  its  new  product  are  useful  in  differentiating  likely  purchasers  from  nonpurchasers.  That  is, 
ev  luations  on  which  of  the  three  characteristics  of  the  new  product  best  separate  purchasers 
from  nonpurchasers? 

For  example,  if  the  response  “would  purchase”  is  always  associated  with  a  high  durability  rating 
and  the  response  “would  not  purchase”  is  always  associated  with  a  low  durability  rating,  KitehenAid 
could  conclude  that  the  characteristic  of  durability  distinguishes  purchasers  from  nonpurchasers. 
In  contrast,  if  KitehenAid  found  that  about  as  many  persons  with  a  high  rating  on  style  said  they 
would  purchase  the  food  mixer  as  those  who  said  they  would  not,  then  style  is  a  characteristic  that 
discriminates  poorly  between  purchasers  and  nonpurchasers. 

IDENTIFYING  DISCRIMINATING  VARIABLES  To  identify  variables  that  may  be  useful  in  discrim¬ 
inating  between  groups  (i.e.,  purchasers  versus  nonpurchasers),  emphasis  is  placed  on  group  differ¬ 
ences  rather  than  measures  of  correlation  used  in  multiple  regression. 

Table  1  lists  the  ratings  of  the  new  mixer  on  these  three  characteristics  (at  a  specified  price) 
by  a  panel  of  10  potential  purchasers.  In  rating  the  food  mixer,  each  panel  member  is  implicitly 
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TABLE  1  KitchenAid  Survey  Results  for  the  Evaluation  of  a  New  Consumer  Product 


Evaluation  of  New  Product* 

Groups  Based  on 

Purchase  Intention 

x, 

Durability 

x2 

Performance 

*3 

Style 

Group  1 :  Would  purchase 

Subject  1 

8 

9 

6 

Subject  2 

6 

7 

5 

Subject  3 

10 

6 

Subject  4 

9 

4 

Subject  5 

4 

8 

2 

Group  mean 

7.4 

6.8 

4.0 

Group  2:  Would  not  purchase 

Subject  6 

5 

4 

7 

Subject  7 

3 

7 

2 

Subject  8 

4 

5 

5 

Subject  9 

2 

4 

3 

Subject  10 

2 

2 

2 

Group  mean 

3.2 

4.4 

3.8 

Difference  between  group  means 

4.2 

2.4 

0.2 

♦Evaluations  are  made  on  a  10-point  scale  (1  =  very  poor  to  10  =  excellent). 


comparing  it  with  products  already  on  the  m  rket  After  the  product  was  evaluated,  the  evaluators 
were  asked  to  state  their  buying  intentions  (  would  purchase”  or  “would  not  purchase”).  Five  stated 
that  they  would  purchase  the  new  mixer  and  five  said  they  would  not. 

Examining  Table  1  identifies  several  potential  discriminating  variables.  First,  a  substantial 
difference  separates  the  mean  ratings  of  X1  (durability)  for  the  “would  purchase”  and  “would  not 
purchase”  groups  (7.4  versus  3.2)  As  such,  durability  appears  to  discriminate  well  between  the  two 
groups  and  is  likely  to  be  an  important  characteristic  to  potential  purchasers.  In  contrast,  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  style  (X3)  has  a  mu  h  smaller  difference  of  0.2  between  mean  ratings  (4.0  —  3.8  =  0.2)  for 
the  “would  purchase”  nd  “would  not  purchase”  groups.  Therefore,  we  would  expect  this  character¬ 
istic  to  be  less  discriminating  in  terms  of  a  purchase  decision.  However,  before  we  can  make  such 
statements  conclus  vely,  we  must  examine  the  distribution  of  scores  for  each  group.  Large  standard 
deviations  with  n  one  or  both  groups  might  make  the  difference  between  means  nonsignificant  and 
inconsequ  n  ial  in  discriminating  between  the  groups. 

B  cause  we  have  only  10  respondents  in  two  groups  and  three  independent  variables,  we  can 
also  look  at  the  data  graphically  to  determine  what  discriminant  analysis  is  trying  to  accomplish. 
Fi  ure  2  shows  the  10  respondents  on  each  of  the  three  variables.  The  “would  purchase”  group  is  rep- 
re  ented  by  circles  and  the  “would  not  purchase”  group  by  the  squares.  Respondent  identification 
numbers  are  inside  the  shapes. 

•  Xj  (Durability)  had  a  substantial  difference  in  mean  scores,  enabling  us  to  almost  perfectly 
discriminate  between  the  groups  using  only  this  variable.  If  we  established  the  value  of  5.5  as 
our  cutoff  point  to  discriminate  between  the  two  groups,  then  we  would  misclassify  only 
respondent  5,  one  of  the  “would  purchase”  group  members.  This  variable  illustrates  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  power  in  having  a  large  difference  in  the  means  for  the  two  groups  and  a  lack  of 
overlap  between  the  distributions  of  the  two  groups. 

•  X2  (Performance)  provides  a  less  clear-cut  distinction  between  the  two  groups.  However,  this 
variable  does  provide  high  discrimination  for  respondent  5,  who  was  misclassified  if  we 
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used  only  Xx.  In  addition,  the  respondents  who  would  be  misclassified  using  X2  are  well 
separated  on  X],  Thus,  X]  and  X2  might  be  used  quite  effectively  in  combination  to  predict 
group  membership 

•  X3  (Style)  shows  little  differentiation  between  the  groups.  Thus,  by  forming  a  variate  of 
only  Xi  an  X2,  and  omitting  X3,  a  discriminant  function  may  be  formed  that  maximizes  the 
separat  on  of  the  groups  on  the  discriminant  score. 

CALCULA  ING  A  DISCRIMINANT  FUNCTION  With  the  three  potential  discriminating  variables 
identif  ed,  attention  shifts  toward  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  using  the  discriminating  variables 
in  combination  to  improve  upon  the  discriminating  power  of  any  individual  variable.  To  this  end, 
a  variate  can  be  formed  with  two  or  more  discriminating  variables  to  act  together  in  discriminating 
between  the  groups. 

Table  2  contains  the  results  for  three  different  formulations  of  a  discriminant  function,  each 
representing  different  combinations  of  the  three  independent  variables. 

•  The  first  discriminant  function  contains  just  X3,  equating  the  value  of  X3  to  the  discriminant 
Z  score  (also  implying  a  weight  of  1.0  for  X3  and  weights  of  zero  for  all  other  variables). 
As  shown  earlier,  use  of  only  X3,  the  best  discriminator,  results  in  the  misclassification  of 
subject  5  as  shown  in  Table  2,  where  four  out  of  five  subjects  in  group  1  (all  but  subject  5) 
and  five  of  five  subjects  in  group  2  are  correctly  classified  (i.e.,  lie  on  the  diagonal  of  the 
classification  matrix).  The  percentage  correctly  classified  is  thus  90  percent  (9  out  of  10 
subjects). 

•  Because  X2  provides  discrimination  for  subject  5,  we  can  form  a  second  discriminant  function 
by  equally  combining  X3  and  X2  (i.e.,  implying  weights  of  1 .0  for  X,  and  X2  and  a  weight  of  0.0 
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TABLE  2  Creating  Discriminant  Functions  to  Predict  Purchasers  Versus  Nonpurchasers 


Calculated  Discriminant  Z  Scores 


Group 

Function  1: 

Z  =  X, 

Function  2: 

Z  =  X1+X2 

Function  3: 
Z=  -4.53  +  .476X1 

Group  1 :  Would  purchase 

Subject  1 

8 

17 

2.51 

Subject  2 

6 

13 

.84 

Subject  3 

10 

16 

2.38 

Subject  4 

9 

13 

1.19 

Subject  5 

4 

12 

.25 

Group  2:  Would  not  purchase 

Subject  6 

5 

9 

-  1 

Subject  7 

3 

10 

-59 

Subject  8 

4 

9 

-.83 

Subject  9 

2 

6 

-2.14 

Subject  1 0 

2 

4 

-2.86 

Cutting  score 

5.5 

11 

0.0 

Classification  Accuracy: 

Predicted  Group  Predi  ted  Group  Predicted  Group 


1 

2 

5 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

5 

0 

0 

5 

Actual  Group 

1 

2 

1 :  Would  purchase 

4 

1 

2:  Would  not  purchase 

0 

5 

for  X3)  to  utilize  each  variable’s  unique  discriminatory  powers.  Using  a  cutting  score  of  1 1  with 
this  new  discriminant  func  ion  (see  Table  2)  achieves  a  perfect  classification  of  the  two  groups 
( 1 00%  correctly  classified).  Thus,  X3  and  X2  in  combination  are  able  to  make  better  predictions 
of  group  membership  than  either  variable  separately. 

*  The  third  discriminant  function  in  Table  2  represents  the  actual  estimated  discriminant  func¬ 
tion  (Z  =  -4.53  +  476Xj  +  . 359X 2).  Based  on  a  cutting  score  of  0,  this  third  function  also 
achieves  a  0  percent  correct  classification  rate  with  the  maximum  separation  possible 
between  g  oups. 

As  seen  in  t  is  simple  example,  discriminant  analysis  identifies  the  variables  with  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  groups  and  derives  a  discriminant  coefficient  that  weights  each  variable  to 
reflect  hese  differences.  The  result  is  a  discriminant  function  that  best  discriminates  between  the 
roups  based  on  a  combination  of  the  independent  variables. 

A  Geometric  Representation  of  the  Two-Group  Discriminant  Function 

A  graphical  illustration  of  another  two-group  analysis  will  help  to  further  explain  the  nature  of 
discriminant  analysis  [6].  Figure  3  demonstrates  what  happens  when  a  two-group  discriminant 
function  is  computed.  Assume  we  have  two  groups,  A  and  B,  and  two  measurements,  Vj  and  V2, 
on  each  member  of  the  two  groups.  We  can  plot  in  a  scatter  diagram  of  the  association  of 
variable  Vj  with  variable  V2  for  each  member  of  the  two  groups.  In  Figure  3  the  small  dots 
represent  the  variable  measurements  for  the  members  of  group  B  and  the  large  dots  those  for 
group  A.  The  ellipses  drawn  around  the  large  and  small  dots  would  enclose  some  prespecified 
proportion  of  the  points,  usually  95  percent  or  more  in  each  group.  If  we  draw  a  straight  line 
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G  RE  3  Graphical  Illustration  of  Two-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 


through  the  two  points  at  which  the  ellipses  intersect  and  then  project  the  line  to  a  new  Z  axis, 
we  c  n  say  that  the  overlap  between  the  univariate  distributions  A'  and  B'  (represented  by  the 
shaded  area)  is  smaller  than  would  be  obtained  by  any  other  line  drawn  through  the  ellipses 
formed  by  the  scatterplots  [6]. 

The  important  thing  to  note  about  Figure  3  is  that  the  Z  axis  expresses  the  two-variable  pro¬ 
files  of  groups  A  and  B  as  single  numbers  (discriminant  scores).  By  finding  a  linear  combination  of 
the  original  variables  Vx  and  V2,  we  can  project  the  results  as  a  discriminant  function.  For  example, 
if  the  large  and  small  dots  are  projected  onto  the  new  Z  axis  as  discriminant  Z  scores,  the  result 
condenses  the  information  about  group  differences  (shown  in  the  V^V2  plot)  into  a  set  of  points 
(Z  scores)  on  a  single  axis,  shown  by  distributions  A'  and  B'. 

To  summarize,  for  a  given  discriminant  analysis  problem,  a  linear  combination  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  is  derived,  resulting  in  a  series  of  discriminant  scores  for  each  object  in  each 
group.  The  discriminant  scores  are  computed  according  to  the  statistical  rule  of  maximizing  the 
variance  between  the  groups  and  minimizing  the  variance  within  them.  If  the  variance  between  the 
groups  is  large  relative  to  the  variance  within  the  groups,  we  say  that  the  discriminant  function 
separates  the  groups  well. 
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A  Three-Group  Example  of  Discriminant  Analysis:  Switching  Intentions 

The  two-group  example  just  examined  demonstrates  the  rationale  and  benefit  of  combining  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  into  a  variate  for  purposes  of  discriminating  between  groups.  Discriminant 
analysis  also  has  another  means  of  discrimination — the  estimation  and  use  of  multiple  variates — in 
instances  of  three  or  more  groups.  These  discriminant  functions  now  become  dimensions  of 
discrimination,  each  dimension  separate  and  distinct  from  the  other.  Thus,  in  addition  to  improving 
the  explanation  of  group  membership,  these  additional  discriminant  functions  add  insight  into  the 
various  combinations  of  independent  variables  that  discriminate  between  groups. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  three-group  application  of  discriminant  analysis,  we  examine  res  arch 
conducted  by  HBAT  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  competitor’s  customers  switching  supp  iers. 
A  small-scale  pretest  involved  interviews  of  15  customers  of  a  major  competitor.  In  the  cour  e  of  the 
interviews,  the  customers  were  asked  their  probability  of  switching  suppliers  on  a  t  ree-category 
scale.  The  three  possible  responses  were  “definitely  switch,”  “undecided,”  and  definitely  not 
switch.”  Customers  were  assigned  to  groups  1,  2,  or  3,  respectively,  according  o  their  responses. 
The  customers  also  rated  the  competitor  on  two  characteristics:  price  compe  itiveness  (Xx)  and 
service  level  (X?).  The  research  issue  is  now  to  determine  whether  the  c  stomers’  ratings  of  the 
competitor  can  predict  their  probability  of  switching  suppliers.  Because  the  dependent  variable  of 
switching  suppliers  was  measured  as  a  categorical  (nonmetric)  variable  and  the  ratings  of  price  and 
service  are  metric,  discriminant  analysis  is  appropriate. 

IDENTIFYING  DISCRIMINATING  VARIABLES  With  three  categories  of  the  dependent  variable, 
discriminant  analysis  can  estimate  two  discriminant  fun  tions,  each  representing  a  different  dimen¬ 
sion  of  discrimination. 

Table  3  contains  the  survey  results  for  the  1  customers,  5  in  each  category  of  the  dependent 
variable.  As  we  did  in  the  two-group  example,  we  can  look  at  the  mean  scores  for  each  group  to  see 
whether  one  of  the  variables  discriminates  we  1  among  all  the  groups.  For  Xl5  price  competitiveness, 
we  see  a  rather  large  mean  difference  b  ween  group  1  and  group  2  or  3  (2.0  versus  4.6  or  3.8). 
X]  may  discriminate  well  between  group  1  and  group  2  or  3,  but  is  much  less  effective  in  discriminat¬ 
ing  between  groups  2  and  3.  For  X2,  service  level,  we  see  that  the  difference  between  groups  1  and  2 
is  very  small  (2.0  versus  2.2),  wh  reas  a  large  difference  exists  between  group  3  and  group  1  or  2 
(6.2  versus  2.0  or  2.2).  Thus  X\  distinguishes  group  1  from  groups  2  and  3,  and  X2  distinguishes 
group  3  from  groups  1  nd  2.  As  a  result,  we  see  that  Xx  and  X2  provide  different  dimensions  of 
discrimination  between  the  groups. 

CALCULATIN  TWO  DISCRIMINANT  FUNCTIONS  With  the  potential  discriminating  variables 
identified,  the  ext  step  is  to  combine  them  into  discriminant  functions  that  will  utilize  their  combined 
discriminating  power  for  distinguishing  between  groups. 

To  illustrate  these  dimensions  graphically.  Figure  4  portrays  the  three  groups  on  each  of  the 
independent  variables  separately.  Viewing  the  group  members  on  any  one  variable,  we  can 
s  e  that  no  variable  discriminates  well  among  all  the  groups.  However,  if  we  construct  two  sim- 
le  discriminant  functions,  using  just  simple  weights  of  0.0  or  1.0,  the  results  become  much 
clearer.  Discriminant  function  1  gives  X]  a  weight  of  1.0,  and  X2  a  weight  of  0.0.  Likewise,  dis¬ 
criminant  function  2  gives  X2  a  weight  of  1 .0,  and  X]  a  weight  of  0.0.  The  functions  can  be  stated 
mathematically  as 


Discriminant  function  1  =  1.0(X])  +  O.OCX2) 
Discriminant  function  2  =  0.0(X])  +  I.OCX2) 


These  equations  show  in  simple  terms  how  the  discriminant  analysis  procedure  estimates  weights  to 
maximize  discrimination. 
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TABLE  3  HBAT  Survey  Results  of  Switching  Intentions  by  Potential  Customers 

Evaluation  of  Current  Supplier* 

Groups  Based  on 

x, 

*2 

Switching  Intention 

Price  Competitiveness 

Service  Level 

Group  1 :  Definitely  switch 

Subject  1 

2 

2 

Subject  2 

1 

2 

Subject  3 

3 

2 

Subject  4 

2 

1 

Subject  5 

2 

3 

Group  mean 

2.0 

2.0 

Group  2:  Undecided 

Subject  6 

4 

2 

Subject  7 

4 

3 

Subject  8 

5 

1 

Subject  9 

5 

2 

Subject  1 0 

5 

3 

Group  mean 

46 

2.2 

Group  3:  Definitely  not  switch 

Subject  1 1 

2 

6 

Subject  1 2 

3 

6 

Subject  1 3 

4 

6 

Subject  14 

5 

6 

Subject  1 5 

5 

7 

Group  mean 

3.8 

6.2 

♦Evaluations  arc  made  on  a  10-poi  t  scale  (1  =  very  poor  to  10  =  excellent). 


With  the  two  func  ions,  we  can  now  calculate  two  discriminant  scores  for  each  respondent. 
Moreover,  the  two  di  criminant  functions  provide  the  dimensions  of  discrimination. 

Figure  4  Iso  contains  a  plot  of  each  respondent  in  a  two-dimensional  representation.  The 
separation  be  ween  groups  now  becomes  quite  apparent,  and  each  group  can  be  easily  distin¬ 
guished  W  can  establish  values  on  each  dimension  that  will  define  regions  containing  each  group 
(e.g.,  all  members  of  group  1  are  in  the  region  less  than  3.5  on  dimension  1  and  less  than  4.5  on 
dime  sion  2).  Each  of  the  other  groups  can  be  similarly  defined  in  terms  of  the  ranges  of  their 
discriminant  function  scores. 

In  terms  of  dimensions  of  discrimination,  the  first  discriminant  function,  price  competi¬ 
tiveness,  distinguishes  between  undecided  customers  (shown  with  a  square)  and  those  customers 
who  have  decided  to  switch  (circles).  But  price  competitiveness  does  not  distinguish  those  who 
have  decided  not  to  switch  (diamonds).  Instead,  the  perception  of  service  level,  defining  the  sec¬ 
ond  discriminant  function,  predicts  whether  a  customer  will  decide  not  to  switch  versus  whether 
a  customer  is  undecided  or  determined  to  switch  suppliers.  The  researcher  can  present  to  man¬ 
agement  the  separate  impacts  of  both  price  competitiveness  and  service  level  in  making  this 
decision. 

The  estimation  of  more  than  one  discriminant  function,  when  possible,  provides  the  researcher 
with  both  improved  discrimination  and  additional  perspectives  on  the  features  and  the  combinations 
that  best  discriminate  among  the  groups.  The  following  sections  detail  the  necessary  steps  for 
performing  a  discriminant  analysis,  assessing  its  level  of  predictive  fit,  and  then  interpreting  the 
influence  of  independent  variables  in  making  that  prediction. 
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(a)  Individual  Variables 
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(b)  Two-Dimensional 
Representation  of 
Discriminant  Functions 
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FIGURE  4  Graphical  Representation  of  Potential  Discriminating  Variables  for  a  Three-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 
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THE  DECISION  PROCESS  FOR  DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS 

The  application  of  discriminant  analysis  can  be  viewed  from  the  six-stage  model-building  perspec¬ 
tive  portrayed  in  Figure  5  (stages  1-3)  and  Figure  6  (stages  4-6).  As  with  all  multivariate  applica¬ 
tions,  setting  the  objectives  is  the  first  step  in  the  analysis.  Then  the  researcher  must  address  specific 
design  issues  and  make  sure  the  underlying  assumptions  are  met.  The  analysis  proceeds  with  the 
derivation  of  the  discriminant  function  and  the  determination  of  whether  a  statistically  significant 
function  can  be  derived  to  separate  the  two  (or  more)  groups.  The  discriminant  results  are  then 
assessed  for  predictive  accuracy  by  developing  a  classification  matrix.  Next,  interpretation  of  the 
discriminant  function  determines  which  of  the  independent  variables  contributes  th  most  to  dis¬ 
criminating  between  the  groups.  Finally,  the  discriminant  function  should  be  valid  ted  with  a  hold¬ 
out  sample.  Each  of  these  stages  is  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 

STAGE  1:  OBJECTIVES  OF  DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS 

A  review  of  the  objectives  for  applying  discriminant  analysis  hould  further  clarify  its  nature. 
Discriminant  analysis  can  address  any  of  the  following  research  objectives: 

1.  Determining  whether  statistically  significant  diffe  ences  exist  between  the  average  score 
profiles  on  a  set  of  variables  for  two  (or  more)  a  pro  i  defined  groups 

2.  Determining  which  of  the  independent  varia  les  most  account  for  the  differences  in  the 
average  score  profiles  of  the  two  or  more  gr  up 
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FIGURE  5  Stages  1—3  in  the  Discriminant  Analysis  Decision 
Diagram 
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3.  Establishing  the  number  and  composition  of  the  dimensions  of  discrimination  between 
groups  formed  from  the  set  of  independent  variables 

4.  Establishing  procedures  for  classifying  objects  (individuals,  firms,  products,  etc.)  into  groups 
on  the  basis  of  their  scores  on  a  set  of  independent  variables 

As  noted  in  these  objectives,  discriminant  analysis  is  useful  when  the  researcher  is  interested  either 
in  understanding  group  differences  or  in  correctly  classifying  objects  into  groups  or  classes. 
Discriminant  analysis,  therefore,  can  be  considered  either  a  type  of  profile  analysis  or  an  analytical 
predictive  technique.  In  either  case,  the  technique  is  most  appropriate  in  situations  with  a  single 
categorical  dependent  variable  and  several  metrically  scaled  independent  variables. 

•  As  a  profile  analysis,  discriminant  analysis  provides  an  objective  assessment  of  di  ferences 
between  groups  on  a  set  of  independent  variables.  In  this  situation,  discriminant  a  alysis  is 
quite  similar  to  multivariate  analysis  of  variance.  For  understanding  group  if  erences,  dis¬ 
criminant  analysis  lends  insight  into  the  role  of  individual  variables  as  we  1  a  defining  com¬ 
binations  of  these  variables  that  represent  dimensions  of  discriminatio  between  groups. 
These  dimensions  are  the  collective  effects  of  several  variables  that  wo  k  jointly  to  distinguish 
between  the  groups.  The  use  of  sequential  estimation  methods  al  o  allows  for  identifying  sub¬ 
sets  of  variables  with  the  greatest  discriminatory  power. 

•  For  classification  purposes,  discriminant  analysis  provides  basis  for  classifying  not  only  the 
sample  used  to  estimate  the  discriminant  function  but  Iso  any  other  observations  that  can 
have  values  for  all  the  independent  variables.  In  thi  way,  the  discriminant  analysis  can  be 
used  to  classify  other  observations  into  the  defined  groups. 


STAGE  2:  RESEARCH  DESIGN  FOR  DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS 

Successful  application  of  discriminant  ana  ysis  requires  consideration  of  several  issues.  These 
issues  include  the  selection  of  both  dependent  and  independent  variables,  the  sample  size  needed  for 
estimation  of  the  discriminant  functions,  and  the  division  of  the  sample  for  validation  purposes. 

Selecting  Dependent  and  Independent  Variables 

To  apply  discriminant  analy  is,  the  researcher  first  must  specify  which  variables  are  to  be  independ¬ 
ent  measures  and  which  ariable  is  to  be  the  dependent  measure.  Recall  that  the  dependent  variable 
is  nonmetric  and  the  ind  pendent  variables  are  metric. 

THE  DEPEND  NT  VARIABLE  The  researcher  should  focus  on  the  dependent  variable  first.  The 
number  of  dependent  variable  groups  (categories)  can  be  two  or  more,  but  these  groups  must  be 
mutually  exclusive  and  exhaustive.  In  other  words,  each  observation  can  be  placed  into  only  one 
group.  In  some  cases,  the  dependent  variable  may  involve  two  groups  (dichotomous),  such  as  good 
versu  bad.  In  other  cases,  the  dependent  variable  may  involve  several  groups  (multichotomous), 
s  ch  as  the  occupations  of  physician,  attorney,  or  professor. 

How  Many  Categories  in  the  Dependent  Variable?  Theoretically,  discriminant  analysis 
can  handle  an  unlimited  number  of  categories  in  the  dependent  variable.  As  a  practical  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  the  researcher  should  select  a  dependent  variable  and  the  number  of  categories  based  on 
several  considerations: 

1.  In  addition  to  being  mutually  exclusive  and  exhaustive,  the  dependent  variable  categories 
should  be  distinct  and  unique  on  the  set  of  independent  variables  chosen.  Discriminant  analy¬ 
sis  assumes  that  each  group  should  have  a  unique  profile  on  the  independent  variables  used 
and  thus  develops  the  discriminant  functions  to  maximally  separate  the  groups  based  on  these 
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variables.  Discriminant  analysis  does  not,  however,  have  a  means  of  accommodating  or  com¬ 
bining  categories  that  are  not  distinct  on  the  independent  variables.  If  two  or  more  groups 
have  quite  similar  profiles,  discriminant  analysis  will  not  be  able  to  uniquely  profile  each 
group,  resulting  in  poorer  explanation  and  classification  of  the  groups  as  a  whole.  As  such,  the 
researcher  must  select  the  dependent  variables  and  its  categories  to  reflect  differences  in  the 
independent  variables.  An  example  will  help  illustrate  this  issue. 

Assume  the  researcher  wishes  to  identify  differences  among  occupational  categories 
based  on  a  number  of  demographic  characteristics  (e.g.,  income,  education,  household  char¬ 
acteristics).  If  occupations  are  represented  by  a  small  number  of  categories  (e.g.,  blue-collar, 
white-collar,  clerical/staff,  and  professional/upper  management),  then  we  would  expect 
unique  differences  between  the  groups  and  that  discriminant  analysis  wo  Id  be  best  able  to 
develop  discriminant  functions  that  would  explain  the  group  difference  and  successfully 
classify  individuals  into  their  correct  category. 

If,  however,  the  number  of  occupational  categories  was  exp  nded,  discriminant  analysis 
may  have  a  harder  time  identifying  differences.  For  example  as  ume  the  professional/upper 
management  category  was  expanded  to  the  categories  of  doct  rs,  lawyers,  upper  management, 
college  professors,  and  so  on.  Although  this  expansion  provides  a  more  refined  occupational 
classification,  it  would  be  much  harder  to  distinguish  b  tween  each  of  these  categories  on  the 
demographic  variables.  The  results  would  be  poor  r  performance  by  discriminant  analysis  in 
both  explanation  and  classification. 

2.  The  researcher  should  also  strive,  all  othe  things  equal,  for  a  smaller  rather  than  larger 
number  of  categories  in  the  dependent  measure.  It  may  seem  more  logical  to  expand  the  num¬ 
ber  of  categories  in  search  of  more  unique  groupings,  but  expanding  the  number  of  categories 
presents  more  complexities  in  the  profiling  and  classification  tasks  of  discriminant  analysis. 
If  discriminant  analysis  can  estimate  up  to  NG  - 1  (number  of  groups  minus  one)  discriminant 
functions,  then  increasing  the  number  of  groups  expands  the  number  of  possible  discriminant 
functions,  increasing  the  complexify  in  identifying  the  underlying  dimensions  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  reflected  by  each  discriminant  function  as  well  as  representing  the  overall  effect  of 
each  independent  variable. 

As  these  two  issues  suggest,  the  researcher  must  always  balance  the  desire  to  expand  the  categories 
for  increased  uniq  e  ess  versus  the  increased  effectiveness  in  a  smaller  number  of  categories.  The 
researcher  should  try  and  select  a  dependent  variable  with  categories  that  have  the  maximum  differ¬ 
ences  among  11  groups  while  maintaining  both  conceptual  support  and  managerial  relevance. 

Co  verting  Metric  Variables.  The  preceding  examples  of  categorical  variables  were  true 
dicho  omies  (or  multichotomies).  In  some  situations,  however,  discriminant  analysis  is  appropriate 
eve  if  the  dependent  variable  is  not  a  true  nonmetric  (categorical)  variable.  We  may  have  a  depend¬ 
ent  variable  that  is  an  ordinal  or  interval  measurement  that  we  wish  to  use  as  a  categorical  dependent 
variable.  In  such  cases,  we  would  have  to  create  a  categorical  variable,  and  two  approaches  are  the 
most  commonly  used: 

•  The  most  common  approach  is  to  establish  categories  using  the  metric  scale.  For  example, 
if  we  had  a  variable  that  measured  the  average  number  of  cola  drinks  consumed  per  day,  and 
the  individuals  responded  on  a  scale  from  zero  to  eight  or  more  per  day,  we  could  create  an  arti¬ 
ficial  trichotomy  (three  groups)  by  simply  designating  those  individuals  who  consumed  none, 
one,  or  two  cola  drinks  per  day  as  light  users,  those  who  consumed  three,  four,  or  five  per  day 
as  medium  users,  and  those  who  consumed  six,  seven,  eight,  or  more  as  heavy  users.  Such  a 
procedure  would  create  a  three-group  categorical  variable  in  which  the  objective  would  be  to 
discriminate  among  light,  medium,  and  heavy  users  of  colas.  Any  number  of  categorical 
groups  can  be  developed.  Most  frequently,  the  approach  would  involve  creating  two,  three,  or 
four  categories.  A  larger  number  of  categories  could  be  established  if  the  need  arose. 
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•  When  three  or  more  categories  are  created,  the  possibility  arises  of  examining  only  the 
extreme  groups  in  a  two-group  discriminant  analysis.  The  polar  extremes  approach  involves 
comparing  only  the  extreme  two  groups  and  excluding  the  middle  group  from  the  discrimi¬ 
nant  analysis.  For  example,  the  researcher  could  examine  the  light  and  heavy  users  of  cola 
drinks  and  exclude  the  medium  users.  This  approach  can  be  used  any  time  the  researcher 
wishes  to  examine  only  the  extreme  groups.  However,  the  researcher  may  also  want  to  try  this 
approach  when  the  results  of  a  regression  analysis  are  not  as  good  as  anticipated.  Such  a 
procedure  may  be  helpful  because  it  is  possible  that  group  differences  may  appear  even 
though  regression  results  are  poor.  That  is,  the  polar  extremes  approach  with  discriminant 
analysis  can  reveal  differences  that  are  not  as  prominent  in  a  regression  analysis  of  he  full 
data  set  [6].  Such  manipulation  of  the  data  naturally  would  necessitate  caution  in  in  rp  eting 
one’s  findings. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES  After  a  decision  has  been  made  on  the  dependent  variable,  the 
researcher  must  decide  which  independent  variables  to  include  in  the  analysis  Independent  vari¬ 
ables  usually  are  selected  in  two  ways.  The  first  approach  involves  identif  i  g  variables  either  from 
previous  research  or  from  the  theoretical  model  that  is  the  underlying  basi  of  the  research  question. 
The  second  approach  is  intuition — utilizing  the  researcher’s  know  edge  and  intuitively  selecting 
variables  for  which  no  previous  research  or  theory  exists  but  t  at  logically  might  be  related  to 
predicting  the  groups  for  the  dependent  variable. 

In  both  instances,  the  most  appropriate  independent  variables  are  those  that  differ  across  at 
least  two  of  the  groups  of  the  dependent  variable.  Remember  that  the  purpose  of  any  independent 
variable  is  to  present  a  unique  profile  of  at  least  one  group  as  compared  to  others.  Variables  that  do 
not  differ  across  the  groups  are  of  little  use  in  dis  riminant  analysis. 

Sample  Size 

Discriminant  analysis,  like  the  other  mu  ivariate  techniques,  is  affected  by  the  size  of  the  sample 
being  analyzed.  Very  small  samples  have  so  much  sampling  error  that  identification  of  all  but  the 
largest  differences  is  improbable  Moreover,  very  large  sample  sizes  will  make  all  differences  statis¬ 
tically  significant,  even  though  these  same  differences  may  have  little  or  no  managerial  relevance. 
In  between  these  extremes,  th  esearcher  must  consider  the  impact  of  sample  sizes  on  discriminant 
analysis,  both  at  the  overal  level  and  on  a  group-by-group  basis. 

OVERALL  SAM  PL  SIZE  The  first  consideration  involves  the  overall  sample  size.  Discriminant 
analysis  is  quite  ensitive  to  the  ratio  of  sample  size  to  the  number  of  predictor  variables.  As  a  result, 
many  studies  uggest  a  ratio  of  20  observations  for  each  predictor  variable.  Although  this  ratio  may 
be  difficult  t  maintain  in  practice,  the  researcher  must  note  that  the  results  become  unstable  as  the 
sampl  s  ze  decreases  relative  to  the  number  of  independent  variables.  The  minimum  size  recom¬ 
mend  d  is  five  observations  per  independent  variable.  Note  that  this  ratio  applies  to  all  variables  con- 
idered  in  the  analysis,  even  if  all  of  the  variables  considered  are  not  entered  into  the  discriminant 
unction  (such  as  in  stepwise  estimation). 

SAMPLE  SIZE  PER  CATEGORY  In  addition  to  the  overall  sample  size,  the  researcher  also  must 
consider  the  sample  size  of  each  category.  At  a  minimum,  the  smallest  group  size  of  a  category  must 
exceed  the  number  of  independent  variables.  As  a  practical  guideline,  each  category  should  have  at 
least  20  observations.  Even  when  all  categories  exceed  20  observations,  however,  the  researcher 
must  also  consider  the  relative  sizes  of  the  categories.  Wide  variations  in  the  groups’  size  will 
impact  the  estimation  of  the  discriminant  function  and  the  classification  of  observations.  In  the  clas¬ 
sification  stage,  larger  groups  have  a  disproportionately  higher  chance  of  classification.  If  the  group 
sizes  do  vary  markedly,  the  researcher  may  wish  to  randomly  sample  from  the  larger  group(s). 
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thereby  reducing  their  size  to  a  level  comparable  to  the  smaller  group(s).  Always  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  to  maintain  an  adequate  sample  size  both  overall  and  for  each  group. 

Division  of  the  Sample 

One  final  note  about  the  impact  of  sample  size  in  discriminant  analysis.  As  will  be  discussed  later 
in  stage  6,  the  preferred  means  of  validating  a  discriminant  analysis  is  to  divide  the  sample  into 
two  subsamples,  one  used  for  estimation  of  the  discriminant  function  and  another  for  validation 
purposes.  In  terms  of  sample  size  considerations,  it  is  essential  that  each  subsample  be  of  ade¬ 
quate  size  to  support  conclusions  from  the  results.  As  such,  all  of  the  considerations  discussed 
in  the  previous  section  apply  not  only  to  the  total  sample,  but  also  to  each  of  the  two  subsamples 
(especially  the  subsample  used  for  estimation).  No  hard-and-fast  rules  have  been  established,  but 
it  seems  logical  that  the  researcher  would  want  at  least  100  in  the  total  s  mple  to  justify  dividing 
it  into  the  two  groups. 

CREATING  THE  SUBSAMPLES  A  number  of  procedures  have  been  uggested  for  dividing  the  sample 
into  subsamples.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  divide  the  total  samp  e  of  respondents  randomly  into  two 
subsamples.  One  of  these  subsamples,  the  analysis  sample,  is  used  to  develop  the  discriminant 
function.  The  second,  the  holdout  sample,  is  used  to  tes  he  discriminant  function.  This  method  of 
validating  the  function  is  referred  to  as  the  split-sampl  val  dalion  or  cross-validation  [1, 4, 8, 14], 

No  definite  guidelines  have  been  established  fo  determining  the  relative  sizes  of  the  analysis 
and  holdout  (or  validation)  subsamples.  The  mo  t  popular  approach  is  to  divide  the  total  sample  so 
that  one-half  of  the  respondents  are  placed  in  th  analysis  sample  and  the  other  half  are  placed  in  the 
holdout  sample.  However,  no  hard-and-fast  ule  has  been  established,  and  some  researchers  prefer  a 
60-40  or  even  75-25  split  between  the  a  alysis  and  the  holdout  groups,  depending  on  the  overall 
sample  size. 

When  selecting  the  analysi  and  holdout  samples,  one  usually  follows  a  proportionately  strat¬ 
ified  sampling  procedure.  Ass  me  first  that  the  researcher  desired  a  50-50  split.  If  the  categorical 
groups  for  the  discriminant  analysis  are  equally  represented  in  the  total  sample,  then  the  estimation 
and  holdout  samples  should  be  of  approximately  equal  size.  If  the  original  groups  are  unequal,  the 
sizes  of  the  estimation  and  holdout  samples  should  be  proportionate  to  the  total  sample  distribution. 
For  instance,  if  a  s  mple  consists  of  50  males  and  50  females,  the  estimation  and  holdout  samples 
would  have  25  males  and  25  females.  If  the  sample  contained  70  females  and  30  males,  then  the 
estimation  and  holdout  samples  would  consist  of  35  females  and  15  males  each. 

WHA  IF  THE  OVERALL  SAMPLE  IS  TOO  SMALL?  If  the  sample  size  is  too  small  to  justify  a  divi- 
sio  i  to  analysis  and  holdout  groups,  the  researcher  has  two  options.  First,  develop  the  function  on 
the  entire  sample  and  then  use  the  function  to  classify  the  same  group  used  to  develop  the  function. 
This  procedure  results  in  an  upward  bias  in  the  predictive  accuracy  of  the  function,  but  is  certainly 
better  than  not  testing  the  function  at  all.  Second,  several  techniques  discussed  in  stage  6  can  per¬ 
form  a  type  of  holdout  procedure  in  which  the  discriminant  function  is  repeatedly  estimated  on  the 
sample,  each  time  “holding  out”  a  different  observation.  In  this  approach,  much  smaller  samples 
sizes  can  be  used  because  the  overall  sample  need  not  be  divided  into  subsamples. 


STAGE  3:  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS 

As  with  all  multivariate  techniques,  discriminant  analysis  is  based  on  a  number  of  assumptions. 
These  assumptions  relate  to  both  the  statistical  processes  involved  in  the  estimation  and  classifica¬ 
tion  procedures  and  issues  affecting  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  The  following  section  discusses 
each  type  of  assumption  and  the  impacts  on  the  proper  application  of  discriminant  analysis. 
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Impacts  on  Estimation  and  Classification 

The  key  assumptions  for  deriving  the  discriminant  function  are  multivariate  normality  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  and  unknown  (but  equal)  dispersion  and  covariance  structures  (matrices)  for  the 
groups  as  defined  by  the  dependent  variable  [7,  9].  Although  the  evidence  is  mixed  regarding  the 
sensitivity  of  discriminant  analysis  to  violations  of  these  assumptions,  the  researcher  must  always 
understand  the  impacts  on  the  results  that  can  be  expected.  Moreover,  if  the  assumptions  are  vio¬ 
lated  and  the  potential  remedies  are  not  acceptable  or  do  not  address  the  severity  of  the  problem,  the 
researcher  should  consider  alternative  methods  (e.g.,  logistic  regression). 

IDENTIFYING  ASSUMPTION  VIOLATIONS  Achieving  univariate  normality  of  individual  variables 
will  many  times  suffice  to  achieve  multivariate  normality.  A  number  of  tests  for  normality  a  e  avail¬ 
able  to  the  researcher,  along  with  the  appropriate  remedies,  those  most  often  being  trans  rmations  of 
the  variables. 

The  issue  of  equal  dispersion  of  the  independent  variables  (i.e.,  equ  valent  covariance 
matrices)  is  similar  to  homoscedasticity  between  individual  variables.  The  most  common  test  is 
the  Box’s  M  test  assessing  the  significance  of  differences  in  the  matrices  between  the  groups. 
Here  the  researcher  is  looking  for  a  nonsignificant  probability  le  el  which  would  indicate  that 
there  were  not  differences  between  the  group  covariance  matrices  Given  the  sensitivity  of  the 
Box’s  M  test,  however,  to  the  size  of  the  covariance  matrices  a  d  the  number  of  groups  in  the 
analysis,  researchers  should  use  very  conservative  levels  of  significant  differences  (e.g.,  .01 
rather  than  .05)  when  assessing  whether  differences  are  present.  As  the  research  design  increases 
in  sample  size  or  terms  of  groups  or  number  of  independent  variables,  even  more  conservative 
levels  of  significance  may  be  considered  acceptabl 

IMPACT  ON  ESTIMATION  Data  not  meeting  t  e  multivariate  normality  assumption  can  cause  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  estimation  of  the  discriminant  function.  Remedies  may  be  possible  through  transforma¬ 
tions  of  the  data  to  reduce  the  disparitie  a  ong  the  covariance  matrices.  However,  in  many  instances 
these  remedies  are  ineffectual.  In  these  situations,  the  models  should  be  thoroughly  validated.  If  the 
dependent  measure  is  binary,  log  Stic  regression  should  be  used  if  at  all  possible. 

IMPACT  ON  CLASSIFICATION  Unequal  covariance  matrices  also  negatively  affect  the  classifica¬ 
tion  process.  If  the  samp  I  sizes  are  small  and  the  covariance  matrices  are  unequal,  then  the  statisti¬ 
cal  significance  of  the  estimation  process  is  adversely  affected.  The  more  likely  case  is  that  of 
unequal  covariances  mong  groups  of  adequate  sample  size,  whereby  observations  are  overclassi¬ 
fied  into  the  g  oups  with  larger  covariance  matrices.  This  effect  can  be  minimized  by  increasing  the 
sample  size  and  also  by  using  the  group-specific  covariance  matrices  for  classification  purposes,  but 
this  approach  mandates  cross-validation  of  the  discriminant  results.  Finally,  quadratic  classification 
techniques  are  available  in  many  of  the  statistical  programs  if  large  differences  exist  between  the 
covariance  matrices  of  the  groups  and  the  remedies  do  not  minimize  the  effect  [5, 10, 12], 

Impacts  on  Interpretation 

Another  characteristic  of  the  data  that  affects  the  results  is  multicollinearity  among  the  independ¬ 
ent  variables.  Multicollinearity,  measured  in  terms  of  tolerance,  denotes  that  two  or  more  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  are  highly  correlated,  so  that  one  variable  can  be  highly  explained  or  predicted 
by  the  other  variable(s)  and  thus  it  adds  little  to  the  explanatory  power  of  the  entire  set.  This  con¬ 
sideration  becomes  especially  critical  when  stepwise  procedures  are  employed.  The  researcher, 
in  interpreting  the  discriminant  function,  must  be  aware  of  the  level  of  multicollinearity  and  its 
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Discriminant  Analysis  Design 

•  The  dependent  variable  must  be  nonmetric,  representing  groups  of  objects  that  are  expected  to 
differ  on  the  independent  variables 

•  Choose  a  dependent  variable  that: 

•  Best  represents  group  differences  of  interest 

•  Defines  groups  that  are  substantially  different 

•  Minimizes  the  number  of  categories  while  still  meeting  the  research  objectives 

•  In  converting  metric  variables  to  a  nonmetric  scale  for  use  as  the  dependent  variable,  consider 
using  extreme  groups  to  maximize  the  group  differences 

•  Independent  variables  must  identify  differences  between  at  least  two  group  to  be  of  any  use  in 
discriminant  analysis 

•  The  sample  size  must  be  large  enough  to: 

•  Have  at  least  one  more  observation  per  group  than  the  number  of  independent  variables,  but 
striving  for  at  least  20  cases  per  group 

•  Maximize  the  number  of  observations  per  variable,  with  a  m  nimum  ratio  of  five  observations 
per  independent  variable 

•  Have  a  large  enough  sample  to  divide  it  into  estimati  n  nd  holdout  samples,  each  meeting  the 
above  requirements 

•  Assess  the  equality  of  covariance  matrices  with  he  Box's  M  test,  but  apply  a  conservative  signifi¬ 
cance  level  of  .01  and  become  even  more  conservative  as  the  analysis  becomes  more  complex 
with  a  larger  number  of  groups  and/or  ind  p  ndent  variables 

•  Examine  the  independent  variables  for  univa  iate  normality,  because  that  is  most  direct  remedy  for 
ensuring  both  multivariate  normality  a  d  equality  of  covariance  matrices 

•  Multicollinearity  among  the  independent  variables  can  markedly  reduce  the  estimated  impact  of 
independent  variables  in  the  derived  discriminant  function(s),  particularly  if  a  stepwise  estimation 
process  is  used 


impact  on  determining  which  variables  enter  the  stepwise  solution. 

As  with  any  of  the  multivariate  techniques  employing  a  variate,  an  implicit  assumption  is  that 
all  relationship  are  linear.  Nonlinear  relationships  are  not  reflected  in  the  discriminant  function 
unless  specific  variable  transformations  are  made  to  represent  nonlinear  effects.  Finally,  outliers  can 
have  a  s  b  tantial  impact  on  the  classification  accuracy  of  any  discriminant  analysis  results. 
The  r  searcher  is  encouraged  to  examine  all  results  for  the  presence  of  outliers  and  to  eliminate  true 
ou  li  rs  if  needed. 


STAGE  4:  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  DISCRIMINANT  MODEL 
AND  ASSESSING  OVERALL  FIT 

To  derive  the  discriminant  function,  the  researcher  must  decide  on  the  method  of  estimation  and 
then  determine  the  number  of  functions  to  be  retained  (see  Figure  6).  With  the  functions  esti¬ 
mated,  overall  model  fit  can  be  assessed  in  several  ways.  First,  discriminant  Z  scores,  also 
known  as  the  Z  scores,  can  be  calculated  for  each  object.  Comparison  of  the  group  means 
(centroids)  on  the  Z  scores  provides  one  measure  of  discrimination  between  groups.  Predictive 
accuracy  can  be  measured  as  the  number  of  observations  classified  into  the  correct  groups,  with  a 
number  of  criteria  available  to  assess  whether  the  classification  process  achieves  practical  or 
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statistical  significance.  Finally,  casewise  diagnostics  can  identify  the  classification  accuracy  of 
each  case  and  its  relative  impact  on  the  overall  model  estimation. 

Selecting  an  Estimation  Method 

The  first  task  in  deriving  the  discriminant  function(s)  is  to  choose  the  estimation  method.  In  malting 
this  choice,  the  researcher  must  balance  the  need  for  control  over  the  estimation  process  versus  a 
desire  for  parsimony  in  the  discriminant  functions.  The  two  methods  available  are  the  simultaneous 
(direct)  method  and  the  stepwise  method,  each  discussed  next. 
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SIMULTANEOUS  ESTIMATION  Simultaneous  estimation  involves  computing  the  discrimi¬ 
nant  function  so  that  all  of  the  independent  variables  are  considered  concurrently.  Thus,  the  discrim¬ 
inant  function  is  computed  based  upon  the  entire  set  of  independent  variables,  regardless  of  the 
discriminating  power  of  each  independent  variable.  The  simultaneous  method  is  appropriate  when, 
for  theoretical  reasons,  the  researcher  wants  to  include  all  the  independent  variables  in  tbe  analysis 
and  is  not  interested  in  seeing  intermediate  results  based  only  on  the  most  discriminating  variables. 

STEPWISE  ESTIMATION  Stepwise  estimation  is  an  alternative  to  the  simultaneous  approach. 
It  involves  entering  the  independent  variables  into  the  discriminant  function  one  at  a  time  on  the 
basis  of  their  discriminating  power.  The  stepwise  approach  follows  a  sequential  process  of  adding 
or  deleting  variables  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Choose  the  single  best  discriminating  variable. 

2.  Pair  the  initial  variable  witb  each  of  tbe  other  independent  variabl  ne  at  a  time,  and  select 

the  variable  that  is  best  able  to  improve  the  discriminating  power  of  the  function  in  combina¬ 
tion  witb  tbe  first  variable. 

3.  Select  additional  variables  in  a  like  manner.  Note  that  as  addit  onal  variables  are  included,  some 
previously  selected  variables  may  be  removed  if  the  info  mation  they  contain  about  group 
differences  is  available  in  some  combination  of  tbe  other  ariables  included  at  later  stages. 

4.  Consider  tbe  process  completed  when  either  all  indep  ndent  variables  are  included  in  tbe  function 
or  tbe  excluded  variables  are  judged  as  not  cont  ib  ting  significantly  to  further  discrimination. 

The  stepwise  method  is  useful  when  the  resea  cher  wants  to  consider  a  relatively  large  number  of 
independent  variables  for  inclusion  in  the  funct  on.  By  sequentially  selecting  the  next  best  discrim¬ 
inating  variable  at  each  step,  variables  that  re  not  useful  in  discriminating  between  the  groups  are 
eliminated  and  a  reduced  set  of  variables  is  identified.  The  reduced  set  typically  is  almost  as  good 
as — and  sometimes  better  than — the  c  mplete  set  of  variables. 

The  researcher  should  note  that  stepwise  estimation  becomes  less  stable  and  generalizable  as 
the  ratio  of  sample  size  to  independent  variable  declines  below  tbe  recommended  level  of  20  obser¬ 
vations  per  independent  variable.  It  is  particularly  important  in  these  instances  to  validate  the  results 
in  as  many  ways  as  pos  ible. 

Statistical  Sign  ficance 

After  estimation  of  the  discriminant  function(s),  the  researcher  must  assess  the  level  of  significance 
for  the  co  1  ctive  discriminatory  power  of  the  discriminant  function(s)  as  well  as  the  significance  of 
each  separate  discriminant  function.  Evaluating  the  overall  significance  provides  the  researcher 
with  th  information  necessary  to  decide  whether  to  continue  on  to  the  interpretation  of  the  analysis 
or  respecification  is  necessary.  If  the  overall  model  is  significant,  then  evaluating  the  individual 
functions  identifies  the  function(s)  that  should  be  retained  and  interpreted. 

OVERALL  SIGNIFICANCE  In  assessing  the  statistical  significance  of  the  overall  model,  different 
statistical  criteria  are  applicable  for  simultaneous  versus  stepwise  estimation  procedures.  In  both 
situations,  the  statistical  tests  relate  to  the  ability  of  the  discriminant  function(s)  to  derive  discrimi¬ 
nant  Z  scores  that  are  significantly  different  between  the  groups. 

Simultaneous  Estimation.  When  a  simultaneous  approach  is  used,  the  measures  of  Wilks’ 
lambda.  Hotelling’s  trace,  and  Pillai’s  criterion  all  evaluate  tbe  statistical  significance  of  tbe  discrimi¬ 
natory  power  of  tbe  discriminant  function(s).  Roy’s  greatest  characteristic  root  evaluates  only  tbe  first 
discriminant  function. 

Stepwise  Estimation.  If  a  stepwise  method  is  used  to  estimate  the  discriminant  function,  the 
Mahalanobis  D2  and  Rao’s  V  measures  are  most  appropriate.  Both  are  measures  of  generalized 
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distance.  The  Mahalanobis  D2  procedure  is  based  on  generalized  squared  Euclidean  distance  that 
adjusts  for  unequal  variances.  The  major  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that  it  is  computed  in  tbe 
original  space  of  tbe  predictor  variables  rather  than  as  a  collapsed  version  used  in  other  measures. 
The  Mahalanobis  D2  procedure  becomes  particularly  critical  as  the  number  of  predictor  variables 
increases,  because  it  does  not  result  in  any  reduction  in  dimensionality.  A  loss  in  dimensionality 
would  cause  a  loss  of  information  because  it  decreases  variability  of  tbe  independent  variables. 
In  general,  Mahalanobis  D 2  is  tbe  preferred  procedure  when  the  researcher  is  interested  in  tbe 
maximal  use  of  available  information  in  a  stepwise  process. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  DISCRIMINANT  FUNCTIONS  If  tbe  number  of  groups  is  three  or 
more,  then  tbe  researcher  must  decide  not  only  whether  tbe  discrimination  between  groups  verall  is 
statistically  significant  but  also  whether  each  of  tbe  estimated  discriminant  functions  is  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  As  discussed  earlier,  discriminant  analysis  estimates  one  less  discriminant  fun  t  on  than  there 
are  groups.  If  three  groups  are  analyzed,  then  two  discriminant  functions  will  be  est  mated;  for  four 
groups,  three  functions  will  be  estimated;  and  so  on.  The  computer  programs  al  provide  tbe  researcher 
tbe  information  necessary  to  ascertain  tbe  number  of  functions  needed  to  ob  ai  statistical  significance, 
without  including  discriminant  functions  that  do  not  increase  tbe  discrimi  at  ry  power  significantly. 

The  conventional  significance  criterion  of  .05  or  beyond  is  often  s  d  yet  some  researchers  extend 
tbe  required  significance  level  (e.g.,  .10  or  more)  based  on  tbe  trade  of  of  cost  versus  tbe  value  of  tbe 
information.  If  tbe  higher  levels  of  risk  for  including  nonsignifican  results  (e.g.,  significance  levels  >  .05) 
are  acceptable,  discriminant  functions  may  be  retained  that  ar  significant  at  tbe  .2  or  even  tbe  .3  level. 

If  one  or  more  functions  are  deemed  not  statistically  significant,  the  discriminant  model 
should  be  reestimated  with  the  number  of  functions  to  b  derived  limited  to  the  number  of  signifi¬ 
cant  functions.  In  this  manner,  the  assessment  of  predictive  accuracy  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
discriminant  functions  will  be  based  only  on  significant  functions. 

Assessing  Overall  Model  Fit 

Once  tbe  significant  discriminant  functions  have  been  identified,  attention  sbifts  to  ascertaining  tbe 
overall  fit  of  tbe  retained  discrim  nant  function(s).  This  assessment  involves  three  tasks: 

1.  Calculating  discriminant  Z  scores  for  each  observation 

2.  Evaluating  group  di  erences  on  tbe  discriminant  Z  scores 

3.  Assessing  group  membership  prediction  accuracy 

The  discriminant  Z  s  ore  is  calculated  for  each  discriminant  function  for  every  observation  in  the 
sample.  The  dis  riminant  score  acts  as  a  concise  and  simple  representation  of  each  discriminant  func¬ 
tion,  simplifyi  g  the  interpretation  process  and  the  assessment  of  the  contribution  of  independent 
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Model  Estimation  and  Model  Fit 

•  Although  stepwise  estimation  may  seem  optimal  by  selecting  the  most  parsimonious  set  of  maxi¬ 
mally  discriminating  variables,  beware  of  the  impact  of  multicollinearity  on  the  assessment  of  each 
variable's  discriminatory  power 

•  Overall  model  fit  assesses  the  statistical  significance  between  groups  on  the  discriminant  Z 
score(s),  but  does  not  assess  predictive  accuracy 

•  With  more  than  two  groups,  do  not  confine  your  analysis  to  only  the  statistically  significant  dis¬ 
criminant  function(s),  but  consider  if  nonsignificant  functions  (with  significance  levels  of  up  to  .3) 
add  explanatory  power 
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variables.  Groups  can  be  distinguished  by  their  discriminant  scores  and,  as  we  will  see,  the 
discriminant  scores  can  play  an  instrumental  role  in  predicting  group  membership. 

CALCULATING  DISCRIMINANT  Z  SCORES  With  the  retained  discriminant  functions  defined, 
the  basis  for  calculating  the  discriminant  Z  scores  has  been  established.  As  discussed  earlier,  the 
discriminant  Z  score  of  any  discriminant  function  can  be  calculated  for  each  observation  by  the 
following  formula: 

Zjk  =  a  +  Wi  Xik  +  W2  Xjk  +  -  -  -  +  W„  Xnk 

where 

Zj*  =  discriminant  Z  score  of  discriminant  function  j  fo  object  k 
a  =  intercept 

Wi  =  discriminant  coefficient  for  independent  va  iable  i 
Xik  =  independent  variable  i  for  object  k 

The  discriminant  Z  score,  a  metric  variable,  provides  a  direct  means  of  comparing  observations  on 
each  function.  Observations  with  similar  Z  scores  are  assumed  more  alike  on  the  variables  constitut¬ 
ing  this  function  than  those  with  disparate  scores.  The  di  riminant  function  can  be  expressed  with 
either  standardized  or  unstandardized  weights  and  val  es.  The  standardized  veision  is  more  useful 
for  interpretation  purposes,  but  the  unstandardized  veision  is  easier  to  use  in  calculating  the  dis¬ 
criminant  Z  score. 

EVALUATING  GROUP  DIFFERENCES  Once  the  discriminant  Z  scores  are  calculated,  the  fiist  assess¬ 
ment  of  overall  model  fit  is  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  differences  between  the  members  of  each 
group  in  terms  of  the  discriminant  Z  s  ores.  A  summary  measure  of  the  group  differences  is  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  group  centroids,  the  verage  discriminant  Z  score  for  all  group  members.  A  measure  of 
success  of  discriminant  analysis  is  its  ability  to  define  discriminant  function(s)  that  result  in  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  group  centroids.  The  differences  between  centroids  are  measured  in  terms  of 
Mahalanobis  D2  measure  for  which  tests  are  available  to  determine  whether  the  differences  are  statis¬ 
tically  significant.  T  e  researcher  should  ensure  that  even  with  significant  discriminant  functions, 
significant  differe  ces  occur  between  each  of  the  groups. 

Group  cen  raids  on  each  discriminant  function  can  also  be  plotted  to  demonstrate  the  results 
from  a  gr  phical  perspective.  Plots  are  usually  prepared  for  the  fiist  two  or  three  discriminant  func¬ 
tions  assuming  they  are  statistically  significant  functions).  The  values  for  each  group  show  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  educed  discriminant  space  (so  called  because  not  all  of  the  functions  and  thus  not  all  of  the 
var  nee  are  plotted).  The  researcher  can  see  the  differences  between  the  groups  on  each  function; 
however,  visual  inspection  does  not  totally  explain  what  these  differences  are.  Circles  can  be  drawn 
enclosing  the  distribution  of  observations  around  their  respective  centroids  to  clarify  group  differences 
further,  but  this  procedure  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  text  (see  Dillon  and  Goldstein  [3]). 

ASSESSING  GROUP  MEMBERSHIP  PREDICTION  ACCURACY  Given  that  the  dependent  variable 
is  nonmetric,  it  is  not  possible  to  use  a  measure  such  as  R2,  as  is  done  in  multiple  regression,  to 
assess  predictive  accuracy.  Rather,  each  observation  must  be  assessed  as  to  whether  it  was  correctly 
classified.  In  doing  so,  several  major  considerations  must  be  addressed: 

*  The  statistical  and  practical  rationale  for  developing  classification  matrices 

•  Classifying  individual  cases 

•  Construction  of  the  classification  matrices 

*  Standards  for  assessing  classification  accuracy 
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Why  Classification  Matrices  Are  Developed.  The  statistical  tests  for  assessing  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  discriminant  functions)  only  assess  the  degree  of  difference  between  the  groups  based  on 
the  discriminant  Z  scores,  but  do  not  indicate  how  well  the  function(s)  predicts.  These  statistical  tests 
suffer  the  same  drawbacks  as  the  classical  tests  of  hypotheses.  For  example,  suppose  the  two  groups 
are  deemed  significantly  different  beyond  the  .01  level.  Yet  with  sufficiently  large  sample  sizes,  the 
group  means  (centroids)  could  be  virtually  identical  and  still  have  statistical  significance.  To  determine 
the  predictive  ability  of  a  discriminant  function,  the  researcher  must  construct  classification  matrices. 

The  classification  matrix  procedure  provides  a  perspective  on  practical  significance  rather  than 
statistical  significance.  With  multiple  discriminant  analysis,  the  percentage  correctly  classified  also 
termed  the  hit  ratio,  reveals  how  well  the  discriminant  function  classified  the  objects  Wi  h  a 
sufficiently  large  sample  size  in  discriminant  analysis,  we  could  have  a  statistically  significant  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  (or  more)  groups  and  yet  correctly  classify  only  53  percent  (when  chance  is 
50%,  with  equal  group  sizes)  [13].  In  such  instances,  the  statistical  test  would  in  ica  e  statistical 
significance,  yet  the  hit  ratio  would  allow  for  a  separate  judgment  to  be  made  i  te  ms  of  practical 
significance.  Thus,  we  must  use  the  classification  matrix  procedure  to  asse  s  predictive  accuracy 
beyond  just  statistical  significance. 

Classifying  Individual  Observations.  The  development  of  classif  cation  matrices  requires 
that  each  observation  be  classified  into  one  of  the  groups  of  the  dependent  variable  based  on  the 
discriminant  function(s).  The  objective  is  to  characterize  each  bservation  on  the  discriminant 
function(s)  and  then  determine  the  extent  to  which  observation  in  each  group  can  be  consistently 
described  by  the  discriminant  functions.  There  are  two  appr  aches  to  classifying  observations,  one 
employing  the  discriminant  scores  directly  and  another  d  veloping  a  specific  function  for  classi¬ 
fication.  Each  approach  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  section  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
determining  the  role  that  the  sample  size  for  each  roup  plays  in  the  classification  process. 

•  Cutting  Score  Calculation  Using  h  discriminant  functions  deemed  significant,  we  can 
develop  classification  matrices  by  c  lculating  the  cutting  score  (also  called  the  critical 
Z  value )  for  each  discriminant  function.  The  cutting  score  is  the  criterion  against  which  each 
object’s  discriminant  score  is  compared  to  determine  into  which  group  the  object  should  be 
classified.  The  cutting  sc  e  represents  the  dividing  point  used  to  classify  observations  into 
groups  based  on  their  discriminant  function  score.  The  calculation  of  a  cutting  score  between 
any  two  groups  is  b  s  d  on  the  two  group  centroids  (group  mean  of  the  discriminant  scores) 
and  the  relative  size  of  the  two  groups.  The  group  centroids  are  easily  calculated  and  provided 
at  each  stage  of  the  stepwise  process. 

*  Developing  Classification  Function  As  noted  earlier,  using  the  discriminant  function  is 
only  one  o  two  possible  approaches  to  classification.  The  second  approach  employs  a 
classification  function,  also  known  as  Fisher’s  linear  discriminant  function.  The  classifica¬ 
tion  functions,  one  for  each  group,  are  used  strictly  for  classifying  observations.  In  this  method 
of  classification,  an  observation’s  values  for  the  independent  variables  are  inserted  in  the  clas¬ 
sification  functions  and  a  classification  score  for  each  group  is  calculated  for  that  observation. 
The  observation  is  then  classified  into  the  group  with  the  highest  classification  score. 

Defining  Prior  Probabilities.  The  impact  and  importance  of  each  group’s  sample  size  in  the 
classification  process  is  many  times  overlooked,  yet  is  critical  in  making  the  appropriate  assump¬ 
tions  in  the  classification  process.  Do  the  relative  group  sizes  tell  us  something  about  the  expected 
occurrence  of  each  group  in  the  population  or  are  they  just  an  artifact  of  the  data  collection  process? 
Here  we  are  concerned  about  the  representativeness  of  the  sample  as  it  relates  to  representation  of 
the  relative  sizes  of  the  groups  in  the  actual  in  the  actual  population,  which  can  be  stated  as  prior 
probabilities  (i.e.,  the  relative  proportion  of  each  group  to  the  total  sample). 

The  fundamental  question  is:  Are  the  relative  group  sizes  representative  of  the  group  sizes  in 
the  population?  The  default  assumption  for  most  statistical  programs  is  equal  prior  probabilities;  in 
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other  words,  each  group  is  assumed  to  have  an  equal  chance  of  occurring  even  if  the  group  sizes  in 
the  sample  are  unequal.  If  the  researcher  is  unsure  about  whether  the  observed  proportions  in  the 
sample  are  representative  of  the  population  proportions,  the  conservative  approach  is  to  employ 
equal  probabilities.  In  some  instances  estimates  of  the  prior  probabilities  may  be  available,  such 
as  from  prior  research.  Here  the  default  assumption  of  equal  prior  probabilities  is  replaced  with 
values  specified  by  the  researcher.  In  either  instance,  the  actual  group  sizes  are  replaced  based  on 
the  specified  prior  probabilities. 

If,  however,  the  sample  was  conducted  randomly  and  the  researcher  feels  that  the  group  sizes 
are  representative  of  the  population,  then  the  researcher  can  specify  prior  probabilities  to  be  based 
on  the  estimation  sample.  Thus,  the  actual  group  sizes  are  assumed  representative  and  used  directly 
in  the  calculation  of  the  cutting  score  (see  the  following  discussion).  In  all  insta  ce  ,  however,  the 
researcher  must  specify  how  the  prior  probabilities  are  to  be  calculated,  which  affects  the  group 
sizes  used  in  the  calculation  as  illustrated. 

For  example,  consider  a  holdout  sample  consisting  of  200  observ  tions,  with  group  sizes 
of  60  and  140  that  relate  to  prior  probabilities  of  30  percent  and  0  ercent,  respectively.  If  the 
sample  is  assumed  representative,  then  the  sample  sizes  of  60  and  140  are  used  in  calculating  the 
cutting  score.  If,  however,  the  sample  is  deemed  not  repres  ntative,  the  researcher  must  specify 
the  prior  probabilities.  If  they  are  specified  as  equal  (50%  and  50%),  sample  sizes  of  100  and 
100  would  be  used  in  the  cutting  score  calculation  rather  than  the  actual  sample  sizes. 
Specifying  other  values  for  the  prior  probabilities  would  result  in  differing  sample  sizes  for  the 
two  groups. 

•  Calculating  the  Optimal  Cutting  Scar  The  importance  of  the  prior  probabilities  can  be 
illustrated  in  the  calculation  of  the  “optimal”  cutting  score,  which  takes  into  account  the  prior 
probabilities  through  the  use  of  group  sizes.  The  basic  formula  for  computing  the  optimal 
cutting  score  between  any  two  groups  is: 

nazb  +  nbza 

A  re  — 

NA  +  nb 


where 


Zcs  =  optimal  cutting  score  between  groups  A  and  B 
Na  =  number  of  observations  in  group  A 
Nb  =  number  of  observations  in  group  B 
ZA  =  centroid  for  group  A 
ZB  =  centroid  for  group  B 

With  unequal  group  sizes,  the  optimal  cutting  score  for  a  discriminant  function  is  now  the 
weighted  average  of  the  group  centroids.  The  cutting  score  is  weighted  toward  the  smaller 
group,  hopefully  making  for  a  better  classification  of  the  larger  group. 

If  the  groups  are  specified  to  be  of  equal  size  (prior  probabilities  defined  as  equal),  then 
the  optimum  cutting  score  will  be  halfway  between  the  two  group  centroids  and  becomes  sim¬ 
ply  the  average  of  the  two  centroids: 

ZA  +  ZB 


where 


ZcE  =  critical  cutting  score  value  for  equal  group  sizes 
ZA  =  centroid  for  group  A 
ZB  =  centroid  for  group  B 
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Cutting  score  =  Zce 


Both  of  the  formulas  for  calculating  the  optimal  cutting  score  assume  that  the  distributions  are 
normal  and  the  group  dispersion  structures  are  known. 

The  concept  of  an  optimal  cutting  score  for  equal  and  unequal  groups  is  illustrated  in 
Figures  7  and  8,  respectively.  Both  the  weighted  and  unweighted  cutting  scores  are  shown. 
It  is  apparent  that  if  group  A  is  much  smaller  tha  group  B,  the  optimal  cutting  score  will  be 
closer  to  the  centroid  of  group  A  than  to  the  ce  troid  of  group  B.  Also,  if  the  unweighted 
cutting  score  was  used,  none  of  the  objec  in  group  A  would  be  misclassified,  but  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  those  in  group  B  would  be  misclassified. 

Costs  of  M  ^classification.  The  op  imal  cutting  score  also  must  consider  the  cost  of  mis- 
classifying  an  object  into  the  wrong  group.  If  the  costs  of  misclassifying  are  approximately 
equal  for  all  groups,  the  optimal  cutting  score  will  be  the  one  that  will  misclassify  the  fewest 
number  of  objects  across  all  gro  ps.  If  the  misclassification  costs  are  unequal,  the  optimum  cut¬ 
ting  score  will  be  the  one  t  at  minimizes  the  costs  of  misclassification.  More  sophisticated 
approaches  to  determining  cutting  scores  are  discussed  in  Dillon  and  Goldstein  [3]  and  Huberty 
et  al.  [11].  These  approaches  are  based  on  a  Bayesian  statistical  model  and  are  appropriate 
when  the  costs  of  ^classification  into  certain  groups  are  high,  when  the  groups  are  of  grossly 


Optimal  weighted 
cutting  score 


Unweighted 
cutting  score 


FIGURE  8  Optimal  Cutting  Score  with  Unequal  Sample  Sizes 
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different  sizes,  or  when  one  wants  to  take  advantage  of  a  priori  knowledge  of  group  membership 
probabilities. 

In  practice,  when  calculating  the  cutting  score,  it  is  not  necessary  to  insert  the  raw  variable 
measurements  for  every  individual  into  the  discriminant  function  and  to  obtain  the  discriminant 
score  for  each  person  to  use  in  computing  the  ZA  and  ZB  (group  A  and  B  centroids).  The  computer 
program  will  provide  the  discriminant  scores  as  well  as  the  ZA  and  ZB  as  regular  output  When  the 
researcher  has  the  group  centroids  and  sample  sizes,  the  optimal  cutting  score  can  be  obtained  by 
merely  substituting  the  values  into  the  appropriate  formula. 

Constructing  Classification  Matrices.  To  validate  the  discriminant  function  through  the 
use  of  classification  matrices,  the  sample  should  be  randomly  divided  into  two  groups.  One  of 
the  groups  (the  analysis  sample)  is  used  to  compute  the  discriminant  function  The  other  group 
(the  holdout  or  validation  sample)  is  retained  for  use  in  developing  the  cla  i  ication  matrix. 

The  classification  of  each  observation  can  be  accomplished  throu  h  either  of  the  classification 
approaches  discussed  earlier.  For  the  Fisher’s  approach,  an  observa  ion  is  classified  into  the  group 
with  the  largest  classification  function  score.  When  using  the  discriminant  scores  and  the  optimal 
cutting  score,  the  procedure  is  as  follows: 

Classify  an  individual  into  group  A  if  Z„  <  Zct 


or 


Classify  an  individual  into  group  B  if  Z„  >  Zrt 
where 


Z„  =  discrim  nant  Z  score  for  the  nth  individual 
Zct  =  critical  cutting  score  value 

The  results  of  the  classific  tion  procedure  are  presented  in  matrix  form,  as  shown  in  Table  4. 
The  entries  on  the  diagonal  of  the  matrix  represent  the  number  of  individuals  correctly  classified.  The 
numbers  off  the  diagonal  represent  the  incorrect  classifications.  The  entries  under  the  column  labeled 
“Actual  Group  Size”  represent  the  number  of  individuals  actually  in  each  of  the  two  groups.  The 
entries  at  the  bottom  of  the  columns  represent  the  number  of  individuals  assigned  to  the  groups  by 
the  discrimina  t  f  nction.  The  percentage  correctly  classified  for  each  group  is  shown  at  the  right 
side  of  the  m  trix,  and  the  overall  percentage  correctly  classified,  also  known  as  the  hit  ratio,  is 
shown  at  h  bottom. 

In  our  example,  the  number  of  individuals  correctly  assigned  to  group  1  is  22,  whereas  3  mem- 
be  s  of  group  1  are  incorrectly  assigned  to  group  2.  Similarly,  the  number  of  correct  classifications  to 


TABLE  4  Classification  Matrix  for  Two-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 


Predicted  Group 


Actual  Group 

1 

2 

Actual  Group 

Size 

Percentage  Correctly 
Classified 

1 

22 

3 

25 

88 

2 

Predicted  group 

5 

20 

25 

80 

size 

27 

23 

50 

‘St 

00 

“Percent  correctly  classified  =  (Number  correctly  classified/Total  number  of  observations)  X  100 
=  [(22  +  20)/50]X100 
=  84% 
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group  2  is  20,  and  the  number  of  incorrect  assignments  to  group  1  is  5.  Thus,  the  classification  accu¬ 
racy  percentages  of  the  discriminant  function  for  the  actual  groups  1  and  2  are  88  and  80  percent, 
respectively.  The  overall  classification  accuracy  (hit  ratio)  is  84  percent 

One  final  topic  regarding  classification  procedures  is  the  t  test  available  to  determine  the  level 
of  significance  for  the  classification  accuracy.  The  formula  for  a  two-group  analysis  (equal  sample 
size)  is 

r-* _ 

/.  5(1.0 -.57 

V  N 

where 


p  =  proportion  correctly  classified 
N  =  sample  size 

This  formula  can  be  adapted  for  use  with  more  groups  and  unequal  samp  I  sizes. 

Establishing  Standards  of  Comparison  for  the  Hit  Ratio  As  noted  earlier,  the  predictive 
accuracy  of  the  discriminant  function  is  measured  by  the  hit  r  tio  which  is  obtained  from  the  clas¬ 
sification  matrix.  The  researcher  may  ask.  What  is  consi  er  d  an  acceptable  level  of  predictive 
accuracy  for  a  discriminant  function?  For  example,  is  60  percent  an  acceptable  level,  or  should  one 
expect  to  obtain  80  to  90  percent  predictive  accuracy?  T  answer  this  question,  the  researcher  must 
first  determine  the  percentage  that  could  be  classifi  d  correctly  by  chance  (without  the  aid  of  the 
discriminant  function). 

•  Standards  of  Comparison  for  the  Hit  Ratio  for  Equal  Group  Sizes  When  the  sample  sizes 
of  the  groups  are  equal,  the  determination  of  the  chance  classification  is  rather  simple;  it  is 
obtained  by  dividing  1  by  the  num  er  of  groups.  The  formula  is: 

Cequal  =  1  Number  of  groups 

For  instance,  for  a  wo-group  function  the  chance  probability  would  be  .50;  for  a  three-group 
function  the  chanc  probability  would  be  .33;  and  so  forth. 

*  Standards  o  Comparison  for  the  Hit  Ratio  for  Unequal  Group  Sizes  The  determination 
of  the  chance  classification  for  situations  in  which  the  group  sizes  are  unequal  is  some¬ 
what  more  involved.  Should  we  consider  just  the  largest  group,  the  combined  probability 
of  all  different  size  groups,  or  some  other  standard?  Let  us  assume  that  we  have  a  total 

ample  of  200  observations  divided  into  holdout  and  analysis  samples  of  100  observations 
each.  In  the  holdout  sample,  75  subjects  belong  to  one  group  and  25  to  the  other.  We  will 
examine  the  possible  ways  in  which  we  can  construct  a  standard  for  comparison  and  what 
each  represents. 

*  Referred  to  as  the  maximum  chance  criterion,  we  could  arbitrarily  assign  all  the  subjects  to 
the  largest  group.  The  maximum  chance  criterion  should  be  used  when  the  sole  objective  of  the 
discriminant  analysis  is  to  maximize  the  percentage  correctly  classified  [13].  It  is  also  the  most 
conservative  standard  because  it  will  generate  the  highest  standard  of  comparison.  However, 
situations  in  which  we  are  concerned  only  about  maximizing  the  percentage  correctly  classi¬ 
fied  are  rare.  Usually  the  researcher  uses  discriminant  analysis  to  correctly  identify  members  of 
all  groups.  In  cases  where  the  sample  sizes  are  unequal  and  the  researcher  wants  to  classify 
members  of  all  groups,  the  discriminant  function  defies  the  odds  by  classifying  a  subject  in  the 
smaller  group(s).  The  maximum  chance  criterion  does  not  take  this  lact  into  account  [13]. 
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In  our  simple  example  of  a  sample  with  two  groups  (75  and  25  people  each),  using 
this  method  would  set  a  75  percent  classification  accuracy,  what  would  be  achieved  by  clas¬ 
sifying  everyone  into  the  largest  group  without  the  aid  of  any  discriminant  function.  It 
could  be  concluded  that  unless  the  discriminant  fiinction  achieves  a  classification  accuracy 
higher  than  75  percent,  it  should  be  disregarded  because  it  has  not  helped  us  improve  the 
prediction  accuracy  we  could  achieve  without  using  any  discriminant  analysis  at  all. 

•  When  group  sizes  are  unequal  and  the  researcher  wishes  to  correctly  identify  members  of 
all  of  the  groups,  not  just  the  largest  group,  the  proportional  chance  criterion  is  deemed 
by  many  to  be  the  most  appropriate.  The  formula  for  this  criterion  is 

CPro  =  P2  +  (1-P)2 


where 


p  —  proportion  of  individuals  in  g  oup  1 
1  —  p  =  proportion  of  individuals  in  g  oup  2 

Using  the  group  sizes  from  our  earlier  example  (75  and  25),  we  see  that  the  proportional 
chance  criterion  would  be  62.5  percent  [.752  +  (10  .75)2  =  .625]  compared  with  75  per¬ 
cent.  Therefore,  in  this  instance,  the  actual  prediction  accuracy  of  75  percent  may  be 
acceptable  because  it  is  above  the  62.5  pe  cent  proportional  chance  criterion. 

•  An  issue  with  either  the  maximum  ch  nee  or  proportional  chance  criteria  is  the  sample 
sizes  used  for  calculating  the  standard.  Do  you  use  the  group  sizes  from  the  overall  sample, 
the  analysis/estimation  sample,  or  he  validation/holdout  sample?  A  couple  of  suggestions: 

•  If  the  sample  sizes  of  the  analysis  and  estimation  samples  are  each  deemed  sufficiently 
large  (i.e.,  total  sample  of  100  with  each  group  having  at  least  20  cases),  derive  separate 
standards  for  each  sample 

•  If  the  separate  sampl  are  not  deemed  sufficiently  large,  use  the  group  sizes  from  the 
total  sample  in  calculating  the  standards. 

•  Be  aware  of  differing  group  sizes  between  samples  when  using  the  maximum  chance 
criterion  because  it  is  dependent  on  the  largest  group  size.  This  guideline  is  especially 
critical  wh  n  the  sample  size  is  small  or  when  group  size  proportions  vary  markedly  from 
sample  to  sample.  It  is  another  reason  to  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  the  maximum  chance 
criterion. 

•  The  chance  model  criteria  are  useful  only  when  computed  with  holdout  samples  (split-sample 
approach).  If  the  individuals  used  in  calculating  the  discriminant  function  are  the  ones  being 
classified,  the  result  will  be  an  upward  bias  in  the  prediction  accuracy.  In  such  cases,  both  of 
these  criteria  would  have  to  be  adjusted  upward  to  account  for  this  bias. 

Comparing  the  Hit  Ratio  to  the  Standard.  The  question  of  “How  high  does  classification 
accuracy  have  to  be?”  is  crucial.  If  the  percentage  of  correct  classifications  is  significantly  larger  than 
would  be  expected  by  chance,  the  researcher  can  proceed  in  interpreting  the  discriminant  functions  and 
group  profiles.  However,  if  the  classification  accuracy  is  no  greater  than  can  be  expected  by  chance, 
whatever  differences  appear  to  exist  actually  merit  little  or  no  interpretation;  that  is,  differences  in  score 
profiles  would  provide  no  meaningful  information  for  identifying  group  membership. 

The  question,  then,  is  how  high  should  the  classification  accuracy  be  relative  to  chance?  For 
example,  if  chance  is  50  percent  (two-group,  equal  sample  size),  does  a  classification  (predictive) 
accuracy  of  60  percent  justify  moving  to  the  interpretation  stage?  Ultimately,  the  decision  depends  on 
the  cost  relative  to  the  value  of  the  information.  The  cost- versus- val ue  argument  offers  little  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  neophyte  data  researcher,  but  the  following  criterion  is  suggested:  The  classification 
accuracy  should  be  at  least  one-fourth  greater  than  that  achieved  by  chance. 
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For  example,  if  chance  accuracy  is  50  percent,  the  classification  accuracy  should  be  62.5  percent 
(62.5%  =  1.25  x  50%).  If  chance  accuracy  is  30  percent,  the  classification  accuracy  should  be 
37.5  percent  (37.5%  =  1 .25  x  30%). 

This  criterion  provides  only  a  rough  estimate  of  the  acceptable  level  of  predictive  accuracy. 
The  criterion  is  easy  to  apply  with  groups  of  equal  size.  With  groups  of  unequal  size,  an  upper  limit 
is  reached  when  the  maximum  chance  model  is  used  to  determine  chance  accuracy.  It  does  not 
present  too  great  a  problem,  however,  because  under  most  circumstances,  the  maximum  chance 
model  would  not  be  used  with  unequal  group  sizes. 

Overall  Versus  Group-Specific  Hit  Ratios.  To  this  point,  we  focused  on  evaluating  the  o  er- 
all  hit  ratio  across  all  groups  in  assessing  the  predictive  accuracy  of  a  discriminant  analysis.  The 
researcher  also  must  be  concerned  with  the  hit  ratio  (percent  correctly  classified)  for  each  separate 
group.  If  you  focus  solely  on  the  overall  hit  ratio,  it  is  possible  that  one  or  more  gro  particularly 
smaller  groups,  may  have  unacceptable  hit  ratios  while  the  overall  hit  ratio  s  acceptable.  The 
researcher  should  evaluate  each  group’s  hit  ratio  and  assess  whether  the  dis  riminant  analysis 
provides  adequate  levels  of  predictive  accuracy  both  at  the  overall  level  s  ell  as  for  each  group. 


Statistically  Based  Measures  of  Classification  Accuracy  Relative  to  Chance.  A  statistical 
test  for  the  discriminatory  power  of  the  classification  matrix  when  compared  with  a  chance  model  is 
Press’s  Q  statistic.  This  simple  measure  compares  the  number  of  correct  classifications  with  the 
total  sample  size  and  the  number  of  groups.  The  calculated  v  lue  is  then  compared  with  a  critical 
value  (the  chi-square  value  for  1  degree  of  freedom  at  the  desired  confidence  level).  If  it  exceeds  this 
critical  value,  then  the  classification  matrix  can  b  d  emed  statistically  better  than  chance.  The 
Q  statistic  is  calculated  by  the  following  formula 


Press  s  Q  = 


[ N  -  (n*QJ2 
N(K  -  1) 


where 


N  =  total  sample  size 

n  =  number  of  observations  correctly  classified 
K  =  number  of  groups 


For  example  Table  4,  the  Q  statistic  would  be  based  on  a  total  sample  of  N = 50,  n = 42  cor¬ 

rectly  classified  observations,  and  K=2  groups.  The  calculated  statistic  would  be: 


Press’s  Q 


[50  -  (42  X  2)]2 
50(2  -  1) 


23.12 


The  critical  value  at  a  significance  level  of  .01  is  6.63.  Thus,  we  would  conclude  that  in  the  example 
he  predictions  were  significantly  better  than  chance,  which  would  have  a  correct  classification  rate 
of  50  percent. 

This  simple  test  is  sensitive  to  sample  size;  large  samples  are  more  likely  to  show  significance 
than  small  sample  sizes  of  the  same  classification  rate. 

For  example,  if  the  sample  size  is  increased  to  100  in  the  example  and  the  classification  rate 
remains  at  84  percent,  the  Q  statistic  increases  to  46.24.  If  the  sample  size  increases  to  200, 
but  retains  the  classification  rate  of  84  percent,  the  Q  statistic  increases  again  to  92.48.  But  if  the 
sample  size  was  only  20  and  the  misclassification  rate  was  still  84  percent  (17  correct  predictions), 
the  Q  statistic  would  be  only  9.8.  Thus,  examine  the  Q  statistic  in  light  of  the  sample  size  because 
increases  in  sample  size  will  increase  the  Q  statistic  even  for  the  same  overall  classification  rate. 
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One  must  be  caieful  in  drawing  conclusions  based  solely  on  this  statistic,  however,  because  as 
the  sample  sizes  become  larger,  a  lower  classification  rate  will  still  be  deemed  significant. 

Casewise  Diagnostics 

The  final  means  of  assessing  model  fit  is  to  examine  the  predictive  results  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Similar  to  the  analysis  of  residuals  in  multiple  regression,  the  objective  is  to  understand  which 
observations  (1)  have  been  misclassified  and  (2)  are  not  representative  of  the  remaining  group  mem¬ 
bers.  Although  the  classification  matrix  provides  overall  classification  accuracy,  it  does  not  detail 
the  individual  case  results.  Also,  even  if  we  can  denote  which  cases  are  correctly  o  incorrectly 
classified,  we  still  need  a  measure  of  an  observation’s  similarity  to  the  remainder  f  t  e  group. 

MISCLASSIFICATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  CASES  When  analyzing  residuals  om  a  multiple  regres¬ 
sion  analysis,  an  important  decision  involves  setting  the  level  of  residual  onsidered  substantive  and 
worthy  of  attention.  In  discriminant  analysis,  this  issue  is  somewhat  simpler  because  an  observation 
is  either  correctly  or  incorrectly  classified.  All  computer  progr  ms  provide  information  that 
identifies  which  cases  are  misclassified  and  to  which  group  they  ere  misclassified.  The  researcher 
can  identify  not  only  those  cases  with  classification  errors,  but  a  direct  representation  of  the  type  of 
misclassification  error. 

ANALYZING  MISCLASSIFIED  CASES  The  purpo  of  identifying  and  analyzing  the  misclassified 
observations  is  to  identify  any  characteristics  of  thes  observations  that  could  be  incorporated  into  the 
discriminant  analysis  for  improving  predictive  acc  racy.  This  analysis  may  take  the  form  of  profiling 
the  misclassified  cases  on  either  the  indepen  en  variables  or  other  variables  not  included  in  the  model. 

Profiling  on  the  Independent  Vari  bles.  Examining  these  cases  on  the  independent  variables 
may  identify  nonlinear  trends  or  othe  relationships  or  attributes  that  led  to  the  misclassification. 
Several  techniques  are  particular!  appropriate  in  discriminant  analysis: 

•  A  graphical  representation  of  the  observations  is  perhaps  the  simplest  yet  effective  approach 
for  examining  the  characteristics  of  observations,  especially  the  misclassified  observations. 
The  most  common  approach  is  to  plot  the  observations  based  on  their  discriminant  Z  scores 
and  portray  t  e  overlap  among  groups  and  the  misclassified  cases.  If  two  or  more  functions 
are  retain  d,  the  optimal  cutting  points  can  also  be  portrayed  to  give  what  is  known  as  a 
territori  1  map  depicting  the  regions  corresponding  to  each  group. 

•  Plo  ti  g  the  individual  observations  along  with  the  group  centroids,  as  discussed  earlier, 
shows  not  only  the  general  group  characteristics  depicted  in  the  centroids,  but  also  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  group  members.  It  is  analogous  to  the  areas  defined  in  the  three-group  example 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  in  which  cutting  scores  on  both  functions  defined  areas 
corresponding  to  the  classification  predictions  for  each  group. 

•  A  direct  empirical  assessment  of  the  similarity  of  an  observation  to  the  other  group  members  can 
be  made  by  evaluating  the  Mahal anobis  D2  distance  of  the  observation  to  the  group  centroid. 
Based  on  the  set  of  independent  variables,  observations  closer  to  the  centroid  have  a  smaller 
Mahalanobis  D2  and  are  assumed  more  representative  of  the  group  than  those  farther  away. 

•  The  empirical  measure  should  be  combined  with  a  graphical  analysis,  however,  because 
although  a  large  Mahalanobis  D2  value  does  indicate  observations  that  are  quite  different  from 
the  group  centroids,  it  does  not  always  indicate  misclassification.  For  example,  in  a  two-group 
situation,  a  member  of  group  A  may  have  a  large  Mahalanobis  D2  distance,  indicating  it  is 
less  representative  of  the  group.  However,  if  that  distance  is  away  from  the  group  B  centroid, 
then  it  would  actually  increase  the  chance  of  correct  classification,  even  though  it  is  less 
representative  of  the  group.  A  smaller  distance  that  places  an  observation  between  the  two 
centroids  would  probably  have  a  lower  probability  of  correct  classification,  even  though  it  is 
closer  to  its  group  centroid  than  the  earlier  situation. 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  3 


Assessing  Model  Fit  and  Predictive  Accuracy 

•  The  classification  matrix  and  hit  ratio  replace  R2  as  the  measure  of  model  fit: 

•  Assess  the  hit  ratio  both  overall  and  by  group 

•  If  the  estimation  and  analysis  samples  both  exceed  100  cases  and  each  group  exceeds  20  cases, 
derive  separate  standards  for  each  sample;  if  not,  derive  a  single  standard  from  the  overall  sample 

•  Multiple  criteria  are  used  for  comparison  to  the  hit  ratio: 

•  The  maximum  chance  criterion  for  evaluating  the  hit  ratio  is  the  most  conservative,  giving  t 
highest  baseline  value  to  exceed 

•  Be  cautious  in  using  the  maximum  chance  criterion  in  situations  with  overall  samples  I  s  than 
1 00  and/or  group  sizes  under  20 

•  The  proportional  chance  criterion  considers  all  groups  in  establishing  the  comp  rison  standard 
and  is  the  most  popular 

•  The  actual  predictive  accuracy  (hit  ratio)  should  exceed  any  criterion  value  y  t  least  25  percent 

•  Analyze  the  misclassified  observations  both  graphically  (territorial  map)  and  empirically 

(Mahalanobis  D2) 


Although  no  prespecified  analyses  are  established,  such  as  found  in  multiple  regression,  the 
researcher  is  encouraged  to  evaluate  these  misclassified  ases  from  several  perspectives  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  uncover  the  unique  features  they  hold  in  comparison  to  their  other  group  members. 

STAGE  5:  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  RESULTS 

If  the  discriminant  function  is  statistically  significant  and  the  classification  accuracy  is  acceptable, 
the  researcher  should  focus  on  makin  s  bstantive  interpretations  of  the  findings.  This  process 
involves  examining  the  discriminant  functions  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  each  inde¬ 
pendent  variable  in  discriminating  between  the  groups.  Three  methods  of  determining  the  relative 
importance  have  been  proposed: 

1.  Standardized  discriminant  weights 

2.  Discriminant  loadings  (structure  correlations) 

3.  Partial  F  val  e 

Discriminant  Weights 

The  tr  ditional  approach  to  interpreting  discriminant  functions  examines  the  sign  and  magnitude 
of  the  standardized  discriminant  weight  (also  referred  to  as  a  discriminant  coefficient)  assigned 
each  variable  in  computing  the  discriminant  functions.  When  the  sign  is  ignored,  each  weight 
epresents  the  relative  contribution  of  its  associated  variable  to  that  function.  Independent  vari¬ 
ables  with  relatively  larger  weights  contribute  more  to  the  discriminating  power  of  the  function 
than  do  variables  with  smaller  weights.  The  sign  denotes  only  that  the  variable  makes  either  a 
positive  or  a  negative  contribution  [3]. 

The  interpretation  of  discriminant  weights  is  analogous  to  the  interpretation  of  beta  weights  in 
regression  analysis  and  is  therefore  subject  to  the  same  criticisms.  For  example,  a  small  weight  may 
indicate  either  that  its  corresponding  variable  is  irrelevant  in  determining  a  relationship  or  that  it  has 
been  partialed  out  of  the  relationship  because  of  a  high  degree  of  multicollinearity.  Another  problem 
with  the  use  of  discriminant  weights  is  that  they  are  subject  to  considerable  instability.  These 
problems  suggest  caution  in  using  weights  to  interpret  the  results  of  discriminant  analysis. 
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Discriminant  Loadings 

Discriminant  loadings,  referred  to  sometimes  as  structure  correlations,  are  increasingly  used  as 
a  basis  for  interpretation  because  of  tbe  deficiencies  in  utilizing  weights.  Measuring  the  simple  lin¬ 
ear  correlation  between  each  independent  variable  and  the  discriminant  function,  the  discriminant 
loadings  reflect  the  variance  that  the  independent  variables  share  with  the  discriminant  function. 
In  that  regard  they  can  be  interpreted  like  factor  loadings  in  assessing  the  relative  contribution  of 
each  independent  variable  to  the  discriminant  function. 

One  unique  characteristic  of  loadings  is  that  loadings  can  be  calculated  for  all  variables, 
whether  they  were  used  in  the  estimation  of  the  discriminant  function  or  not.  This  asp  ct  is  particu¬ 
larly  useful  when  a  stepwise  estimation  procedure  is  employed  and  some  variables  are  not  included 
in  the  discriminant  function.  Rather  than  having  no  way  to  understand  their  rela  ive  impact,  loadings 
provide  a  relative  effect  of  every  variable  on  a  common  measure. 

With  the  loadings,  the  primary  question  is:  What  value  must  loadings  attain  to  be  considered 
substantive  discriminators  worthy  of  note?  In  either  simultaneous  o  st  pwise  discriminant  analy¬ 
sis,  variables  that  exhibit  a  loading  of  ±.40  or  higher  are  considered  substantive.  With  stepwise 
procedures,  this  determination  is  supplemented  because  the  te  hnique  prevents  nonsignificant 
variables  from  entering  the  function.  However,  multicollinearity  and  other  factors  may  preclude 
a  variable  from  entering  the  equation,  which  does  not  nece  sarily  mean  that  it  does  not  have  a 
substantial  effect. 

Discriminant  loadings  (like  weights)  may  b  su  ject  to  instability.  Loadings  are  considered 
relatively  more  valid  than  weights  as  a  means  of  int  preting  the  discriminating  power  of  independ¬ 
ent  variables  because  of  their  correlational  nat  e  The  researcher  still  must  be  cautious  when  using 
loadings  to  interpret  discriminant  function 

Partial  F  Values 

As  discussed  earlier,  two  computational  approaches — simultaneous  and  stepwise — can  be  utilized 
in  deriving  discriminant  functions.  When  the  stepwise  method  is  selected,  an  additional  means  of 
interpreting  the  relative  discriminating  power  of  the  independent  variables  is  available  through  the 
use  of  partial  F  values,  t  is  accomplished  by  examining  the  absolute  sizes  of  the  significant  F  val¬ 
ues  and  ranking  them  Large  F  values  indicate  greater  discriminatory  power.  In  practice,  rankings 
using  the  F  value  approach  are  the  same  as  the  ranking  derived  from  using  discriminant  weights, 
but  the  F  values  ndicate  the  associated  level  of  significance  for  each  variable. 

Inte  pretation  of  Two  or  More  Functions 

In  cases  of  two  or  more  significant  discriminant  functions,  we  are  laced  with  additional  problems  of 
interpretation.  First,  can  we  simplify  the  discriminant  weights  or  loadings  to  facilitate  the  profiling 
of  each  function?  Second,  how  do  we  represent  the  impact  of  each  variable  across  all  functions? 
These  problems  are  found  both  in  measuring  the  total  discriminating  effects  across  functions  and  in 
assessing  the  role  of  each  variable  in  profiling  each  function  separately.  We  address  these  two  ques¬ 
tions  by  introducing  the  concepts  of  rotation  of  the  functions,  the  potency  index,  and  stretched 
vectors  representations. 

ROTATION  OF  THE  DISCRIMINANT  FUNCTIONS  After  the  discriminant  functions  are  developed, 
they  can  be  rotated  to  redistribute  the  variance.  Basically,  rotation  preserves  the  original  structure 
and  the  reliability  of  the  discriminant  solution  while  making  the  functions  easier  to  interpret  sub¬ 
stantively.  In  most  instances,  the  VARIMAX  rotation  is  employed  as  the  basis  for  rotation. 
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POTENCY  INDEX  Previously,  we  discussed  using  the  standardized  weights  or  discriminant  load¬ 
ings  as  measures  of  a  variable’s  contribution  to  a  discriminant  function.  When  two  or  more  functions 
are  derived,  however,  a  composite  or  summary  measure  is  useful  in  describing  the  contributions  of  a 
variable  across  all  significant  functions.  The  potency  Index  is  a  relative  measure  among  all  variables 
and  is  indicative  of  each  variable’s  discriminating  power  [14],  It  includes  both  the  contribution  of  a 
variable  to  a  discriminant  function  (its  discriminant  loading)  and  the  relative  contribution  of  the  func¬ 
tion  to  the  overall  solution  (a  relative  measure  among  the  functions  based  on  eigenvalues).  The  com¬ 
posite  is  simply  the  sum  of  the  individual  potency  indices  across  all  significant  discriminant 
functions.  Interpretation  of  the  composite  measure  is  limited,  however,  by  the  lact  that  it  is  u  eful 
only  in  depicting  the  relative  position  (such  as  the  rank  order)  of  each  variable,  and  the  absolute  v  fee 
has  no  real  meaning.  The  potency  index  is  calculated  by  a  two-step  process: 


Step  1:  Calculate  a  potency  value  of  each  variable  for  each  significant  functio  .  In  the  first  step, 
the  discriminating  power  of  a  variable,  represented  by  the  squared  v  fe  of  the  unrotated 
discriminant  loading,  is  “weighted”  by  the  relative  contribution  of  e  discriminant  func¬ 
tion  to  the  overall  solution.  First,  the  relative  eigenvalue  meas  re  for  each  significant 
discriminant  function  is  calculated  simply  as: 


Relative  eigenvalue 
of  discriminant 
function  j 


Eigenvalue  of  discriminant  function  j 
Sum  of  eigenvalues  across  all  ignificant  functions 


The  potency  value  of  each  variable  on  a  disc  iminant  function  is  then: 

Potency  value  of  (Discriminant  loadingy)2  X  Relative  eigenvalue 
variable  i  on  function  j  ~  of  function  j 


Step  2:  Calculate  a  composite  potency  index  across  all  significant  functions.  Once  a  potency  value 
has  been  calculated  for  each  function,  the  composite  potency  index  for  each  variable  is 
calculated  as: 

Composite  poten  y  _  Sum  of  potency  values  of  variable  i  across  all 
of  variable  i  significant  discriminant  functions 


The  potency  index  now  represents  the  total  discriminating  effect  of  the  variable  across  all  of 
the  signific  n  discriminant  functions.  It  is  only  a  relative  measure,  however,  and  its  absolute  value 
has  no  subst  ntive  meaning.  An  example  of  calculating  the  potency  index  is  provided  in  the  three- 
group  example  for  discriminant  analysis. 


GRAPHICAL  DISPLAY  OF  DISCRIMINANT  SCORES  AND  LOADINGS  To  depict  group  differences 
on  the  predictor  variables,  the  researcher  can  use  two  different  approaches  to  graphical  display.  The 
territorial  map  plots  the  individual  cases  on  the  significant  discriminant  functions  to  enable  the 
researcher  to  assess  the  relative  position  of  each  observation  based  on  the  discriminant  function 
scores.  The  second  approach  is  to  plot  the  discriminant  loadings  to  understand  the  relative  grouping 
and  magnitude  of  each  loading  on  each  function.  Each  approach  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
the  following  section. 

Territorial  Map.  The  most  common  graphical  method  is  the  territorial  map,  where  each 
observation  is  plotted  in  a  graphical  display  based  on  the  discriminant  function  Z  scores  of  the 
observations.  For  example,  assume  that  a  three-group  discriminant  analysis  had  two  significant 
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discriminant  functions.  A  territorial  map  is  created  by  plotting  each  observation’s  discriminant  Z 
scores  for  the  first  discriminant  function  on  the  X  axis  and  the  scores  for  the  second  discriminant 
function  on  the  Y  axis.  As  such,  it  provides  several  perspectives  on  the  analysis: 

•  Plotting  each  group’s  members  with  differing  symbols  allows  for  an  easy  portrayal  of  the 
distinctiveness  of  each  group  as  well  as  its  overlap  with  each  other  group. 

•  Plotting  each  group’s  centroids  provides  a  means  for  assessing  each  group  member  relative  to 
its  group  centroid.  This  procedure  is  particularly  useful  when  assessing  whether  large 
Mahalanobis  D1 2 3  measures  lead  to  misclassification. 

•  Lines  representing  the  cutting  scores  can  also  be  plotted,  denoting  boundari  s  epicting  the 
ranges  of  discriminant  scores  predicted  into  each  group.  Any  group’s  mem  ers  ailing  outside 
these  boundaries  are  misclassified.  Denoting  the  misclassified  cases  al  ows  for  assessing 
which  discriminant  function  was  most  responsible  for  the  miscla  i  ication  as  well  as  the 
degree  to  which  a  case  is  misclassified. 

Vector  Plot  of  Discriminant  Loadings.  The  simplest  grap  ical  approach  to  depicting  dis¬ 
criminant  loadings  is  to  plot  the  actual  rotated  or  unrotated  loadings  on  a  graph.  The  preferred 
approach  would  be  to  plot  the  rotated  loadings.  Similar  to  the  graphical  portrayal  of  factor  loadings, 
this  method  depicts  the  degree  to  which  each  variable  is  ssociated  with  each  discriminant  function. 

An  even  more  accurate  approach,  however,  inv  Ives  plotting  the  loadings  as  well  as  depicting 
vectors  for  each  loading  and  group  centroid.  A  ve  tor  is  merely  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  ori¬ 
gin  (center)  of  a  graph  to  the  coordinates  of  a  p  rticular  variable’s  discriminant  loadings  or  a  group 
centroid.  With  a  stretched  vector  represent  ti  n,  the  length  of  each  vector  becomes  indicative  of 
the  relative  importance  of  each  variable  in  discriminating  among  the  groups.  The  plotting  procedure 
proceeds  in  three  steps: 

1.  Selecting  variables:  All  va  ab  es,  whether  included  in  the  model  as  significant  or  not,  may  be 
plotted  as  vectors.  In  thi  way,  the  importance  of  collinear  variables  that  are  not  included,  such 
as  in  a  stepwise  solution,  can  still  be  portrayed. 

2.  Stretching  the  vectors:  Each  variable’s  discriminant  loadings  are  stretched  by  multiplying  the 
discriminant  loadi  g  (preferably  after  rotation)  by  its  respective  univariate  F  value.  We  note 
that  vectors  point  toward  the  groups  having  the  highest  mean  on  the  respective  predictor  and 
away  from  he  groups  having  the  lowest  mean  scores. 

3.  Plotting  th  group  centroids:  The  group  centroids  are  also  stretched  in  this  procedure  by  mul- 
tipl  i  g  them  by  the  approximate  F  value  associated  with  each  discriminant  function.  If  the 
loadings  are  stretched,  the  centroids  must  be  stretched  as  well  to  plot  them  accurately  on 
t  e  same  graph.  The  approximate  F  values  for  each  discriminant  function  are  obtained  by  the 
following  formula: 


F  value  Function; 


(N 

Etgenvalue  Fimctioilil  — 


Estimation  Sample 

NG  -  1 


where 


N  Sample  =  sample  size  of  estimation  sample 

As  an  example,  assume  that  the  sample  of  50  observations  was  divided  into  three  groups.  The 
multiplier  of  each  eigenvalue  would  be  (50  —  3)  ■¥  (3  —  1)  =  23.5. 

When  completed,  the  researcher  has  a  portrayal  of  the  grouping  of  variables  on  each  discrimi¬ 
nant  function,  the  magnitude  of  the  importance  of  each  variable  (represented  by  the  length  of  each 
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vector),  and  the  profile  of  each  group  centroid  (shown  by  the  proximity  to  each  vector).  Although 
this  procedure  must  be  done  manually  in  most  instances,  it  provides  a  complete  portrayal  of  both 
discriminant  loadings  and  group  centroids.  For  more  details  on  this  procedure,  see  Dillon  and 
Goldstein  [3]. 

Which  Interpretive  Method  to  Use? 

Several  methods  for  interpreting  the  nature  of  discriminant  functions  have  been  discussed,  both  for 
single-  and  multiple-function  solutions.  Which  methods  should  be  used?  The  loadings  approach  is 
more  valid  than  the  use  of  weights  and  should  be  utilized  whenever  possible.  The  use  of  univ  iate 
and  partial  F  values  enables  the  researcher  to  use  several  measures  and  look  for  some  consis  n  y  in 
evaluations  of  the  variables.  If  two  or  more  functions  are  estimated,  then  the  researcher  can  employ 
several  graphical  techniques  and  the  potency  index,  which  aid  in  interpreting  the  mu  dimensional 
solution.  The  most  basic  point  is  that  the  researcher  should  employ  all  available  meth  ds  to  arrive  at 
the  most  accurate  interpretation. 


STAGE  6:  VALIDATION  OF  THE  RESULTS 

The  final  stage  of  a  discriminant  analysis  involves  validating  the  discriminant  results  to  provide 
assurances  that  the  results  have  external  as  well  as  internal  validit  .  With  the  propensity  of  discrimi¬ 
nant  analysis  to  inflate  the  hit  ratio  if  evaluated  only  on  the  an  lysis  sample,  validation  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  step.  In  addition  to  validating  the  hit  ratios,  the  res  a  cher  should  use  group  profiling  to  ensure 
that  the  group  means  are  valid  indicators  of  the  concep  ual  model  used  in  selecting  the  independent 
variables. 

Validation  Procedures 

Validation  is  a  critical  step  in  any  di  c  minant  analysis  because  many  times,  especially  with 
smaller  samples,  the  results  can  lack  generalizability  (external  validity).  The  most  common 
approach  for  establishing  exter  al  validity  is  the  assessment  of  hit  ratios.  Validation  can  occur 
either  with  a  separate  sample  (holdout  sample)  or  utilizing  a  procedure  that  repeatedly  processes 
the  estimation  sample.  Extern  1  validity  is  supported  when  the  hit  ratio  of  the  selected  approach 
exceeds  the  comparison  standards  that  represent  the  predictive  accuracy  expected  by  chance 
(see  earlier  discussion) 

UTILIZING  A  HOLDOUT  SAMPLE  Most  often  the  validation  of  the  hit  ratios  is  performed  by 
creating  a  holdout  sample,  also  referred  to  as  the  validation  sample.  The  purpose  of  utilizing 
a  holdout  sample  for  validation  purposes  is  to  see  how  well  the  discriminant  function  works  on 
a  sample  of  observations  not  used  to  derive  the  discriminant  function.  This  process  involves 
devel  ping  a  discriminant  function  with  the  analysis  sample  and  then  applying  it  to  the  holdout 
s  mple.  The  justification  for  dividing  the  total  sample  into  two  groups  is  that  an  upward  bias 
will  occur  in  the  prediction  accuracy  of  the  discriminant  function  if  the  individuals  used 
in  developing  the  classification  matrix  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  computing  the  function; 
that  is,  the  classification  accuracy  will  be  higher  than  is  valid  when  applied  to  the  estimation 
sample. 

Other  researchers  have  suggested  that  even  greater  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  discriminant  function  by  following  this  procedure  several  times  [14].  Instead  of  ran¬ 
domly  dividing  the  total  sample  into  analysis  and  holdout  groups  once,  the  researcher  would 
randomly  divide  the  total  sample  into  analysis  and  holdout  samples  several  times,  each  time  test¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  the  discriminant  function  through  the  development  of  a  classification  matrix  and 
a  hit  ratio.  Then  the  several  hit  ratios  would  be  averaged  to  obtain  a  single  measure. 
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CROSS-VALIDATION  The  cross-validation  approach  to  assessing  external  validity  is  performed 
with  multiple  subsets  of  the  total  sample  [2,  3].  The  most  widely  used  approach  is  the  jackknife 
method.  Cross-validation  is  based  on  the  “leave-one-out”  principle.  The  most  prevalent  use  of  this 
method  is  to  estimate  k  -  1  subsamples,  eliminating  one  observation  at  a  time  from  a  sample  of  k 
cases.  A  discriminant  function  is  calculated  for  each  subsample  and  then  the  predicted  group  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  eliminated  observation  is  made  with  the  discriminant  function  estimated  on  the 
remaining  cases.  After  all  of  the  group  membership  predictions  have  been  made,  one  at  a  time,  a 
classification  matrix  is  constructed  and  the  hit  ratio  calculated. 

Cross-validation  is  quite  sensitive  to  small  sample  sizes.  Guidelines  suggest  that  it  be 
used  only  when  the  smallest  group  size  is  at  least  three  times  the  number  of  predic  o  variables, 
and  most  researchers  suggest  a  ratio  of  5:1  [11].  However,  cross-validation  may  represent 
the  only  possible  validation  approach  in  instances  where  the  original  sample  is  too  small  to 
divide  into  analysis  and  holdout  samples  but  still  exceeds  the  guidel  es  already  discussed. 
Cross-validation  is  also  becoming  more  widely  used  as  major  compu  er  programs  provide  it  as  a 
program  option. 

Profiling  Group  Differences 

Another  validation  technique  is  to  profile  the  groups  on  he  independent  variables  to  ensure  their 
correspondence  with  the  conceptual  bases  used  i  the  original  model  formulation.  After  the 
researcher  identifies  the  independent  variables  tha  make  the  greatest  contribution  in  discriminating 
between  the  groups,  the  next  step  is  to  profile  the  characteristics  of  the  groups  based  on  the  group 
means.  This  profile  enables  the  researcher  t  understand  the  character  of  each  group  according  to 
the  predictor  variables. 

For  example,  referring  to  the  KitehenAid  survey  data  presented  in  Thble  1,  we  see  that  the 
mean  rating  on  “durability”  for  the  “would  purchase”  group  is  7.4,  whereas  the  comparable  mean 
rating  on  “durability”  for  the  “would  not  purchase”  group  is  3.2.  Thus,  a  profile  of  these  two  groups 
shows  that  the  “would  purchase  group  rates  the  perceived  durability  of  the  new  product  substantially 
higher  than  the  “would  not  purchase”  group. 

Another  approach  is  to  profile  the  groups  on  a  separate  set  of  variables  that  should  mirror  the 
observed  group  differences.  This  separate  profile  provides  an  assessment  of  external  validity  in  that 
the  groups  vary  on  both  the  independent  variable(s)  and  the  set  of  associated  variables. 
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Interpreting  and  Validating  Discriminant  Functions 

•  Discriminant  loadings  are  the  preferred  method  to  assess  the  contribution  of  each  variable  to  a 
discriminant  function  because  they  are: 

•  A  standardized  measure  of  importance  (ranging  from  0  to  1) 

•  Available  for  all  independent  variables  whether  used  in  the  estimation  process  or  not 

•  Unaffected  by  multicollinearity 

•  Loadings  exceeding  ±.40  are  considered  substantive  for  interpretation  purposes 

•  In  case  of  more  than  one  discriminant  function,  be  sure  to: 

•  Use  rotated  loadings 

•  Assess  each  variable's  contribution  across  all  the  functions  with  the  potency  index 

•  The  discriminant  function  must  be  validated  either  with  a  holdout  sample  or  one  of  the  "leave-one- 
out"  procedures 
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A  TWO-GROUP  ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLE 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  two-group  discriminant  analysis,  we  use  variables  drawn  from  a 
fictional  consumer  research  database  for  a  company  named  HBAT.  This  example  examines  each  of 
the  six  stages  of  the  model-building  process  to  a  research  problem  particularly  suited  to  multiple 
discriminant  analysis. 

Stage  1:  Objectives  of  Discriminant  Analysis 

One  of  the  customer  characteristics  obtained  by  HBAT  in  its  survey  was  a  categorical  variable  (X4)  indi¬ 
cating  the  region  in  which  the  firm  was  located:  USA/North  America  or  Outside  North  America. 
HBAT’s  management  team  is  interested  in  any  differences  in  perceptions  between  those  c  stomers 
located  and  served  by  their  USA-based  salesforce  versus  those  outside  the  United  States  who  are  served 
mainly  by  independent  distributors.  Despite  any  differences  found  in  terms  of  sales  su  port  issues  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  salesforce  serving  each  geographic  area,  the  management  team  is  nterested  to  see 
whether  the  other  areas  of  operations  (product  line,  pricing,  etc.)  are  viewed  di  fer  ntly  between  these 
two  sets  of  customers.  This  inquiry  follows  the  obvious  need  by  manageme  t  o  always  strive  to  better 
understand  their  customer,  in  this  instance  by  focusing  on  any  differences  th  t  may  occur  between  geo¬ 
graphic  areas.  If  any  perceptions  of  HBAT  are  found  to  differ  signific  ntly  between  firms  in  these  two 
regions,  the  company  would  then  be  able  to  develop  strategies  to  remedy  any  perceived  deficiencies  and 
develop  differentiated  strategies  to  accommodate  the  differing  perceptions. 

To  do  so,  discriminant  analysis  was  selected  to  ident  fy  hose  perceptions  of  HBAT  that  best 
distinguish  firms  in  each  geographic  region. 

Stage  2:  Research  Design  for  Discriminant  Analysis 

The  research  design  stage  focuses  on  three  key  issues:  selecting  dependent  and  independent  vari¬ 
ables,  assessing  the  adequacy  of  the  samp  e  size  for  the  planned  analysis,  and  dividing  the  sample 
for  validation  purposes. 

SELECTION  OF  DEPENDENT  AND  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES  Discriminant  analysis  requires  a 
single  nonmetric  dependent  meas  re  and  one  or  more  metric  independent  measures  that  are  affected 
to  provide  differentiation  b  twe  n  the  groups  based  on  the  dependent  measure. 

Because  the  dependent  variable  Region  (X4)  is  a  two-group  categorical  variable,  discriminant 
analysis  is  the  appropriate  technique.  The  survey  collected  perceptions  of  HBAT  that  can  now  be  used  to 
differentiate  betwe  n  he  two  groups  of  firms.  Discriminant  analysis  uses  as  independent  variables  the  13 
perception  variables  from  the  database  (X6  toX18)  to  discriminate  between  firms  in  each  geographic  area. 

SAMPLE  SIZE  Given  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  HBAT  sample  (100  observations),  issues  of 
sampl  size  are  particularly  important,  especially  the  division  of  the  sample  into  analysis  and 
holdo  t  samples  (see  discussion  in  next  section). 

The  sample  of  100  observations,  when  split  into  analysis  and  holdout  samples  of  60  and  40 
espectively,  barely  meets  the  suggested  minimum  5:1  ratio  of  observations  to  independent 
variables  (60  observations  for  13  potential  independent  variables)  in  the  analysis  sample.  Although 
this  ratio  would  increase  to  almost  8: 1  if  the  sample  were  not  split,  it  was  deemed  more  important  to 
validate  the  results  rather  than  to  increase  the  number  of  observations  in  the  analysis  sample. 

The  two  group  sizes  of  26  and  34  in  the  estimation  sample  also  exceed  the  minimum  size  of 
20  observations  per  group.  Finally,  the  two  groups  are  comparable  enough  in  size  to  not  adversely 
impact  either  the  estimation  or  the  classification  processes. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  SAMPLE  Previous  discussion  emphasized  the  need  for  validating  the  discrimi¬ 
nant  function  by  splitting  the  sample  into  two  parts,  one  used  for  estimation  and  the  other  validation. 
Any  time  a  holdout  sample  is  used,  the  researcher  must  ensure  that  the  resulting  sample  sizes  are 
sufficient  to  support  the  number  of  predictors  included  in  the  analysis. 
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The  HBAT  database  has  100  observations;  it  was  decided  that  a  holdout  sample  of  40  obser¬ 
vations  would  be  sufficient  for  validation  purposes.  This  split  would  still  leave  60  observations  for 
estimation  of  the  discriminant  function.  Moreover,  the  relative  group  sizes  in  the  estimation  sample 
(26  and  34  in  the  two  groups)  would  allow  for  estimation  without  complications  due  to  markedly 
different  group  sizes. 

It  is  important  to  ensure  randomness  in  the  selection  of  the  holdout  sample  so  that  any  order¬ 
ing  of  the  observations  does  not  affect  the  processes  of  estimation  and  validation.  The  control  cards 
necessary  for  both  selection  of  the  holdout  sample  and  performance  of  the  two-group  discriminant 
analysis  are  shown  on  the  Web  at  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 

Stage  3:  Assumptions  of  Discriminant  Analysis 

The  principal  assumptions  underlying  discriminant  analysis  involve  the  formation  of  the  variate  or 
discriminant  function  (normality,  linearity,  and  multicollinearity)  and  the  s  mation  of  the  discrimi¬ 
nant  function  (equal  variance  and  covariance  matrices).  For  purposes  of  our  illustration  of  discrimi¬ 
nant  analysis,  these  assumptions  are  met  at  acceptable  levels. 

Most  statistical  programs  have  one  or  more  statistical  tests  f  r  the  assumption  of  equal  covari¬ 
ance  or  dispersion  matrices.  The  most  common  test  is  Box’s  M 

In  this  two-group  example,  the  significance  of  differences  in  the  covariance  matrices  between 
the  two  groups  is  .01 1 .  Even  though  the  significance  is  les  than  .05  (in  this  test  the  researcher  looks 
for  values  above  the  desired  significance  level),  th  sensitivity  of  the  test  to  factors  other  than  just 
covariance  differences  (e.g.,  normality  of  the  variables  and  increasing  sample  size)  makes  this  an 
acceptable  level. 

No  additional  remedies  are  needed  be  ore  estimation  of  the  discriminant  function  can  be 
performed. 

Stage  4:  Estimation  of  the  Discriminant  Model  and  Assessing  Overall  Fit 

The  researcher  has  the  choic  of  two  estimation  approaches  (simultaneous  versus  stepwise)  in 
determining  the  independent  variables  included  in  the  discriminant  function.  Once  the  estimation 
approach  is  selected,  th  process  determines  the  composition  of  the  discriminant  function  subject  to 
the  requirement  for  statistical  significance  specified  by  the  researcher. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  analysis  is  to  identify  the  set  of  independent  variables  (HBAT 
perceptions)  that  maximally  differentiates  between  the  two  groups  of  customers.  If  the  set  of 
perception  variables  was  smaller  or  the  objective  was  simply  to  determine  the  discriminating  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  entire  set  of  perception  variables,  with  no  regard  to  the  impact  of  any  individual  per¬ 
cept!  n,  then  the  simultaneous  approach  of  entering  all  variables  directly  into  the  discriminant 
function  would  be  employed.  But  in  this  case,  even  with  the  knowledge  of  multicollinearity  among 
the  perception  variables  seen  in  performing  factor  analysis,  the  stepwise  approach  is  deemed  most 
ppropriate.  We  should  note,  however,  that  multicollinearity  may  impact  which  variables  enter  into 
the  discriminant  function  and  thus  require  particular  attention  in  the  interpretation  process. 

ASSESSING  GROUP  DIFFERENCES  Let  us  begin  our  assessment  of  the  two-group  discriminant 
analysis  by  examining  Table  5,  which  shows  the  group  means  for  each  of  the  independent  variables, 
based  on  the  60  observations  constituting  the  analysis  sample. 

In  profiling  the  two  groups,  we  can  first  identify  five  variables  with  the  largest  differences  in 
the  group  means  (X6,  Xn,  X12,  X13,  and  X17).  Table  5  also  shows  the  Wilks’  lambda  and  univariate 
ANOVA  used  to  assess  the  significance  between  means  of  the  independent  variables  for  the  two 
groups.  These  tests  indicate  that  the  five  perception  variables  are  also  the  only  variables  with  signif¬ 
icant  univariate  differences  between  the  two  groups.  Finally,  the  minimum  Mahalanobis  D2  values 
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TABLE  5  Group  Descriptive  Statistics  and  Tests  of  Equality  for  the  Estimation  Sample  in  the  Two-Group 
Discriminant  Analysis 


Independent  Variables 

Dependent  Variable 
Group  Means: 

X4  Region 

Test  of  Equality 
of  Group  Means* 

Minimum 
Mahalanobis  D2 

Group  0: 
USA/ 
North 
America 
(n  =  26) 

Group  1: 
Outside 
North 
America 
(n  =  34) 

Wilks' 

Lambda 

F  Value 

Significance 

Minimum 

D2 

Betw  en 
Groups 

X6  Product  Quality 

8.527 

7.297 

.801 

14.387 

.000 

.976 

0  and  1 

X-j  E-Commerce  Activities 

3.388 

3.626 

.966 

2.054 

.157 

.139 

0  and  1 

Xa  Technical  Support 

5.569 

5.050 

.973 

1.598 

.211 

.  08 

0  and  1 

X9  Complaint  Resolution 

5.577 

5.253 

.986 

.849 

.361 

.058 

0  and  1 

X\q  Advertising 

3.727 

3.979 

.987 

.775 

.382 

.053 

0  and  1 

Xn  Product  Line 

6.785 

5.274 

.695 

25.500 

.000 

1.731 

0  and  1 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

4.427 

5.238 

9.733 

.003 

.661 

0  and  1 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

5.600 

7.418 

.645 

31.992 

.000 

2.171 

0  and  1 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

6.050 

5.918 

.453 

.503 

.031 

0  and  1 

X-\  5  New  Products 

4.954 

5.276 

.600 

442 

.041 

0  and  1 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

4.231 

4.153 

.999 

.087 

.769 

.006 

0  and  1 

X17  Price  Flexibility 

3.631 

4.932 

.647 

31.699 

.000 

2.152 

0  and  1 

Xia  Delivery  Speed 

3.873 

3.794 

.997 

152 

.698 

.010 

0  and  1 

*Wilks’  lambda  (U  statistic)  and  univariate  F  ratio  with  1  and  58  degrees  of  freedom 


are  also  given.  This  value  is  important  because  it  is  the  measure  used  to  select  variables  for  entry  in 
the  stepwise  estimation  process.  Becaus  only  two  groups  are  involved,  the  largest  D2  value  also  has 
the  most  significant  difference  between  groups  (note  that  the  same  is  not  necessarily  so  with  three 
or  more  groups,  where  large  differences  between  any  two  groups  may  not  result  in  the  largest 
overall  differences  across  all  groups,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  three-group  example). 

Examining  the  group  diff  rences  leads  to  identifying  five  perception  variables  (X6,  Xn,  X12,  X13, 
and  X17)  as  the  most  logical  set  of  candidates  for  entry  into  the  discriminant  analysis.  This  marked 
reduction  from  the  larg  r  set  of  13  perception  variables  reinforces  the  decision  to  use  a  stepwise 
estimation  process. 

To  ident  fy  which  of  these  five  variables,  plus  any  of  the  others,  best  discriminate  between  the 
groups,  we  must  estimate  the  discriminant  function. 

ESTIMAT  ON  OF  THE  DISCRIMINANT  FUNCTION  The  stepwise  procedure  begins  with  all  of  the 
variables  excluded  from  the  model  and  then  selects  the  variable  that 

1.  Shows  statistically  significant  differences  across  the  groups  (.05  or  less  required  for  entry) 

2.  Provides  the  largest  Mahal anobis  distance  (D2)  between  the  groups 

This  process  continues  to  include  variables  in  the  discriminant  function  as  long  as  they  provide 
statistically  significant  additional  discrimination  between  the  groups  beyond  those  differences 
already  accounted  for  by  the  variables  in  the  discriminant  function.  This  approach  is  similar  to  the 
stepwise  process  in  multiple  regression,  which  adds  variables  with  significant  increases  in  the 
explained  variance  of  the  dependent  variable.  Also,  in  cases  where  two  or  more  variables  are  entered 
into  the  model,  the  variables  already  in  the  model  are  evaluated  for  possible  removal.  A  variable  may 
be  removed  if  high  multicollinearify  exists  between  it  and  the  other  included  independent  variables 
such  that  its  significance  Mis  below  the  significance  level  for  removal  (.10). 
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Stepwise  Estimation:  Adding  the  First  Variable  X13.  From  our  review  of  group  differences, 
we  saw  that  Xu  had  the  largest  significant  difference  between  groups  and  the  largest  Mahalanobis  D2 
(see  Table  5).  Thus,  X13  is  entered  as  the  first  variable  in  the  stepwise  procedure  (see  Table  6). 
Because  only  one  variable  enters  in  the  discriminant  model  at  this  time,  the  significance  levels  and 
measures  of  group  differences  match  those  of  the  univariate  tests. 

After  Xu  enters  the  model,  the  remaining  variables  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  their  incre¬ 
mental  discriminating  ability  (group  mean  differences  after  the  variance  associated  with  Xu  is 


TABLE  6  Results  from  Step  1  of  Stepwise  Two-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 

Overall  Model  Fit 

Value 

F  Value 

Degrees  of  Freed  m 

Significance 

Wilks'  Lambda  .645 

31.992 

1,  58 

.000 

Variable  Entered/Removed  at  Step  1 

F 

Variable  Entered 

Minimum  D2 

Value 

Significance 

Between 

Groups 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

2.171 

31.992 

.000 

0  and  1 

Note:  At  each  step,  the  variable  that  maximizes  the  Mahalanobis  distance  between  the  two  closest  groups  is  entered. 


Variables  in  the  Analysis  After  Step  1 


Variable  Toer  nee  F  to  Remove  D2  Between  Groups 


X13  Competitive  Pricing 

1.000 

31.992 

Variables  Not  in  the  Analysis  After  Step  1 

Variable 

Tolerance 

Minimum 

Tolerance 

F  to  Enter 

Minimum 

D2 

Between 

Groups 

X6  Product  Qu  lity 

.965 

.965 

4.926 

2.699 

0  and  1 

Xy  E-Co  merce  Activities 

.917 

.917 

.026 

2.174 

0  and  1 

X8  Techn  cal  Support 

.966 

.966 

.033 

2.175 

0  and  1 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

.844 

.844 

1.292 

2.310 

0  and  1 

Xi  Advertising 

.992 

.992 

.088 

2.181 

0  and  1 

Xu  Product  Line 

.849 

.849 

6.076 

2.822 

0  and  1 

Xu  Salesforce  Image 

.987 

.987 

3.949 

2.595 

0  and  1 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

.918 

.918 

.617 

2.237 

0  and  1 

X15  New  Products 

1.000 

1.000 

.455 

2.220 

0  and  1 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.836 

.836 

3.022 

2.495 

0  and  1 

Xy/  Price  Flexibility 

1.000 

1.000 

19.863 

4.300 

0  and  1 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.910 

.910 

1.196 

2.300 

0  and  1 

Significance  Testing  of  Group  Differences  After  Step  1a 


USA/North  America 

Outside  North  America  F  31.992 

_ Sig^ _ .000 

al,  58  degrees  of  freedom. 
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removed).  Again,  variables  with  significance  levels  greater  than  .05  are  eliminated  from  considera¬ 
tion  for  entry  at  the  next  step. 

Examining  the  univariate  differences  shown  in  Table  5  identifies  X17  (Price  Flexibility)  as 
the  variable  with  the  second  most  significant  differences.  Yet  the  stepwise  process  does  not  use 
these  univariate  results  when  the  discriminant  function  has  one  or  more  variables  in  the  discrim¬ 
inant  function.  It  calculates  the  D2  values  and  statistical  significance  tests  of  group  differences 
after  the  effect  of  the  variable(s)  in  the  models  is  removed  (in  this  case  only  X13  is  in  the  model). 

As  shown  in  the  last  portion  of  Table  6,  three  variables  (X6,  Xn,  and  X17)  clearly  met 
the  .05  significance  level  criteria  for  consideration  at  the  next  stage.  X17  remains  the  next  best 
candidate  to  enter  the  model  because  it  has  the  highest  Mahalanobis  D2  (4.300)  and  the  larg  st 
F  to  enter  value.  However,  other  variables  (e.g.,  Xn)  have  substantial  reductions  in  their  signif¬ 
icance  level  and  the  Mahalanobis  D2  from  that  shown  in  Table  5  due  to  the  one  varia  le  in  the 
model  (X13). 

Stepwise  Estimation:  Adding  the  Second  Variable  X17.  In  step  2  (see  able  7),  X17  enters 
the  model  as  expected.  The  overall  model  is  significant  (F  =  31.129)  and  improves  in  the  dis¬ 
crimination  between  groups  as  evidenced  by  the  decrease  in  Wilks’  lambda  from  .645  to  .478. 
Moreover,  the  discriminating  power  of  both  variables  included  a  this  point  is  also  statistically 
significant  (F  values  of  20.113  for  X13  and  19.863  for  X17).  Wi  both  variables  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant,  the  procedure  moves  to  examining  the  variables  not  in  the  equation  for  potential  candi¬ 
dates  for  inclusion  in  the  discriminant  function  based  on  their  incremental  discrimination  between 
the  groups. 

Xu  is  the  next  variable  meeting  the  requirements  or  inclusion,  but  its  significance  level  and 
discriminating  ability  has  been  reduced  substantial!  b  cause  of  multicollinearity  with  X13  and  X]7 
already  in  the  discriminant  function.  Most  noticea  le  is  the  marked  increase  in  the  Mahalanobis  D2 
from  the  univariate  results  in  which  each  variable  is  considered  separately.  In  the  case  of  Xn  the 
minimum  D2  value  increases  from  1 .73 1  (  ee  Table  5)  to  5.045  (see  Table  7),  indicative  of  a  spread¬ 
ing  out  and  separation  of  the  groups  by  X13  and  X17  already  in  the  discriminant  function.  Note  that 
X18  is  almost  identical  in  remaining  discrimination  power,  but  Xn  will  enter  in  the  third  step  due  to 
its  slight  advantage. 

Stepwise  Estimation:  Adding  a  Third  Variable  X1V  Table  8  reviews  the  results  of  the  third 
step  of  the  stepwise  pr  c  ss,  where  Xn  does  enter  the  discriminant  function.  The  overall  results  are 
still  statistically  signific  nt  and  continue  to  improve  in  discrimination,  as  evidenced  by  the  decrease 
in  the  Wilks’  lambd  value  (from  .478  to  .438).  Note  however  that  the  decrease  was  much  smaller 
than  found  when  the  second  variable  (X17)  was  added  to  the  discriminant  function.  With  X13,  X17, 
and  Xn  all  sta  istically  significant,  the  procedure  moves  to  identifying  any  remaining  candidates  for 
inclusion 

As  een  in  the  last  portion  of  Table  8,  none  of  the  remaining  10  independent  variables  pass 
the  entry  criterion  for  statistical  significance  of  .05.  After  Xn  was  entered  in  the  equation,  both 
o  the  remaining  variables  that  had  significant  univariate  differences  across  the  groups  (X6  and 
X12)  have  relatively  little  additional  discriminatory  power  and  do  not  meet  the  entry  criterion. 
Thus,  the  estimation  process  stops  with  three  variables  (X13,  X17,  and  Xn)  constituting  the 
discriminant  function. 

Summary  of  the  Stepwise  Estimation  Process.  Table  9  provides  the  overall  stepwise  dis¬ 
criminant  analysis  results  after  all  the  significant  variables  are  included  in  the  estimation  of  the 
discriminant  function.  This  summary  table  describes  the  three  variables  (Xn,  X13,  and  X17)  that 
were  significant  discriminators  based  on  their  Wilks’  lambda  and  minimum  Mahalanobis  D2 
values. 
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A  number  of  different  results  are  provided  addressing  both  overall  model  fit  and  the  impact  of 
specific  variables. 

•  The  multivariate  measures  of  overall  model  fit  are  reported  under  the  heading  “Canonical 
Discriminant  Functions.”  Note  that  the  discriminant  function  is  highly  significant  (.000)  and  dis¬ 
plays  a  canonical  correlation  of  .749.  We  interpret  this  correlation  by  squaring  it  (.749)2  =  .561 . 
Thus,  56.1  percent  of  the  variance  in  the  dependent  variable  (X4)  can  be  accounted  for 
(explained)  by  this  model,  which  includes  only  three  independent  variables. 


TABLE  7  Results  from  Step  2  of  Stepwise  Two-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 
Overall  Model  Fit 


Value  F  Value  Degrees  of  Freedo  Significance 

Wilks'  Lambda  A78  31.129  2757  D00 


Variable  Entered/Removed  at  Step  2 


F 


Between 

Variable  Entered  Minimum  D2  V  lue  Significance  Groups 

X17  Price  Flexibility  4.300  31.129  D00  Oand  1 


Note:  At  each  step,  the  variable  that  maximizes  the  Mahalanobis  distance  between  the  two  closest  groups  is  entered. 


Variables  in  the  Analysis  After  Step  2 


Variable 

Tolerance 

F  to  Remove 

D2 

Between  Groups 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

1  000 

20.113 

2.152 

0  and  1 

X17  Price  Flexibility 

1.000 

19.863 

2.171 

0  and  1 

Variables  Not  in  the  Analysis  After  Step  2 

Minimum 

Minimum 

Between 

Variable 

Tolerance 

Tolerance  F  to  Enter 

D2 

Groups 

X6  Product  Quality 

.884 

.884 

.681 

4.400 

0  and  1 

Xj  E  Commerce  Activities 

.804 

.804 

2.486 

4.665 

0  and  1 

Xa  echnical  Support 

.966 

.966 

.052 

4.308 

0  and  1 

X  Complaint  Resolution 

.610 

.610 

1.479 

4.517 

0  and  1 

X10  Advertising 

.901 

.901 

.881 

4.429 

0  and  1 

Xn  Product  Line 

.848 

.848 

5.068 

5.045 

0  and  1 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

.944 

.944 

.849 

4.425 

0  and  1 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

.916 

.916 

.759 

4.411 

0  and  1 

X15  New  Products 

.986 

.986 

.017 

4.302 

0  and  1 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.625 

.625 

.245 

4.336 

0  and  1 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.519 

.519 

4.261 

4.927 

0  and  1 

Significance  Testing  of  Group  Differences  After  Step  2a 


USA/North  America 

Outside  North  America  F  32.129 

Sig.  .000 


*2, 57  degrees  of  freedom. 
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TABLE  8  Results  from  Step  3  of  Stepwise  Two-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 
Overall  Model  Fit 


Value 

F  Value 

Degrees  of  Freedom 

Significance 

Wilks'  Lambda 

.438 

23.923 

3,  56 

.000 

Variable  Entered/Removed  at  Step  3 


F 


Minimum  D2 

Value 

Significance 

Between  Groups 

Xu  Product  Line 

5.045 

23.923 

.000 

0  and  1 

Note:  At  each  step,  the  variable  that  maximizes  the  Mahal anobis  distance  between  the  two  closest  group  is  entered. 

Variables  in  the  Analysis  After  Step  3 

Variable 

Tolerance 

F  to  Remove  D2 

Between  Groups 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

.849 

7.258 

4015 

0  and  1 

X17  Price  Flexibility 

.999 

18.416 

2  822 

0  and  1 

Xu  Product  Line 

.848 

5.068 

4.300 

0  and  1 

Variables  Not  in  the  Analysis  After  Step  3 


Variable 

Tolerance 

Minimum 
Toler  nee 

F  to  Enter 

Minimum 

D2 

Between 

Groups 

X6  Product  Quality 

.802 

769 

.019 

5.048 

0  and  1 

X7  E-Commerce  Activities 

.801 

.791 

2.672 

5.482 

0  and  1 

Xa  Technical  Support 

.961 

.832 

.004 

5.046 

0  and  1 

X9  Complaint  Resolution 

.233 

.233 

.719 

5.163 

0  and  1 

X10  Advertising 

900 

.840 

.636 

5.149 

0  and  1 

X] 2  Salesforce  Image 

931 

.829 

1.294 

5.257 

0  and  1 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

836 

.775 

2.318 

5.424 

0  and  1 

X15  New  Products 

.981 

.844 

.076 

5.058 

0  and  1 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.400 

.400 

1.025 

5.213 

0  and  1 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.031 

.031 

.208 

5.079 

0  and  1 

Significance  Testing  of  Group  Differences  After  Step  3a 

USA/North  America 

Outside  North  America  F  23.923 

_ Sig. _ .000 

a3,  56  degrees  of  freedom. 


•  The  standardized  discriminant  function  coefficients  are  provided,  but  are  less  preferred  for 
interpretation  purposes  than  the  discriminant  loadings.  The  unstandardized  discriminant  coef¬ 
ficients  are  used  to  calculate  the  discriminant  Z  scores  that  can  be  used  in  classification. 

•  The  discriminant  loadings  are  reported  under  the  heading  “Structure  Matrix”  and  are  ordered 
from  highest  to  lowest  by  the  size  of  the  loading.  The  loadings  are  discussed  later  under  the 
interpretation  phase  (Stage  5). 

•  The  classification  function  coefficients,  also  known  as  Fisher’s  linear  discriminant  functions, 
are  used  in  classification  and  are  discussed  later. 
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TABLE  9  Summary  Statistics  for  Two-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 


Overall  Model  Fit  Canonical  Discriminant  Functions 

Percent  of  Variance 

Function 

Eigenvalue 

Function 

% 

Cumulative 

% 

Canonical 

Correlation 

Wilks' 

Lambda 

Chi-Square 

df 

Significance 

1 

1.282 

100 

100 

.749 

.438 

46.606 

3 

.000 

Discriminant  Function  and  Classification  Function  Coefficients 


Independent  Variables 

Discriminant  Functions 

Classification  Fund  ons 

Unstandardized 

Standardized 

Group  0: 

USA/North  America 

Group  1: 

Outside  North  America 

Xn  Product  Line 

-.363 

-.417 

7.725 

6.909 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

.398 

.490 

6.456 

7.349 

X\j  Price  Flexibility 

.749 

.664 

4.2  1 

5.912 

Constant 

-3.752 

-52  800 

-60.623 

Structure  Matrix3 


Independent  Variables 

Function  1 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

.656 

X17  Price  Flexibility 

.653 

Xn  Product  Line 

-.586 

X7  E-Commerce  Activities* 

.429 

X6  Product  Quality* 

-.418 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims* 

-.329 

X10  Advertising* 

.238 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution* 

-.181 

X12  Salesforce  Image* 

164 

X16  Order  &  Billing* 

-.149 

X8  Technical  Support* 

-.136 

X18  Delivery  Speed* 

-.060 

X15  New  Products* 

.041 

*This  variable  not  used  in  the  nalysis. 

Group  Means  (Centroids)  of  Discriminant  Functions 

X4  Region 

Function  1 

USA/North  America 

-1 .273 

Outside  North  America 

.973 

Pooled  i  hin-groups  correlations  between  discriminating  variables  and  standardized  canonical  discriminant  functions  variables  ordered  by 
absol  te  size  of  correlation  within  function. 


*  Group  centroids  are  also  reported,  and  they  represent  the  mean  of  the  individual  discriminant 
function  scares  for  each  group.  Group  centroids  provide  a  summary  measure  of  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  each  group  on  the  discriminant  functions).  In  this  case.  Table  9  reveals  that  the  group  cen¬ 
troid  for  the  firms  in  USA/North  America  (group  0)  is  -1.273,  whereas  the  group  centroid  for  the 
firms  outside  North  America  (group  1)  is  .973.  To  show  that  the  overall  mean  is  0,  multiply  the 
number  in  each  group  by  its  centroid  and  add  the  result  (e.g.,  26  x  -1.273  +  34  x  .973  =  0.0). 
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The  overall  model  results  are  acceptable  based  on  statistical  and  practical  significance. 
However,  before  proceeding  to  an  interpretation  of  tbe  results,  tbe  researcher  needs  to  assess  classi¬ 
fication  accuracy  and  examine  tbe  casewise  results. 

ASSESSING  CLASSIFICATION  ACCURACY  With  tbe  overall  model  statistically  significant  and 
explaining  56  percent  of  tbe  variation  between  tbe  groups  (see  tbe  preceding  discussion  and  Thble  9), 
we  move  to  assessing  tbe  predictive  accuracy  of  tbe  discriminant  function.  In  this  example,  we  will 
illustrate  tbe  use  of  tbe  discriminant  scores  and  tbe  cutting  score  for  classification  purposes.  In  doing  so, 
we  must  complete  three  tasks: 

1.  Calculate  tbe  cutting  score,  tbe  criterion  against  which  each  observation’s  discriminant  Z 
score  is  judged  to  determine  into  wbich  group  it  should  be  classified. 

2.  Classify  each  observation  and  develop  tbe  classification  matrices  for  both  tbe  a  lysis  and  tbe 
holdout  samples. 

3.  Assess  tbe  levels  of  predictive  accuracy  from  tbe  classification  matri  es  for  both  statistical 
and  practical  significance. 

Although  examination  of  tbe  holdout  sample  and  its  predictive  accuracy  i  actually  performed  in  the 
validation  stage,  tbe  results  are  discussed  now  for  ease  of  compari  on  between  estimation  and  hold¬ 
out  samples. 


Calculating  the  Cutting  Score.  The  researcher  mu  t  first  determine  how  the  prior  probabili¬ 
ties  of  classification  are  to  be  determined,  either  based  n  the  actual  group  sizes  (assuming  they  are 
representative  of  the  population)  or  specified  by  h  researcher,  most  often  specified  as  equal  to  be 
conservative  in  the  classification  process. 

In  this  analysis  sample  of  60  observations,  we  know  that  the  dependent  variable  consists  of 
two  groups,  26  firms  located  in  the  United  States  and  34  firms  outside  the  United  States.  If  we 
are  not  sure  whether  the  population  proportions  are  represented  by  the  sample,  then  we  should 
employ  equal  probabilities.  However,  because  our  sample  of  firms  is  randomly  drawn,  we  can  be 
reasonably  sure  that  this  sampl  does  reflect  the  population  proportions.  Thus,  this  discriminant 
analysis  uses  the  sample  proportions  to  specify  the  prior  probabilities  for  classification 
purposes. 

Having  specified  the  prior  probabilities,  the  optimum  cutting  score  can  be  calculated.  Because 
in  this  situation  the  roups  are  assumed  representative,  the  calculation  becomes  a  weighted  average 
of  the  two  group  c  ntroids  (see  Thble  9  for  group  centroid  values): 

NAZB  +  NBZA  (26  X  .973)  +  (34  X  -1 .273) 

Zcs  =  - —  =  - - 1  — - -  =  -.2997 

Na  +  Nb  26  +  34 

By  substitution  of  the  appropriate  values  in  the  formula,  we  can  obtain  the  critical  cutting 
c  re  (assuming  equal  costs  of  misclassification)  of  Zcs  =  -.2997. 


Classifying  Observations  and  Constructing  the  Classification  Matrices.  Once  the  cutting 
score  has  been  calculated,  each  observation  can  be  classified  by  comparing  its  discriminant  score  to 
the  cutting  score. 

The  procedure  for  classifying  firms  with  the  optimal  cutting  score  is  as  follows: 

•  Classify  a  firm  as  being  in  group  0  (United  States/North  America)  if  its  discriminant  score  is 
less  than  -.2997. 

•  Classify  a  firm  as  being  in  group  1  (Outside  the  United  States)  if  its  discriminant  score  is 
greater  than  -.2997. 
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Classification  matrices  for  the  observations  in  both  the  analysis  and  the  holdout  samples 
were  calculated,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  Table  10.  Table  1 1  contains  the  discriminant  scores 
for  each  observation  as  well  as  the  actual  and  predicted  group  membership  values.  Note  that  cases 
with  a  discriminant  score  less  that  -.2997  have  a  predicted  group  membership  value  of  0,  whereas 
those  with  a  score  above  -.2997  have  a  predicted  value  of  1.  The  analysis  sample,  with  86.7  per¬ 
cent  prediction  accuracy,  is  slightly  higher  than  the  85.0  percent  accuracy  of  the  holdout  sample,  as 
anticipated.  Moreover,  the  cross-validated  sample  achieved  a  prediction  accuracy  of  83.3  percent. 

Evaluating  the  Achieved  Classification  Accuracy.  Even  though  all  of  the  measures  of  classi¬ 
fication  accuracy  are  quite  high,  the  evaluation  process  requires  a  comparison  to  the  lassification 
accuracy  in  a  series  of  chance-based  measures.  These  measures  reflect  the  impro  ement  of  the  dis¬ 
criminant  model  when  compared  to  classifying  individuals  without  using  the  disc  iminant  function. 
Given  that  the  overall  sample  is  100  observations  and  group  sizes  in  the  h  ldout/validation  sample 
are  less  than  20,  we  will  use  the  overall  sample  to  establish  the  compar  son  standards. 

The  first  measure  is  the  proportional  chance  criterion,  which  as  umes  that  the  costs  of  mis- 
classification  are  equal  (i.e.,  we  want  to  identify  members  of  each  roup  equally  well).  The  propor¬ 
tional  chance  criterion  is: 

Cpro  =  P2  +  (1  —p)2 


where 


CPRO  =  proportional  chance  criterion 
p  =  propor  ion  of  firms  in  group  0 
1  —  p  =  proportion  of  firms  in  group  1 


TABLE 

10 

Classification 

R 

s 

Its  for  Two-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 

Classification  Results31  b- 


Predicted  Group  Membership 


Sample 

Actual  Group 

USA/ 

North  America 

Outside 

North  America 

Total 

Estimati  n  Sample 

USA/North  America 

25 

1 

26 

96.2% 

3.8% 

Outside  North  America 

7 

27 

34 

20.6% 

79.4% 

Cross-validatedd 

USA/North  America 

24 

2 

26 

92.3 

7.7 

Outside  North  America 

8 

26 

34 

23.5 

76.5 

Holdout  Sample 

USA/North  America 

9 

4 

13 

69.2 

30.8 

Outside  North  America 

2 

25 

27 

7.4 

92.6 

a86.7%  of  selected  original  grouped  cases  (estimation  sample)  correctly  classified. 
b85.0%  of  unselected  original  grouped  cases  (validation  sample)  correctly  classified. 
c83.3%  of  selected  cross-validated  grouped  cases  correctly  classified. 

dCross- validation  is  done  only  fra-  those  cases  in  the  analysis  (estimation  sample).  In  cross-validation,  each  case  is 
classified  by  the  functions  derived  from  all  cases  other  than  that  case. 
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TABLE  11  Group  Predictions  for  Individual  Cases  in  the  Two-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 


Actual 

Discriminant 

Predicted 

Actual  Discriminant 

Predicted 

Case  ID 

Group 

Z  Score 

Group 

Case  ID  Group  Z  Score 

Group 

Analysis  Sample 

72 

0 

-2.10690 

0 

24  1 

-.60937 

0 

14 

0 

-2.03496 

0 

53  1 

-.45623 

0 

31 

0 

-1 .98885 

0 

32  1 

-.36094 

0 

54 

0 

-1 .98885 

0 

80  1 

-.14687 

27 

0 

-1 .76053 

0 

38  1 

-.04489 

1 

29 

0 

-1 .76053 

0 

60  1 

-.04447 

1 

16 

0 

-1 .71859 

0 

65  1 

.09785 

1 

61 

0 

-1 .71859 

0 

35  1 

.84464 

1 

79 

0 

-1.57916 

0 

1  1 

.98896 

1 

36 

0 

-1.57108 

0 

4  1 

1.10834 

1 

98 

0 

-1.57108 

0 

68  1 

1.12  36 

1 

58 

0 

-1 .48136 

0 

44  1 

1  768 

1 

45 

0 

-1 .33840 

0 

17  1 

1  35578 

1 

2 

0 

-1 .29645 

0 

67  1 

1  35578 

1 

52 

0 

-1 .29645 

0 

33  1 

1.42147 

1 

50 

0 

-1 .24651 

0 

87  1 

1 .57544 

1 

47 

0 

-1 .20903 

0 

6  1 

1 .58353 

1 

88 

0 

-1.10294 

0 

46 

1 .6041 1 

1 

11 

0 

-.74943 

0 

12  1 

1.75931 

1 

56 

0 

-.73978 

0 

69  1 

1 .82233 

1 

95 

0 

-.73978 

0 

86  1 

1 .82233 

1 

81 

0 

-.72876 

0 

0  1 

1 .85847 

1 

5 

0 

-.60845 

0 

30  1 

1 .90062 

1 

37 

0 

-.60845 

0 

15  1 

1.91724 

1 

63 

0 

-.38398 

0 

92  1 

1 .97960 

1 

43 

0 

.23553 

1 

7  1 

2.09505 

1 

3 

1 

-1 .65744 

0 

20  1 

2.22839 

1 

94 

1 

-1.57916 

0 

8  1 

2.39938 

1 

49 

1 

-1 .04667 

0 

100  1 

2.62102 

1 

64 

1 

-.67406 

0 

48  1 

2.90178 

1 

Holdout  Sample 

23 

0 

22.38834 

0 

25  1 

1 .47048 

1 

93 

0 

-2.03496 

0 

18  1 

1 .6041 1 

1 

59 

0 

-1  20903 

0 

73  1 

1.61002 

1 

85 

0 

-1  10294 

0 

21  1 

1 .69348 

1 

83 

0 

1.03619 

0 

90  1 

1.69715 

1 

91 

0 

-.89292 

0 

97  1 

1.70398 

1 

82 

0 

-.74943 

0 

40  1 

1.75931 

1 

76 

0 

-.72876 

0 

77  1 

1.86055 

1 

96 

0 

-.57335 

0 

28  1 

1 .97494 

1 

13 

0 

.13119 

1 

71  1 

2.22839 

1 

89 

0 

.51418 

1 

19  1 

2.28652 

1 

42 

0 

.63440 

1 

57  1 

2.31456 

1 

78 

0 

.63440 

1 

9  1 

2.36823 

1 

22 

1 

-2.73303 

0 

41  1 

2.53652 

1 

74 

1 

-1 .04667 

0 

26  1 

2.59447 

1 

51 

1 

.09785 

1 

70  1 

2.59447 

1 

62 

1 

.94702 

1 

66  1 

2.90178 

1 

75 

1 

.98896 

1 

34  1 

2.97632 

1 

99 

1 

1.13130 

1 

55  1 

2.97632 

1 

84 

1 

1 .30393 

1 

39  1 

3.21116 

1 
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The  group  of  customers  located  within  the  United  States  (group  0)  constitutes  39.0  percent  of 
the  analysis  sample  (39/100),  with  the  second  group  representing  customers  located  outside  the 
United  States  (group  1)  forming  the  remaining  61.0  percent  (61/100).  The  calculated  proportional 
chance  value  is  .524  (.3902  +  .6102  =  .524). 

The  maximum  chance  criterion  is  simply  the  percentage  correctly  classified  if  all  observa¬ 
tions  were  placed  in  the  group  with  the  greatest  probability  of  occurrence.  It  reflects  our  most 
conservative  standard  and  assumes  no  difference  in  cost  of  misclassification  as  well. 

Because  group  1  (customers  outside  the  United  States)  is  the  largest  group  at  61.0  percent  of 
the  sample,  we  would  be  correct  61.0  percent  of  the  time  if  we  assigned  all  observations  to  this 
group.  If  we  choose  the  maximum  chance  criterion  as  the  standard  of  evaluation,  our  model  should 
outperform  the  61.0  percent  level  of  classification  accuracy  to  be  acceptable. 

To  attempt  to  assure  practical  significance,  the  achieved  classification  acc  racy  must  exceed 
the  selected  comparison  standard  by  25  percent.  Thus,  we  must  select  aco  p  rison  standard,  calcu¬ 
late  the  threshold,  and  compare  the  achieved  hit  ratio. 

All  of  the  classification  accuracy  levels  (hit  ratios)  exceed  85  per  ent,  which  are  substantially 
higher  than  the  proportional  chance  criterion  of  52.4  percent  and  t  e  maximum  chance  criterion  of 
61.0  percent.  All  three  hit  ratios  also  exceed  the  suggested  threshold  of  these  values  (comparison 
standard  plus  25  percent),  which  in  this  case  are  65.5  p  re  nt  (52.4%  x  1.25  =  65.5%)  for  the 
proportional  chance  and  76.3  percent  (61.0%  X  1.25  =  76  3%)  for  the  maximum  chance.  In  all 
instances  (analysis  sample,  holdout  sample,  and  cros  -va  idation),  the  levels  of  classification  accu¬ 
racy  are  substantially  higher  than  the  threshold  va  ue  ,  indicating  an  acceptable  level  of  classifica¬ 
tion  accuracy.  Moreover,  the  hit  ratio  for  individual  groups  is  deemed  adequate  as  well. 

The  final  measure  of  classification  accuracy  is  Press’s  Q,  which  is  a  statistically  based 
measure  comparing  the  classification  accuracy  to  a  random  process. 

From  fire  earlier  discussion,  the  calculation  for  the  estimation  sample  is 


PreSS  S  j3a  sample 


(52  X  2 )]2 


=  45.07 


And  the  calculation  fo  the  holdout  sample  is 


PreSS  S  Q  holdout  sample 


(34  X  2 )]2 


=  19.6 


In  both  instances  the  calculated  values  exceed  the  critical  value  of  6.63.  Thus,  the  classification  accu¬ 
racy  for  the  analysis  and,  more  important,  the  holdout  sample  exceeds  at  a  statistically  significant  level 
the  classif  cation  accuracy  expected  by  chance. 


CASEWISE  DIAGNOSTICS  In  addition  to  examining  the  overall  results,  we  can  examine  the  indi- 
idual  observations  for  their  predictive  accuracy  and  identify  specifically  the  misclassified  cases.  In 
this  manner,  we  can  find  the  specific  cases  misclassified  for  each  group  on  both  analysis  and  hold¬ 
out  samples  as  well  as  perform  additional  analysis  profiling  for  the  misclassified  cases. 

Table  1 1  contains  the  group  predictions  for  the  analysis  and  holdout  samples  and  enables  us  to 
identify  the  specific  cases  for  each  type  of  misclassification  tabulated  in  the  classification  matrices 
(see  Table  10).  For  the  analysis  sample,  the  seven  customers  located  outside  the  United  States 
misclassified  into  the  group  of  customers  in  the  United  States  can  be  identified  as  cases  3,  94,  49, 
64,  24,  53,  and  32.  Likewise,  the  single  customer  located  in  the  United  States  but  misclassified  is 
identified  as  case  43.  A  similar  examination  can  be  performed  for  the  holdout  sample. 

Once  the  misclassified  cases  are  identified,  further  analysis  can  be  performed  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  their  misclassification.  In  Table  12,  the  misclassified  cases  are  combined  from  the 
analysis  and  holdout  samples  and  then  compared  to  the  correctly  classified  cases.  The  attempt  is  to 
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TABLE  12  Profiling  Correctly  Classified  and  Misclassified  Observations  in  the  Two-Group 
Discriminant  Analysis 


Mean  Scores 

t  Test 

Dependent 

Variable: 

X4  Region 

Group/Profile 

Variables 

Correctly 

Classified 

Misclassified 

Difference 

Statistical 

Significance 

USA/North  America 

X6  Product  Quality 

(n  =  34) 
8.612 

(n  =  5) 
9.340 

-.728 

,000b 

X7  E-Commerce  Activities 

3.382 

4.380 

-.998 

.068b 

X8  Technical  Support 

5.759 

5.280 

.479 

.48 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

5.356 

6.140 

-.784 

149 

X10  Advertising 

3.597 

4.700 

-1.103 

.022 

Xn  Product  Line3 

6.726 

6.540 

.186 

.345b 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

4.459 

5.460 

-1 .001 

.018 

X13  Competitive  Pricing3 

5.609 

8.060 

-2.45 

.000 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

6.215 

6.060 

155 

.677 

X15  New  Products 

5.024 

4.420 

.604 

.391 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

4.188 

4.540 

-.352 

.329 

X17  Price  Flexibility3 

3.568 

4.480 

-.912 

,000b 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

3.826 

4.160 

-.334 

.027b 

Outside  North  America 

Xg  Product  Quality 

(n  =  52) 
6.906 

n  =  9) 
9.156 

-2.250 

.000 

X7  E-Commerce  Activities 

3.860 

3.289 

.571 

.1 59b 

X8  Technical  Support 

5  085 

5.544 

-.460 

.423 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

5  365 

5.822 

-.457 

.322 

X10  Advertising 

.229 

3.922 

.307 

.470 

Xn  Product  Line3 

4.954 

6.833 

-1 .879 

.000 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

5.465 

5.467 

-.002 

.998 

X13  Competitive  Pricing3 

7.960 

5.833 

2.126 

.000 

X14  Warranty  &  Cl  ims 

5.867 

6.400 

-.533 

.007b 

X15  New  Products 

5.194 

5.778 

-.584 

.291 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

4.267 

4.533 

-.266 

.481 

X17  Price  Flexibility3 

5.458 

3.722 

1.735 

.000 

X18  D  livery  Speed 

3.881 

3.989 

-.108 

.714 

Note:  Cases  from  both  analysis  a  d  v  idation  samples  included  for  total  sample  of  100. 

“Variables  included  in  the  discri  inant  function. 

bt  test  performed  with  separ  t  v  rianee  estimates  rather  than  pooled  estimate  because  the  Levene  test  detected  significant  differences  in  the 
variations  between  the  two  groups. 


dentify  specific  differences  on  the  independent  variables  that  might  identify  either  new  variables  to 
be  added  or  common  characteristics  that  should  be  considered. 

The  five  cases  (both  analysis  and  holdout  samples)  misclassified  among  the  United  States  cus¬ 
tomers  (group  0)  show  significant  differences  on  two  of  the  three  independent  variables  in  the  dis¬ 
criminant  function  (X13  and  X17)  as  well  as  one  variable  not  in  the  discriminant  function  (X6).  For  that 
variable  not  in  the  discriminant  function,  the  profile  of  the  misclassified  cases  is  not  similar  to  their 
correct  group;  thus,  it  is  of  no  help  in  classification.  Likewise,  the  nine  misclassified  cases  of  group  1 
(outside  the  United  States)  show  four  significant  differences  (X6,  X3  lt  X13,  and  X17),  but  only  X6  is  not 
in  the  discriminant  function.  We  can  see  that  here  X6  works  against  classification  accuracy  because 
the  misclassified  cases  are  more  similar  to  the  incorrect  group  rather  than  the  correct  group. 
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The  findings  suggest  that  the  misclassified  cases  may  represent  a  distinct  third  group,  because 
they  share  quite  similar  profiles  across  these  variables  more  so  than  they  do  with  the  two  existing 
groups.  Management  may  analyze  this  group  on  additional  variables  or  assess  whether  a  geographic 
pattern  among  these  misclassified  cases  justifies  a  new  group. 

Researchers  should  examine  the  patterns  in  both  groups  with  the  objective  of  understanding 
the  characteristics  common  to  them  in  an  attempt  at  defining  the  reasons  for  misclassification. 

Stage  5:  Interpretation  of  the  Results 

After  estimating  the  discriminant  function,  the  next  task  is  interpretation.  This  s  age  involves 
examining  the  function  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  each  independent  variable  in 
discriminating  between  the  groups,  interpreting  the  discriminant  function  has  d  on  the  discrimi¬ 
nant  loadings,  and  then  profiling  each  group  on  the  pattern  of  mean  values  f  r  variables  identified 
as  important  discriminating  variables. 

IDENTIFYING  IMPORTANT  DISCRIMINATING  VARIABLES  As  discussed  earlier,  discriminant 
loadings  are  considered  the  more  appropriate  measure  of  di  criminatory  power,  but  we  will  also 
consider  the  discriminant  weights  for  comparative  purpo  es  The  discriminant  weights,  either  in 
unstandardized  or  standardized  form,  represent  each  variable’s  contribution  to  the  discriminant 
function.  However,  as  we  will  discuss,  multicollinearity  among  the  independent  variables  can 
impact  the  interpretation  using  only  the  weights. 

Discriminant  loadings  are  calculated  for  every  independent  variable,  even  for  those  not 
included  in  the  discriminant  function.  Thus,  d  scriminant  weights  represent  the  unique  impact  of 
each  independent  variable  and  are  not  restrict  d  to  only  the  shared  impact  due  to  multicollinearity. 
Moreover,  because  they  are  relatively  un  fleeted  by  multicollinearity,  they  more  accurately  repre¬ 
sent  each  variable’s  association  with  t  e  discriminant  score. 

Table  13  contains  the  entir  set  of  interpretive  measures,  including  unstandardized  and  stan¬ 
dardized  discriminant  weigh  s,  oadings  for  the  discriminant  function,  Wilks’  lambda,  and  the 
univariate  F  ratio.  The  original  13  independent  variables  were  screened  by  the  stepwise  procedure, 
and  three  (Xn,  X13,  and  X17)  are  significant  enough  to  be  included  in  the  function.  For  interpretation 
purposes,  we  rank  the  independent  variables  in  terms  of  their  loadings  and  univariate  F  values — 
both  indicators  of  a  h  variable’s  discriminating  power.  Signs  of  the  weights  or  loadings  do  not 
affect  the  ranki  gs;  they  simply  indicate  a  positive  or  negative  relationship  with  the  dependent 
variable. 

Analyzing  Wilks'  Lambda  and  Univariate  F.  The  Wilks’  lambda  and  univariate  F  values 
represent  the  separate  or  univariate  effects  of  each  variable,  not  considering  multicollinearity  among 
the  independent  variables.  Analogous  to  the  bivariate  correlations  of  multiple  regression,  they  indi- 
ate  each  variable’s  ability  to  discriminate  among  the  groups,  but  only  separately.  To  interpret  any 
combination  of  two  or  more  independent  variables  requires  analysis  of  the  discriminant  weights  or 
discriminant  loadings  as  described  in  the  following  sections. 

Table  13  shows  that  the  variables  (Xn,  X13,  and  X17)  with  the  three  highest  F  values  (and 
lowest  Wilks’  lambda  values)  were  also  the  variables  entered  into  the  discriminant  function. 
Two  other  variables  (X6  and  X12)  also  had  significant  discriminating  effects  (i.e.,  significant 
group  differences),  but  were  not  included  by  the  stepwise  process  in  the  discriminant  function. 
This  was  due  to  the  multicollinearity  between  these  two  variables  and  the  three  variables 
included  in  the  discriminant  function.  These  two  variables  added  no  incremental  discriminating 
power  beyond  the  variables  already  in  the  discriminant  function.  All  of  the  remaining  variables 
had  nonsignificant  F  values  and  correspondingly  high  Wilks’  lambda  values. 
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TABLE  13  Summary  of  Interpretive  Measures  for  Two-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 


Independent 

Variables 

Discriminant 

Coefficients 

Discriminant 

Loadings 

Wilks' 

Lambda 

Univariate  F  Ratio 

Unstandardized 

Standardized 

Loading 

Rank 

Value 

F  Value 

Sig. 

Rank 

X6  Product  Quality 

NI 

NI 

-.418 

5 

.801 

14.387 

.000 

4 

X7  E-Commerce  Activities 

NI 

NI 

.429 

4 

.966 

2.054 

.157 

6 

Xa  Technical  Support 

NI 

NI 

-.136 

11 

.973 

1.598 

.211 

7 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

NI 

NI 

-.181 

8 

.986 

.849 

.361 

8 

X10  Advertising 

NI 

NI 

.238 

7 

.987 

.775 

.382 

9 

Xn  Product  Line 

-.363 

-.417 

-.586 

3 

.695 

25.500 

.000 

3 

X\2  Salesforce  Image 

NI 

NI 

.164 

9 

.856 

9.733 

003 

5 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

-.398 

.490 

.656 

1 

.645 

31.  92 

.000 

1 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

NI 

NI 

-.329 

6 

.  53 

.503 

11 

X15  New  Products 

NI 

NI 

.041 

13 

.600 

.442 

10 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

NI 

NI 

-.149 

10 

.999 

.087 

.769 

13 

X\7  Price  Flexibility 

.749 

.664 

.653 

2 

.647 

31.699 

.000 

2 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

NI 

NI 

-.060 

12 

.997 

.152 

.698 

12 

NI  =  Not  included  in  estimated  discriminant  function. 


Analyzing  the  Discriminant  Weights.  The  disc  iminant  weights  are  available  in  unstan¬ 
dardized  and  standardized  forms.  The  unstandar  ized  weights  (plus  the  constant)  are  used  to 
calculate  the  discriminant  score,  but  can  be  affect  d  by  the  scale  of  the  independent  variable  (just 
like  multiple  regression  weights).  Thus,  the  s  andardized  weights  more  truly  reflect  the  impact  of 
each  variable  on  the  discriminant  functio  and  are  more  appropriate  than  unstandardized  weights 
when  used  for  interpretation  purposes  If  imultaneous  estimation  is  used,  multicollinearity  among 
any  of  the  independent  variables  will  impact  the  estimated  weights.  However,  the  impact  of  multi¬ 
collinearity  can  be  even  greater  for  the  stepwise  procedure,  because  multicollinearity  affects  not 
only  the  weights  but  may  also  pr  vent  a  variable  from  even  entering  the  equation. 

Table  13  provides  th  standardized  weights  (coefficients)  for  the  three  variables  included  in 
the  discriminant  function  The  impact  of  multicollinearity  on  the  weights  can  be  seen  in  examining 
X13  and  X17.  These  two  variables  have  essentially  equivalent  discriminating  power  when  viewed  on 
the  Wilks’  lambda  a  d  univariate  F  tests.  Their  discriminant  weights,  however,  reflect  a  markedly 
greater  impact  for  X17  than  X13,  which  based  on  the  weights  is  now  more  comparable  to  Xu.  This 
change  in  relati  e  importance  is  due  to  the  collinearity  between  X13  and  Xn,  which  reduces  the 
unique  effe  of  X13,  thus  reducing  the  discriminant  weight  as  well. 

INTERPRETING  THE  DISCRIMINANT  FUNCTION  BASED  ON  DISCRIMINANT  LOADINGS  The 

discriminant  loadings,  in  contrast  to  the  discriminant  weights,  are  less  affected  by  multicollinearity 
nd  thus  are  more  useful  for  interpretative  purposes.  Also,  because  loadings  are  calculated  for  all 
variables,  they  provide  an  interpretive  measure  even  for  variables  not  included  in  the  discriminant 
function.  An  earlier  rule  of  thumb  indicated  loadings  above  ±.40  should  be  used  to  identify  substan¬ 
tive  discriminating  variables. 

The  loadings  of  the  three  variables  entered  in  the  discriminant  function  (see  Table  13)  are 
the  three  highest  and  all  exceed  ±.40,  thus  warranting  inclusion  for  interpretation  purposes.  Two 
additional  variables  (X6  and  X7),  however,  also  have  loadings  above  the  ±.40  threshold.  The 
inclusion  of  X6  is  not  unexpected,  because  it  was  the  fourth  variable  with  significant  univariate 
discriminating  effect,  but  was  not  included  in  the  discriminant  function  due  to  multicollinearity 
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X7,  however,  presents  another  situation;  it  did  not  have  a  significant  univariate  effect  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  three  variables  in  the  discriminant  function  created  an  effect  that  is  associated  with  X7, 
but  X7  does  not  add  any  additional  discriminating  power.  In  this  regard,  X7  can  be  used  to  describe 
the  discriminant  function  for  profiling  purposes  even  though  it  did  not  enter  into  the  estimation  of 
the  discriminant  function. 

Interpreting  the  discriminant  function  and  its  discrimination  between  these  two  groups 
requires  that  the  researcher  consider  all  five  of  these  variables.  To  the  extent  that  they  characterize 
or  describe  the  discriminant  function,  they  all  represent  some  component  of  the  function. 

The  three  strongest  effects  in  the  discriminant  function,  which  are  all  generally  comparable 
based  on  the  loading  values,  are  X13  (Competitive  Pricing),  X17  (Price  Flexibility),  and  Xn  (Product 
Line).  X7  (E-Commerce  Activities)  and  the  effect  of  X6  (Product  Quality)  can  be  dded  when  inter¬ 
preting  the  discriminant  function.  Obviously  several  different  factors  are  b  ing  combined  to 
differentiate  between  the  groups,  thus  requiring  more  profiling  of  the  g  o  ps  to  understand  the 
differences. 

With  the  discriminating  variables  identified  and  the  discriminan  function  described  in  terms 
of  those  variables  with  sufficiently  high  loadings,  the  researcher  then  proceeds  to  profile  each  group 
on  these  variables  to  understand  the  differences  between  them 

PROFILING  THE  DISCRIMINATING  VARIABLES  The  esearcher  is  interested  in  interpretations 
of  the  individual  variables  that  have  statistical  and  p  actical  significance.  Such  interpretations  are 
accomplished  by  first  identifying  the  variables  with  substantive  discriminatory  power  (see  the 
preceding  discussions)  and  then  understanding  what  the  differing  group  means  on  each  variable 
indicated. 

Higher  scores  on  the  independent  ariables  indicate  more  favorable  perceptions  of  HBAT  on 
that  attribute  (except  for  X]3,  where  lower  scores  are  more  preferable).  Referring  back  to  Table  5, 
we  see  varied  profiles  between  the  two  groups  on  these  five  variables. 

•  Group  0  (customers  in  the  USA/North  America)  has  higher  perceptions  on  three  variables:  X6 

(Product  Qualify),  X13  (Competitive  Pricing),  and  Xu  (Product  Line). 

•  Group  1  (customers  outside  North  America)  has  higher  perceptions  on  the  remaining  two 

variables:  X7  (E-Commerce  Activities)  and  X17  (Price  Flexibility). 

In  looking  at  these  wo  profiles,  we  can  see  that  the  USA/North  America  customers  have  much  bet¬ 
ter  perceptions  of  he  HBAT  products,  whereas  those  customers  outside  North  America  feel  better 
about  pricing  issues  and  e-commerce.  Note  that  X6  and  X13,  both  of  which  have  higher  perceptions 
among  the  USA/North  America  customers,  form  the  Product  Value  factor.  Management  should  use 
these  r  suits  to  develop  strategies  that  accentuate  these  strengths  and  develop  additional  strengths  to 
comp  ement  them. 

The  mean  profiles  also  illustrate  the  interpretation  of  signs  (positive  or  negative)  on  the 
discriminant  weights  and  loadings.  The  signs  reflect  the  relative  mean  profile  of  the  two  groups. 
The  positive  signs,  in  this  example,  are  associated  with  variables  that  have  higher  scores  for  group  1. 
The  negative  weights  and  loadings  are  for  those  variables  with  the  opposite  pattern  (i.e.,  higher  val¬ 
ues  in  group  0).  Thus,  the  signs  indicate  the  pattern  between  the  groups. 

Stage  6:  Validation  of  the  Results 

The  final  stage  addresses  the  internal  and  external  validity  of  the  discriminant  function.  The  primary 
means  of  validation  is  through  the  use  of  the  holdout  sample  and  the  assessment  of  its  predictive 
accuracy.  In  this  manner,  validity  is  established  if  the  discriminant  function  performs  at  an  accept¬ 
able  level  in  classifying  observations  that  were  not  used  in  the  estimation  process.  If  the  holdout 
sample  is  formed  from  the  original  sample,  then  this  approach  establishes  internal  validity  and  an 
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initial  indication  of  external  validity.  If  another  separate  sample,  perhaps  from  another  population  or 
segment  of  the  population,  forms  the  holdout  sample,  then  this  addresses  more  fully  the  external 
validity  of  the  discriminant  results. 

In  our  example,  the  holdout  sample  comes  from  the  original  sample.  As  discussed  earlier,  the 
classification  accuracy  (hit  ratios)  for  both  the  holdout  sample  and  the  cross-validated  sample  was 
markedly  above  the  thresholds  on  all  of  the  measures  of  predictive  accuracy.  As  such,  the  analysis 
does  establish  internal  validity.  For  purposes  of  external  validity,  additional  samples  should  be 
drawn  from  relevant  populations  and  the  classification  accuracy  assessed  in  as  many  situations  as 
possible. 

The  researcher  is  encouraged  to  extend  the  validation  process  through  expanded  profiling  of 
the  groups  and  the  possible  use  of  additional  samples  to  establish  external  validity.  Additional 
insights  from  the  analysis  of  misclassified  cases  may  suggest  additional  variables  t  at  could 
improve  even  more  the  discriminant  model. 


A  Managerial  Overview 

The  discriminant  analysis  of  I  MAT  customers  based  on  geographic  location  (located  within  North 
America  or  outside)  identified  a  set  of  perceptual  differences  that  can  p  ovide  a  rather  succinct  and 
powerful  distinction  between  the  two  groups.  Several  key  finding  i  elude  the  following: 

•  Differences  are  found  in  a  subset  of  only  five  perceptio  s,  allowing  for  a  focus  on  key  vari¬ 
ables  and  not  having  to  deal  with  the  entire  set  he  variables  identified  as  discriminating 
between  the  groups  (listed  in  order  of  import  nee)  are  X13  (Competitive  Pricing),  Xxl  (Price 
Flexibility),  Xu  (Product  Line),  X7  (E-Commerce  Activities),  and  X6  (Product  Quality). 

•  Results  also  indicate  that  firms  located  in  the  United  States  have  better  perceptions  of  HBAT 
than  their  international  counterparts  i  terms  of  product  value  and  the  product  line,  whereas 
the  non-North  American  customers  a  e  a  more  favorable  perception  of  price  flexibility  and 
e-commerce  activities.  These  perceptions  may  result  from  a  better  match  between  USA/North 
American  buyers,  whereas  the  international  customers  find  the  pricing  policies  conducive  to 
their  needs. 

•  The  results,  which  are  highly  significant,  provide  the  researcher  the  ability  to  correctly  identity 
the  purchasing  strat  y  sed  based  on  these  perceptions  85  percent  of  the  time.  Their  high  degree 
of  consistency  provides  confidence  in  the  development  of  strategies  based  on  these  results. 

•  Analysis  of  the  misclassified  firms  revealed  a  small  number  of  firms  that  seemed  out  of  place. 
Identifying  t  ese  firms  may  identify  associations  not  addressed  by  geographic  location  (e.g., 
markets  erved  rather  than  just  physical  location)  or  other  firm  or  market  characteristics  that 
are  as  ociated  with  geographic  location. 

Thus,  knowing  a  firm’s  geographic  location  provides  key  insights  into  their  perceptions  of 
HBAT  and,  more  important,  how  the  two  groups  of  customers  differ  so  that  management  can 
employ  a  strategy  to  accentuate  the  positive  perceptions  in  their  dealings  with  these  customers  and 
urther  solidify  their  position. 


A  THREE-GROUP  ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLE 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  a  three-group  discriminant  analysis,  we  once  again  use  the  HBAT 
database.  In  the  previous  example,  we  were  concerned  with  discriminating  between  only  two 
groups,  so  we  were  able  to  develop  a  single  discriminant  function  and  a  cutting  score  to  divide  the 
two  groups.  In  the  three-group  example,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  two  separate  discriminant 
functions  to  distinguish  among  three  groups.  The  first  function  separates  one  group  from  the 
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other  two,  and  the  second  separates  the  remaining  two  groups.  As  with  the  prior  example,  the  six 
stages  of  the  model-building  process  are  discussed. 

Stage  1:  Objectives  of  Discriminant  Analysis 

HBAT’s  objective  in  this  research  is  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  firms’  perceptions  of 
I  MAT  and  the  length  of  time  a  firm  has  been  a  customer  with  HBAT. 

One  of  the  emerging  paradigms  in  marketing  is  the  concept  of  a  customer  relationship,  based 
on  the  establishment  of  a  mutual  partnership  between  firms  over  repeated  transactions  The  process 
of  developing  a  relationship  entails  the  formation  of  shared  goals  and  values,  which  h  uld  coincide 
with  improved  perceptions  of  HBAT.  Thus,  the  successful  formation  of  a  rela  ionship  should  be 
seen  by  improved  HBAT  perceptions  over  time.  In  this  analysis,  firms  are  grouped  on  their  tenure  as 
HBAT  customers.  Hopefully,  if  HBAT  has  been  successful  in  establishi  g  r  lationships  with  its 
customers,  then  perceptions  of  HBAT  will  improve  with  tenure  as  an  HBAT  customer. 

Stage  2:  Research  Design  for  Discriminant  Analysis 

To  test  this  relationship,  a  discriminant  analysis  is  performed  to  establish  whether  differences  in 
perceptions  exist  between  customer  groups  based  on  length  of  ustomer  relationship.  If  so,  HBAT  is 
then  interested  in  seeing  whether  the  distinguishing  profi  s  support  the  proposition  that  HBAT  has 
been  successful  in  improving  perceptions  among  es  blished  customers,  a  necessary  step  in  the 
formation  of  customer  relationships. 

SELECTION  OF  DEPENDENT  AND  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES  In  addition  to  the  nonmetric 
(categorical)  dependent  variables  def  ning  the  groups  of  interest,  discriminant  analysis  also 
requires  a  set  of  metric  independen  variables  that  are  assumed  to  provide  the  basis  for  discrimi¬ 
nation  or  differentiation  between  the  groups. 

A  three-group  discriminant  analysis  is  performed  using  X\  (Customer  Type)  as  the  dependent 
variable  and  the  perceptions  of  HBAT  by  these  firms  (X6  to  X18)  as  the  independent  variables.  Note 
that  Xx  differs  from  the  dependent  variable  in  the  two-group  example  in  that  it  has  three  categories 
in  which  to  classify  a  fi  m’s  length  of  time  being  an  HBAT  customer  (1  =  less  than  1  year,  2  =  1  to 
5  years,  and  3  =  mo  e  than  5  years). 

SAMPLE  SIZ  AND  DIVISION  OF  THE  SAMPLE  Issues  regarding  sample  size  are  particularly 
important  with  discriminant  analysis  due  to  the  focus  on  not  only  overall  sample  size,  but  also  on 
sampl  si  e  per  group.  Coupled  with  the  need  for  a  division  of  the  sample  to  provide  for  a  validation 
sampl  the  researcher  must  carefully  consider  the  impact  of  sample  division  on  both  samples  in 
t  rms  of  the  overall  sample  size  and  the  size  of  each  of  the  groups. 

The  HBAT  database  has  a  sample  size  of  100,  which  again  will  be  split  into  analysis  and  hold¬ 
out  samples  of  60  and  40  cases,  respectively.  In  the  analysis  sample,  the  ratio  of  cases  to  independent 
variables  is  almost  5:1,  the  recommended  lower  threshold.  Mote  importantly,  in  the  analysis  sample, 
only  one  group,  with  13  observations,  falls  below  the  recommended  level  of  20  cases  per  group. 
Although  the  group  size  would  exceed  20  if  the  entire  sample  were  used  in  the  analysis  phase,  the  need 
for  validation  dictated  the  creation  of  the  holdout  sample.  The  three  groups  are  of  relatively  equal  sizes 
(22, 13,  and  25),  thus  avoiding  any  need  to  equalize  the  group  sizes.  The  analysis  proceeds  with  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  classification  and  interpretation  of  this  small  group  of  13  observations. 

Stage  3:  Assumptions  of  Discriminant  Analysis 

As  was  the  case  in  the  two-group  example,  the  assumptions  of  normality,  linearity,  and 
collinearify  of  the  independent  variables  will  not  be  discussed  at  length  here.  An  analysis 
indicates  that  the  independent  variables  meet  these  assumptions  at  adequate 
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levels  to  allow  for  the  analysis  to  continue  without  additional  remedies.  We  will  furthermore  assume 
the  equality  of  the  variance/covariance  or  dispersion  matrices. 

Box’s  M  test  assesses  the  similarity  of  the  dispersion  matrices  of  the  independent  variables 
among  the  three  groups  (categories).  The  test  statistic  indicated  differences  at  the  .09  significance 
level.  In  this  case,  the  differences  between  groups  are  nonsignificant  and  no  remedial  action  is 
needed.  Moreover,  no  impacts  are  expected  on  the  estimation  or  classification  processes. 

Stage  4:  Estimation  of  the  Discriminant  Model  and  Assessing  Overall  Fit 

As  in  the  previous  example,  we  begin  our  analysis  by  reviewing  the  group  means  and  standard  d  via- 
tions  to  see  whether  the  groups  are  significantly  different  on  any  single  variable.  With  those  differences 
in  mind,  we  then  employ  a  stepwise  estimation  procedure  to  derive  the  discriminant  function  and  com¬ 
plete  the  process  by  assessing  classification  accuracy  both  overall  and  with  casewise  diag  ostics. 

ASSESSING  GROUP  DIFFERENCES  Identifying  the  most  discriminating  vari  bles  with  three  or 
more  groups  is  more  problematic  than  in  the  two-group  situation.  For  thre  or  more  groups,  the  typ¬ 
ical  measures  of  significance  for  differences  across  groups  (i.e.,  Wilks’  1  mbda  and  the  F  test)  only 
assess  the  overall  differences  and  do  not  guarantee  that  each  group  i  significant  from  the  others. 
Thus,  when  examining  variables  for  their  overall  differences  be  ween  the  groups,  be  sure  to  also 
address  individual  group  differences. 

Table  14  provides  the  group  means,  Wilks’  lambda,  univariate  F  ratios  (simple  ANOVAs), 
and  minimum  Mahalanobis  D2  for  each  independent  variable.  Review  of  these  measures  of  discrim¬ 
ination  reveals  the  following: 

•  On  a  univariate  basis,  about  one-half  (7  of  )  of  the  variables  display  significant  differences 
between  the  group  means.  The  variables  with  significant  differences  include  X6,  X9,  *10*13, 

*16,  *17,  and  *i8- 

•  Although  greater  statistical  signific  nee  corresponds  to  higher  overall  discrimination  (i.e.,  the 
most  significant  variables  have  the  lowest  Wilks’  lambda  values),  it  does  not  always  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  greatest  discrimination  between  all  the  groups. 

•  Visual  inspection  of  the  group  means  reveal  that  four  of  the  variables  with  significant  differ¬ 
ences  (X13,  X16,  Xu,  and  X18)  only  differentiate  one  group  versus  the  other  two  groups  [e.g., 
X18  has  significa  t  differences  only  in  the  means  between  group  1  (3.059)  versus  groups  2 
(4.246)  and  3  (4  288)].  These  variables  play  a  limited  role  in  discriminant  analysis  because 
they  provi  e  discrimination  between  only  a  subset  of  groups. 

•  Three  variables  (X6,  X9,  and  Xu)  provide  some  discrimination,  in  varying  degrees,  between 
all  hr  e  groups  simultaneously.  One  or  more  of  these  variables  may  be  used  in  combination 
with  the  four  preceding  variables  to  create  a  variate  with  maximum  discrimination. 

The  Mahalanobis  D2  value  provides  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  discrimination  between 
groups.  For  each  variable,  the  minimum  Mahalanobis  D2  is  the  distance  between  the  two  clos¬ 
est  groups.  For  example,  Xn  has  the  highest  D2  value,  and  it  is  the  variable  with  the  greatest 
differences  between  all  three  groups.  Likewise,  X18,  a  variable  with  little  differences  between 
two  of  the  groups,  has  a  small  D2  value.  With  three  or  more  groups,  the  minimum 
Mahalanobis  D2  is  important  in  identifying  the  variable  that  provides  the  greatest  difference 
between  the  two  most  similar  groups. 

All  of  these  measures  combine  to  help  identify  the  sets  of  variables  that  form  the  discriminant 
functions  as  described  in  the  next  section.  When  more  than  one  function  is  created,  each  function 
provides  discrimination  between  sets  of  groups.  In  the  simple  example  from  the  beginning  of  this  chap¬ 
ter,  one  variable  discriminated  between  groups  1  versus  2  and  3,  whereas  the  other  discriminated  between 
groups  2  versus  3  and  1.  It  is  one  of  the  primary  benefits  arising  from  the  use  of  discriminant  analysis. 
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TABLE  14  Group  Descriptive  Statistics  and  Tests  of  Equality  for  the  Estimation  Sample  in  the 
Three-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 


Dependent  Variable  Group  Means:  Test  of  Equality  Minimum 

Xj  Customer  Type  of  Group  Mean s3  Mahalanobis  D2 


Independent 

Variables 

Group  1: 
Less  than 

1  Year 
(n  =  22) 

Group  2: 
1  to  5 
Years 
(n  =  13) 

Group  3: 
More  Than 
5  Years 
(n  =  25) 

Wilks' 

Lambda 

F 

Value 

Significance 

Minimum 

D2 

Between 

Groups 

X6  Product  Quality 

X7  E-Commerce 

7.118 

6.785 

9.000 

.469 

32.311 

.000 

121 

1  and  2 

Activities 

3.514 

3.754 

3.412 

.959 

1.221 

.303 

.025 

1  and  3 

X8  Technical  Support 

X9  Complaint 

4.959 

5.615 

5.376 

.973 

.782 

.462 

.023 

2  and  3 

Resolution 

4.064 

5.900 

6.300 

.414 

40.292 

.  00 

.205 

2  and  3 

X10  Advertising 

3.745 

4.277 

3.768 

.961 

1.147 

325 

.000 

1  and  3 

Xu  Product  Line 

4.855 

5.577 

7.056 

.467 

32.583 

.000 

.579 

1  and  2 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

4.673 

5.346 

4.836 

.943 

1.708 

.190 

.024 

1  and  3 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

7.345 

7.123 

5.744 

.751 

9  432 

.000 

.027 

1  and  2 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

5.705 

6.246 

6.072 

.916 

2  19 

.082 

.057 

2  and  3 

X15  New  Products 

4.986 

5.092 

5.292 

.992 

.216 

.807 

.004 

1  and  2 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

3.291 

4.715 

4.700 

532 

25.048 

.000 

.000 

2  and  3 

X17  Price  Flexibility 

4.018 

5.508 

4.084 

694 

12.551 

.000 

.005 

1  and  3 

Xia  Delivery  Speed 

3.059 

4.246 

4.288 

415 

40.176 

.000 

.007 

2  and  3 

“Wilks’  lambda  ((/  statistic)  and  univariate  F  ratio  with  2  and  57  degrees  of  freedom. 


ESTIMATION  OF  THE  DISCRIMINANT  FUNCTION  The  stepwise  procedure  is  performed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  two-group  example,  with  all  of  the  variables  initially  excluded  from  the  model.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  Mahalanobis  distance  should  be  used  with  the  stepwise  procedure  in  order  to  select 
the  variable  that  has  a  tatistically  significant  difference  across  the  groups  while  maximizing  the 
Mahalanobis  distan  e  (£>2)  between  the  two  closest  groups.  In  this  manner,  statistically  significant 
variables  are  sele  te  that  maximize  the  discrimination  between  the  most  similar  groups  at  each  stage. 

This  pr  ce  s  continues  as  long  as  additional  variables  provide  statistically  significant  discrimi¬ 
nation  beyond  those  differences  already  accounted  for  by  the  variables  in  the  discriminant  function. 
A  variabl  may  be  removed  if  high  multicollinearity  with  independent  variables  in  the  discriminant 
fun  ti  n  causes  its  significance  to  fall  below  the  significance  level  for  removal  (.10). 

Stepwise  Estimation:  Adding  the  First  Variable,  X1V  The  data  in  Table  14  show  that  the 
first  variable  to  enter  the  stepwise  model  using  the  Mahalanobis  distance  is  Xn  (Product  Line) 
because  it  meets  the  criteria  for  statistically  significant  differences  across  the  groups  and  has  the 
largest  minimum  D2  value  (meaning  it  has  the  greatest  separation  between  the  most  similar  groups). 

The  results  of  adding  Xn  as  the  first  variable  in  the  stepwise  process  are  shown  in  Table  15. 
The  overall  model  fit  is  significant  and  each  of  the  groups  are  significantly  different,  although 
groups  1  (less  than  1  year)  and  2  (1  to  5  years)  have  the  smallest  difference  between  them  (see 
bottom  section  detailing  group  differences). 

With  the  smallest  difference  between  groups  1  and  2,  the  discriminant  procedure  will  now 
select  a  variable  that  maximizes  that  difference  while  at  least  maintaining  the  other  differences.  If 
we  refer  back  to  Table  14,  we  see  that  four  variables  (X9,  X16,  Xl7,  and  X18)  all  had  significant 
differences,  with  substantial  differences  between  groups  1  and  2.  Looking  in  Table  15,  we  see  that 
these  four  variables  have  the  highest  minimum  D2  value,  and  in  each  case  it  is  for  the  difference 
between  groups  2  and  3  (meaning  that  groups  1  and  2  are  not  the  most  similar  after  adding  that 
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variable).  Thus,  adding  any  one  of  these  variables  would  most  affect  the  differences  between  groups 
1  and  2,  the  pair  that  was  most  similar  after  X]  j  was  added  in  the  first  step.  The  procedure  will  select 
X17  because  it  will  create  the  greatest  distance  between  groups  2  and  3. 

Stepwise  Estimation:  Adding  the  Second  Variable,  X17.  Table  16  details  the  second  step  of 
the  stepwise  procedure:  adding  X17  (Price  Flexibility)  to  the  discriminant  function.  The 


TABLE  15  Results  from  Step  1  of  Stepwise  Three-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 
Overall  Model  Fit 


Value  F  Value  Degrees  of  Freedom  Significance 

Wilks'  Lambda  A67  32.583  2^57  ^OOO 


Variable  Entered/Removed  at  Step  1 


F 

Variable  Entered 

Minimum  D2 

Value 

Significance 

Betwee  Groups 

Product  Line 

.579 

4.729 

.000 

Less  than  year  and  1  to  5  years 

Note :  At  each  step,  the  variable  that  maximizes  the  Mahalanobis  distance  between  the  two  closest  gro  p  is  entered. 

Variables  in  the  Analysis  After  Step  1 


Variable  Tolerance  F  to  Remove  D2  Between  Groups 


X-\ ,  Product  Line  1 .000 

32.583 

NA 

NA 

NA  =  Not  applicable. 

Variables  Not  in  the  Analysis  After  Step  1 

Minimum 

F  to 

Minimum 

Variable 

Tolerance 

Tolerance 

Enter 

D2 

Between  Groups 

X6  Product  Quality 

1.000 

000 

17.426 

.698 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X7  E-Commerce  Activities 

.950 

.950 

1.171 

.892 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X8  Technical  Support 

.959 

.959 

.733 

.649 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

.84 

.847 

15.446 

2.455 

1  to  5  years  and  more  than  5  years 

X10  Advertising 

.9  8 

.998 

1.113 

.850 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X\2  Salesforce  Image 

.932 

.932 

3.076 

1.328 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

.849 

.849 

.647 

.599 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

.882 

.882 

2.299 

.839 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X-\  5  New  Products 

.993 

.993 

.415 

.596 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.943 

.943 

12.176 

2.590 

1  to  5  years  and  more  than  5  years 

X17  Price  Flexibility 

.807 

.807 

17.300 

3.322 

1  to  5  years  and  more  than  5  years 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.773 

.773 

19.020 

2.988 

1  to  5  years  and  more  than  5  years 

Significance  Testing  of  Group  Differences  After  Step  1a 

X1  -  Customer  Type 

Less  than  1  Year 

1  to  5  Years 

1  to  5  years  F 

4.729 

Sig. 

.034 

Over  5  years  F 

62.893 

20.749 

Sig. 

.000 

.000 

al,  57  degrees  of  freedom. 
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discrimination  between  groups  increased,  as  reflected  in  a  lower  Wilks’  lambda  value  and  increase 
in  tbe  minimum  D2  (.467  to  .288).  The  group  differences,  overall  and  individual,  are  still  statisti¬ 
cally  significant.  The  addition  of  X17  increased  the  differences  between  groups  1  and  2  substantially, 
such  that  now  the  two  most  similar  groups  are  2  and  3. 

Of  the  variables  not  in  the  equation,  only  X6  (Product  Quality)  meets  the  significance 
level  necessary  for  consideration.  If  added,  the  minimum  D2  will  now  be  between  groups  1  and  2. 


TABLE  16  Results  from  Step  2  of  Stepwise  Three -Group  Discriminant  Analysis 
Overall  Model  Fit 


Value  F  Value  Degrees  of  Freedom  Significance 

Wilks'  Lambda  ^288  24.139  4,  112  ^OOO 


Variable  Entered/Removed  at  Step  2 


Variable  Entered 

Minimum  D2 

F 

Value  Significance 

Between  Groups 

X\j  Price  Flexibility 

3.322 

13.958  .000 

1  to  5  years  and  more  than  5  years 

Note:  At  each  step,  the  variable  that  maximizes  the  Mahalanobis  distance  between  th  two  loscst  groups  is  entered. 


Variables  in  the  Analysis  After  Step  2 


Variable  Tolerance 

F  to  Remove 

D2 

Between  Groups 

Xu  Product  Line 

.807 

39.405 

.005  Less  than  1  year  and  more  than  5  years 

X\j  Price  Flexibility 

.807 

17.300 

.579  Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

Variables  Not  in  the  Analysis  After  Step  2 

Minimum 

F  to 

Minimum 

Variable 

Tolerance  Tolerance 

Enter 

D2 

Between  Groups 

X6  Product  Quality 

.73 

.589 

24.444 

6.071 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X~]  E-Commerce  Activities 

i  .880 

.747 

.014 

3.327 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X8  Technical  Support 

.949 

.791 

1.023 

3.655 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X9  Complaint  Resolution 

.520 

.475 

3.932 

3.608 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X10  Advertising 

.935 

.756 

.102 

3.348 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X-\2  Salesforce  Image 

.884 

.765 

.662 

3.342 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

.794 

.750 

.989 

3.372 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X14  Warranty  &  1  ims 

.868 

.750 

2.733 

4.225 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X15  New  Products 

.963 

.782 

.504 

3.505 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X16  Ord  r  &  Billing 

.754 

.645 

2.456 

3.323 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.067 

.067 

3.255 

3.598 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

Significance  Testing  of  Group  Differences  After  Step  2a 

X1  Customer  Type 

Less  than  1  Year 

1  to  5  Years 

1  to  5  years 

F 

21 .054 

Sig. 

.000 

More  than  5  years 

F 

39.360 

13.958 

Sig. 

.000 

.000 

a2,  56  degrees  of  freedom. 
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Stepwise  Estimation:  Adding  the  Third  and  Fourth  Variables,  X6  and  X18.  As  noted  previ¬ 
ously,  X6  becomes  the  third  variable  added  to  the  discriminant  function.  After  X6  is  added,  only  X18 
exhibits  a  statistical  significance  across  the  groups  (Note:  The  details  of  adding  X6  in  step  3  are  not 
shown  for  space  considerations). 

The  final  variable  added  in  step  4  is  X18  (see  Table  17),  with  the  discriminant  function  now 
including  four  variables  (Xn,  X17,  X6,  and  X18).  The  overall  model  is  significant,  with  the  Wilks’ 


TABLE  17  Results  from  Step  4  of  Stepwise  Three-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 
Overall  Model  Fit 


Value  F  Value  Degrees  of  Freedom  Significance 

Wilks' Lambda  .127  24.340  8,108  .000 


Variable  Entered/Removed  at  Step  4 

F 

Variable  Entered  Minimum  D2  Value  Significance  Between  Groups 

X18  Delivery  Speed  6.920  13.393  .000  Less  than  1  ye  r  and  1  to  5  years 


Note:  At  each  step,  the  variable  that  maximizes  the  Mahalanobis  distance  between  the  two  clos  st  groups  is  entered. 


Variables  in  the  Analysis  After  Step  4 


Variable 

Tolerance 

F  to  Remove 

D2 

Between  Groups 

Xn  Product  Line 

.918 

6.830 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X17  Price  Flexibility 

1.735 

6.916 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X6  Product  Quality 

3.598 

1  to  5  years  and  more  than  5  years 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

6.071 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

Variables  Not  in  the  Analysis  After  Step  4 


Minimum 

F  to 

Minimum 

Variable 

Tolerance 

Tolerance 

Enter 

D2 

Between  Groups 

X7  E-Commerce  Activities 

.870 

.063 

.226 

6.931 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X8  Technical  Support 

.94 

.063 

.793 

7.164 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

453 

.058 

.292 

7.019 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X10  Advertising 

.932 

.063 

.006 

6.921 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

.843 

.061 

.315 

7.031 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

.790 

.063 

.924 

7.193 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

.843 

.063 

2.023 

7.696 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X15  New  Products 

.927 

.062 

.227 

7.028 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X16  Order  &  B  ling 

.671 

.062 

1.478 

7.210 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

Significance  Testing  of  Group  Differences  After  Step  4 a 

X1  Customer  Type 

Less  than  1  Year 

1  to  5  Years 

1  to  5  years 

F 

13.393 

Sig. 

.000 

More  than  5  years 

F 

56.164 

18.477 

Sig. 

.000 

.000 

a4, 54  degrees  of  freedom. 
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lambda  declining  to  .127.  Moreover,  significant  differences  exist  between  all  of  the 
individual  groups. 

With  these  four  variables  in  the  discriminant  function,  no  other  variable  exhibits  the  statistical 
significance  necessary  for  inclusion  and  the  stepwise  procedure  is  completed  in  terms  of  adding 
variables.  The  procedure,  however,  also  includes  a  check  on  the  significance  of  each  variable  in 
order  to  be  retained  in  the  discriminant  function.  In  this  case,  the  “F  to  Remove”  for  both  Xn  and 
Xyj  is  nonsignificant  (.918  and  1.735,  respectively),  indicating  that  one  or  both  are  candidates  for 
removal  from  the  discriminant  function. 

Stepwise  Estimation:  Removal  of  X17  and  Xu-  When  X18  is  added  to  the  model  in  the 
fourth  step  (see  the  preceding  discussion),  Xu  had  the  lowest  “F  to  Remove”  val  e  (.918),  causing 
the  stepwise  procedure  to  eliminate  that  variable  from  the  discriminant  functio  in  step  5  (details 
of  this  step  5  are  omitted  for  space  considerations).  With  now  three  van  b  es  in  the  discriminant 
function  (Xn,  X6,  and  X18),  the  overall  model  fit  is  still  statistically  significant  and  the  Wilks’ 
lambda  increased  only  slightly  to  .135.  All  of  the  groups  are  signi  icantly  different.  No  variables 
reach  the  level  of  statistical  significance  necessary  to  be  added  to  the  discriminant  function,  and 
one  more  variable  (Xu)  has  an  “F  to  Remove”  value  of  2.552  which  indicates  that  it  can  also  be 
removed  from  the  function. 

Table  18  contains  the  details  of  step  6  of  the  step  ise  procedure  where  Xn  is  also  removed 
from  the  discriminant  function,  with  only  X6  and  X18  as  the  two  variables  remaining.  Even  with  the 
removal  of  the  second  variable  (Xu),  the  overall  mod  1  is  still  significant  and  the  Wilks’  lambda  is 
quite  small  (.  148).  We  should  note  that  this  two  variable  model  of  X6  and  X18  is  an  improvement  over 
the  first  two-variable  model  of  Xu  and  X17  f  rmed  in  step  2  (Wilks’  lambda  is  .148  versus  the  first 
model’s  value  of  .288  and  all  of  the  individu  1  group  differences  are  much  greater).  With  no  variables 
reaching  the  significance  level  necessary  for  addition  or  removal,  the  stepwise  procedure  terminates. 

Summary  of  the  Stepwise  stimation  Process.  The  estimated  discriminant  functions 
are  linear  composites  similar  o  a  regression  line  (i.e.,  they  are  a  linear  combination  of  variables). 
Just  as  a  regression  line  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  maximum  amount  of  variation  in  its  depen¬ 
dent  variable,  these  li  ear  composites  attempt  to  explain  the  variations  or  differences  in  the 
dependent  categorical  variable.  The  first  discriminant  function  is  developed  to  explain  (account 
for)  the  largest  am  unt  of  variation  (difference)  in  the  discriminant  groups.  The  second  discrimi¬ 
nant  function  which  is  orthogonal  and  independent  of  the  first,  explains  the  largest  percentage  of 
the  remaining  (residual)  variance  after  the  variance  for  the  first  function  is  removed. 

The  information  provided  in  Table  19  summarizes  the  steps  of  the  three-group  discriminant 
analysis,  with  the  following  results: 

Variables  X6  and  X18  are  the  two  variables  in  the  final  discriminant  function,  although  Xu  and 
X17  were  added  in  the  first  two  steps  and  then  removed  after  X6  and  X18  were  added. 
The  unstandardized  and  standardized  discriminant  function  coefficients  (weights)  and  the 
structure  matrix  of  discriminant  loadings,  unrotated  and  rotated,  are  also  provided.  Rotation 
of  the  discriminant  loadings  facilitates  interpretation  in  the  same  way  that  factors  were  simpli¬ 
fied  for  interpretation  by  rotation.  We  examine  the  unrotated  and  rotated  loadings  more  fully 
in  step  5. 

•  Discrimination  increased  with  the  addition  of  each  variable  (as  evidenced  by  decreases  in 
Wilks’  lambda)  even  though  only  two  variables  remained  in  the  final  model.  By  comparing 
the  final  Wilks’  lambda  for  the  discriminant  analysis  (.  148)  with  the  Wilks’  lambda  (.414)  for 
the  best  result  from  a  single  variable,  X9,  we  see  that  a  marked  improvement  is  made  using 
just  two  variables  in  the  discriminant  functions  rather  than  a  single  variable. 

•  The  overall  goodness-of-fit  for  the  discriminant  model  is  statistically  significant  and  both 
functions  are  statistically  significant  as  well.  The  first  function  accounts  for  91.5  percent  of  the 
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variance  explained  by  tbe  two  functions,  with  tbe  remaining  variance  (8.5%)  due  to  tbe  second 
function.  The  total  amount  of  variance  explained  by  tbe  first  function  is  .8932,  or  79.7  percent. 
The  next  function  explains  .5 172,  or  26.7  percent,  of  the  remaining  variance  (20.3%).  Therefore, 
the  total  variance  explained  by  both  functions  is  85.1  percent  [79.7%  +  (26.7%  x  .203)]  of  the 
total  variation  in  tbe  dependent  variable. 


TABLE  18  Results  from  Step  6  of  Stepwise  Three-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 
Overall  Model  Fit 


Value  F  Value  Degrees  of  Freedom  Significance 


Wilks' Lambda  .148  44.774  4,112  .000 


Variable  Entered/Removed  at  Step  6 


_ F _ 

Variable  Removed  Minimum  D2  Value  Significance  Between  Groups 


Xu  Product  Line  6.388  25.642  .000  Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

Note:  At  each  step,  the  variable  that  maximizes  the  Mahalanobis  distance  between  the  two  clos  t  groups  is  entered. 


Variables  in  the  Analysis  After  Step  6 


Variable 

Tolerance 

F  to  Remove 

D2 

Between  Groups 

X6  Product  Quality 

.754 

50.494 

.007 

1  to  5  years  and  more  than  5  years 

Xm  Delivery  Speed 

.754 

60.646 

.121 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

Variables  Not  in  the  Analysis  After  Step  6 

Minimum 

F  to 

Minimum 

Variable 

Tolerance 

Tolerance 

Enter 

D2 

Between  Groups 

Xj  E-Commerce  Activities  .954 

.728 

.177 

6.474 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

XB  Technical  Support 

.999 

.753 

.269 

6.495 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

.453 

.349 

.376 

6.490 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X10  Advertising 

95 

.742 

.128 

6.402 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

Xn  Product  Line 

701 

.529 

2.552 

6.916 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X-\2  Salesforce  Image 

957 

.730 

.641 

6.697 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

.994 

.749 

1.440 

6.408 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

.991 

.751 

.657 

6.694 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X15  New  Products 

.984 

.744 

.151 

6.428 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.682 

.514 

2.397 

6.750 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

X\-/  Price  Flexibili  y 

.652 

.628 

3.431 

6.830 

Less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  years 

Significance  Testing  of  Group  Differences  After  Step  6a 

X1  Customer  Type 

Less  than  1  Year 

1  to  5  Years 

1  to  5  years 

F 

25.642 

Sig. 

.000 

More  than  5  years 

F 

110.261 

30.756 

Sig. 

.000 

.000 

3 6 ,  52  degrees  of  freedom. 
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TABLE  19  Summary  Statistics  for  Three-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 
Overall  Model  Fit  Canonical  Discriminant  Functions 


Percent  of  Variance 


Function 

Eigenvalue 

Function 

% 

Cumulative 

% 

Canonical 

Correlation 

Wilks' 

Lambda 

Chi- 

Square 

df 

Significance 

1 

3.950 

91.5 

91.5 

.893 

.148 

107.932 

4 

.000 

2 

.365 

8.5 

100.0 

.517 

.733 

17.569 

1 

.000 

Discriminant  Function  and  Classification  Function  Coefficients 


DISCRIMINANT  FUNCTION 

Unstandardized  Standardized  Classification 

Discriminant  Function  Discriminant  Function  Functions 


Independent 

Variables 

Function  1 

Function  2 

Function  1 

Function  2 

Less  ban 

1  Year 

1  to  5 
Years 

Over  5 
Years 

X6  Product  Quality 

.308 

1.159 

.969 

.622 

14.382 

15.510 

18.753 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

2.200 

.584 

1.021 

-533 

25.487 

31.185 

34.401 

(Constant) 

-10.832 

-11.313 

-91.174 

-120.351 

-159.022 

Structure  Matrix 


Unrotated  Rotated 

Discriminant  Loading s3  Discriminant  Loading ^ 


Independent  Variables 

Function  1 

Function  2 

Function  1 

Function  2 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution* 

.572 

-.470 

.739 

.039 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.499 

-.263 

.546 

.143 

Xn  Product  Line* 

.483 

-.256 

.529 

.137 

X15  New  Products* 

.125 

-.005 

.096 

.080 

X8  Technical  Support* 

030 

-.017 

.033 

.008 

Xg  Product  Quality* 

.463 

.886 

-.257 

.967 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.540 

-.842 

.967 

-.257 

X17  Price  Flexibility* 

.106 

-.580 

.470 

-.356 

X10  Advertising* 

.028 

-.213 

.165 

-.138 

Xj  E-Commerce  Activi  ies* 

-.095 

-.193 

.061 

-.207 

X12  Salesforce  Image* 

-.088 

-.188 

.061 

-.198 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims* 

.030 

-.088 

.081 

.044 

X13  Competitive  icing* 

-.055 

-.059 

-.001 

-.080 

aPoolcd  wi  hi  groups  correlations  between  discriminating  variables  and  standardized  canonical  discriminant  functions  variables  ordered  by 
absolute  s  e  of  correlation  within  function. 

kpooled  i  bin-groups  correlations  between  discriminating  variables  and  rotated  standardized  canonical  discriminant  functions. 

*This  variable  is  not  used  in  the  analysis. 


Group  Means  (Centroids)  of  Discriminant  Functionsc 


X1  Customer  Type 

Function  1 

Function  1 

Less  than  1  year 

-1.911 

-1.274 

1  to  5  years 

.597 

-.968 

More  than  5  years 

1.371 

1.625 

cUnstandardized  canonical  discriminant  functions  evaluated  at  group  means. 
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Even  though  both  discriminant  functions  are  statistically  significant,  the  researcher 
must  always  ensure  that  the  discriminant  functions  provide  differences  among  all  of  the  groups.  It 
is  possible  to  have  statistically  significant  functions,  but  have  at  least  one  pair  of  groups  not  be 
statistically  different  (i.e.,  not  discriminated  between).  This  problem  becomes  especially  preva¬ 
lent  as  the  number  of  groups  increases  or  a  number  of  small  groups  are  included  in  the  analysis. 

The  last  section  of  Table  18  provides  tbe  significance  tests  for  group  differences  between  each 
pair  of  groups  (e.g.,  group  1  versus  group  2,  group  1  versus  group  3,  etc.).  All  pairs  of  groups  show 
statistically  significant  differences,  denoting  that  the  discriminant  functions  created  separation  not 
only  in  an  overall  sense,  but  for  each  group  as  well.  We  also  examine  the  group  centroids  graphi¬ 
cally  in  a  later  section. 

ASSESSING  CLASSIFICATION  ACCURACY  Because  it  is  a  three-group  discriminant  analy  is  model, 
two  discriminant  functions  are  calculated  to  discriminate  among  the  three  groups.  Val  s  for  each  case 
are  entered  into  the  discriminant  model  and  linear  composites  (discriminant  Z  scores  are  calculated. 
The  discriminant  functions  are  based  only  on  the  variables  included  in  the  disc  iminant  model. 

Table  19  provides  the  discriminant  weights  of  both  variables  (X6  and  Xj  )  and  the  group  means 
of  each  group  on  both  functions  (lower  portion  of  the  table).  As  we  can  see  by  examining  the  group 
means,  the  first  function  primarily  distinguishes  group  1  (Less  than  1  ye  r)  from  the  other  two  groups 
(although  a  marked  difference  occurs  between  groups  2  and  3  as  well),  whereas  the  second  function 
primarily  separates  group  3  (More  than  5  years)  from  the  other  two  groups.  Therefore,  the  first  func¬ 
tion  provides  the  most  separation  between  all  three  groups,  but  is  complemented  by  the  second  func¬ 
tion,  which  discriminates  best  (1  and  2  veisus  3)  where  th  first  function  is  weakest 

Assessing  Group  Membership  Prediction  Accuracy.  The  final  step  of  assessing  overall 
model  fit  is  to  determine  the  predictive  accuracy  1  el  of  the  discriminant  function(s).  This  determi¬ 
nation  is  accomplished  in  the  same  fashion  as  with  the  two-group  discriminant  model,  by  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  classification  matrices  and  die  percentage  correctly  classified  (hit  ratio)  in  each  sample. 

The  classification  of  individual  cases  can  be  performed  either  by  the  cutoff  method  described 
in  the  two-group  case  or  by  using  the  classification  functions  (see  Table  19)  where  each  case  is 
scored  on  each  classification  function  and  classified  to  the  group  with  the  highest  score. 

Table  20  shows  that  the  two  discriminant  functions  in  combination  achieve  a  high  degree  of 
classification  accuracy.  Th  hit  atio  for  the  analysis  sample  is  86.7  percent.  However,  the  hit  ratio 
for  the  holdout  sample  fell  to  55.0  percent  These  results  demonstrate  the  upward  bias  that  is  likely 
when  applied  only  to  t  e  nalysis  sample  and  not  also  to  a  holdout  sample. 

Both  hit  ratio  must  be  compared  with  the  maximum  chance  and  the  proportional  chance 
criteria  to  assess  th  ir  true  effectiveness.  The  cross-validation  procedure  is  discussed  in  step  6. 

•  The  maximum  chance  criterion  is  simply  the  hit  ratio  obtained  if  we  assign  all  the  observa¬ 
tions  to  the  group  with  the  highest  probability  of  occurrence.  In  the  present  sample  of  100 
observations,  32  were  in  group  1, 35  in  group  2,  and  33  in  group  3.  From  this  information,  we 

an  see  that  the  highest  probability  would  be  35  percent  (group  2).  The  threshold  value  for  the 
maximum  chance  (35%  X  1.25)  is  43.74  percent. 

•  The  proportional  chance  criterion  is  calculated  by  squaring  the  proportions  of  each  group, 
with  a  calculated  value  of  33.36  percent  (.322  +  ,352  +  .332  =  .334)  and  a  threshold  value  of 
41.7  percent  (33.4%  x  1.25  =  41.7%). 

The  hit  ratios  for  the  analysis  and  holdout  samples  (86.7%  and  55.0%,  respectively)  exceed 
both  threshold  values  of  43.74  and  41.7  percent.  In  the  estimation  sample,  all  of  the  individual 
groups  surpass  both  threshold  values.  In  the  holdout  sample,  however,  group  2  has  a  hit  ratio  of  only 
40.9  percent,  and  it  increased  to  only  53.8  percent  in  the  analysis  sample.  These  results  show  that 
group  2  should  be  the  focus  of  improving  classification,  possibly  by  the  addition  of  independent 
variables  or  a  review  of  classification  of  firms  in  this  group  to  identify  the  characteristics  of  this 
group  not  represented  in  the  discriminant  function. 
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TABLE  20  Classification  Results  for  Three-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 
Classification  Results3' b- c 


Predicted  Group  Membership 


Actual  Group 

Less  than 

1  Year 

1  to  5  Years 

More  than 

5  Years 

Total 

Estimation 

Less  than  1  year 

21 

1 

0 

22 

Sample 

95.5 

4.5 

0.0 

1  to  5  years 

2 

7 

4 

13 

15.4 

53.8 

30  8 

More  than  5  years 

0 

1 

24 

25 

0.0 

4.0 

96.0 

Cross- 

Less  than  1  year 

21 

1 

0 

22 

validated 

95.5 

4.5 

0.0 

1  to  5  years 

2 

7 

4 

13 

15.4 

53  8 

30.8 

More  than  5  years 

0 

1 

24 

25 

0.0 

4.0 

96.0 

Holdout 

Less  than  1  year 

5 

3 

2 

10 

Sample 

50.0 

30.0 

20.0 

1  to  5  years 

1 

9 

12 

22 

45 

40.9 

54.5 

More  than  5  years 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

“86.7%  of  selected  original  grouped  case  cor  cctly  classified. 
b55.0%  of  unselected  original  grouped  c  ses  correctly  classified. 
c86.7%  of  selected  cross-validated  grouped  cases  correctly  classified. 


The  final  measure  of  classification  accuracy  is  Press’s  Q,  calculated  for  both  analysis  and  hold¬ 
out  samples.  It  tes  s  the  statistical  significance  that  the  classification  accuracy  is  better  than  chance. 

[60  -  (52  X  3)]2 

PreSS  S  [3  Estimation  Sample  — —  ..  76.8 


60(3  -  1) 


And  the  calculation  for  the  holdout  sample  is 


PreSS  S  Q  Holdout  Sample 


[40  -  (22  X  3)]2 
40(3-1) 


=  8.45 


Because  the  critical  value  at  a  .01  significance  level  is  6.63,  the  discriminant  analysis  can  be 
described  as  predicting  group  membership  better  than  chance. 

When  completed,  we  can  conclude  that  the  discriminant  model  is  valid  and  has  adequate  lev¬ 
els  of  statistical  and  practical  significance  for  all  groups.  The  markedly  lower  values  for  the  holdout 
sample  on  all  the  standards  of  comparison,  however,  support  the  concerns  raised  earlier  about  the 
overall  and  group-specific  hit  ratios. 

CASEWISE  DIAGNOSTICS  In  addition  to  the  classification  tables  showing  aggregate  results,  case- 
specific  information  is  also  available  detailing  the  classification  of  each  observation.  This  informa¬ 
tion  can  detail  the  specifics  of  the  classification  process  or  represent  the  classification  through  a 
territorial  map. 
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Case-Specific  Classification  Information.  A  series  of  case-specific  measures  is  available  for 
identifying  the  misclassified  cases  as  well  as  diagnosing  the  extent  of  each  misclassification.  Using 
this  information,  patterns  among  the  misclassified  may  be  identified. 

Table  21  contains  additional  classification  data  for  each  individual  case  that  was  misclassified 
(similar  information  is  also  available  for  all  other  cases,  but  was  omitted  for  space  considerations). 
The  basic  types  of  classification  information  include  the  following: 

•  Group  membership.  Both  the  actual  and  predicted  groups  are  shown  to  identify  each 
type  of  misclassification  (e.g.,  actual  membership  in  group  1,  but  predicted  in  group  2). 
In  this  instance,  we  see  the  8  cases  misclassified  in  the  analysis  sample  (verify  by  ad  ing 
the  off-diagonal  values  in  Table  20)  and  the  18  cases  misclassified  in  the  holdout  sample. 


TABLE  21  Misclassified  Predictions  for  Individual  Cases  in  the  Three-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 


GROUP  MEMBERSHIP 

DISCRIMINANT  SCORES 

CLASSIF  CATION  PROBABILITY 

Mahalanobis 

(X,) 

Distance  to 

Case  ID 

Actual 

Predicted 

Centroid* 

Function  1 

Function  2 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Analysis/Estimation  Sample 

10 

1 

2 

.175 

.81755 

1 .32387 

.04173 

.93645 

.02182 

8 

2 

1 

1.747 

-.78395 

-1.96454 

.75064 

.24904 

.00032 

100 

2 

1 

2.820 

-.70077 

-.11060 

.54280 

.39170 

.06550 

1 

2 

3 

2.947 

-.07613 

.70175 

.06527 

.28958 

.64515 

5 

2 

3 

3.217 

-  36224 

1.16458 

.05471 

.13646 

.80884 

37 

2 

3 

3.217 

-.36224 

1.16458 

.05471 

.13646 

.80884 

88 

2 

3 

2.390 

.99763 

.12476 

.00841 

.46212 

.52947 

58 

3 

2 

.727 

.30687 

-.16637 

.07879 

.70022 

.22099 

Holdout/Validation  Sample 

25 

1 

2 

1.723 

-.18552 

-2.02118 

.40554 

.59341 

.00104 

77 

1 

2 

.813 

.08688 

-.22477 

.13933 

.70042 

.16025 

97 

1 

2 

1.180 

-.41466 

-.57343 

.42296 

.54291 

.03412 

13 

1 

3 

.576 

1.77156 

2.26982 

.00000 

.00184 

.99816 

96 

1 

3 

3.428 

-.26535 

.75928 

.09917 

.27855 

.62228 

83 

2 

2.940 

-1.58531 

.40887 

.89141 

.08200 

.02659 

23 

2 

3 

.972 

.61462 

.99288 

.00399 

.10959 

.88641 

34 

2 

3 

1.717 

.86996 

.41413 

.00712 

.31048 

.68240 

39 

2 

3 

.694 

1.59148 

.82119 

.00028 

.08306 

.91667 

41 

2 

3 

2.220 

.30230 

.58670 

.02733 

.30246 

.67021 

42 

2 

3 

.210 

1 .08081 

1 .97869 

.00006 

.00665 

.99330 

55 

2 

3 

1.717 

.86996 

.41413 

.00712 

.31048 

.68240 

57 

2 

3 

6.041 

3.54521 

.47780 

.00000 

.04641 

.95359 

62 

2 

3 

4.088 

-.32690 

.52743 

.17066 

.38259 

.44675 

75 

2 

3 

2.947 

-.07613 

.70175 

.06527 

.28958 

.64515 

78 

2 

3 

.210 

1 .08081 

1 .97869 

.00006 

.00665 

.99330 

85 

2 

3 

2.390 

.99763 

.12476 

.00841 

.46212 

.52947 

89 

2 

3 

.689 

.54850 

1.51411 

.00119 

.03255 

.96625 

"Mahalanobis  distance  to  predicted  group  centroid. 
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•  Mahalanobis  distance  to  the  predicted  group  centroid.  Denotes  the  proximity  of  these 
misclassified  cases  to  the  predicted  group.  Some  observations,  such  as  case  10,  obviously  are 
similar  to  the  observations  of  the  predicted  group  rather  than  their  actual  group.  Other  observa¬ 
tions,  such  as  case  57  (Mahalanobis  distance  of  6.041 ),  are  likely  to  be  outliers  in  the  predicted 
group  as  well  as  the  actual  group.  The  territorial  map  discussed  in  the  next  section  graphically 
portrays  the  position  of  each  observation  and  assists  in  interpretation  of  the  distance  measures. 

•  Discriminant  scores.  The  discriminant  Z  score  for  each  case  on  each  discriminant  function 
provides  a  means  of  direct  comparison  between  cases  as  well  as  a  relative  positioning  versus 
the  group  means. 

•  Classification  probability.  Derived  from  use  of  the  discriminant  classificati  n  f  notions,  the 
probability  of  membership  for  each  group  is  given.  The  probability  alues  enable  the 
researcher  to  assess  the  extent  of  misclassification.  For  example,  two  cas  s,  85  and  89,  are 
the  same  type  of  misclassification  (actual  group  2,  predicted  group  3)  ut  quite  different  in 
their  misclassification  when  the  classification  probabilities  are  v  ewed.  Case  85  represents  a 
marginal  misclassification,  because  tbe  prediction  probability  for  tbe  actual  group  2  was  .462 
and  the  incorrect  predicted  group  3  was  only  slightly  higher  ( 529).  This  misclassification  is 
in  contrast  to  case  89,  where  tbe  actual  group  probabilit  was  .032  and  the  predicted  probabil¬ 
ity  for  group  3  (the  misclassified  group)  was  .966.  In  both  situations  of  a  misclassification,  the 
extent  or  magnitude  varies  widely. 

The  researcher  should  evaluate  the  extent  of  misclassifi  ation  for  each  case.  Cases  that  are  obvious 
misclassifications  should  be  selected  for  additional  analysis  (profiling,  examining  additional  vari¬ 
ables,  etc.)  discussed  in  the  two-group  analysi 

Territorial  Map.  The  analysis  of  misclassified  cases  can  be  supplemented  by  the  graphical 
examination  of  the  individual  observations  by  plotting  them  based  on  their  discriminant  Z 
scores. 

Figure  9  plots  each  ob  e  vation  based  on  its  two  rotated  discriminant  Z  scores  with  an 
overlay  of  the  territorial  map  representing  the  boundaries  of  the  cutting  scores  for  each  function. 
In  viewing  each  group’s  dispersion  around  the  group  centroid,  we  can  observe  several  findings: 

•  Group  3  (More  than  5  years)  is  most  concentrated,  with  little  overlap  with  the  other  two 
groups  as  hown  in  the  classification  matrix  where  only  one  observation  was  misclassified 
(seeTa  le20). 

•  Group  1  (Less  than  1  year)  is  tbe  least  compact,  but  tbe  range  of  cases  does  not  overlap  to  any 
gre  t  degree  with  the  other  groups,  thus  making  predictions  much  better  than  might  be  expected 
or  such  a  diverse  group.  The  only  misclassified  cases  that  are  substantially  different  are  case  10, 
which  is  close  to  the  centroid  for  group  2,  and  case  13,  which  is  close  to  the  centroid  of  group  3. 
Both  of  these  cases  merit  further  investigation  as  to  their  similarities  to  the  other  groups. 

•  Both  of  these  groups  are  in  contrast  to  group  2  (1  to  5  years),  which  can  be  seen  to  have 
substantial  overlap  with  group  3  and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  group  1  (Less  than  1  year).  This 
overlap  results  in  the  lowest  levels  of  classification  accuracy  in  both  the  analysis  and  holdout 
samples. 

•  The  overlap  tbat  occurs  between  groups  2  and  3  in  the  center  and  right  of  the  graph  suggests 
the  possible  existence  of  a  fourth  group.  Analysis  could  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  actual 
length  of  time  of  customers,  perhaps  with  the  customers  over  1  year  divided  into  three  groups 
instead  of  two. 

The  graphical  portrayal  is  useful  not  only  for  identifying  these  misclassified  cases  that  may 
form  a  new  group,  but  also  in  identifying  outliers.  The  preceding  discussion  identifies  possible 
options  for  identifying  outliers  (case  57)  as  well  as  tbe  possibility  of  group  redefinition  between 
groups  2  and  3. 
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Stage  5:  Interpretation  of  Three-Group  Discriminant  Analysis  Results 

The  next  stage  of  the  discriminant  analysis  involves  a  series  of  steps  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
discriminant  functions. 

•  Calculate  the  loadings  for  each  function  and  review  the  rotation  of  the  functions  for  purposes 
of  simplifying  interpretation. 

•  Examine  the  contributions  of  the  predictor  variables:  (a)  to  each  function  separately 
(i.e.,  discriminant  loadings),  (b)  cumulatively  across  multiple  discriminant  functions  with 
the  potency  index,  and  (c)  graphically  in  a  two-dimensional  solution  to  understand  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  each  group  and  the  interpretation  of  the  relevant  variables  in  dete  mining  this 
position. 


DISCRIMINANT  LOADINGS  AND  THEIR  ROTATION  Once  the  discriminant  functions  are  calcu¬ 
lated,  they  are  correlated  with  all  the  independent  variables,  even  thos  not  used  in  the  discriminant 
function,  to  develop  a  structure  (loadings)  matrix.  This  proced  r  enables  us  to  see  where  the 
discrimination  would  occur  if  all  the  independent  variables  we  i  eluded  in  the  model  (i.e.,  if  none 
were  excluded  by  multicollinearity  or  lack  of  statistical  significance). 

Discriminant  Loadings.  The  unrotated  loadings  re  resent  the  association  of  each  independ¬ 
ent  variable  with  each  function,  even  if  not  included  in  the  discriminant  function.  Discriminant 
loadings,  similar  to  factor  loadings,  are  the  correla  ions  between  each  independent  variable  and  the 
discriminant  score. 

Table  19  contains  the  structure  matrix  of  unrotated  discriminant  loadings  for  both  discriminant 
functions.  Selecting  variables  with  loadings  of  .40  or  above  as  descriptive  of  the  functions,  we  see  that 
function  1  has  five  variables  exceeding  .40  (X9,  >f18,  >f16,  Xn,  and  X£,  and  four  variables  are  descrip¬ 
tive  of  function  2  (X&  X18,  X17,  and  X9).  Even  though  we  could  use  these  variables  to  describe  each 
function,  we  are  laced  with  the  issue  that  three  variables  {X9,  X^  and  X18)  have  double  loadings  (vari¬ 
ables  selected  as  descriptive  of  both  functions).  If  we  were  to  proceed  with  the  unrotated  loadings, 
each  function  would  share  more  variables  with  the  other  than  it  would  have  as  unique. 

The  lack  of  distin  tiveness  of  the  loadings  with  each  variable  descriptive  of  a  single  function 
can  be  addressed  by  rotation  of  the  structure  matrix,  just  as  was  done  with  factor  loadings. 

Rotation.  After  the  discriminant  function  loadings  are  calculated,  they  can  be  rotated 
to  redistribute  the  variance  (similar  to  rotation  of  factors).  Basically,  rotation  preserves  the  orig¬ 
inal  stru  ure  and  reliability  of  the  discriminant  models  while  making  them  easier  to  interpret 
sub  tantively. 

The  rotation  of  discriminant  functions,  however,  is  an  option  in  many  software  programs. 
In  SPSS,  for  example,  the  rotated  discriminant  function  coefficients  can  be  obtained  only  through 
the  use  of  command  syntax  rather  than  the  “pull  down”  menus.  Examples  of  using  command  syntax 
in  SPSS  and  the  specific  syntax  used  for  discriminant  analysis  are  provided  on  the  Web  at 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 

In  the  present  application  we  chose  the  most  widely  used  procedure  of  VARIMAX  rotation. 
The  rotation  affects  the  function  coefficients  and  discriminant  loadings,  as  well  as  the  calculation 
of  the  discriminant  Z  scores  and  the  group  centroids  (see  Table  19).  Examining  the  rotated  versus 
unrotated  coefficients  or  loadings  reveals  a  somewhat  more  simplified  set  of  results  (i.e.,  loadings 
tend  to  separate  into  high  versus  low  values  instead  of  being  midrange).  The  rotated  loadings  allow 
for  much  more  distinct  interpretations  of  each  function: 

•  Function  1  is  now  described  by  three  variables  (X18,  X9,  and  X16) 

that  comprised  the  Postsale  Customer  Service  factor  during  factor  analysis. 
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plus  Xu  and  X17.  Thus,  customer  service,  plus  product  line  and  price  flexibility,  are  the 
descriptors  of  function  1 . 

•  Function  2  shows  only  one  variable,  X6  (Product  Quality),  that  has  a  loading  above  .40 
for  the  second  function.  Although  X17  has  a  value  just  under  the  threshold  (—.356),  this 
variable  has  a  higher  loading  on  the  first  function,  which  makes  it  a  descriptor  of  that 
function.  Thus,  the  second  function  can  be  described  by  the  single  variable  of  Product 
Quality. 

With  two  or  more  estimated  functions,  rotation  can  be  a  powerful  tool  that  should  always  be  consid¬ 
ered  to  increase  the  interpretability  of  the  results.  In  our  example,  each  of  the  variables  entered  into 
the  stepwise  process  was  descriptive  of  one  of  the  discriminant  functions.  What  we  must  do  now  is 
assess  the  impact  of  each  variable  in  terms  of  the  overall  discriminant  analysis  (i.e.,  across  both 
functions). 

ASSESSING  THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  PREDICTOR  VARIABLES  Having  described  the  discriminant 
functions  in  terms  of  the  independent  variables — both  those  used  in  the  discriminant  functions  and 
those  not  included  in  the  functions — we  turn  our  attention  to  gaining  a  bet  er  understanding  of  the 
impact  of  the  functions  themselves  and  then  the  individual  variables 

Impact  of  the  Individual  Functions.  The  first  task  is  to  ex  mine  the  discriminant  functions 
in  terms  of  how  they  differentiate  between  the  groups. 

We  start  by  examining  the  group  centroids  on  the  two  f  notions  as  shown  in  Table  19.  An  eas¬ 
ier  approach  is  through  viewing  the  territorial  map  (Fig  re  9): 

•  Examining  the  group  centroids  and  the  distribution  of  cases  in  each  group,  we  see  that  func¬ 
tion  1  primarily  differentiates  between  group  1  versus  groups  2  and  3,  whereas  function  2 
distinguishes  between  group  3  versu  groups  1  and  2. 

•  The  overlap  and  misclassification  of  the  cases  of  groups  2  and  3  can  be  addressed  by  exam¬ 
ining  the  strength  of  the  discriminant  functions  and  the  groups  differentiated  by  each. 
Looking  back  to  Table  19,  function  1  was  by  far  the  most  potent  discriminator,  and  it 
primarily  separated  group  from  the  other  groups,  function  2,  which  separated  group  3  from 
the  others,  was  much  weaker  in  terms  of  discriminating  power.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
greatest  overlap  and  misclassification  would  occur  between  groups  2  and  3,  which  are  differ¬ 
entiated  primari  y  by  function  2. 

This  graphical  ap  ach  illustrates  the  differences  in  the  groups  due  to  the  discriminant  func¬ 
tions  but  it  do  s  not  provide  a  basis  for  explaining  these  differences  in  terms  of  the  independent 
variables. 

To  ass  ss  the  contributions  of  the  individual  variables,  the  researcher  has  a  number  of 
meas  res  to  employ — discriminant  loadings,  univariate  F  ratios,  and  the  potency  index.  The 
techn  ques  involved  in  the  use  of  discriminant  loadings  and  the  univariate  F  ratios  were  discussed  in 
he  two-group  example.  We  will  examine  in  more  detail  the  potency  index,  a  method  of  assessing  a 
ariable’s  contribution  across  multiple  discriminant  functions. 

Potency  Index.  The  potency  index  is  an  additional  interpretational  technique  quite  useful  in 
situations  with  more  than  one  discriminant  function.  Even  though  it  must  be  calculated  “by  hand,” 
it  is  very  useful  in  portraying  each  individual  variable’s  contribution  across  all  discriminant 
functions. 

The  potency  index  reflects  both  the  loadings  of  each  variable  and  the  relative  discriminatory 
power  of  each  function.  The  rotated  loadings  represent  the  correlation  between  the  independent 
variable  and  the  discriminant  Z  score.  Thus,  the  squared  loading  is  the  variance  in  the  independent 
variable  associated  with  the  discriminant  function.  By  weighting  the  explained  variance  of  each 
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function  by  the  relative  discriminatory  power  of  the  functions  and  summing  across  functions,  the 
potency  index  represents  the  total  discriminating  effect  of  each  variable  across  all  discriminant 
functions. 

Table  22  provides  the  details  on  calculating  a  potency  index  for  each  of  the  independent  vari¬ 
ables.  Comparing  the  variables  on  their  potency  index  reveals  the  following: 

•  X18  (Delivery  Speed)  is  the  independent  variable  providing  the  greatest  discrimination 
between  the  three  types  of  customer  groups. 

•  It  is  followed  in  impact  by  four  variables  not  included  in  the  discriminant  function  (X9,  *16, 
Xu,  and  X17). 

•  The  second  variable  in  the  discriminant  function  (Xg)  has  only  the  sixth  highest  potency  value. 

Why  does  X6have  only  the  sixth  highest  potency  value  even  though  it  was  o  e  of  the  two  variables 
included  in  the  discriminant  function? 

•  First,  remember  that  multicollinearity  affects  stepwise  solut  on  due  to  redundancy  among 
highly  multicollinear  variables.  X9  and  X16  were  the  two  variables  highly  associated  with 
X18  (forming  the  Customer  Service  factor),  thus  i  impact  in  a  univariate  sense, 
reflected  in  the  potency  index,  was  not  needed  in  th  d  scriminant  function  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  X18. 

•  The  other  two  variables,  Xu  and  X17,  did  ent  r  through  the  stepwise  procedure,  but  were 
removed  once  X6  was  added,  again  due  to  m  lti  ollinearity.  Thus,  their  greater  discriminating 
power  is  reflected  in  their  potency  va  u  s  even  though  they  too  were  not  needed  in  the 
discriminant  function  once  X6  was  added  with  X18  in  the  discriminant  function. 

•  Finally,  X6,  the  second  variable  in  he  discriminant  function,  has  a  low  potency  value  because 
it  is  associated  with  the  second  discriminant  function,  which  has  relatively  little  discriminat¬ 
ing  impact  when  compared  t  the  first  function.  Thus,  although  X6  is  a  necessary  element  in 
discriminating  among  the  thr  e  groups,  its  overall  impact  is  less  than  those  variables  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  first  function. 

Remember  that  potenc  values  can  be  calculated  for  all  independent  variables,  even  if  not  in  the 
discriminant  function(s),  because  they  are  based  on  discriminant  loadings.  The  intent  of  the 
potency  index  is  t  provide  for  the  interpretation  in  just  such  instances  where  multicollinearity 
or  other  factor  may  have  prevented  a  variable(s)  from  being  included  in  the  discriminant 
function. 

An  Overview  of  the  Empirical  Measures  of  Impact.  As  seen  in  the  prior  discussions,  the 
discriminatory  power  of  variables  in  discriminant  analysis  is  reflected  in  many  different  measures, 
eac  providing  a  unique  role  in  the  interpretation  of  the  discriminant  results.  By  combining  all  of 
these  measures  in  our  evaluation  of  the  variables,  we  can  achieve  a  well-rounded  perspective  on 
how  each  variable  fits  into  the  discriminant  results. 

Table  23  presents  the  three  preferred  interpretive  measures  (rotated  loadings,  univariate 
F  ratio,  and  potency  index)  for  each  of  the  independent  variables.  The  results  support  the  stepwise 
analysis,  although  several  cases  illustrate  the  impact  of  multicollinearity  on  the  procedures  and  the 
results. 

•  Two  variables  (X9  and  X18)  have  the  greatest  individual  impact  as  evidenced  by  their 
univariate  F  values.  However,  because  both  are  also  highly  associated  (as  evidenced  by 
their  inclusion  on  the  Customer  Service  factor),  only  one  will  be  included  in  a  stepwise  solu¬ 
tion.  Even  though  X9  has  a  marginally  higher  univariate  F  value,  the  ability  of  X18  to  provide 
better  discrimination  between  all  of  the  groups  (as  evidenced  by  its  larger  minimum 
Mahalanobis  D2  value  described  earlier)  made  it  a  better  candidate  for  inclusion.  Thus,  X9,  on 
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TABLE  23  Summary  of  Interpretive  Measures  for  Three-Group  Discriminant  Analysis 


Rotated  Discriminant 
Function  Loadings 

Function  1  Function  2 

Univariate 

F  Ratio 

Potency  Index 

X6  Product  Quality 

-.257 

.967 

32.311 

.139 

X7  E-Commerce  Activities 

.061 

-.207 

1.221 

.060 

X8  Technical  Support 

.033 

.008 

.782 

001 

X9  Complaint  Resolution 

.739 

.039 

40.292 

.500 

X|0  Advertising 

.165 

-.138 

1.147 

.027 

X| !  Product  Line 

.529 

.137 

32.583 

.258 

Xyi  Salesforce  Image 

.061 

-.198 

1.708 

.007 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

-.001 

-.080 

9.  32 

.001 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

.081 

.044 

2.  19 

.006 

X15  New  Products 

.096 

.080 

.216 

.009 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.546 

.143 

25.048 

.275 

X\7  Price  Flexibility 

.470 

-.356 

12.551 

.213 

X|8  Delivery  Speed 

.967 

-.257 

40.176 

.861 

an  individual  basis,  has  a  comparable  dis  riminating  power,  but  Xjg  will  be  seen  to  work  bet¬ 
ter  in  combination  with  other  variables 

•  Three  additional  variables  (X6  Xn,  and  X)6)  are  next  highest  in  impact,  but  only  one,  X6,  is 
retained  in  the  discriminant  fun  don.  Note  that  X,6  is  highly  correlated  with  X18  (both  part 
of  the  Customer  Service  factor)  and  not  included  in  the  discriminant  function,  whereas  Xn 
did  enter  the  discriminant  function,  but  was  one  of  those  variables  removed  after  X6  was 
added. 

•  Finally,  two  variables  (X17  and  X13)  had  almost  equal  univariate  effects,  but  only  X17  had  a 
substantial  association  with  one  of  the  discriminant  functions  (a  loading  of  .470  on  the  first 
function)  T  result  is  that  even  though  Xl7  can  be  considered  descriptive  of  the  first  function 
and  considered  having  an  impact  in  discrimination  based  in  these  functions,  X13  does  not  have 
any  mpact,  either  in  association  with  these  two  functions  or  in  addition  once  these  functions 
are  accounted  for. 

•  All  of  the  remaining  variables  had  low  univariate  F  values  and  low  potency  values,  indicative 
of  little  or  no  impact  in  both  a  univariate  and  multivariate  sense. 

Of  particular  note  is  the  interpretation  of  the  two  dimensions  of  discrimination.  This  interpretation 
can  be  done  solely  through  examination  of  the  loadings,  but  is  complemented  by  a  graphical  display 
of  the  discriminant  loadings,  as  described  in  the  following  section. 

Graphical  Display  of  Discriminant  Loadings.  To  depict  the  differences  in  terms  of  the  pre¬ 
dictor  variables,  the  loadings  and  the  group  centroids  can  be  plotted  in  reduced  discriminant  space. 
As  noted  earlier,  the  most  valid  representation  is  the  use  of  stretched  attribute  vectors  and  group 
centroids. 

Table  24  shows  the  calculations  for  stretching  both  the  discriminant  loadings  (used  for  attri¬ 
bute  vectors)  and  the  group  centroids.  The  plotting  process  always  involves  all  the  variables 
included  in  the  model  by  the  stepwise  procedure  (in  our  example,  X6  and  X]8).  However,  we  will 
also  plot  the  variables  not  included  in  the  discriminant  function  if  their  respective  univariate  F  ratios 
are  significant,  which  adds  X9,  Xn,  and  X16  to  the  reduced  discriminant  space.  This  procedure 
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TABLE  24  Calculation  of  the  Stretched  Attribute  Vectors  and  Group  Centroids  in  Reduced 
Discriminant  Space 

Independent  Variables 

Rotated  Discriminant 
Function  Loadings 

Univariate 

F  Ratio 

Reduced  Space 
Coordinates 

Function  1 

Function  2 

Function  1 

Function  2 

X6  Product  Quality 

-.257 

.967 

32.311 

-8.303 

31.244 

Xj  E-Commerce  Activities3 

.061 

-.207 

1.221 

X8  Technical  Support3 

.033 

.008 

.782 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

.739 

.039 

40.292 

29.776 

.571 

X|0  Advertising3 

.165 

-.138 

1.147 

X| !  Product  Line 

.529 

.137 

32.583 

17.236 

4.464 

X12  Salesforce  Image3 

.061 

-.198 

1.708 

X13  Competitive  Pricing3 

-.001 

-.080 

9.432 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims3 

.081 

.044 

2.619 

X-]  5  New  Products3 

.096 

.080 

.216 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.546 

.143 

25.048 

13.676 

3.581 

Xyj  Price  Flexibility3 

.470 

-.356 

12  551 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.967 

-.257 

40  176 

38.850 

-10.325 

“Variables  with  nonsignificant  univariate  rations  are  not  plotted  in  red  ced  space. 

Reduced  Space 

Group  Centroids 

Approximate  F  Value 

Coordinates 

Function  1 

Function  2 

F  nction  1 

Function  2 

Function  1 

Function  2 

Group  1 :  Less 

than  1  year  -1.911 

-1 .274 

66.01 1 

56.954 

-126.147 

-72.559 

Group  2:  1  to 

5  years  .597 

-.968 

66.01 1 

56.954 

39.408 

-55.131 

Group  3:  More 

than  5  years  1.371 

1.625 

66.01 1 

56.954 

90.501 

92.550 

shows  the  impo  tance  of  collinear  variables  that  were  not  included  in  the  final  stepwise  model,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  p  te  cy  index. 

The  plots  of  the  stretched  attribute  vectors  for  the  rotated  discriminant  loadings  are  shown  in 
Figure  10,  which  is  based  on  the  reduced  space  coordinates  for  both  the  five  variables  used  to 
describe  the  discriminant  functions  and  each  of  the  groups  (see  Table  24).  The  vectors  plotted 
u  ing  this  procedure  point  to  the  groups  having  the  highest  mean  on  the  respective  independent  vari- 
ble  and  away  from  the  groups  having  the  lowest  mean  scores.  Thus,  interpretation  of  the  plot  in 
Figure  10  indicates  the  following: 

*  As  noted  in  the  territorial  map  and  analysis  of  group  centroids,  the  first  discriminant  function 
distinguishes  between  group  1  versus  groups  2  and  3,  whereas  the  second  discriminant  func¬ 
tion  separates  group  3  from  groups  1  and  2. 

•  The  correspondence  of  Xn,  X16,  X9,  and  X18  with  the X  axis  reflects  their  association  with  the 
first  discriminant  function,  but  we  see  that  only  X6  is  associated  with  the  second  discriminant 
function.  The  figure  graphically  illustrates  the  rotated  loadings  for  each  function  and  distin¬ 
guishes  the  variables  descriptive  of  each  function. 
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Stage  6:  Validation  of  the  Discriminant  Results 

The  hit  ratios  for  the  cross-classification  and  ho  dout  matrices  can  be  used  to  assess  the  internal  and 
external  validity,  respectively,  of  the  discrim  nant  analysis.  If  the  hit  ratios  exceed  the  threshold 
values  on  the  comparison  standards,  then  validity  is  established.  As  described  earlier,  the  threshold 
values  are  41.7  percent  for  the  proportional  chance  criterion  and  43.7  percent  for  the  maximum 
chance  criterion.  The  classificat  on  results  shown  in  Table  20  provide  the  following  support  for 
validity: 

Internal  validity  is  assessed  by  the  cross-classification  approach,  where  the  discriminant 
model  is  estimated  by  1  aving  out  one  case  and  then  predicting  that  case  with  the  estimated  model. 
This  process  is  done  in  turn  for  each  observation,  such  that  an  observation  never  influences  the  dis¬ 
criminant  model  th  t  predicts  its  group  classification. 

As  seen  in  T  ble  20,  the  overall  hit  ratio  for  the  cross-classification  approach  of  86.7  substan¬ 
tially  exceeds  both  standards,  both  overall  and  for  each  group.  However,  even  though  all  three 
groups  als  ave  individual  hit  ratios  above  the  standards,  the  group  2  hit  ratio  (53.8)  is  substantially 
less  t  an  that  over  the  other  two  groups. 

External  validity  is  addressed  through  the  holdout  sample,  which  is  a  completely  separate 
sample  that  uses  the  discriminant  functions  estimated  with  the  analysis  sample  for  group 
prediction. 

In  our  example,  the  holdout  sample  has  an  overall  hit  ratio  of  55.0  percent,  which  exceeds  both 
threshold  values,  although  not  to  the  extent  found  in  the  cross-classification  approach.  Group  2, 
however,  did  not  exceed  either  threshold  value.  When  the  misclassifications  are  analyzed,  we  see  that 
more  cases  are  misclassified  into  group  3  than  correctly  classified  into  group  2,  which  suggests  that 
these  misclassified  cases  be  examined  for  the  possibility  of  a  redefinition  of  groups  2  and  3  to  create 
a  new  group. 

The  researcher  is  also  encouraged  to  extend  the  validation  process  through  profiling  the 
groups  on  additional  sets  of  variables  or  applying  the  discriminant  function  to  another  sample(s) 
representative  of  the  overall  population  or  segments  within  the  population.  Moreover,  analysis  of 
the  misclassified  cases  will  help  establish  whether  any  additional  variables  are  needed  or  whether 
the  dependent  group  classifications  need  revision. 
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A  Managerial  Overview 

The  discriminant  analysis  aimed  at  understanding  the  perceptual  differences  of  customers  based 
on  their  length  of  time  as  an  HBAT  customer.  Hopefully,  examining  differences  in  HBAT  per¬ 
ceptions  based  on  tenure  as  a  customer  will  identify  perceptions  that  are  critical  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  customer  relationship,  which  is  typified  by  those  customers  of  long  standing.  Three 
customer  groups  were  formed — less  than  1  year,  1  to  5  years,  and  more  than  5  years — and  HBAT 
perceptions  were  measured  on  13  variables.  The  analysis  produced  several  major  findings,  both 
in  terms  of  the  types  of  variables  that  distinguished  between  the  groups  and  the  patterns  of 
changes  over  time: 

•  First,  there  are  two  dimensions  of  discrimination  between  the  three  customer  gro  p  .  The 
first  dimension  is  typified  by  higher  perceptions  of  customer  service  (Complaint 
Resolution,  Delivery  Speed,  and  Order  &  Billing),  along  with  Product  i  e  and  Price 
Flexibility.  In  contrast,  the  second  dimension  is  characterized  solely  in  te  ms  of  Product 
Quality. 

•  Profiling  the  three  groups  on  these  two  dimensions  and  variables  as  ociated  with  each  dimen¬ 
sion  enables  management  to  understand  the  perceptual  differenc  s  mong  them. 

•  Group  1,  customers  of  less  than  1  year,  generally  has  the  lowe  t  perceptions  of  HBAT.  For 
the  three  customer  service  variables  (Complaint  Resolution,  Order  &  Billing,  and  Delivery 
Speed)  these  customers  are  lower  than  either  other  g  oup.  For  Product  Quality,  Product 
Line,  and  Competitive  Pricing,  this  group  is  comp  rable  to  group  2  (customers  of  1  to  5 
years),  but  still  has  lower  perceptions  than  cus  o  ers  of  more  than  5  years.  Only  for  Price 
Flexibility  is  this  group  comparable  to  the  oldest  customers,  and  both  have  lower  values 
than  the  customers  of  1  to  5  years.  Ov  rail,  the  perceptions  of  these  newest  customers 
follow  the  expected  pattern  of  being  ower  than  other  customers,  but  hopefully  improving 
as  they  remain  customers  over  time. 

•  Group  2,  customers  of  between  1  and  5  years,  has  similarities  to  both  the  newest  and 
oldest  customers.  On  the  three  customer  service  variables,  they  are  comparable  to  group  3 
(customers  of  more  than  5  years).  For  Product  Quality,  Product  Line,  and  Competitive 
Pricing,  their  perception  are  more  comparable  to  the  newer  customers  (and  lower  than  the 
oldest  customers)  Th  y  hold  the  highest  perceptions  of  the  three  groups  on  Price 
Flexibility. 

•  Group  3,  representing  those  customer  of  5  years  or  more,  holds  the  most  favorable  percep¬ 
tions  of  HBAT  as  would  be  expected.  Although  they  are  comparable  to  the  customers  of 
group  2  o  the  three  customer  service  variables  (with  both  groups  greater  than  group  1), 
they  ar  significantly  higher  than  customers  in  the  other  two  groups  in  terms  of  Product 
Q  a  ity.  Product  Line,  and  Competitive  Pricing.  Thus,  this  group  represents  those 

ustomers  that  have  the  positive  perceptions  and  have  progressed  in  establishing  a  customer 
relationship  through  the  strength  of  their  perceptions. 

Using  the  three  customer  groups  as  indicators  in  the  development  of  customer  relation¬ 
ships,  we  can  identify  two  stages  in  which  HBAT  perceptions  change  in  this  development 
process: 

•  Stage  1.  The  first  set  of  perceptions  to  change  is  that  related  to  customer  service  (seen  in  the 
differences  between  groups  1  and  2).  This  stage  reflects  the  ability  of  HBAT  to  positively 
affect  perceptions  with  service-related  operations. 

•  Stage  2.  A  longer-run  development  is  needed  to  foster  improvements  in  more  core  elements 
(Product  Quality,  Product  Line,  and  Competitive  Pricing).  When  these  changes  occur,  the 
customer  hopefully  becomes  more  committed  to  the  relationship,  as  evidenced  by  a  long 
tenure  with  HBAT. 
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*  It  should  be  noted  that  evidence  exists  that  numerous  customers  make  the  transition  through 
stage  2  more  quickly  than  the  5  years  as  shown  by  the  substantial  number  of  customers  who 
have  been  customers  between  1  and  5  years,  yet  hold  the  same  perceptions  as  those  long-time 
customers.  Thus,  I  MAT  can  expect  that  certain  customers  can  move  through  this  process  pos¬ 
sible  quite  quickly,  and  further  analysis  on  these  customers  may  identify  characteristics  that 
facilitate  the  development  of  customer  relationships. 

Thus,  management  is  presented  managerial  input  for  strategic  and  tactical  planning  from  not 
only  the  direct  results  of  the  discriminant  analysis,  but  also  from  the  classification  errors. 


Summary 

The  underlying  nature,  concepts,  and  approach  to  multi¬ 
ple  discriminant  analysis  have  been  presented.  Basic 
guidelines  for  its  application  and  interpretation  were 
included  to  clarify  further  the  methodological  concepts. 
This  chapter  helps  you  to  do  the  following: 

State  the  circumstances  under  which  linear  discrim¬ 
inant  analysis  should  be  used  instead  of  multiple 
regression.  In  choosing  an  appropriate  analytical 
technique,  we  sometimes  encounter  a  problem  that 
involves  a  categorical  dependent  variable  and  several 
metric  independent  variables.  Recall  that  the  single 
dependent  variable  in  regression  was  measured  metri¬ 
cally.  Multiple  discriminant  analysis  is  one  of  the 
appropriate  statistical  techniques  when  the  research 
problem  involves  a  single  categorical  depend  n  vari¬ 
able  and  several  metric  independent  variables.  In  many 
cases,  the  dependent  variable  consists  of  two  groups  or 
classifications,  for  example,  male  versus  female,  high 
versus  low,  or  good  versus  bad.  In  other  instances, 
more  than  two  groups  are  involved,  such  as  low, 
medium,  and  high  classifications  Discriminant  analy¬ 
sis  is  capable  of  handling  it  er  two  groups  or  multiple 
(three  or  more)  groups  The  results  of  a  discriminant 
analysis  can  assist  in  pro  iling  the  intergroup  character¬ 
istics  of  the  subjec  and  in  assigning  them  to  their 
appropriate  groups 

Identify  the  major  issues  relating  to  types  of  vari¬ 
ables  use  and  sample  size  required  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  d  scriminant  analysis.  To  apply  discriminant 
analysis,  the  researcher  first  must  specify  which  vari¬ 
ables  are  to  be  independent  measures  and  which  vari¬ 
able  is  to  be  the  dependent  measure.  The  researcher 
should  focus  on  the  dependent  variable  first.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  dependent  variable  groups  (categories)  can  be 
two  or  more,  but  these  groups  must  be  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive  and  exhaustive.  After  a  decision  has  been  made  on 
the  dependent  variable,  the  researcher  must  decide 


which  independent  variables  to  elude  in  the  analysis. 
Independent  variables  are  s  lected  in  two  ways:  (1)  by 
identifying  variables  eit  er  from  previous  research  or 
from  the  theoretical  m  del  underlying  the  research 
question,  and  (2)  y  tilizing  the  researcher’s  knowl¬ 
edge  and  intuit  on  to  select  variables  for  which  no 
previous  rese  h  or  theory  exists  but  that  logically 
might  be  r  lated  to  predicting  the  dependent  variable 
groups. 

Discriminant  analysis,  like  the  other  multivariate 
t  chniques,  is  affected  by  the  size  of  the  sample  being 
analyzed.  A  ratio  of  20  observations  for  each  predictor 
variable  is  recommended.  Because  the  results  become 
unstable  as  the  sample  size  decreases  relative  to  the 
number  of  independent  variables,  the  minimum  size 
recommended  is  five  observations  per  independent 
variable.  The  sample  size  of  each  group  also  must  be 
considered.  At  a  minimum,  the  smallest  group  size  of  a 
category  must  exceed  the  number  of  independent  vari¬ 
ables.  As  a  practical  guideline,  each  category  should 
have  at  least  20  observations.  Even  if  all  categories 
exceed  20  observations,  however,  the  researcher  also 
must  consider  the  relative  sizes  of  the  groups.  Wide  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  sizes  of  the  groups  will  affect  the  estimation 
of  the  discriminant  function  and  the  classification  of 
observations. 

Understand  the  assumptions  underlying  discriminant 
analysis  in  assessing  its  appropriateness  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  problem.  The  assumptions  for  discriminant  analy¬ 
sis  relate  to  both  the  statistical  processes  involved  in  the 
estimation  and  classification  procedures  and  issues 
affecting  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  The  key 
assumptions  for  deriving  the  discriminant  function  are 
multivariate  normality  of  the  independent  variables  and 
unknown  (but  equal)  dispersion  and  covariance  structures 
(matrices)  for  the  groups  as  defined  by  the  dependent 
variable.  If  the  assumptions  are  violated,  the  researcher 
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should  understand  the  impact  on  the  results  that  can  be 
expected  and  consider  alternative  methods  for  analysis 
(e.g.,  logistic  regression). 

Describe  the  two  computation  approaches  for  discrim¬ 
inant  analysis  and  the  method  for  assessing  overall 
model  fit.  The  two  approaches  for  discriminant  analysis 
are  the  simultaneous  (direct)  method  and  the  stepwise 
method.  Simultaneous  estimation  involves  computing  the 
discriminant  function  by  considering  all  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  variables  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  the  discriminant 
function  is  computed  based  upon  the  entire  set  of  inde¬ 
pendent  variables,  regardless  of  the  discriminating  power 
of  each  independent  variable.  Stepwise  estimation  is  an 
alternative  to  the  simultaneous  approach.  It  involves 
entering  the  independent  variables  into  the  discriminant 
function  one  at  a  time  on  the  basis  of  their  discriminating 
power.  The  stepwise  approach  follows  a  sequential 
process  of  adding  or  deleting  variables  to  the  discriminant 
function.  After  the  discriminant  function(s)  is  estimated, 
the  researcher  must  evaluate  the  significance  or  fit  of  the 
discriminant  function(s).  When  a  simultaneous  approach 
is  used,  Wilks’  lambda.  Hotelling’s  trace,  and  Pillai’s 
criterion  all  evaluate  the  statistical  significance  of  the 
discriminatory  power  of  the  discriminant  function(s).  If  a 
stepwise  method  is  used  to  estimate  the  discriminant  func¬ 
tion,  the  Mahalanobis  D2  and  Rao’s  V  measures  are  most 
appropriate  to  assess  fit 

Explain  what  a  classification  matrix  is  and  how 
to  develop  one,  and  describe  the  ways  to  evaiua  e  the 
predictive  accuracy  of  the  discriminant  function. 

The  statistical  tests  for  assessing  the  significance  of  the 
discriminant  function(s)  only  assess  the  degree  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  groups  based  on  t  e  discriminant  Z 
scores,  but  do  not  indicate  how  well  he  functions)  pre¬ 
dicts.  To  determine  the  predic  ive  ability  of  a  discrimi¬ 
nant  function,  the  researcher  ust  construct  classification 
matrices.  The  classification  matrix  procedure  provides  a 
perspective  on  practic  1  significance  rather  than  statisti¬ 
cal  significance.  Before  a  classification  matrix  can  be 
constructed,  however,  the  researcher  must  determine  the 
cutting  scor  for  each  discriminant  function.  The  cutting 
score  represents  the  dividing  point  used  to  classify  obser¬ 
vations  into  each  of  the  groups  based  on  discriminant 
function  score.  The  calculation  of  a  cutting  score 
between  any  two  groups  is  based  on  the  two  group  cen¬ 
troids  (group  mean  of  the  discriminant  scores)  and  the 
relative  size  of  the  two  groups.  The  results  of  the  classifi¬ 
cation  procedure  are  presented  in  matrix  form.  The 
entries  on  the  diagonal  of  the  matrix  represent  the 


number  of  individuals  correctly  classified.  The  numbers 
off  the  diagonal  represent  the  incorrect  classifications. 
The  percentage  correctly  classified,  also  termed  the  hit 
ratio,  reveals  how  well  the  discriminant  function  predicts 
the  objects.  If  the  costs  of  misclassifying  are  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  for  all  groups,  the  optimal  cutting  score  will 
be  the  one  that  will  misclassify  the  fewest  number  of 
objects  across  all  groups.  If  the  misclassification  costs 
are  unequal,  the  optimum  cutting  score  will  be  the  one 
that  minimizes  the  costs  of  misclassification.  To  e  al  ate 
the  hit  ratio,  we  must  look  at  chance  classification  When 
the  group  sizes  are  equal,  determination  of  chance  classi¬ 
fication  is  based  on  the  number  of  gro  ps  When  the 
group  sizes  are  unequal,  calculating  c  an  e  classification 
can  be  done  two  ways:  maximum  c  ance  and  propor¬ 
tional  chance. 

Tell  how  to  identify  indep  ndent  variables  with 
discriminatory  power  If  the  discriminant  function  is 
statistically  significant  and  the  classification  accuracy 
(hit  ratio)  is  accepta  1  ,  the  researcher  should  focus  on 
making  substanti  e  interpretations  of  the  findings.  This 
process  invo  ves  determining  the  relative  importance  of 
each  independent  variable  in  discriminating  between  the 
groups  Three  methods  of  determining  the  relative 
importance  have  been  proposed:  (1)  standardized  dis¬ 
criminant  weights,  (2)  discriminant  loadings  (structure 
correlations),  and  (3)  partial  F  values.  The  traditional 
approach  to  interpreting  discriminant  functions  exam¬ 
ines  the  sign  and  magnitude  of  the  standardized  discrim¬ 
inant  weight  assigned  to  each  variable  in  computing  the 
discriminant  functions.  Independent  variables  with  rela¬ 
tively  larger  weights  contribute  more  to  the  discriminat¬ 
ing  power  of  the  function  than  do  variables  with  smaller 
weights.  The  sign  denotes  whether  the  variable  makes 
either  a  positive  or  a  negative  contribution.  Discriminant 
loadings  are  increasingly  used  as  a  basis  for  interpreta¬ 
tion  because  of  the  deficiencies  in  utilizing  weights. 
Measuring  the  simple  linear  correlation  between  each 
independent  variable  and  the  discriminant  function,  the 
discriminant  loadings  reflect  the  variance  that  the  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  share  with  the  discriminant  function. 
They  can  be  interpreted  like  factor  loadings  in  assessing 
the  relative  contribution  of  each  independent  variable  to 
the  discriminant  function.  When  a  stepwise  estimation 
method  is  used,  an  additional  means  of  interpreting  the 
relative  discriminating  power  of  the  independent  vari¬ 
ables  is  through  the  use  of  partial  F  values,  which  is 
accomplished  by  examining  the  absolute  sizes  of  the  sig¬ 
nificant  F  values  and  ranking  them.  Large  F  values  indi¬ 
cate  greater  discriminatory  power. 
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Justify  the  use  of  a  split-sample  approach  for  vali¬ 
dation.  The  final  stage  of  a  discriminant  analysis 
involves  validating  the  discriminant  results  to  provide 
assurances  that  the  results  have  external  as  well  as 
internal  validity.  In  addition  to  validating  the  hit  ratios, 
the  researcher  should  use  group  profiling  to  ensure  that 
the  group  means  are  valid  indicators  of  the  conceptual 
model  used  in  selecting  the  independent  variables. 
Validation  can  occur  either  with  a  separate  sample 
(holdout  sample)  or  utilizing  a  procedure  that  repeat¬ 
edly  processes  the  estimation  sample.  Validation  of  the 
hit  ratios  is  performed  most  often  by  creating  a  holdout 
sample,  also  referred  to  as  the  validation  sample. 
The  purpose  of  utilizing  a  holdout  sample  for 


validation  purposes  is  to  see  how  well  the  discriminant 
function  works  on  a  sample  of  observations  not  used  to 
derive  the  discriminant  function.  This  assessment 
involves  developing  a  discriminant  function  with  the 
analysis  sample  and  then  applying  it  to  the  holdout 
sample. 

Multiple  discriminant  analysis  helps  us  to  under¬ 
stand  and  explain  research  problems  that  involve  a  sin¬ 
gle  categorical  dependent  variable  and  several  metric 
independent  variables.  This  technique  ca  be  used  to 
profile  the  intergroup  characteristics  o  the  subjects  and 
assign  them  to  their  appropriate  group  .  Potential  appli¬ 
cations  to  both  business  and  n  business  problems  are 
numerous. 


Questions 

1.  How  would  you  differentiate  among  multiple  discriminant 
analysis,  regression  analysis,  logistic  regression  analysis, 
and  analysis  of  variance? 

2.  What  criteria  could  you  use  in  deciding  whether  to  stop  a 
discriminant  analysis  after  estimating  the  discriminant 
function(s)?  After  the  interpretation  stage? 

3.  What  procedure  would  you  follow  in  dividing  your  sample 
into  analysis  and  holdout  groups?  How  would  you  change 
this  procedure  if  your  sample  consisted  of  fewer  th  n  100 
individuals  or  objects? 


4.  How  would  y  determine  the  optimum  cutting  score? 

5.  How  wo  Id  you  determine  whether  the  classification  accu¬ 
racy  of  e  discriminant  function  is  sufficiently  high  rela- 
tiv  to  chance  classification? 

6  H  w  does  a  two-group  discriminant  analysis  differ  from  a 
hree-group  analysis? 

7.  Why  should  a  researcher  stretch  die  loadings  and  centroid 
data  in  plotting  a  discriminant  analysis  solution? 

8.  How  does  discriminant  analysis  handle  the  relationship  of 
the  dependent  and  independent  variables? 


Suggested  Readings 

A  list  of  suggested  readings  illust  ti  g  issues  and  applications  of  discriminant  analysis  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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Logistic  Regression: 
Regression  with  a  Binary 
Dependent  Variable 

LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

Upon  completing  this  chapter,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

■  State  the  circumstances  under  which  logistic  regression  should  be  used  instead  of  multiple 
regression. 

■  Identify  the  types  of  variables  use  for  dependent  and  independent  variables  in  the  application 
of  logistic  regression. 

■  Describe  the  method  used  t  tr  n storm  binary  measures  into  the  likelihood  and  probability 
measures  used  in  logistic  regression. 

■  Interpret  the  results  of  a  logistic  regression  analysis  and  assessing  predictive  accuracy,  with 
comparisons  to  both  multiple  regression  and  discriminant  analysis. 

■  Understand  th  s  engths  and  weaknesses  of  logistic  regression  compared  to  discriminant 
analysis  and  multiple  regression. 


CHAPTER  PREVIEW 

Log  Stic  regression  is  a  specialized  form  of  regression  that  is  formulated  to  predict  and  explain  a 
binary  (two-group)  categorical  variable  rather  than  a  metric  dependent  measure.  The  form  of  the 
logistic  regression  variate  is  similar  to  the  variate  in  multiple  regression.  The  variate  represents  a 
single  multivariate  relationship,  with  regression-like  coefficients  indicating  the  relative  impact  of 
each  predictor  variable. 

The  differences  between  logistic  regression  and  discriminant  analysis  will  become  more 
apparent  in  our  discussion  of  logistic  regression’s  unique  characteristics.  Yet  many  similarities  also 
exist  between  the  two  methods.  When  the  basic  assumptions  of  both  methods  are  met,  they  each 
give  comparable  predictive  and  classificatory  results  and  employ  similar  diagnostic  measures. 
Logistic  regression,  however,  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  affected  than  discriminant  analysis 
when  the  basic  assumptions,  particularly  normality  of  the  variables,  are  not  met.  It  also  can  accom¬ 
modate  nonmetric  variables  through  dummy-variable  coding,  just  as  regression  can.  Logistic 
regression  is  limited,  however,  to  prediction  of  only  a  two-group  dependent  measure.  Thus,  in  cases 
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for  which  three  or  more  groups  form  the  dependent  measure,  discriminant  analysis  is  better  suited. 

Logistic  regression  may  be  described  as  estimating  the  relationship  between  a  single  non- 
metric  (binary)  dependent  variable  and  a  set  of  metric  or  nonmetric  independent  variables,  in  this 
general  form: 

Yi  =X1+X2  +  X3  +  ---+Xn 

(binary  nonmetric)  (nonmetric  and  metric) 

Logistic  regression  has  widespread  application  in  situations  in  which  the  primary  objective  is 
to  identify  the  group  to  which  an  object  (e.g.,  person,  firm,  or  product)  belongs.  Potential  applica¬ 
tions  include  predicting  anything  where  the  outcome  is  binary  (e.g.,  Yes/No).  Such  si  uations 
include  the  success  or  failure  of  a  new  product,  deciding  whether  a  person  should  be  granted  credit, 
or  predicting  whether  a  firm  will  be  successful.  In  each  instance,  the  objects  fall  in  o  one  of  two 
groups,  and  the  objective  is  to  predict  and  explain  the  bases  for  each  object’s  gro  membership 
through  a  set  of  independent  variables  selected  by  the  researcher. 

KEY  TERMS 

Before  starting  the  chapter,  review  the  key  terms  to  develop  an  understa  ding  of  the  concepts  and  termi¬ 
nology  to  be  used.  Throughout  the  chapter  the  key  terms  appear  in  b  dface.  Other  points  of  emphasis 
in  the  chapter  and  key  term  cross-references  are  italicized. 

Analysis  sample  Group  of  cases  used  in  estimating  the  logistic  regression  model.  When  con¬ 
structing  classification  matrices,  the  original  sampl  is  divided  randomly  into  two  groups,  one  for 
model  estimation  (the  analysis  sample)  and  the  other  for  validation  (the  holdout  sample). 
Categorical  variable  See  nonmetric  variable. 

Classification  matrix  Means  of  assessing  the  predictive  ability  of  the  logistic  regression  model. 
Created  by  cross-tabulating  actual  gro  p  membership  with  predicted  group  membership,  this 
matrix  consists  of  numbers  on  the  di  g  nal  representing  correct  classifications  and  off-diagonal 
numbers  representing  incorrect  classifications. 

Cross-validation  Procedure  of  dividing  the  sample  into  two  parts:  the  analysis  sample  used  in 
estimation  of  the  logistic  regression  model  and  the  holdout  sample  used  to  validate  the  results. 
Cross-validation  avoids  t  e  overfitting  of  the  logistic  regression  by  allowing  its  validation  on  a 
totally  separate  sample 

Exponentiated  logistic  coefficient  Antilog  of  the  logistic  coefficient,  which  is  used  for  interpre¬ 
tation  purposes  in  ogistic  regression.  The  exponentiated  coefficient  minus  1 .0  equals  the  percent¬ 
age  change  n  the  odds.  For  example,  an  exponentiated  coefficient  of  .20  represents  a  negative  80 
percent  change  in  the  odds  (.20  —  1 .0 = —.80)  for  each  unit  change  in  the  independent  variable  (the 
same  as  if  the  odds  were  multiplied  by  .20).  Thus,  a  value  of  1 .0  equates  to  no  change  in  the  odds 
and  va  ues  above  1.0  represent  increases  in  the  predicted  odds. 

Hit  ratio  Percentage  of  objects  (individuals,  respondents,  firms,  etc.)  correctly  classified  by  the 
logistic  regression  model.  It  is  calculated  as  the  number  of  objects  in  the  diagonal  of  the 
classification  matrix  divided  by  the  total  number  of  objects.  Also  known  as  the  percentage 
correctly  classified 

Holdout  sample  Group  of  objects  not  used  to  compute  the  logistic  regression  model.  This  group 
is  then  used  to  validate  the  logistic  regression  model  with  a  separate  sample  of  respondents.  Also 
called  the  validation  sample. 

Likelihood  value  Measure  used  in  logistic  regression  to  represent  the  lack  of  predictive  fit  Even 
though  this  method  does  not  use  the  least  squares  procedure  in  model  estimation,  as  is  done  in  multi¬ 
ple  regression,  the  likelihood  value  is  similar  to  the  sum  of  squared  error  in  regression  analysis. 
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Logistic  coefficient  Coefficient  in  the  logistic  regression  model  that  acts  as  the  weighting  factor 
for  the  independent  variables  in  relation  to  their  discriminatory  power.  Similar  to  a  regression 
weight  or  discriminant  coefficient 

Logistic  curve  An  S-shaped  curve  formed  by  the  logit  transformation  that  represents  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  an  event.  The  S-shaped  form  is  nonlinear,  because  the  probability  of  an  event  must 
approach  0  and  1,  but  never  fall  outside  these  limits.  Thus,  although  the  midrange  involves  a 
linear  component  the  probabilities  as  they  approach  the  lower  and  upper  bounds  of  probability 
(0  and  1)  must  flatten  out  and  become  asymptotic  to  these  bounds. 

Logistic  regression  Special  form  of  regression  in  which  the  dependent  variable  is  a  nonmetric, 
dichotomous  (binary)  variable.  Although  some  differences  exist  the  general  manne  of  interpre¬ 
tation  is  quite  similar  to  linear  regression. 

Logit  analysis  See  logistic  regression. 

Logit  transformation  Transformation  of  the  values  of  the  discrete  bin  y  dependent  variable  of 
logistic  regression  into  an  S-shaped  curve  ( logistic  curve )  representin  th  probability  of  an  event. 
This  probability  is  then  used  to  form  the  odds  ratio,  which  acts  as  the  dependent  variable  in  logistic 
regression. 

Maximum  chance  criterion  Measure  of  predictive  accuracy  in  the  classification  matrix  that  is 
calculated  as  the  percentage  of  respondents  in  the  larg  st  group.  The  rationale  is  that  the  best 
uninformed  choice  is  to  classify  every  observation  into  the  largest  group. 

Nonmetric  variable  Variable  with  values  that  ser  e  merely  as  a  label  or  means  of  identification, 
also  referred  to  as  a  categorical,  nominal,  binar  qualitative,  or  taxonomic  variable.  The  number 
on  a  football  jersey  is  an  example. 

Odds  The  ratio  of  the  probability  of  an  eve  t  occurring  to  the  probability  of  the  event  not  happen¬ 
ing,  which  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the  dependent  variable  in  logistic  regression. 

Percentage  correctly  classified  See  hi  ratio. 

Proportional  chance  criterion  Another  criterion  for  assessing  the  hit  ratio,  in  which  the  average 
probability  of  classification  is  calculated  considering  all  group  sizes. 

Pseudo  R2  A  value  of  overa  1  model  fit  that  can  be  calculated  for  logistic  regression;  comparable 
to  the  R1  measure  used  in  multiple  regression. 

Validation  sample  See  holdout  sample. 

Variate  Linear  combination  that  represents  the  weighted  sum  of  two  or  more  independent 
variables  that  c  mprise  the  discriminant  function.  Also  called  linear  combination  or  linear 
compound 

Wald  statistic  Test  used  in  logistic  regression  for  the  significance  of  the  logistic  coefficient.  Its 
interpre  a  ion  is  like  the  Fort  values  used  for  the  significance  testing  of  regression  coefficients. 


WHAT  IS  LOGISTIC  REGRESSION? 

Logistic  regression,  along  with  discriminant  analysis,  is  the  appropriate  statistical  technique  when 
the  dependent  variable  is  a  categorical  (nominal  or  nonmetric)  variable  and  the  independent  vari¬ 
ables  are  metric  or  nonmetric  variables.  When  compared  to  discriminant  analysis,  logistic  regression 
is  limited  in  its  basic  form  to  two  groups  for  the  dependent  variable,  although  other  formulations  can 
handle  more  groups.  It  does  have  the  advantage,  however,  of  easily  incorporating  nonmetric  variables 
as  independent  variables,  much  like  in  multiple  regression. 

In  a  practical  sense,  logistic  regression  may  be  preferred  for  two  reasons.  First,  discriminant 
analysis  relies  on  strictly  meeting  the  assumptions  of  multivariate  normality  and  equal 
variance-covariance  matrices  across  groups — assumptions  that  are  not  met  in  many  situations. 
Logistic  regression  does  not  face  these  strict  assumptions  and  is  much  more  robust  when  these 
assumptions  are  not  met,  making  its  application  appropriate  in  many  situations.  Second,  even  if  the 
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assumptions  are  met,  many  researchers  prefer  logistic  regression  because  it  is  similar  to  multiple 
regression.  It  has  straightforward  statistical  tests,  similar  approaches  to  incorporating  metric  and 
nonmetric  variables  and  nonlinear  effects,  and  a  wide  range  of  diagnostics.  Thus,  for  these  and  more 
technical  reasons,  logistic  regression  is  equivalent  to  two-group  discriminant  analysis  and  may  be 
more  suitable  in  many  situations. 


THE  DECISION  PROCESS  FOR  LOGISTIC  REGRESSION 

The  application  of  logistic  regression  can  be  viewed  from  a  six-stage  model-building  perspective. 
As  with  all  multivariate  applications,  setting  the  objectives  is  the  first  step  in  the  analysis.  Then  the 
researcher  must  address  specific  design  issues  and  make  sure  the  underlying  assumptions  are  met  The 
analysis  proceeds  with  the  estimation  of  the  probability  of  occurrence  in  each  of  the  gr  ups  by  use  of 
the  logistic  curve  as  the  underlying  relationship.  The  binary  measure  is  translated  i  t  the  odds  of 
occurrence  and  then  a  logit  value  that  acts  as  the  dependent  measure.  The  model  form  in  terms  of  the 
independent  variables  is  almost  identical  to  multiple  regression.  Model  fit  is  asse  sed  much  like  dis¬ 
criminant  analysis  by  first  looking  for  statistical  significance  of  the  overall  model  and  then  determin¬ 
ing  predictive  accuracy  by  developing  a  classification  matrix.  Then,  gi  n  the  unique  nature  of  the 
transformed  dependent  variable,  logistic  coefficients  are  given  in  th  ir  original”  scale,  which  is  in 
logarithmic  terms,  and  a  transformed  scale,  which  is  interpreted  more  like  regression  coefficients. 
Each  form  of  the  coefficient  details  a  certain  characteristic  of  the  independent  variable’s  impact. 
Finally,  the  logistic  regression  model  should  be  validated  wit  a  holdout  sample. 

Each  of  these  stages  is  discussed  in  the  following  sections.  Our  discussion  focuses  in  large 
extent  on  the  differences  between  logistic  regression  and  discriminant  analysis  or  multiple  regres¬ 
sion.  Thus,  the  reader  should  also  review  the  nderlying  principles  of  models  with  nonmetric 
dependent  variables  and  even  the  basics  of  multiple  regression  models. 


STAGE  1:  OBJECTIVES  OF  LOGISTIC  REGRESSION 

Logistic  regression  is  identical  to  discriminant  analysis  in  terms  of  the  basic  objectives  it  can 
address.  Logistic  regression  is  be  t  suited  to  address  two  research  objectives: 

•  Identifying  the  ind  pendent  variables  that  impact  group  membership  in  the  dependent 
variable 

•  Establishing  classification  system  based  on  the  logistic  model  for  determining  group 
membership. 

The  fi  t  objective  is  quite  similar  to  the  primary  objectives  of  discriminant  analysis  and  even 
multiple  regression  in  that  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  explanation  of  group  membership  in  terms  of 
the  i  dependent  variables  in  the  model.  In  the  classification  process,  logistic  regression,  like  dis- 
r  minant  analysis,  provides  a  basis  for  classifying  not  only  the  sample  used  to  estimate  the  discrim¬ 
inant  function  but  also  any  other  observations  that  can  have  values  for  all  the  independent  variables. 
In  this  way,  the  logistic  regression  analysis  can  classify  other  observations  into  the  defined  groups. 


STAGE  2:  RESEARCH  DESIGN  FOR  LOGISTIC  REGRESSION 

Logistic  regression  has  several  unique  features  that  impact  the  research  design.  First  is  the  unique 
nature  of  the  binary  dependent  variable,  which  ultimately  impacts  the  model  specification  and  esti¬ 
mation.  The  second  issue  relates  to  sample  size,  which  is  impacted  by  several  factors,  among  them 
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the  use  of  maximum  likelihood  as  the  estimation  technique  as  well  as  the  need  for  estimation  and 
holdout  samples  such  as  discriminant  analysis. 


Representation  of  the  Binary  Dependent  Variable 

In  discriminant  analysis,  the  nonmetric  character  of  a  dichotomous  dependent  variable  is  accommo¬ 
dated  by  making  predictions  of  group  membership  based  on  discriminant  Z  scores.  It  requires  the 
calculation  of  cutting  scores  and  the  assignment  of  observations  to  groups. 

Logistic  regression  approaches  this  task  in  a  manner  more  similar  to  that  found  with  multiple 
regression.  Logistic  regression  represents  the  two  groups  of  interest  as  binary  variables  with  values 
of  0  and  1.  It  does  not  matter  which  group  is  assigned  the  value  of  1  versus  0  b  t  his  assignment 
must  be  noted  for  the  interpretation  of  the  coefficients. 

•  If  the  groups  represent  characteristics  (e.g.,  gender),  then  eithe  group  can  be  assigned  the 
value  of  1  (e.g.,  females)  and  the  other  group  the  value  of  0  (  .g.  males).  In  such  a  situation, 
the  coefficients  would  reflect  the  impact  of  the  independent  variable(s)  on  the  likelihood  of 
the  person  being  female  (i.e.,  the  group  coded  as  1). 

•  If  the  groups  represent  outcomes  or  events  (e.g.,  succes  or  failure,  purchase  or  nonpurchase), 
the  assignment  of  the  group  codes  impacts  interpre  ation  as  well.  Assume  that  the  group  with 
success  is  coded  as  1,  with  failure  coded  as  0.  Then,  the  coefficients  represent  the  impacts  on 
the  likelihood  of  success.  Just  as  easily,  the  codes  could  be  reversed  (code  of  1  now  denotes 
failure)  and  the  coefficients  represent  the  forces  increasing  the  likelihood  of  failure. 

Logistic  regression  differs  from  mul  ipl  regression,  however,  in  being  specifically  designed 
to  predict  the  probability  of  an  event  occurring  (i.e.,  the  probability  of  an  observation  being  in  the 
group  coded  1).  Although  probability  values  are  metric  measures,  there  are  fundamental  differences 
between  multiple  regression  and  og  Stic  regression. 

USE  OF  THE  LOGISTIC  CURVE  Because  the  binary  dependent  variable  has  only  the  values  of  0  and  1, 
the  predicted  value  (probability)  must  be  bounded  to  fell  within  the  same  range.  To  define  a  relationship 
bounded  by  0  and  1,  logistic  regression  uses  the  logistic  curve  to  represent  the  relationship  between  the 
independent  and  ep  ndent  variables  (see  Figure  1).  At  very  low  levels  of  the  independent  variable,  the 
probability  appro  ches  0,  but  never  reaches  it  Likewise,  as  the  independent  variable  increases,  the  pre¬ 
dicted  values  increase  up  the  curve,  but  then  the  slope  starts  decreasing  so  that  at  any  level  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  liable  the  probability  will  approach  1.0  but  never  exceed  it  The  linear  models  of  regression 
canno  a  commodate  such  a  relationship,  because  it  is  inherently  nonlinear.  The  linear  relationship  of 
r  g  ession,  even  with  additional  terms  of  transformations  for  nonlinear  effects,  cannot  guarantee  that  the 
predicted  values  will  remain  within  the  range  of  0  and  1. 

UNIQUE  NATURE  OF  THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  The  binary  nature  of  the  dependent  variable 
(0  or  1)  has  properties  that  violate  the  assumptions  of  multiple  regression.  First,  the  error  term  of  a 
discrete  variable  follows  the  binomial  distribution  instead  of  the  normal  distribution,  thus  invalidat¬ 
ing  all  statistical  testing  based  on  the  assumptions  of  normality.  Second,  the  variance  of  a  dichoto¬ 
mous  variable  is  not  constant,  creating  instances  of  heteroscedasticity  as  well.  Moreover,  neither 
violation  can  be  remedied  through  transformations  of  the  dependent  or  independent  variables. 

Logistic  regression  was  developed  to  specifically  deal  with  these  issues.  Its  unique  relation¬ 
ship  between  dependent  and  independent  variables,  however,  requires  a  somewhat  different 
approach  in  estimating  the  variate,  assessing  goodness-of-fit,  and  interpreting  the  coefficients  when 
compared  to  multiple  regression. 
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Level  of  the  Independent  Variable 


fkujhe  1  Form  o*  the  Logfatte  BeUrbomhip  BebmMm 
Dependent  and  Independent  Variables 


Sample  Size 

Logistic  regression,  like  every  other  multivariate  techniqu  ,  must  consider  the  size  of  the  sample 
being  analyzed.  Very  small  samples  have  so  much  sampling  error  that  identification  of  all  but  the 
largest  differences  is  improbable.  Very  large  sample  iz  s  increase  the  statistical  power  so  that  any 
difference,  whether  practically  relevant  or  not,  will  e  considered  statistically  significant  Yet  most 
research  situations  fall  somewhere  in  between  these  extremes,  meaning  the  researcher  must  con¬ 
sider  the  impact  of  sample  sizes  on  the  results,  both  at  the  overall  level  and  on  a  group-by-group 
basis. 

OVERALL  SAMPLE  SIZE  The  first  aspect  of  sample  size  is  the  overall  sample  size  needed  to 
adequately  support  estimation  of  the  logistic  model.  One  factor  that  distinguishes  logistic  regression 
from  the  other  techniques  is  its  use  of  maximum  likelihood  (MLE)  as  the  estimation  technique. 
MLE  requires  larger  sampl  s  such  that,  all  things  being  equal,  logistic  regression  will  require  a 
larger  sample  size  than  m  ltiple  regression.  For  example,  Hosmer  and  Lemeshow  recommend 
sample  sizes  greater  than  400  [4],  Moreover,  the  researcher  should  strongly  consider  dividing  the 
sample  into  analy  s  and  holdout  samples  as  a  means  of  validating  the  logistic  model  (see  a  more 
detailed  discu  sion  in  stage  6).  In  making  this  split  of  the  sample,  the  sample  size  requirements  still 
hold  for  bo  h  the  analysis  and  holdout  samples  separately,  thus  effectively  doubling  the  overall 
sample  size  needed  based  on  the  model  specification  (number  of  parameters  estimates,  etc.). 

SAMPLE  SIZE  PER  CATEGORY  OF  THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  The  second  consideration  is  that 
he  overall  sample  size  is  important,  but  so  is  the  sample  size  per  group  of  the  dependent  variable. 
As  we  discussed  for  discriminant  analysis,  there  are  considerations  on  the  minimum  group  size  as 
well.  The  recommended  sample  size  for  each  group  is  at  least  10  observations  per  estimated  param¬ 
eter.  This  is  much  greater  than  multiple  regression,  which  had  a  minimum  of  five  observations  per 
parameter,  and  that  was  for  the  overall  sample,  not  the  sample  size  for  each  group,  as  seen  with 
logistic  regression. 

IMPACT  OF  NONMETRIC  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES  A  final  consideration  comes  into  play  with 
the  use  of  nonmetric  independent  variables.  When  they  are  included  in  the  model,  they  further 
subdivide  the  sample  into  cells  created  by  the  combination  of  dependent  and  nonmetric  independent 
variables.  For  example,  a  simple  binary  independent  variable  creates  four  groups  when  combined 
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with  the  binary  dependent  variable.  Although  it  is  not  necessary  for  each  of  these  groups  to  meet  the 
sample  size  requirements  described  above,  the  researcher  must  still  be  aware  that  if  any  one  of  these 
cells  has  a  very  small  sample  size  then  it  is  effectively  eliminated  from  the  analysis.  Moreover,  if  too 
many  of  these  cells  have  zero  or  very  small  sample  sizes,  then  the  model  may  have  trouble  converg¬ 
ing  and  reaching  a  solution. 


STAGE  3:  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  LOGISTIC  REGRESSION 

The  advantages  of  logistic  regression  compared  to  discriminant  analysis  and  even  multiple  regression 
stem  in  large  degree  to  the  general  lack  of  assumptions  required  in  a  logistic  regression  analysis.  It  does 
not  requires  any  specific  distributional  form  of  the  independent  variables  and  issues  such  as  het- 
eroscedasticity  do  not  come  into  play  as  they  did  in  discriminant  analysis.  Moreover,  logistic  regression 
does  not  require  linear  relationships  between  the  independent  variables  and  t  dependent  variables  as 
does  multiple  regression.  It  can  address  nonlinear  effects  even  when  expo  en  ial  and  polynomial  terms 
are  not  explicitly  added  as  additional  independent  variables  because  o  th  logistic  relationship. 

STAGE  4:  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  LOGISTIC  REGRESSION  MODEL 
AND  ASSESSING  OVERALL  FIT 

One  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  logistic  regre  sion  is  its  use  of  the  logistic  relationship 
described  earlier  in  both  estimating  the  logistic  model  and  establishing  the  relationship  between 
dependent  and  independent  variables.  The  e  It  is  a  unique  transformation  of  the  dependent 
variable,  which  impacts  not  only  the  estimati  n  process,  but  also  the  resulting  coefficients  for  the 
independent  variables.  And  yet  logistic  egression  shares  approaches  to  assessing  overall  model  fit 
with  both  discriminant  analysis  (i.e  use  of  classification  matrices)  and  multiple  regression  (i.e.,  R2 
measures).  The  following  sections  discuss  the  estimation  process  followed  by  the  various  ways  in 
which  model  fit  is  evaluated. 

Estimating  the  Logistic  Regression  Model 

Logistic  regression  has  a  single  variate  composed  of  estimated  coefficients  for  each  independent 
variable,  as  found  in  multiple  regression.  However,  this  variate  is  estimated  in  a  different  manner. 
Logistic  regres  ion  derives  its  name  from  the  logit  transformation  used  with  the  dependent 
variable,  creati  g  several  differences  in  the  estimation  process  (as  well  as  the  interpretation  process 
discussed  i  a  following  section). 

TRANSFORMING  THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  As  shown  earlier,  the  logit  model  uses  the  specific 
form  of  the  logistic  curve,  which  is  S-shaped,  to  stay  within  the  range  of  0  to  1.  To  estimate  a 
ogistic  regression  model,  this  curve  of  predicted  values  is  fitted  to  the  actual  data,  just  as  was  done 
with  a  linear  relationship  in  multiple  regression.  However,  because  the  actual  data  values  of  the 
dependent  variables  can  only  be  either  1  or  0,  the  process  is  somewhat  different. 

Figure  2  portrays  two  hypothetical  examples  of  fitting  a  logistic  relationship  to  sample  data. 
The  actual  data  represent  whether  an  event  either  happened  or  not  by  assigning  values  of  either  1  or 
0  to  the  outcomes  (in  this  case  a  1  is  assigned  when  the  event  happened,  0  otherwise,  but  they  could 
have  just  as  easily  been  reversed).  Observations  are  represented  by  the  dots  at  either  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  graph.  These  outcomes  (happened  or  not)  occur  at  each  value  of  the  independent  vari¬ 
able  (the  X  axis).  In  part  (a),  the  logistic  curve  cannot  fit  the  data  well,  because  a  number  of  values 
of  the  independent  variable  have  both  outcomes  (1  and  0).  In  this  case  the  independent  variable  does 
not  distinguish  between  the  two  outcomes,  as  shown  by  the  high  overlap  of  the  two  groups. 

However,  in  part  (b),  a  much  more  well-defined  relationship  is  based  on  the  independent  vari¬ 
able.  Lower  values  of  the  independent  variable  correspond  to  the  observations  with  0  for  the 
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dependent  variable,  whereas  larger  values  of  the  independent  variable  correspond  well  with  those 
obser  ations  with  a  value  of  1  on  the  dependent  variable.  Thus,  the  logistic  curve  should  be  able  to 
fi  the  data  quite  well. 

But  how  do  we  predict  group  membership  from  the  logistic  curve?  For  each  observation,  the 
logistic  regression  technique  predicts  a  probability  value  between  0  and  1.  Plotting  the  predicted 
values  for  all  values  of  the  independent  variable  generates  the  curve  shown  in  Figure  2.  This  pre¬ 
dicted  probability  is  based  on  the  value(s)  of  the  independent  variable(s)  and  the  estimated  coeffi¬ 
cients.  If  the  predicted  probability  is  greater  than  .50,  then  the  prediction  is  that  the  outcome  is  1 
(the  event  happened);  otherwise,  the  outcome  is  predicted  to  be  0  (the  event  did  not  happen).  Let’s 
return  to  our  example  and  see  how  it  works. 

In  parts  (a)  and  (b)  of  Figure  2,  a  value  of  6.0  for  X  (the  independent  variable)  corresponds  to 
a  probability  of  .50.  In  part  (a),  we  can  see  that  a  number  of  observations  of  both  groups  fall  on  both 
sides  of  this  value,  resulting  in  a  number  of  misclassifications.  The  misclassifications  are  most 
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noticeable  for  the  group  with  values  of  1.0,  yet  even  several  observations  in  the  other  group 
(dependent  variable  =  0.0)  are  misclassified.  In  part  (b),  we  make  perfect  classification  of  the  two 
groups  when  using  the  probability  value  of  .50  as  a  cutoff  value. 

Thus,  with  an  estimated  logistic  curve  we  can  estimate  the  probability  for  any  observation 
based  on  its  values  for  the  independent  variable(s)  and  then  predict  group  membership  using  .50  as 
a  cutoff  value.  Once  we  have  the  predicted  membership,  we  can  create  a  classification  matrix  just  as 
was  done  for  discriminant  analysis  and  assess  predictive  accuracy. 

ESTIMATING  THE  COEFFICIENTS  Where  does  the  curve  come  from?  In  multiple  r  gression,  we 
estimate  a  linear  relationship  that  best  fits  the  data.  In  logistic  regression,  we  foil  w  the  same 
process  of  predicting  the  dependent  variable  by  a  variate  composed  of  the  logi  tic  coefficients) 
and  the  corresponding  independent  variable(s).  What  differs  is  that  in  logistic  regression  the 
predicted  values  can  never  be  outside  the  range  of  0  to  1.  Although  a  com  lete  discussion  of  the 
conceptual  and  statistical  issues  involved  in  the  estimation  process  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  chap¬ 
ter,  several  excellent  sources  with  complete  treatments  of  these  issues  a  e  available  [1, 5, 6].  We  can 
describe  the  estimation  process  in  two  basic  steps  as  we  introduc  some  common  terms  and  provide 
a  brief  overview  of  the  process. 

TRANSFORMING  A  PROBABILITY  INTO  ODDS  AND  LOGIT  VALUES  Just  as  with  multiple  regres¬ 
sion,  logistic  regression  predicts  a  metric  dependent  variable,  in  this  case  probability  values  con¬ 
strained  to  the  range  between  0  and  1.  But  how  can  we  ensure  that  estimated  values  do  not  fall 
outside  this  range?  The  logistic  transformation  accomplishes  this  process  in  two  steps. 

Restating  a  Probability  as  Odds.  In  t  eir  original  form,  probabilities  are  not  constrained 
to  values  between  0  and  1 .  So,  what  if  we  were  to  restate  the  probability  in  a  way  that  the  new 
variable  would  always  fall  between  0  and  1?  We  restate  it  by  expressing  a  probability  as  odds — 
the  ratio  of  the  probability  of  th  two  outcomes  or  events,  Probi  4-  (1  —  Pmbi).  In  this  form,  any 
probability  value  is  now  stated  in  a  metric  variable  that  can  be  directly  estimated.  Any  odds  value 
can  be  converted  back  into  a  probability  that  falls  between  0  and  1.  We  have  solved  our  problem 
of  constraining  the  predicted  values  to  within  0  and  1  by  predicting  the  odds  value  and  then 
converting  it  into  a  probability. 

Let  us  use  some  examples  of  the  probability  of  success  or  failure  to  illustrate  how  the  odds  are 
calculated.  If  the  probability  of  success  is  .80,  then  we  also  know  that  the  probability  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive  outcome  i.e ,  failure)  is  .20  (.20  =  1 .0  —  .80).  This  probability  means  that  the  odds  of  success  are 
4.0  (.80  20),  or  that  success  is  four  times  more  likely  to  happen  than  failure.  Conversely,  we  can 

state  the  o  ds  of  failure  as  .25  (.20  4-  .80),  or  in  other  words,  failure  happens  at  one-fourth  the  rate  of 
succes  Thus,  no  matter  which  outcome  we  look  at  (success  or  failure),  we  can  state  the  probability 
as  dds. 

As  you  can  probably  surmise,  a  probability  of  .50  results  in  odds  of  1.0  (both  outcomes  have 
an  equal  chance  of  occurring).  Odds  less  than  1.0  represent  probabilities  less  than  .50  and  odds 
greater  than  1 .0  correspond  to  a  probability  greater  than  .50.  We  now  have  a  metric  variable  that  can 
always  be  converted  back  to  a  probability  value  within  0  and  1 . 

Calculating  the  Logit  Value.  The  odds  variable  solves  the  problem  of  making  probability  esti¬ 
mates  between  0  and  1,  but  we  have  another  problem:  How  do  we  keep  the  odds  values  from  going 
below  0,  which  is  the  lower  limit  of  the  odds  (there  is  no  upper  limit).  The  solution  is  to  compute 
what  is  termed  the  logit  value,  which  is  calculated  by  taking  the  logarithm  of  the  odds.  Odds  less  than 
1.0  will  have  a  negative  logit  value,  odds  ratios  greater  than  1.0  will  have  positive  logit  values,  and 
the  odds  ratio  of  1 .0  (corresponding  to  a  probability  of  .5)  has  a  logit  value  of  0.  Moreover,  no  matter 
how  low  the  negative  value  gets,  it  can  still  be  transformed  by  taking  the  antilog  into  an  odds  value 
greater  than  0.  The  following  shows  some  typical  probability  values  and  the  associated  odds  and  log 
odds  values. 
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Probability 

Odds 

Log  Odds  (Logit) 

.00 

.00 

NC 

.10 

.111 

-2.197 

.30 

.428 

-.847 

.50 

1.000 

.000 

.70 

2.333 

.847 

.90 

9.000 

2.197 

1.00 

NC 

NC 

NC  =  Cannot  be  calculated. 

With  the  logit  value,  we  now  have  a  metric  variable  that  can  have  both  positi  and  negative 
values  but  that  can  always  be  transformed  back  to  a  probability  value  that  is  betwee  0  and  1 .  Note, 
however,  that  the  logit  can  never  actually  reach  either  0  or  1.  This  value  now  becomes  the  depend¬ 
ent  variable  of  the  logistic  regression  model. 

MODEL  ESTIMATION  Once  we  understand  how  to  interpret  the  v  lues  of  either  the  odds  or  logit 
measures,  we  can  proceed  to  using  them  as  the  dependent  measu  e  n  our  logistic  regression.  The 
process  of  estimating  the  logistic  coefficients  is  similar  to  tha  used  in  regression,  although  in  this 
case  only  two  actual  values  are  used  for  the  dependent  v  liable  (0  and  1).  Moreover,  instead  of 
using  ordinary  least  squares  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  model,  the  maximum  likelihood  method 
is  used. 

Estimating  the  Coefficients.  The  estimat  d  coefficients  for  the  independent  variables  are 
estimated  using  either  the  logit  value  or  the  odds  value  as  the  dependent  measure.  Each  of  these 
model  formulations  is  shown  heie: 

LogiU  =  Inf  prob"**  \  =bo  +  blXl  +...+  bnXn 
\  1  -  probgygni  J 

or 

OddSi  =  (  pr°bevem  )  =  J*+blxl+-+bnxn 
\1  -  prob^  J 

Both  model  formu  ations  are  equivalent,  but  whichever  is  chosen  affects  how  the  coefficients  are 
estimated.  M  ny  oftware  programs  provide  the  logistic  coefficients  in  both  forms,  so  the  researcher 
must  unde  st  nd  how  to  interpret  each  form.  We  will  discuss  interpretation  issues  in  a  later  section. 

T  is  process  can  accommodate  one  or  more  independent  variables,  and  the  independent 
variable  can  be  either  metric  or  nonmetric  (binary).  As  we  will  see  later  in  our  discussion  of  inter- 
pr  ting  the  coefficients,  both  forms  of  the  coefficients  reflect  both  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
re  adonship,  but  are  interpreted  differendy. 

Using  Maximum  Likelihood  for  Estimation.  Multiple  regression  employs  the  method  of 
least  squares,  which  minimizes  the  sum  of  the  squared  differences  between  the  actual  and 
predicted  values  of  the  dependent  variable.  The  nonlinear  nature  of  the  logistic  transformation 
requires  that  another  procedure,  the  maximum  likelihood  procedure,  be  used  in  an  iterative  manner 
to  find  the  most  likely  estimates  for  the  coefficients.  Instead  of  minimizing  the  squared  deviations 
(least  squares),  logistic  regression  maximizes  the  likelihood  that  an  event  will  occur.  The  likeli¬ 
hood  value  instead  of  the  sum  of  squares  is  then  used  when  calculating  a  measure  of  overall 
model  fit.  Using  this  alternative  estimation  technique  also  requires  that  we  assess  model  fit  in 
different  ways. 
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Assessing  the  Goodness-of-Fit  of  the  Estimated  Model 

The  goodness-of-fit  for  a  logistic  regression  model  can  be  assessed  in  two  ways.  One  way  is  to 
assess  model  estimation  fit  using  “pseudo”  R2  values,  similar  to  that  found  in  multiple  regression. 
The  second  approach  is  to  examine  predictive  accuracy  (like  the  classification  matrix  in  discrimi¬ 
nant  analysis).  The  two  approaches  examine  model  fit  from  different  perspectives,  but  should  yield 
similar  conclusions. 

MODEL  ESTIMATION  FIT  The  basic  measure  of  how  well  the  maximum  likelihood  estimation  proce¬ 
dure  fits  is  the  likelihood  value,  similar  to  the  sums  of  squares  values  used  in  multip  e  regression. 
Logistic  regression  measures  model  estimation  fit  with  the  value  of  —2  times  the  log  of  the  likelihood 
value,  referred  to  as  —2 LL  or  —2  log  likelihood.  The  minimum  value  for  —2 LL  is  0,  which  corresponds 
to  a  perfect  fit  (likelihood  =  1  and  —2 LL  is  then  0).  Thus,  the  Iowa-  the  —2 LL  va  e,  the  better  the  fit  of 
the  model.  As  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  section,  the  —2 LL  value  can  be  used  to  compare  equa¬ 
tions  for  the  change  in  fit  or  to  calculate  measures  comparable  to  the  R1  measure  in  multiple  regression. 

Between  Model  Comparisons.  The  likelihood  value  can  e  compared  between  equations  to 
assess  the  difference  in  predictive  fit  from  one  equation  to  nother,  with  statistical  tests  for  the 
significance  of  these  differences.  The  basic  approach  follows  three  steps: 

1.  Estimate  a  null  model.  The  first  step  is  to  calculate  a  null  model,  which  acts  as  the  baseline  for 
making  comparisons  of  improvement  in  model  fit.  The  most  common  null  model  is  one  with¬ 
out  any  independent  variables,  which  is  imilar  to  calculating  the  total  sum  of  squares  using 
only  the  mean  in  multiple  regression  The  logic  behind  this  form  of  null  model  is  that  it  can 
act  as  a  baseline  against  which  any  mod  1  containing  independent  variables  can  be  compared. 

2.  Estimate  the  pmposed  model  This  model  contains  the  independent  variables  to  be  included  in 
the  logistic  regression  model.  Hopefully,  model  fit  will  improve  from  the  null  model  and 
result  in  a  lower  —ILL  valu  .  Any  number  of  proposed  models  can  be  estimated  (e.g.,  models 
with  one,  two,  and  three  in  ependent  variables  can  all  be  separate  proposed  models). 

3.  Assess  —2LL  difference.  The  final  step  is  to  assess  the  statistical  significance  of  the  —ILL 
value  between  the  two  models  (null  model  versus  proposed  model).  If  the  statistical  tests 
support  significant  differences,  then  we  can  state  that  the  set  of  independent  variable(s)  in  the 
proposed  mode  is  significant  in  improving  model  estimation  fit 

In  a  simila  fashion,  any  two  proposed  models  can  be  compared.  In  these  instances,  the  —ILL 
difference  eflects  the  difference  in  model  fit  due  to  the  different  model  specifications.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  mo  el  with  two  independent  variables  may  be  compared  to  a  model  with  three  independent 
variab  es  to  assess  the  improvement  gained  by  adding  one  independent  variable.  In  these  instances, 
one  model  is  selected  to  act  as  the  null  model  and  then  compared  against  another  model. 

For  example,  assume  that  we  wanted  to  test  the  significance  of  a  set  of  independent  variables 
collectively  to  see  if  they  improved  model  fit.  The  null  model  would  be  specified  as  a  model  with¬ 
out  these  variables  and  the  proposed  model  would  include  the  variables  to  be  evaluated.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  —2 LL  would  signify  the  improvement  from  the  set  of  independent  variables.  We  could 
perform  similar  tests  of  the  differences  in  —2 LL  between  other  pairs  of  models  varying  in  the 
number  of  independent  variables  included  in  each  model. 

The  chi-square  test  and  the  associated  test  for  statistical  significance  are  used  to  evaluate  the 
reduction  in  the  log  likelihood  value.  However,  these  statistical  tests  are  particularly  sensitive  to 
sample  size  (for  small  samples  it  is  harder  to  show  statistical  significance,  and  vice  versa,  for  large 
samples).  Therefore,  researchers  must  be  particularly  careful  in  drawing  conclusions  based  solely 
on  the  significance  of  the  chi-square  test  in  logistic  regression. 

Pseudo  IT2  Measures.  In  addition  to  the  statistical  chi-square  tests,  several  different  “/?2-like” 
measures  have  been  developed  and  are  presented  in  various  statistical  programs  to  represent  overall 
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model  fit  These  pseudo  R1  measures  are  interpreted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  coefficient  of  determina¬ 
tion  in  multiple  regression.  A  pseudo  if2  value  can  be  easily  derived  for  logistic  regression  similar  to  the 
R2  value  in  regression  analysis  [3].  The  pseudo  R2  for  a  logit  model  (/^logit)  can  be  calculated  as 


^logit 


2/>/>  nMn  |  2LL  j 


-2 LL, 


null 


Just  like  its  multiple  regression  counterpart,  the  logit  R2  value  ranges  from  0.0  to  1.0.  As  the 
proposed  model  increases  model  fit,  the  —2 LL  value  decreases.  A  perfect  fit  has  a  —2 LL  value  of  0.0 
and  a  R2logit  of  1 .0. 

Two  other  measures  are  similar  in  design  to  the  pseudo  R2  value  and  are  generally  ca  ego  ized 
as  pseudo  R2  measures  as  well.  The  Cox  and  Snell  R2  measure  operates  in  the  same  ma  ner,  with 
higher  values  indicating  greater  model  fit  However,  this  measure  is  limited  in  tha  it  c  nnot  reach 
the  maximum  value  of  1,  so  Nagelkerke  proposed  a  modification  that  had  the  range  of  0  to  1.  Both 
of  these  additional  measures  are  interpreted  as  reflecting  the  amount  of  variation  accounted  for  by 
the  logistic  model,  with  1.0  indicating  perfect  model  fit 


A  Comparison  to  Multiple  Regression.  In  discussing  the  procedures  for  assessing  model  fit 
in  logistic  regression,  we  made  several  references  to  similarities  with  multiple  regression  in  terms  of 
various  measures  of  model  fit.  In  the  following  table,  we  show  the  correspondence  between 
concepts  used  in  multiple  regression  and  their  counterparts  n  logistic  regression. 


Correspondence  of  Primary  Elements  of  Model  Fit 

Multiple  Regression 

Logistic  Regression 

Total  sum  of  squares 

-211  of  base  model 

Error  sum  of  squares 

—2 LL  of  proposed  model 

Regression  sum  of  squares 

Difference  of  —2LL  for  base  and  proposed  models 

F  test  of  model  fit 

Chi-square  test  of  —2 LL  difference 

Coefficient  of  determination  (/? ) 

Pseudo  R2  measures 

As  we  can  see,  the  concepts  between  multiple  regression  and  logistic  regression  are  similar. 
The  basic  approach  s  to  testing  overall  model  fit  are  comparable,  with  the  differences  arising  from 
the  estimation  m  t  ods  used  in  the  two  techniques. 

PREDICTIVE  ACCURACY  Just  as  we  borrowed  the  concept  of  R2  from  regression  as  a  measure  of 
overall  model  fit,  we  can  look  to  discriminant  analysis  for  a  measure  of  overall  predictive  accuracy. 
The  wo  most  common  approaches  are  the  classification  matrix  and  chi-square-based  measures  of  fit. 

Classification  Matrix.  This  classification  matrix  approach  is  identical  to  that  used  with 
discriminant  analysis,  that  is,  measuring  how  well  group  membership  is  predicted  and  developing  a 
hit  ratio,  which  is  the  percentage  correctly  classified.  The  case  of  logistic  regression  will  always 
include  only  two  groups,  but  all  of  the  chance-related  measures  (e.g.,  maximum  chance  or 
proportional  chance)  used  earlier  for  discriminant  analysis  are  applicable  here  as  well. 

Chi-Square-Based  Measure.  Hosmer  and  Lemeshow  [4]  developed  a  classification  test 
where  the  cases  are  first  divided  into  approximately  10  equal  classes.  Then,  the  number  of  actual 
and  predicted  events  is  compared  in  each  class  with  the  chi-square  statistic.  This  test  provides  a 
comprehensive  measure  of  predictive  accuracy  that  is  based  not  on  the  likelihood  value,  but  rather 
on  the  actual  prediction  of  the  dependent  variable.  The  appropriate  use  of  this  test  requires  a  sample 
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size  of  at  least  50  cases  to  ensure  that  each  class  has  at  least  5  observations  and  generally  an  even 
larger  sample  because  the  number  of  predicted  events  should  never  fall  below  1.  Also,  the 
chi-square  statistic  is  sensitive  to  sample  size,  enabling  this  measure  to  find  small  statistically 
significant  differences  when  the  sample  size  becomes  large. 

We  typically  examine  as  many  of  these  measures  of  model  fit  as  possible.  Hopefully,  a  con¬ 
vergence  of  indications  from  these  measures  will  provide  the  necessary  support  for  the  researcher  in 
evaluating  the  overall  model  fit. 


STAGE  5:  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  RESULTS 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  logistic  regression  model  results  in  coefficients  for  the  independent 
variables  much  like  regression  coefficients  and  quite  different  from  the  lo  dings  of  discriminant 
analysis.  Moreover,  most  of  the  diagnostics  associated  with  multiple  re  r  ssion  for  influential 
observations  are  also  available  in  logistic  regression.  What  does  differ  f  om  multiple  regression, 
however,  is  the  interpretation  of  the  coefficients.  Because  the  dep  nd  nt  variable  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  in  the  process  described  in  the  previous  stage,  the  coefficients  must  be  evaluated  in  a 
specific  manner.  The  following  discussion  first  addresses  how  the  directionality  and  then  magnitude 
of  the  coefficients  are  determined.  Then,  the  difference  in  interpretation  between  metric  and 
nonmetric  independent  are  covered,  just  as  was  needed  in  multiple  regression. 

Testing  for  Significance  of  the  Coefficients 

Logistic  regression  tests  hypotheses  about  individual  coefficients  just  as  was  done  in  multiple 
regression.  In  multiple  regression,  the  statistical  test  was  to  see  whether  the  coefficient  was  signi¬ 
ficantly  different  from  0.  A  coefficient  f  0  indicates  that  the  coefficient  has  no  impact  on  the 
dependent  variable.  In  logistic  regression,  we  also  use  a  statistical  test  to  see  whether  the  logistic 
coefficient  is  different  from  0.  Remember,  however,  in  logistic  regression  using  the  logit  as  the 
dependent  measure,  a  value  o  0  corresponds  to  the  odds  of  1.00  or  a  probability  of  .50 — values 
that  indicate  the  probability  is  equal  for  each  group  (i.e.,  again  no  effect  of  the  independent  vari¬ 
able  on  predicting  group  membership). 

In  multiple  regression,  the  t  value  is  used  to  assess  the  significance  of  each  coefficient. 
Logistic  regression  uses  a  different  statistic,  the  Wald  statistic.  It  provides  the  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance  for  each  e  ti  mated  coefficient  so  that  hypothesis  testing  can  occur  just  as  it  does  in  multiple 
regression  If  the  logistic  coefficient  is  statistically  significant,  we  can  interpret  it  in  terms  of  how  it 
impacts  t  e  stimated  probability,  and  thus  the  prediction  of  group  membership. 

Interpreting  the  Coefficients 

One  of  the  advantages  of  logistic  regression  is  that  we  need  to  know  only  whether  an  event  (pur¬ 
chase  or  not,  good  credit  risk  or  not,  firm  failure  or  success)  occurred  or  not  to  define  a  dichotomous 
value  as  our  dependent  variable.  When  we  analyze  these  data  using  the  logistic  transformation, 
however,  the  logistic  regression  and  its  coefficients  take  on  a  somewhat  different  meaning  from 
those  found  in  regression  with  a  metric  dependent  variable.  Similarly,  discriminant  loadings  from  a 
two-group  discriminant  analysis  are  interpreted  differently  from  a  logistic  coefficient. 

From  the  estimation  process  described  earlier,  we  know  that  the  coefficients  (B0,  B\,  B2, , 
B„)  are  actually  measures  of  the  change  in  the  ratio  of  the  probabilities  (the  odds).  However,  logis¬ 
tic  coefficients  are  difficult  to  interpret  in  their  original  form  because  they  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
logarithms  when  we  use  the  logit  as  the  dependent  measure.  Thus,  most  computer  programs 
also  provide  an  exponentiated  logistic  coefficient,  which  is  just  a  transformation  (antilog)  of  the 
original  logistic  coefficient  In  this  way,  we  can  use  either  the  original  or  exponentiated  logistic 
coefficients  for  interpretation.  The  two  types  of  logistic  coefficient  differ  in  that  they  reflect 
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the  relationship  of  the  independent  variable  with  the  two  forms  of  the  dependent  variable,  as 
shown  here: 


Logistic  Coefficient 

Reflects  Changes  in _ 

Original 

Logit  (log  of  the  odds) 

Exponentiated 

Odds 

We  will  discuss  in  the  next  section  how  each  form  of  the  coefficient  reflects  both  the  direction  and 
magnitude  of  the  independent  variable’s  relationship,  but  requires  differing  methods  of  interpret  tion. 

DIRECTIONALITY  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  The  direction  of  the  relationship  (positive  r  negative) 
reflects  the  changes  in  the  dependent  variable  associated  with  changes  in  the  independ  t  variable.  A 
positive  relationship  means  that  an  increase  in  the  independent  variable  is  associated  w  th  an  increase 
in  the  predicted  probability,  and  vice  versa  for  a  negative  relationship.  We  will  see  that  the  direction 
of  the  relationship  is  reflected  differently  for  the  original  and  exponentiated  logis  ic  coefficients. 

Interpreting  the  Direction  of  Original  Coefficients.  The  sign  of  the  original  coefficients 
(positive  or  negative)  indicates  the  direction  of  the  relationship,  ju  t  as  seen  in  regression  coeffi¬ 
cients.  A  positive  coefficient  increases  the  probability,  wherea  a  negative  value  decreases  the 
predicted  probability,  because  the  original  coefficients  are  expressed  in  terms  of  logit  values,  where 
a  value  of  0.0  equates  to  an  odds  value  of  1 .0  and  a  probabil  ty  of  .50.  Thus,  negative  numbers  relate 
to  odds  less  than  1.0  and  probabilities  less  than  .50. 

Interpreting  the  Direction  of  Exponentiated  Coefficients.  Exponentiated  coefficients  must 
be  interpreted  differently  because  they  ate  the  log  rithms  of  the  original  coefficient  By  taking  the 
logarithm,  we  are  actually  stating  the  expone  hated  coefficient  in  terms  of  odds,  which  means  that 
exponentiated  coefficients  will  not  have  neg  hve  values.  Because  the  logarithm  of  0  (no  effect)  is 
1.0,  an  exponentiated  coefficient  of  1  0  actually  corresponds  to  a  relationship  with  no  direction. 
Thus,  exponentiated  coefficients  above  1.0  reflect  a  positive  relationship  and  values  less  than  1.0 
represent  negative  relationships. 

An  Example  of  Interpretation.  Let  us  look  at  a  simple  example  to  see  what  we  mean  in  terms 
of  the  differences  between  th  two  forms  of  logistic  coefficients.  If  Bt  (the  original  coefficient)  is  posi¬ 
tive,  its  transformation  (exponentiated  coefficient)  will  be  greater  than  1,  meaning  that  the  odds  will 
increase  for  any  positive  change  in  the  independent  variable.  Thus  the  model  will  have  a  higher  pre¬ 
dicted  probability  of  ccurrence.  Likewise,  if  B,  is  negative  the  exponentiated  coefficient  is  less  than 
1.0  and  the  od  s  will  be  decreased.  A  coefficient  of  zero  equates  to  an  exponentiated  coefficient  value 
of  1.0,  tesul  ing  in  no  change  in  the  odds.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  interpretation  of  coefficients, 
logistic  transformation,  and  estimation  procedures  can  be  found  in  numerous  texts  [4, 5, 6]. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  METRIC  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES  To  determine  how 
uch  the  probability  will  change  given  a  one-unit  change  in  the  independent  variable,  the  numeric 
alue  of  the  coefficient  must  be  evaluated.  Just  as  in  multiple  regression,  the  coefficients  for  metric 
and  nonmetric  variables  must  be  interpreted  differently,  because  each  reflects  different  impacts  on 
the  dependent  variable. 

For  metric  variables,  the  question  is:  How  much  will  the  estimated  probability  change  for 
each  unit  change  in  the  independent  variable?  In  multiple  regression,  we  knew  that  the  regression 
coefficient  was  the  slope  of  the  linear  relationship  of  the  independent  and  dependent  measures. 
A  coefficient  of  1.35  indicated  that  the  dependent  variable  increased  by  1.35  units  each  time  that 
independent  variable  increased  by  one  unit  In  logistic  regression,  we  know  that  we  have  a  nonlin¬ 
ear  relationship  bounded  between  0  and  1,  so  the  coefficients  are  likely  to  be  interpreted  somewhat 
differently.  Moreover,  we  have  both  the  original  and  exponentiated  coefficients  to  consider. 
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Original  Logistic  Coefficients.  Although  most  appropriate  for  determining  the  direction  of 
the  relationship,  the  original  logistic  coefficients  are  less  useful  in  determining  the  magnitude  of  the 
relationship.  They  reflect  the  change  in  the  logit  (logged  odds)  value,  a  unit  of  measure  not  particu¬ 
larly  understandable  in  depicting  how  much  the  probabilities  actually  change. 

Exponentiated  Logistic  Coefficients.  Exponentiated  coefficients  directly  reflect  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  change  in  the  odds  value.  Because  they  are  exponents,  they  are  interpreted  slightly 
differently.  Their  impact  is  multiplicative,  meaning  that  the  coefficient’s  effect  is  not  added  to  the 
dependent  variable  (the  odds),  but  multiplied  for  each  unit  change  in  the  independent  variable.  As 
such,  an  exponentiated  coefficient  of  1.0  denotes  no  change  (1.0  x  independent  ariable  =  no 
change).  This  outcome  corresponds  to  our  earlier  discussion,  where  exponentiated  coefficients  less 
than  1.0  reflect  negative  relationships  and  values  above  1.0  denote  positive  relationships. 

An  Example  of  Assessing  Magnitude  of  Change.  Perhaps  an  easi  r  approach  to  determine 
the  amount  of  change  in  probability  from  these  values  is  as  follows: 

Percentage  change  in  odds  =  (Exponentiated  coef  i  ient,-  —  1.0)  x  100 

The  following  examples  illustrate  how  to  calculate  the  probability  change  due  to  a  one-unit  change 
in  the  independent  variable  for  a  range  of  exponentiated  oefficients: 


Value 

Exponentiated  Coefficient  (e*,-) 

20 

.50 

1.0 

1.5 

1.7 

Exponentiated  Coefficient  -  1 .0 

-80 

-.50 

0.0 

.50 

.70 

Percentage  change  in  odds 

-80% 

-50% 

0% 

50% 

70% 

If  the  exponentiated  co  ffi  ient  is  .20,  a  one-unit  change  in  the  independent  variable  will 
reduce  the  odds  by  80  percent  (the  same  as  if  the  odds  were  multiplied  by  .20).  Likewise,  an 
exponentiated  coefficient  of  1.5  denotes  a  50-percent  increase  in  the  odds  ratio. 

A  researcher  who  knows  the  existing  odds  and  wishes  to  calculate  the  new  odds  value  for  a 
change  in  the  indep  ndent  variable  can  do  so  directly  through  the  exponentiated  coefficient  as  follows: 

New  odds  value  =  Old  odds  value  x  Exponentiated  coefficient 
x  Change  in  independent  variable 

Let  us  use  a  simple  example  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  exponentiated  coefficient 
aflf  c  s  the  odds  value.  Assume  that  the  odds  are  1.0  (i.e.,  50-50)  when  the  independent  variable  has 
a  value  of  5.5  and  the  exponentiated  coefficient  is  2.35.  We  know  that  if  the  exponentiated  coeffi- 
ient  is  greater  than  1.0,  then  the  relationship  is  positive,  but  we  would  like  to  know  how  much  the 
odds  would  change.  If  we  expected  that  the  value  of  the  independent  variable  would  increase  1.5 
points  to  7.0,  we  could  calculate  the  following: 

New  odds  =  1.0  x  2.35  x  (7.0  -  5.5)  =  3.525 

Odds  can  be  translated  into  probability  values  by  the  simple  formula  of  Probability  =  Odds/ 
(1  +  Odds).  Thus,  the  odds  of  3.525  translate  into  a  probability  of  77.9  percent  (3.25/(l  +  3.25)  = 
.779),  indicating  that  increasing  the  independent  variable  by  1.5  points  will  increase  the  probability 
from  50  percent  to  78  percent,  an  increase  of  28  percent 

The  nonlinear  nature  of  the  logistic  curve  is  demonstrated,  however,  when  we  apply  the  same 
increase  to  the  odds  again.  This  time,  assume  that  the  independent  variable  increased  another  1.5 
points,  to  8.5.  Would  we  also  expect  the  probability  to  increase  by  another  28  percent?  It  cannot 
because  that  would  make  the  probability  greater  than  100  percent  (78%  +  28%  =  106%).  Thus,  the 
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probability  increase  or  decrease  slows  so  that  the  curve  approaches,  but  never  reaches  the  two  end 
points  (0  and  1).  In  this  example,  another  increase  of  1.5  points  creates  a  new  odds  value  of  12.426, 
translating  into  odds  of  92.6  percent,  an  increase  of  14  percent  Note  that  in  this  case  of  increasing 
the  probability  from  78  percent  the  increase  in  probability  for  the  1.5  increase  in  the  independent 
variable  is  one-half  (14%)  of  what  it  was  for  the  same  increase  when  the  probability  was  50  percent. 

The  result  is  that  the  researcher  may  find  that  exponentiated  coefficients  are  quite  useful  not  only 
in  assessing  the  impact  of  an  independent  variable,  but  also  in  calculating  the  magnitude  of  the  effects. 

INTERPRETING  MAGNITUDE  FOR  NONMETRIC  (DUMMY)  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES  As  we 

discussed  in  multiple  regression,  dummy  variables  represent  a  single  category  of  a  nonmetric 
variable.  As  such,  they  are  not  like  metric  variables  that  vary  across  a  range  of  values,  bu  instead 
take  on  just  the  values  of  1  or  0,  indicating  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  characteristic  As  we  saw  in 
the  preceding  discussion  for  metric  variables,  the  exponentiated  coefficients  are  best  means 
of  interpreting  the  impact  of  the  dummy  variable,  but  are  interpreted  differen  y  rom  the  metric 
variables. 

Any  time  a  dummy  variable  is  used,  it  is  essential  to  note  the  referenc  or  omitted  category.  In 
a  manner  similar  to  the  interpretation  in  regression,  the  exponentiated  coefficient  represents  the 
relative  level  of  the  dependent  variable  for  the  represented  group  ve  u  the  omitted  group.  We  can 
state  this  relationship  as  follows: 

^ddSf^prcscnlcd  category  Exponentiated  Coefficient  X  OddS^f^^Q^  category 

Let  us  use  a  simple  example  of  two  groups  to  illust  te  these  points.  If  the  nonmetric  variable 
is  gender,  the  two  possibilities  are  male  and  female  T  e  dummy  variable  can  be  defined  as  repre¬ 
senting  males  (i.e.,  value  of  1  if  male,  0  if  femal  )  or  females  (i.e.,  value  of  1  if  female,  0  if  male). 
Whichever  way  is  chosen,  however,  determines  how  the  coefficient  is  interpreted.  Let  us  assume 
that  a  1  is  given  to  females,  making  the  exponentiated  coefficient  represent  the  percentage  of  the 
odds  ratio  of  females  compared  to  males  If  the  coefficient  is  1.25,  then  females  have  25  percent 
higher  odds  than  males  (1.25  —  1.0  =  .25).  Likewise,  if  the  coefficient  is  .80,  then  the  odds  for 
females  are  20  percent  less  (.80  —  10  =  —.20)  than  males. 


Calculating  Probabilit  es  for  a  Specific  Value  of  the  Independent  Variable 

In  the  earlier  discussion  o  the  assumed  distribution  of  possible  dependent  variables,  we  described  an 
S-shaped,  or  logis  ic  curve.  To  represent  the  relationship  between  the  dependent  and  independent 
variables,  the  coeffi  ients  must  actually  represent  nonlinear  relationships  among  the  dependent  and 
independent  ariables.  Although  the  transformation  process  of  taking  logarithms  provides  a  lineariza¬ 
tion  of  the  r  ationship,  the  researcher  must  remember  that  the  coefficients  actually  represent  different 
slopes  in  the  relationship  across  the  values  of  the  independent  variable.  In  this  way,  the  S-shaped  dis- 
tribu  ion  can  be  estimated.  If  the  researcher  is  interested  in  the  slope  of  the  relationship  at  various  val- 
e  of  the  independent  variable,  the  coefficients  can  be  calculated  and  the  relationship  assessed  [3]. 


Overview  of  Interpreting  Coefficients 

The  similarity  of  the  coefficients  to  those  found  in  multiple  regression  has  been  a  primary  reason  for 
the  popularity  of  logistic  regression.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  prior  discussion,  many  aspects  are  quite 
similar,  but  the  unique  nature  of  the  dependent  variable  (the  odds  ratio)  and  the  logarithmic  form  of 
the  variate  (necessitating  use  of  the  exponentiated  coefficients)  requires  a  somewhat  different 
approach  to  interpretation.  The  researcher,  however,  still  has  the  ability  to  assess  the  direction  and 
magnitude  of  each  independent  variable’s  impact  on  the  dependent  measure  and  ultimately  the 
classification  accuracy  of  the  logistic  model. 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  1 


Logistic  Regression 

•  Logistic  regression  is  the  preferred  method  for  two-group  (binary)  dependent  variables  due  to  its 
robustness,  ease  of  interpretation,  and  diagnostics 

•  Sample  size  considerations  for  logistic  regression  are  primarily  focused  on  the  size  of  each  group, 
which  should  have  10  times  the  number  of  estimated  model  coefficients 

•  Sample  size  requirements  should  be  met  in  both  the  analysis  and  the  holdout  samples 

•  Model  significance  tests  are  made  with  a  chi-square  test  on  the  differences  in  the  log  likelihood 
values  (—2 LL)  between  two  models 

•  Coefficients  are  expressed  in  two  forms:  original  and  exponentiated  to  assist  in  n  erpretation 

•  Interpretation  of  the  coefficients  for  direction  and  magnitude  is  as  follow  : 

•  Direction  can  be  directly  assessed  in  the  original  coefficients  (po  itive  or  negative  signs)  or 
indirectly  in  the  exponentiated  coefficients  (less  than  1  are  negativ  gr  ater  than  1  are  positive) 

•  Magnitude  is  best  assessed  by  the  exponentiated  coefficient,  with  the  percentage  change  in  the 
dependent  variable  shown  by: 

Percentage  change  =  (Exponentiated  co  fficient  -  1 .0)  x  100 


STAGE  6:  VALIDATION  OF  THE  RESULTS 

The  final  stage  of  a  logistic  regression  analy  is  involves  ensuring  the  external  as  well  as  internal 
validity  of  the  results.  Although  logistic  r  gression  is  not  as  susceptible  as  discriminant  analysis  to 
“overfitting”  the  results,  the  process  of  validation  is  still  essential,  especially  with  smaller  samples. 
The  most  common  approach  for  est  blishing  external  validity  is  the  assessment  of  hit  ratios  through 
either  a  separate  sample  (holdout  s  mple)  or  utilizing  a  procedure  that  repeatedly  processes  the  esti¬ 
mation  sample.  External  validi  y  is  supported  when  the  hit  ratio  of  the  selected  approach  exceeds 
the  comparison  standards  that  represent  the  predictive  accuracy  expected  by  chance. 

The  most  comm  n  form  of  validation  is  through  the  creation  of  a  holdout  sample,  also 
referred  to  as  the  validation  sample,  which  is  separate  from  the  analysis  sample  used  to  estimate 
the  model.  The  bj  ctive  is  to  apply  the  logistic  model  to  a  totally  separate  set  of  respondents  to 
assess  the  levels  of  predictive  accuracy  achieved.  Because  these  cases  were  not  used  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  proces  they  should  provide  insight  into  the  generalizability  of  the  logistic  model. 

A  s  cond  approach  is  cross-validation,  which  uses  a  variant  of  the  holdout  sample  where  the 
test  of  external  validity  uses  multiple  subsets  of  the  total  sample.  The  most  widely  used  approach  is 
the  jackknife  method  based  on  the  “leave-one-out”  principle.  Typically  the  analysis  is  performed  on 
k  1  subsamples,  eliminating  one  observation  at  a  time  from  a  sample  of  k  cases.  The  logistic  model 
is  computed  for  each  sample  and  then  the  predicted  group  membership  of  the  eliminated  observa¬ 
tion  is  computed.  After  all  the  subsamples  have  been  analyzed,  a  classification  matrix  is  constructed 
and  the  hit  ratio  calculated  for  the  holdout  cases  in  each  subsample.  Readers  are  encouraged  to 
review  the  validation  process  on  their  own  for  more  detail. 

AN  ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLE  OF  LOGISTIC  REGRESSION 

Logistic  regression  is  an  attractive  alternative  to  discriminant  analysis  whenever  the  dependent 
variable  has  only  two  categories.  Its  advantages  over  discriminant  analysis  include  the  following: 

1.  Less  affected  than  discriminant  analysis  by  the  variance-covariance  inequalities  across  the 

groups,  a  basic  assumption  of  discriminant  analysis. 
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2.  Handles  categorical  independent  variables  easily,  whereas  in  discriminant  analysis  tbe  use  of 
dummy  variables  created  problems  with  tbe  variance-covariance  equalities. 

3.  Empirical  results  parallel  those  of  multiple  regression  in  terms  of  their  interpretation  and  tbe 
casewise  diagnostic  measures  available  for  examining  residuals. 

The  following  example,  identical  to  a  two-group  discriminant  analysis,  illustrates  these 
advantages  and  the  similarity  of  logistic  regression  to  the  results  obtained  from  multiple  regres¬ 
sion.  As  we  will  see,  even  though  logistic  regression  has  many  advantages  as  an  alternative  to  dis¬ 
criminant  analysis,  the  researcher  must  carefully  interpret  the  results  due  to  the  unique  aspects  of 
how  logistic  regression  handles  tbe  prediction  of  probabilities  and  group  membership. 

Stages  1,  2,  and  3:  Research  Objectives,  Research  Design,  and  Statistical 
Assumptions 

The  issues  addressed  in  the  first  three  stages  of  the  decision  process  are  identica  for  the  two-group 
discriminant  analysis  and  logistic  regression. 

The  research  problem  is  still  to  determine  whether  differences  in  t  e  perceptions  of  HBAT 
(X6  to  X18)  exist  between  the  customers  in  the  USA/North  America  versus  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  (X4).  The  sample  of  100  customers  is  divided  into  an  analysis  sample  of  60  observations,  with 
the  remaining  40  observations  constituting  the  holdout  or  validati  n  sample.  We  now  focus  on  the 
results  stemming  from  the  use  of  logistic  regression  to  estim  te  and  understand  the  differences 
between  these  two  types  of  customers. 

Stage  4:  Estimation  of  the  Logistic  Regression  Model  and  Assessing 
Overall  Fit 

Before  the  estimation  process  begins,  it  is  possible  to  review  the  individual  variables  and  assess 
their  univariate  results  in  terms  of  differen  iating  between  the  groups.  Given  that  the  objectives  of 
discriminant  analysis  and  logistic  regression  are  the  same,  we  can  use  tbe  same  measures  of  dis¬ 
crimination  for  assessing  univariate  effects  as  was  done  for  discriminant  analysis. 

If  we  examine  the  differences  of  the  two  groups  on  the  13  independent  variables  (see  Table  1), 
we  will  find  that  5  variables  (X6,  Xn,  Xu,  Xl3,  and  X17)  had  statistically  significant  differences 
between  the  two  groups.  W  an  also  expect  multicollinearity  among  these  variables,  because  both  X6 
and  X13  were  part  of  th  Product  Value  factor  derived  by  factor  analysis.  Logistic  regression  is  affected 
by  multicollinearity  mong  tbe  independent  variables  in  a  manner  similar  to  discriminant  analysis  and 
regression  analysis 

Just  as  in  discriminant  analysis,  these  five  variables  would  be  the  logical  candidates  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  th  ogistic  regression  variate,  because  they  demonstrate  the  greatest  differences  between 
groups.  Logistic  regression  may  include  one  or  more  of  these  variables  in  the  model,  as  well  as  even 
othe  ariables  that  do  not  have  significant  differences  at  this  stage  if  they  work  in  combination  with 
ot  er  variables  to  significantly  improve  prediction. 

STEPWISE  MODEL  ESTIMATION  A  stepwise  logistic  regression  model  is  estimated  much  like 
multiple  regression  in  that  a  base  model  is  first  estimated  to  provide  a  standard  for  comparison  (see 
earlier  discussion  for  more  detail).  In  multiple  regression,  tbe  mean  is  used  to  set  the  base  model  and 
calculate  the  total  sum  of  squares.  In  logistic  regression,  tbe  same  process  is  used,  with  tbe  mean 
used  in  tbe  estimated  model  not  to  calculate  the  sum  of  squares,  but  instead  to  calculate  tbe  log  like¬ 
lihood  value.  From  this  model,  the  partial  correlations  for  each  variable  can  be  established  and  the 
most  discriminating  variable  chosen  in  a  stepwise  model  according  to  the  selection  criteria. 
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TABLE  1  Group  Descriptive  Statistics  and  Tests  of  Equality  for  the  Estimation  Sample 

Dependent  Variable  Croup 
Means:  X4  Region 


Independent  Variables 

Group  0: 
USA/North 
America 
(n  =  26) 

Group  1: 
Outside  North 
America 
(n  =  34) 

F  Value 

Significance 

Kg  Product  Quality 

8.527 

7.297 

14.387 

.000 

X~j  E-Commerce  Activities 

3.388 

3.626 

2.054 

.157 

Kg  Technical  Support 

5.569 

5.050 

1.598 

.211 

X9  Complaint  Resolution 

5.577 

5.253 

8  9 

.361 

X10  Advertising 

3.727 

3.979 

5 

.382 

Xn  Product  Line 

6.785 

5.274 

25  500 

.000 

X\2  Salesforce  Image 

4.427 

5.238 

9.733 

.003 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

5.600 

7.418 

31.992 

.000 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

6.050 

5.918 

.453 

.503 

X]5  New  Products 

4.954 

5.276 

.600 

.442 

X]5  Order  &  Billing 

4.231 

4.  53 

.087 

.769 

X]7  Price  Flexibility 

3.631 

4.9  2 

31.699 

.000 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

3.873 

3.794 

.152 

.698 

Estimating  the  Base  Model.  Tab  e  2  contains  the  base  model  results  for  the  logistic  regres¬ 
sion  analysis  based  on  the  60  observ  tions  in  the  analysis  sample.  The  log  likelihood  value  ( -2LL ) 
is  82.108.  The  score  statistic,  a  me  sure  of  association  used  in  logistic  regression,  is  the  measure 
used  for  selecting  variables  in  the  stepwise  procedure.  Several  criteria  can  be  used  to  guide  entry: 
greatest  reduction  in  the  —ILL  value,  greatest  Wald  coefficient,  or  highest  conditional  probability.  In 
our  example,  we  employ  th  criteria  of  reduction  of  the  log  likelihood  ratio. 

In  reviewing  the  core  statistics  of  variables  not  in  the  model  at  this  time,  we  see  that  the 
same  five  variables  with  statistically  significant  differences  (X6,  Xn,  X12,  X13,  and  Xl7)  are  the  only 
variables  with  si  nificant  score  statistics  in  Table  2.  Because  the  stepwise  procedure  selects  the 
variable  with  the  highest  score  statistic,  X13  should  be  the  variable  added  in  the  first  step. 

S  e  wise  Estimation:  Adding  the  First  Variable,  X13.  As  expected,  X13  was  selected  for 
entry  in  the  first  step  of  the  estimation  process  (see  Table  3).  It  corresponded  to  the  highest  score 
sta  is  ic  across  all  13  perception  variables.  The  entry  of  Xl3  into  the  logistic  regression  model 
obtained  a  reasonable  model  fit,  with  pseudo  R2  values  ranging  from  .306  (pseudo  R2)  to  .459 
(Nagelkerke  R2)  and  hit  ratios  of  73.3  percent  and  75.0  percent  for  the  analysis  and  holdout  sam¬ 
ples,  respectively. 

Examination  of  the  results,  however,  identifies  two  reasons  for  considering  an  additional 
stage(s)  to  add  variable(s)  to  the  logistic  regression  model.  First,  three  variables  not  in  the  current 
logistic  model  (X17,  Xn,  and  X6)  have  statistically  significant  score  statistics,  indicating  that  their 
inclusion  would  significantly  improve  the  overall  model  fit.  Second,  the  overall  hit  ratio  for  the 
holdout  sample  is  good  (75.0%),  but  one  of  the  groups  (USA/North  America  customers)  has  an 
unacceptably  low  hit  ratio  of  30.8  percent 

Stepwise  Estimation:  Adding  the  Second  Variable,  X17.  Hopefully  one  or  more  steps  in  the 
stepwise  procedure  will  result  in  the  inclusion  of  all  independent  variables  with  significant  score 
statistics  as  well  as  achieve  acceptable  hit  ratios  (overall  and  group-specific)  for  both  the  analysis 
and  holdout  samples. 
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TABLE  2  Logistic  Regression  Base  Model  Results 

Overall  Model  Fit:  Goodness-of-Fit  Measures 

Value 

-2  Log  Likelihood  (-2 LL) 

82.108 

Variables  Not  in  the  Equation 

Independent  Variables 

Score  Statistic 

Significance 

X6  Product  Quality 

1 1 .925 

.001 

Xy  E-Commerce  Activities 

2.052 

.152 

XB  Technical  Support 

1.609 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

.866 

352 

X-]q  Advertising 

.791 

7 

Xn  Product  Line 

18.323 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

8.622 

.003 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

21.330 

X|4  Warranty  &  Claims 

.465 

X|5  New  Products 

.614 

.433 

X]5  Order  &  Billing 

.090 

.764 

X17  Price  Flexibility 

21.204 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.157 

.692 

X]7,  with  the  highest  score  statistic  after  adding  X13,  was  selected  for  entry  at  step  2  (Thble  4). 
Improvement  in  all  measures  of  model  fit  ranged  from  a  decrease  in  the  —ILL  value  to  the  various  R2 
measures.  More  important  from  a  model  es  imation  perspective,  however,  none  of  the  variables  not  in 
the  equation  had  statistically  significant  ch  nge  scores.  Thus,  the  two-variable  logistic  model  includ¬ 
ing  X13  and  X17  will  be  the  final  model  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  assessing  model  fit,  prediction  accu¬ 
racy,  and  interpretation  of  the  coefficients. 

ASSESSING  OVERALL  MODEL  FIT  In  making  an  assessment  of  the  overall  fit  of  a  logistic  regres¬ 
sion  model,  we  can  draw  pon  three  approaches:  statistical  measures  of  overall  model  fit,  pseudo  R2 
measures,  and  classification  accuracy  as  expressed  in  the  hit  ratio.  Each  of  these  approaches  will  be 
examined  for  the  ne-variable  and  two-variable  logistic  regression  models  that  resulted  from  the 
stepwise  procedure. 

Statistical  Measures.  The  first  statistical  measure  is  the  chi-square  test  for  the  change  in  the 
—ILL  val  e  from  the  base  model,  which  is  comparable  to  the  overall  F  test  in  multiple  regression. 
Small  r  values  of  the  —ILL  measure  indicate  better  model  fit,  and  the  statistical  test  is  available  for 
a  sessing  the  difference  between  both  the  base  model  and  other  proposed  models  (in  a  stepwise 
rocedure,  this  test  is  always  based  on  improvement  from  the  prior  step). 

In  the  single-variable  model  (see  Thble  3),  the  ILL  value  is  reduced  from  the  base  model  value 
of  82.108  to  59.971,  a  decrease  of  25.136.  This  increase  in  model  fit  was  statistically  significant  at  the 
.000  level.  In  the  two-variable  model,  the  —2 LL  value  decreased  further  to  39.960,  resulting  in  signifi¬ 
cant  decreases  not  only  from  the  base  model  (42.148),  but  also  a  significant  decrease  from  the  one- 
variable  model  (17.01 1).  Both  of  these  improvements  in  model  fit  were  significant  at  the  .000  level. 

The  second  statistical  measure  is  the  Hosmer  and  Lemeshow  measure  of  overall  fit.  This 
statistical  test  measures  the  correspondence  of  the  actual  and  predicted  values  of  the  dependent 
variable.  In  this  case,  better  model  fit  is  indicated  by  a  smaller  difference  in  the  observed  and  pre¬ 
dicted  classification. 


TABLE  3  Logistic  Regression  Stepwise  Estimation:  Adding  X13  (Competitive  Pricing) 


Overall  Model  Fit  Goodness-of-Fit  Measures 


CHANGE  IN  -2LL 

From  Base  Model  From  Prior  Step 

Value  Change  Significance  Change  Significance 


56.971  25.136  .000  25.136  .000 

.342 
.459 
.306 


Value 

Significance 

Hosmer  and  Lemeshow  x2 

17.329 

.027 

Variables  in  the  Equation 

Independent  Variable 

B 

Std.  Error 

Wald 

df 

Sig. 

Exp(B) 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

1.129 

.287 

15.471 

1 

.000 

3.092 

Constant 

-7.008 

1.836 

14.57 

1 

.000 

.001 

B  =  logistic  coefficient,  Exp(B)  =  exponentiated  coefficient 

Variables  Not  in  the  Equation 


Independent  Variables 

Score  Statistic 

Significance 

X6  Product  Quality 

4.859 

.028 

X7  E-Commerce  Activities 

.132 

.716 

X8  Technical  Support 

.007 

.932 

Xg  Complaint  Resolution 

1.379 

.240 

X10  Advertising 

.129 

.719 

Xn  Product  Line 

6  154 

.013 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

2.745 

.098 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

.640 

.424 

X15  New  Products 

.344 

.557 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

2.529 

.112 

X17  Price  Flexibility 

13.723 

.000 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

1.206 

.272 

Classification  Mat  ix 


A  tual  Group 
Membership 

Predicted  Group  Membershipc 

ANALYSIS  SAMPLE3 

HOLDOUT  SAMPLEb 

Kf  Region 

Total 

X4  Region 

Total 

USA/ 

North 

America 

Outside 

North 

America 

USA/ 

North 

America 

Outside 

North 

America 

USA/ 

19 

7 

26 

4 

9 

13 

North  America 

(73.1) 

(30.8) 

Outside 

9 

25 

34 

34 

26 

27 

North  America 

(73.5) 

(96.3) 

a73.3%  of  analysis  sample  correctly  classified. 

’’75.0%  of  holdout  sample  correctly  classified. 

LVaJ Lies  in  parentheses  are  percentage  correctly  classified  (hit  ratio). 


-2  Log  Likelihood  (-211) 
Cox  and  Snell  R2 
Nagel  kerke  R2 
Pseudo  R2 


TABLE  4  Logistic  Regression  Stepwise  Estimation:  Adding  X17  (Price  Flexibility) 


Overall  Model  Fit:  Goodness-of-Fit  Measures 


CHANGE  IN  -2LL 


From  Base  Model  From  Prior  Step 

Value  Change  Significance  Change  Significance 

-2  Log  Likelihood  (-2 LL) 

Cox  and  Snell  R 2 
Nagelkerke  R2 
Pseudo  R2 


Value 

Significance 

Hosmer  and  Lemeshow  x2 

5.326 

.722 

Variables  in  the  Equation 

Independent  Variable 

B 

Std.  Error 

Wald 

df 

Sig. 

Exp(B) 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

1.079 

.357 

9.115 

1 

.003 

2.942 

X17  Price  Flexibility 

1.844 

.639 

8.331 

1 

6.321 

Constant 

-14.192 

3.712 

14.614 

1 

.000 

.000 

B  =  logistic  coefficient,  Exp(B)  =  exponentiated  coefficient 

Variables  Not  in  the  Equation 

Independent  Variables 

Score  Statistic 

Significance 

X6  Product  Quality 

.656 

.418 

X7  E-Commerce  Activities 

3.501 

.061 

Xa  Technical  Support 

.006 

937 

X9  Complaint  Resolution 

.693 

.405 

X10  Advertising 

.091 

.762 

Xn  Product  Line 

3.409 

.065 

X|2  Salesforce  Image 

.849 

.357 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

2.327 

.127 

X15  New  Products 

.026 

.873 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.0  0 

.919 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

2.907 

.088 

Classification  Matrix 

Predicted  Group  Membership1 

ANALYSIS  SAMPLE3 

HOLDOUT  SAMPLE11 

X4  Region 

X4  Region 

Actual  Group 
Membership 

USA/ 

North 

America 

Outside 

North 

America 

Total 

USA/ 

North 

America 

Outside 

North 

America 

Total 

USA/ 

North  America 

25 

(96.2) 

1 

26 

9 

(69.2) 

4 

13 

Outside 

North  America 

6 

28 

(82.4) 

34 

2 

25 

(92.6) 

27 

a88.3%  of  analysis  sample  correctly  classified. 
b85.0%  of  holdout  sample  correctly  classified. 

‘Values  in  parentheses  are  percentage  correctly  classified  (hit  ratio). 


39.960  42.148  .000  17.011  .000 

.505 
.677 
.513 
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The  Hosmer  and  Lemeshow  test  shows  significance  for  the  one-variable  logistic  model  (.027 
from  Table  3),  indicating  that  significant  differences  remain  between  actual  and  expected  values. 
The  two-variable  model,  however,  reduces  the  significance  level  to  .722  (see  Table  4),  a 
nonsignificant  value  indicating  that  the  model  fit  is  acceptable.  For  the  two-variable  logistic  model, 
both  statistically  based  measures  of  overall  model  fit  indicate  that  the  model  is  acceptable  and  at  a 
statistically  significant  level.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  examine  the  other  measures  of  overall 
model  fit  to  assess  whether  the  results  reach  the  necessary  levels  of  practical  significance  as  well. 

Pseudo  R1  Measures.  Three  available  measures  are  comparable  to  the  R2  measure  in  multi¬ 
ple  regression:  the  Cox  and  Snell  R2,  the  Nagelkerke  R2,  and  a  pseudo  R2  measu  e  based  on  the 
reduction  in  the  ILL  value.  For  the  one-variable  logistic  regression  model,  these  values  were  .342, 
.459,  and  .306,  respectively.  In  combination,  they  indicate  that  the  one-variabl  egression  model 
accounts  for  approximately  one-third  of  the  variation  in  the  dependent  me  s  r  .  Although  the  one- 
variable  model  was  deemed  statistically  significant  on  several  overa  1  measures  of  fit,  these  R2 
measures  are  somewhat  low  for  purposes  of  practical  significance. 

The  two-variable  model  (see  Table  4)  has  R2  values  that  ar  each  over  .50,  indicating  that  the 
logistic  regression  model  accounts  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  variation  between  the  two  groups  of 
customers.  One  would  always  want  to  improve  these  value  but  this  level  is  deemed  practically  sig¬ 
nificant  in  this  situation.  The  R2  values  of  the  two-variab  model  showed  substantive  improvement 
over  the  single-variable  model  and  indicate  good  model  fit  when  compared  to  the  R2  values  usually 
found  in  multiple  regression.  Coupled  with  the  sta  istically  based  measures  of  model  fit,  the  model 
is  deemed  acceptable  in  terms  of  both  statistical  and  practical  significance. 

Classification  Accuracy.  The  third  xamination  of  overall  model  fit  will  be  to  assess  the 
classification  accuracy  of  the  model  in  a  final  measure  of  practical  significance.  The  classification 
matrices,  which  are  identical  in  nature  to  those  used  in  discriminant  analysis,  represent  the  levels  of 
predictive  accuracy  achieved  by  the  logistic  model.  The  measure  of  predictive  accuracy  used  is  the  hit 
ratio,  the  percentage  of  cases  c  rr  cdy  classified.  These  values  will  be  calculated  for  both  the  analysis 
and  holdout  samples,  and  group-specific  measures  will  be  examined  in  addition  to  the  overall 
measures.  Moreover,  comparisons  can  be  made,  as  was  done  in  discriminant  analysis,  to  comparison 
standards  representing  the  levels  of  predictive  accuracy  achieved  by  cbance. 

The  compari  on  standards  for  the  classification  matrix  hit  ratios  will  be  the  same  as  were 
calculated  for  the  wo-group  discriminant  analysis.  The  values  are  65.5  percent  for  the  proportional 
chance  criterio  (the  preferred  measure)  and  76.3  percent  for  the  maximum  chance  criterion. 

The  overall  hit  ratios  for  the  single-variable  logistic  model  are  73.3  percent  and  75.0  percent 
for  the  analysis  and  holdout  samples,  respectively.  Even  though  the  overall  hit  ratios  are  greater  than 
the  p  oportional  chance  criterion  and  comparable  to  the  maximum  chance  criterion,  a  significant 
problem  appears  in  the  holdout  sample  for  the  USA/North  America  customers,  where  the  hit  ratio  is 
nly  30.8  percent.  This  level  is  below  both  standards  and  requires  that  the  logistic  model  be 
expanded  hopefully  to  the  extent  that  this  group-specific  hit  ratio  will  exceed  the  standards. 

The  two-variable  model  shows  substantial  improvement  in  both  the  overall  hit  ratios  as  well 
as  the  group-specific  values.  The  overall  hit  ratios  increased  to  88.3  percent  and  85.0  percent  for  the 
analysis  and  holdout  samples,  respectively.  Moreover,  the  problematic  group-specific  hit  ratio  in  the 
holdout  sample  increased  to  69.2  percent,  above  the  standard  value  for  the  proportional  chance  cri¬ 
terion.  With  these  improvements  at  both  the  overall  and  group-specific  levels,  the  two-variable 
logistic  regression  model  is  deemed  acceptable  in  terms  of  classification  accuracy. 

Across  all  three  of  the  basic  types  of  measures  of  overall  model  fit,  the  two-variable  model 
(with  X13  and  X17)  demonstrates  acceptable  levels  of  both  statistical  and  practical  significances. 
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With  the  overall  model  fit  acceptable,  we  turn  our  attention  to  assessing  the  statistical  tests  of  the 
logistic  coefficients  in  order  to  identify  the  coefficients  that  have  significant  relationships  affecting 
group  membership. 

STATISTICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  COEFFICIENTS  The  estimated  coefficients  for  the  two  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  and  the  constant  can  also  be  evaluated  for  statistical  significance.  The  Wald  statis¬ 
tic  is  used  to  assess  significance  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  t  test  used  in  multiple  regression.  The 
logistic  coefficients  for  X13  ( 1 .079)  and  X17  ( 1 .844)  and  the  constant  (—14. 190)  are  all  significant  at 
the  .01  level  based  on  the  statistical  tests  of  the  Wald  statistic.  No  other  variables  would  ente  the 
model  and  achieve  at  least  a  .05  level  of  significance.  Thus,  the  individual  variables  are  signifi  ant 
and  can  be  interpreted  to  identify  the  relationships  affecting  the  predicted  probabilities  a  d  subse¬ 
quently  group  membership. 

CASEWISE  DIAGNOSTICS  The  analysis  of  the  misclassification  of  individual  observations  can 
provide  further  insight  into  possible  improvements  of  the  model.  Casewise  d  agnostics  such  as 
residuals  and  measures  of  influence  are  available,  as  well  as  the  profile  analy  is  discussed  earlier  for 
discriminant  analysis. 

In  this  case,  only  13  cases  have  been  misclassified  (7  in  the  an  lysis  sample  and  6  in  the  hold¬ 
out  sample).  Given  the  high  degree  of  correspondence  between  hese  misclassified  cases  and  the 
misclassified  cases  analyzed  in  the  two-group  discriminant  analysis,  the  profiling  process  will  not 
be  undertaken  again  (interested  readers  can  refer  back  to  t  e  two-group  example).  Casewise  diag¬ 
nostics  such  as  residuals  and  measures  of  influence  are  a  ailable.  Given  the  low  levels  of  misclassi¬ 
fication,  however,  no  further  analysis  of  misclassifica  ion  is  performed. 

Stage  5:  Interpretation  of  the  Resul  s 

The  stepwise  logistic  regression  procedure  produced  a  variate  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  two-group 
discriminant  analysis,  although  with  o  e  ess  independent  variable.  We  will  examine  the  logistic 
coefficients  to  assess  both  the  direction  and  impact  each  variable  has  on  predicted  probability  and 
group  membership. 

INTERPRETING  THE  LOGIS  1C  COEFFICIENTS  The  final  logistic  regression  model  included  two 
variables  (X13  and  X17)  wit  logistic  regression  coefficients  of  1.079  and  1.844,  respectively,  and  a 
constant  of  —14. 190  (se  Table  4).  Comparing  these  results  to  the  two-group  discriminant  analysis 
reveals  almost  ide  t  al  results,  because  discriminant  analysis  included  three  variables  in  the  two- 
group  model — X13  and  X17  along  with  Xn. 

Dire  t  on  of  the  Relationships.  To  assess  the  direction  of  the  relationship  of  each  variable, 
we  can  xamine  either  the  original  logistic  coefficients  or  the  exponentiated  coefficients.  Let  us  start 
with  the  original  coefficients.  If  you  recall  from  our  earlier  discussion,  we  can  interpret  the  direction 
of  the  relationship  directly  from  the  sign  of  the  original  logistic  coefficients.  In  this  case  both 
variables  have  positive  signs,  indicating  a  positive  relationship  between  both  independent  variables 
and  predicted  probability.  As  the  values  of  either  X13  or  X17  increase,  the  predicted  probability  will 
increase,  thus  increasing  the  likelihood  that  a  customer  will  be  categorized  as  residing  outside  North 
America. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  exponentiated  coefficients,  we  should  recall  that  values  above  1.0 
indicate  a  positive  relationship  and  below  1.0  indicate  a  negative  relationship.  In  our  case,  the  values 
of 2.942  and  6.319  also  indicate  positive  relationships. 

Magnitude  of  the  Relationships.  The  most  direct  method  of  assessing  the  magnitude  of  the 
change  in  probability  due  to  each  independent  variable  is  to  examine  the  exponentiated  coefficients. 
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As  you  recall,  the  exponentiated  coefficients  minus  one  equals  the  percentage  change  in  odds.  In 
our  case,  it  means  that  an  increase  by  one  point  increases  the  odds  by  194  percent  for  X13  and  531 
percent  for  Xl7.  These  numbers  can  exceed  100  percent  because  they  are  increasing  the  odds,  not 
the  probabilities  themselves.  The  impacts  are  large  because  the  constant  term  (—14.190)  defines  a 
starting  point  of  almost  zero  for  the  probability  values.  Thus,  large  increases  in  the  odds  are  needed 
to  reach  larger  probability  values. 

Another  approach  in  understanding  how  the  logistic  coefficients  define  probability  is  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  predicted  probability  for  any  set  of  values  for  the  independent  variables.  For  the  independent 
variables  X13  and  X17,  let  us  use  the  group  means  for  the  two  groups.  In  this  manner,  we  can  see  what 
the  predicted  probability  would  be  for  a  “typical”  member  of  each  group. 

Table  5  shows  the  calculations  for  predicting  the  probability  of  the  two  gr  up  centroids. 
First,  we  calculate  the  logit  value  for  each  group  centroid  by  inserting  the  gro  p  centroid  values 
(e.g.,  5.60  and  3.63  for  group  0  on  X13  and  X17,  respectively)  into  the  lo  i  equation.  Remember 
from  Table  5  that  the  estimated  weights  were  1 .079  and  1 .844  for  X13  nd  X17,  respectively,  with  a 
constant  of —14.192.  Thus,  substitution  of  the  group  centroid  values  into  this  equation  results  in 
logit  values  of —1.452  (group  0)  and  2.909  (group  1).  Taking  the  antilog  of  the  logit  values  results 
in  odds  of  .234  and  18.332.  Then,  the  probability  of  a  group  i  calculated  as  its  odds  value  over  the 
sum  of  the  odds  for  both  groups.  This  results  in  the  “typica  ”  member  of  group  0  having  a  proba¬ 
bility  of  being  incorrectly  assigned  to  group  1  of  .189  (.  89  =  .234  /  (.234  + 18.332))  and  the  “typ¬ 
ical”  member  of  group  1  has  a  probability  of  .948  of  being  correctly  assigned  to  group  1. 

This  example  demonstrates  that  the  logistic  model  does  create  separation  between  the  two 
group  centroids  in  terms  of  predicted  probability,  resulting  in  the  excellent  classification  results 
achieved  for  both  analysis  and  holdout  samples 

The  logistic  coefficients  define  positi  e  relationships  for  both  independent  variables  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  of  assessing  the  impact  of  a  hange  in  either  or  both  variables  on  the  odds  and  thus  the 
predicted  probability.  It  becomes  apparent  why  many  researchers  prefer  logistic  regression  to  dis¬ 
criminant  analysis  when  compa  isons  are  made  on  the  more  useful  information  available  from 
logistic  coefficients  versus  dis  riminant  loadings. 

Stage  6:  Validation  of  the  Results 

The  validation  of  th  logistic  regression  model  is  accomplished  in  this  example  through  the  same 
method  used  in  d  scriminant  analysis:  creation  of  analysis  and  holdout  samples.  By  examining  the 
hit  ratio  for  the  holdout  sample,  the  researcher  can  assess  the  external  validity  and  practical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  th  logistic  regression  model. 


TABLE  5  Calculating  Estimated  Probability  Values  for  the  Group 
Centroids  of  X4  Region 


X4  (Region) 


Group  0: 

Group  1: 

USA/North  America 

Outside  North  America 

Centroid:  X13 

5.60 

7.42 

Centroid:  X17 

3.63 

4.93 

Logit  Value3 

-1 .452 

2.909 

Oddsb 

.234 

18.332 

Probability1 

.189 

.948 

“Calculated  as:  Logit  =  -14. 190  +  1.079X13  +  1.844Xn 

bCalculaled  as:  Odds  =  e1"0®11 

^Calculated  as:  Probability  =  Odds/(1  +  Odds) 
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For  the  final  two-variable  logistic  regression  model,  the  hit  ratios  for  both  the  analysis  and 
holdout  samples  exceed  all  of  the  comparison  standards  (proportional  chance  and  maximum  chance 
criteria).  Moreover,  all  of  the  group-specific  hit  ratios  are  sufficiently  large  for  acceptance.  This 
aspect  is  especially  important  for  the  holdout  sample,  which  is  the  primary  indicator  of  external 
validity.  These  outcomes  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  logistic  regression  model  demonstrated  suf¬ 
ficient  external  validity  for  complete  acceptance  of  the  results,  as  was  found  with  the  discriminant 
analysis  model  as  well. 

A  Managerial  Overview 

Logistic  regression  presents  an  alternative  to  discriminant  analysis  that  may  be  more  comfort¬ 
able  to  many  researchers  due  to  its  similarity  to  multiple  regression.  Given  its  robus  ness  in  the 
face  of  data  conditions  that  can  negatively  affect  discriminant  analysis  (e  g.,  unequal 
variance-covariance  matrices),  logistic  regression  is  also  the  preferred  estimatio  technique  in 
many  applications. 

When  compared  to  discriminant  analysis,  logistic  regression  provides  omparable  predictive 
accuracy  with  a  simpler  variate  that  used  the  same  substantive  interpret  ion,  only  with  one  less 
variable.  From  the  logistic  regression  results,  the  researcher  can  focus  on  competitive  pricing  and 
price  flexibility  as  the  primary  differentiating  variables  between  the  two  groups  of  customers.  The 
objective  in  this  analysis  is  not  to  increase  probability  (as  might  e  the  case  of  analyzing  success 
versus  failure),  yet  logistic  regression  still  provides  a  straightforward  approach  for  1 1  BAT  to  under¬ 
stand  the  relative  impact  of  each  independent  variable  in  creating  differences  between  the  two 
groups  of  customers. 

SUMMARY 

The  researcher  laced  with  a  dichotomous  ep  ndent  variable  need  not  resort  to  methods  designed  to 
accommodate  the  limitations  of  multiple  egression  nor  be  forced  to  employ  discriminant  analysis, 
especially  if  its  statistical  assumptions  are  violated.  Logistic  regression  addresses  these  problems 
and  provides  a  method  developed  to  deal  directly  with  this  situation  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible. 


Summary 

The  underlying  nature,  concepts  an  approach  to  multi¬ 
ple  discriminant  analysis  and  logistic  regression  have 
been  presented.  Basic  guidelin  s  for  their  application  and 
interpretation  were  inc  uded  to  clarify  further  the 
methodological  concepts  This  chapter  helps  you  to  do 
the  following: 

State  the  circums  ances  under  which  logistic  regression 
should  be  us  d  instead  of  discriminant  analysis  or  mul¬ 
tiple  regression.  In  choosing  an  appropriate  analytical 
technique,  we  sometimes  encounter  a  problem  that 
involves  a  categorical  dependent  variable  and  several  met¬ 
ric  independent  variables.  Logistic  regression  is  the  appro¬ 
priate  statistical  technique  when  the  research  problem 
involves  a  single  binary  categorical  dependent  variable  and 
several  metric  or  nonmetric  independent  variables. 


Logistic  regression  is  generally  preferred  over  discrimi¬ 
nant  analysis  when  the  dependent  measure  is  binary  given 
its  minimal  set  of  assumptions,  and  thus  its  robustness,  in 
most  situations.  Moreover,  the  similarity  in  interpretation 
to  multiple  regression  makes  it  easier  for  many  researchers 
than  the  discriminant  function(s)  in  the  discriminant 
model. 

Identify  the  types  of  dependent  and  independent  vari¬ 
ables  used  in  logistic  regression.  Although  logistic 
regression  is  limited  to  only  a  binary  dependent  measure, 
it  does  provide  the  ability  to  include  both  metric  and  non¬ 
metric  independent  variables,  much  like  multiple  regres¬ 
sion.  This  contrasts  to  discriminant  analysis,  which  is 
limited  in  most  situations  to  only  metric  independent 
variables. 
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Interpret  the  results  of  a  logistic  regression  analysis, 
with  comparisons  to  both  multiple  regression  and 
discriminant  analysis.  The  goodness-of-fit  for  a 
logistic  regression  model  can  be  assessed  in  two  ways: 
(1)  using  pseudo  R2  values,  similar  to  that  found  in 
multiple  regression,  and  (2)  examining  predictive  accu¬ 
racy  (i.e.,  the  classification  matrix  in  discriminant 
analysis).  The  two  approaches  examine  model  fit  from 
different  perspectives,  but  should  yield  similar  conclu¬ 
sions.  One  of  the  advantages  of  logistic  regression  is 
that  we  need  to  know  only  whether  an  event  occurred  to 
define  a  dichotomous  value  as  our  dependent  variable. 
When  we  analyze  these  data  using  the  logistic  transfor¬ 
mation,  however,  the  logistic  regression  and  its  coeffi¬ 
cients  take  on  a  somewhat  different  meaning  from 
those  found  in  regression  with  a  metric  dependent  vari¬ 
able.  Similarly,  discriminant  loadings  in  discriminant 
analysis  are  interpreted  differently  from  a  logistic  coef¬ 
ficient.  The  logistic  coefficient  reflects  both  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  magnitude  of  the  independent  variable’s 
relationship,  but  requires  differing  methods  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  direction  of  the  relationship  (positive  or 
negative)  reflects  the  changes  in  the  dependent  variable 
associated  with  changes  in  the  independent  variable.  A 
positive  relationship  means  that  an  increase  in  the  inde¬ 
pendent  variable  is  associated  with  an  increase  in  th 
predicted  probability,  and  vice  versa  for  a  negative 
relationship.  To  determine  the  magnitude  of  th  coeffi¬ 
cient,  or  how  much  the  probability  will  change  given  a 
one-unit  change  in  the  independent  variable,  the 
numeric  value  of  the  coefficient  must  be  evaluated.  Just 
as  in  multiple  regression,  the  coe  ficients  for  metric 
and  nonmetric  variables  must  be  interpreted  differently. 


because  each  reflects  different  impacts  on  the  depend¬ 
ent  variable. 

Understand  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  logistic 
regression  compared  to  discriminant  analysis  and 
multiple  regression.  Although  discriminant  analysis 
can  analyze  any  situation  where  the  dependent  variable  is 
nonmetric,  logistic  regression  is  preferred  for  two  rea¬ 
sons  when  the  dependent  variable  is  bina  y.  First,  dis¬ 
criminant  analysis  relies  on  strictly  meeting  the 
assumptions  of  multivariate  normali  y  and  equal  vari¬ 
ance-covariance  matrices  across  gro  ps — assumptions 
that  are  not  met  in  many  situat  ns.  Logistic  regression 
does  not  face  these  strict  ass  m  tions  and  is  much  more 
robust  when  these  assumpti  ns  are  not  met,  making  its 
application  appropriate  i  many  situations.  Second,  even 
if  the  assumption  are  met,  many  researchers  prefer 
logistic  regression,  because  it  is  similar  to  multiple 
regression.  A  such,  it  has  straightforward  statistical 
tests,  simil  r  approaches  to  incorporating  metric  and  non¬ 
metric  variables  and  nonlinear  effects,  and  a  wide  range 
of  diagnostics.  Logistic  regression  is  equivalent  to  two- 
g  oup  discriminant  analysis  and  may  be  more  suitable  in 
many  situations. 

Logistic  regression  is  a  valuable  option  in  research 
problems  that  involve  a  single  categorical  dependent 
variable  and  several  metric  or  nonmetric  independent 
variables.  Its  relative  strength  comes  in  its  ability  to  be 
flexible  across  multiple  research  settings,  its  robustness 
derived  from  a  minimal  set  of  underlying  assumptions, 
and  its  similarity  to  multiple  regression  for  purposes  of 
interpretation.  The  result  is  a  wide  range  of  applications 
in  both  academic  and  practitioner  contexts. 


Questions 

1.  How  would  yo  differentiate  among  multiple  discriminant 
analysis,  re  ression  analysis,  logistic  regression  analysis, 
and  ana  sis  of  variance? 

2.  When  would  you  employ  logistic  regression  rather  than  dis¬ 
criminant  analysis?  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
t  ges  of  this  decision? 


3.  How  does  logistic  regression  handle  the  relationship  of  the 
dependent  and  independent  variables? 

4.  What  are  the  unique  characteristics  of  interpretation  in 
logistic  regression? 

5.  Explain  the  concept  of  odds  and  why  it  is  used  in  predicting 
probability  in  a  logistic  regression  procedure. 


Suggested  Readings 

A  list  of  suggested  readings  illustrating  issues  and  applications  of  discriminant  analysis  and  logistic  regression  is  available  on  the 
Web  at  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  wwwjnvstats.com. 
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LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

Upon  completing  this  chapter,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

■  Explain  the  difference  between  the  univariate  null  hypothe  is  of  ANOVA  and  the  multivariate 
null  hypothesis  of  MANOVA. 

■  Discuss  the  advantages  of  a  multivariate  approach  t  significance  testing  compared  to  the  more 
traditional  univariate  approaches. 

■  State  the  assumptions  for  the  use  of  MANOVA 

■  Discuss  the  different  types  of  test  statistic  that  are  available  for  significance  testing  in  MANOVA. 

■  Describe  the  purpose  of  post  hoc  tests  i  ANOVA  and  MANOVA. 

■  Interpret  interaction  results  when  more  than  one  independent  variable  is  used  in  MANOVA. 

■  Describe  the  purpose  of  multi  ariate  analysis  of  covariance  (MANCOVA). 

CHAPTER  PREVIEW 

Multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA)  is  an  extension  of  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  to 
accommodate  more  than  one  dependent  variable.  It  is  a  dependence  technique  that  measures  the 
differences  for  two  or  more  metric  dependent  variables  based  on  a  set  of  categorical  (nonmetric) 
variables  acting  as  independent  variables.  ANOVA  and  MANOVA  can  be  stated  in  the  following 
general  fo  ms: 

Analysis  of  Variance 

=  Xx  +  X2  +  X3  +  - 
(metric)  (nonmetric) 

Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance 
7i  +  Y2  +  Y3  +  ■■■  +  Y„  =  Xx  +  X2  +  X3  +  ■ 

(metric)  (nonmetric) 

Like  ANOVA,  MANOVA  is  concerned  with  differences  between  groups  (or  experimental  treat¬ 
ments).  ANOVA  is  termed  a  univariate  procedure  because  we  use  it  to  assess  group  differences  on 
a  single  metric  dependent  variable.  MANOVA  is  termed  a  multivariate  procedure  because  we  use  it 
to  assess  group  differences  across  multiple  metric  dependent  variables  simultaneously. 
In  MANOVA,  each  treatment  group  is  observed  on  two  or  more  dependent  variables. 


+*n 

+*n 


From  Chapter  7  of  Multivariate  Data  Analysis,  7/e.  Joseph  F.  Flair,  Jr.,  William  C.  Black,  Barry  J.  Babin,  Rolph  E.  Anderson. 
Copyright  ©  2010  by  Pearson  Prentice  Flail.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  concept  of  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  was  introduced  more  than  70  years  ago  by 
Wilks  [26].  However,  it  was  not  until  the  development  of  appropriate  test  statistics  with  tabled 
distributions  and  the  more  recent  widespread  availability  of  computer  programs  to  compute  these 
statistics  that  MANOVA  became  a  practical  tool  for  researchers. 

Both  ANOVA  and  MANOVA  are  particularly  useful  when  used  in  conjunction  with  experi¬ 
mental  designs;  that  is,  research  designs  in  which  the  researcher  directly  controls  or  manipulates 
one  or  more  independent  variables  to  determine  the  effect  on  the  dependent  variable(s).  ANOVA 
and  MANOVA  provide  the  tools  necessary  to  judge  the  observed  effects  (i.e.,  whether  an  observed 
difference  is  due  to  a  treatment  effect  or  to  random  sampling  variability).  However,  MANOVA  has 
a  role  in  nonexperimental  designs  (e.g.,  survey  research)  where  groups  of  interest  (e.g.,  gender, 
purchaser/nonpurchaser)  are  defined  and  then  the  differences  on  any  number  of  metric  variables 
(e.g.,  attitudes,  satisfaction,  purchase  rates)  are  assessed  for  statistical  significance. 


KEY  TERMS 

Before  starting  the  chapter,  review  the  key  terms  to  develop  an  understanding  o  he  concepts  and  termi¬ 
nology  to  be  used.  Throughout  the  chapter  the  key  terms  appear  in  boldf  ce  Other  points  of  emphasis 

in  the  chapter  and  key  term  cross-references  are  italicized. 

Alpha  (a)  Significance  level  associated  with  the  statistical  testing  of  the  differences  between  two 
or  more  groups.  Typically,  small  values,  such  as  .05  or  .0  are  specified  to  minimize  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  making  a  Type  I  error. 

Analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  Statistical  technique  used  to  determine  whether  samples  from 
two  or  more  groups  come  from  populations  with  equal  means  (i.e..  Do  the  group  means  differ 
significantly?).  Analysis  of  variance  examines  one  dependent  measure,  whereas  multivariate 
analysis  of  variance  compares  group  differences  on  two  or  more  dependent  variables. 

A  priori  test  See  planned  comparison 

Beta  (P)  See  Type  II  error. 

Blocking  factor  Characteristic  of  respondents  in  the  ANOVA  or  MANOVA  that  is  used  to  reduce 
within-group  variability  by  becoming  an  additional  factor  in  the  analysis.  Most  often  used  as  a 
control  variable  (i.e.,  a  characteristic  not  included  in  the  analysis  but  one  for  which  differences  are 
expected  or  proposed)  By  including  the  blocking  factor  in  the  analysis,  additional  groups  are 
formed  that  are  mor  homogeneous  and  increase  the  chance  of  showing  significant  differences. 
As  an  example,  assume  that  customers  were  asked  about  their  buying  intentions  for  a  product  and 
the  independent  m  asure  used  was  age.  Prior  experience  showed  that  substantial  variation  in  buy¬ 
ing  intentio  s  for  other  products  of  this  type  was  also  due  to  gender.  Then  gender  could  be  added 
as  a  furth  r  factor  so  that  each  age  category  was  split  into  male  and  female  groups  with  greater 
within-group  homogeneity. 

Bonfe  roni  inequality  Approach  for  adjusting  the  selected  alpha  level  to  control  for  the  overall 
Typ  I  error  rate  when  performing  a  series  of  separate  tests.  The  procedure  involves  calculating  a 
new  critical  value  by  dividing  the  proposed  alpha  rate  by  the  number  of  statistical  tests  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  For  example,  if  a  .05  significance  level  is  desired  for  a  series  of  five  separate  tests,  then  a 
rate  of  .01  (.05  5)  is  used  in  each  separate  test. 

Box’s  M  test  Statistical  test  for  the  equality  of  the  variance-covariance  matrices  of  the  dependent 
variables  across  the  groups.  It  is  especially  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  nonnormal  variables.  Use  of 
a  conservative  significance  level  (i.e.,  .01  or  less)  is  suggested  as  an  adjustment  for  the  sensitivity  of 
the  statistic. 

Contrast  Procedure  for  investigating  specific  group  differences  of  interest  in  conjunction  with 
ANOVA  and  MANOVA  (e.g.,  comparing  group  mean  differences  for  a  specified  pair  of  groups). 

Covariates,  or  covariate  analysis  Use  of  regression-like  procedures  to  remove  extraneous 
(nuisance)  variation  in  the  dependent  variables  due  to  one  or  more  uncontrolled  metric  independent 
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variables  (covariates).  The  covariates  are  assumed  to  be  linearly  related  to  the  dependent  variables. 
After  adjusting  for  the  influence  of  covariates,  a  standard  ANOVA  or  MANOVA  is  carried  out  This 
adjustment  process  (known  as  ANCOVA  or  MANCOVA)  usually  allows  for  more  sensitive  tests  of 
treatment  effects. 

Critical  value  Value  of  a  test  statistic  (t  test,  F  test)  that  denotes  a  specified  significance  level. 
For  example,  1.96  denotes  a  .05  significance  level  for  the  t  test  with  large  sample  sizes. 

Discriminant  function  Dimension  of  difference  or  discrimination  between  the  groups  in  the 
MANOVA  analysis.  The  discriminant  function  is  a  variate  of  the  dependent  variables. 

Disordinai  interaction  Form  of  interaction  effect  among  independent  variables  that  invalidates 
interpretation  of  the  main  effects  of  the  treatments.  A  disordinai  interaction  is  exhibited  graphi- 
cally  by  plotting  the  means  for  each  group  and  having  the  lines  intersect  or  cross  In  this  type  of 
interaction  the  mean  differences  not  only  vary,  given  the  unique  combinatio  s  of  independent 
variable  levels,  but  the  relative  ordering  of  groups  changes  as  well. 

Effect  size  Standardized  measure  of  group  differences  used  in  the  ca  cul  tion  of  statistical  power. 

Calculated  as  the  difference  in  group  means  divided  by  the  s  tan  da  d  deviation,  it  is  then  compara¬ 
ble  across  research  studies  as  a  generalized  measure  of  effect  i  e ,  differences  in  group  means). 

Experimental  design  Research  plan  in  which  the  researche  directly  manipulates  or  controls  one 
or  more  independent  variables  (see  treatment  or  factor)  and  assesses  their  effect  on  the  dependent 
variables.  Common  in  the  physical  sciences,  it  is  gaining  in  popularity  in  business  and  the  social 
sciences.  For  example,  respondents  are  shown  separate  advertisements  that  vary  systematically 
on  a  characteristic,  such  as  different  appeals  (emotional  versus  rational)  or  types  of  presentation 
(color  versus  black-and-white)  and  are  then  a  ked  their  attitudes,  evaluations,  or  feelings  toward 
the  different  advertisements. 

Experimentwide  error  rate  The  combin  d  or  overall  error  rate  that  results  from  performing 
multiple  t  tests  or  F  tests  that  are  related  (e.g.,  t  tests  among  a  series  of  correlated  variable  pairs  or 
a  series  of  t  tests  among  the  pairs  of  categories  in  a  multichotomous  variable). 

Factor  Nonmetric  independen  variable,  also  referred  to  as  a  treatment  or  experimental  variable. 

Factorial  design  Design  w  th  more  than  one  factor  (treatment).  Factorial  designs  examine  the 
effects  of  several  factors  simultaneously  by  forming  groups  based  on  all  possible  combinations  of 
the  levels  (values)  of  he  various  treatment  variables. 

General  linear  model  (GLM)  Generalized  estimation  procedure  based  on  three  components: 
(1)  a  variate  formed  by  the  linear  combination  of  independent  variables,  (2)  a  probability  distribu¬ 
tion  specifi  d  y  the  researcher  based  on  the  characteristics  of  the  dependent  variables,  and  (3)  a  link 
Junction  that  denotes  the  connection  between  the  variate  and  the  probability  distribution. 

Hoteili  g  s  T2  Test  to  assess  the  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  on  the  means  of  two  or 
more  variables  between  two  groups.  It  is  a  special  case  of  MANOVA  used  with  two  groups  or 
lev  Is  of  a  treatment  variable. 

Independence  Critical  assumption  of  ANOVA  or  MANOVA  that  requires  that  the  dependent 
measures  for  each  respondent  be  totally  uncorrelated  with  the  responses  from  other  respondents 
in  the  sample.  A  lack  of  independence  severely  affects  the  statistical  validity  of  the  analysis 
unless  corrective  action  is  taken. 

Interaction  effect  In  factorial  designs,  the  joint  effects  of  two  treatment  variables  in  addition  to 
the  individual  main  effects.  It  means  that  the  difference  between  groups  on  one  treatment  variable 
varies  depending  on  the  level  of  the  second  treatment  variable.  For  example,  assume  that  respon¬ 
dents  were  classified  by  income  (three  levels)  and  gender  (males  versus  females).  A  significant 
interaction  would  be  found  when  the  differences  between  males  and  females  on  the  independent 
variable(s)  varied  substantially  across  the  three  income  levels. 

Link  function  A  primary  component  of  the  general  linear  model  ( GLM )  that  specifies  the  trans¬ 
formation  between  the  variate  of  independent  variables  and  the  specified  probability  distribution. 
In  MANOVA  (and  regression)  the  identity  link  is  used  with  a  normal  distribution,  corresponding 
to  our  statistical  assumptions  of  normality. 
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Main  effect  In  factorial  designs,  the  individual  effect  of  each  treatment  variable  on  the  dependent 
variable. 

Multivariate  normal  distribution  Generalization  of  the  univariate  normal  distribution  to  the 
case  of  p  variables.  A  multivariate  normal  distribution  of  sample  groups  is  a  basic  assumption 
required  for  the  validity  of  the  significance  tests  in  MANOVA. 

Null  hypothesis  Hypothesis  with  samples  that  come  from  populations  with  equal  means  (i.e.,  the 
group  means  are  equal)  for  either  a  dependent  variable  (univariate  test)  or  a  set  of  dependent  vari¬ 
ables  (multivariate  test).  The  null  hypothesis  can  be  accepted  or  rejected  depending  on  the  results 
of  a  test  of  statistical  significance. 

Ordinal  interaction  Acceptable  type  of  interaction  effect  in  which  the  magnitudes  of  differences 
between  groups  vary  but  the  groups’  relative  positions  remain  constant.  It  is  graphica  ly  epre- 
sented  by  plotting  mean  values  and  observing  nonparallel  lines  that  do  not  intersect 

Orthogonal  Statistical  independence  or  absence  of  association.  Orthogonal  v  r  ates  explain 
unique  variance,  with  no  variance  explanation  shared  between  them.  Ortho  on  1  contrasts  are 
planned  comparisons  that  are  statistically  independent  and  represent  uniq  e  comparisons  of 
group  means. 

Pillai’s  criterion  Test  for  multivariate  differences  similar  to  Wilks’  lambda. 

Planned  comparison  A  priori  test  that  tests  a  specific  compari  on  of  group  mean  differences. 
These  tests  are  performed  in  conjunction  with  the  tests  for  main  a  d  interaction  effects  by  using  a 
contrast. 

Post  hoc  test  Statistical  test  of  mean  differences  perfo  med  after  the  statistical  tests  for  main 
effects  have  been  performed.  Most  often,  post  hoc  te  t  do  not  use  a  single  contrast,  but  instead 
test  for  differences  among  all  possible  combinations  of  groups.  Even  though  they  provide  abun¬ 
dant  diagnostic  information,  they  do  inflate  the  o  erall  Type  I  error  rate  by  performing  multiple 
statistical  tests  and  thus  must  use  strict  confiden  e  levels. 

Power  Probability  of  identifying  a  treatment  fleet  when  it  actually  exists  in  the  sample.  Power  is 
defined  as  1  -  P  (see  beta).  Power  is  de  ermined  as  a  function  of  the  statistical  significance  level 
(a)  set  by  the  researcher  for  a  Type  I  error,  the  sample  size  used  in  the  analysis,  and  the  effect  size 
being  examined. 

Repeated  measures  Use  of  wo  or  more  responses  from  a  single  individual  in  an  ANOVA  or 
MANOVA  analysis.  The  purpose  of  a  repeated  measures  design  is  to  control  for  individual-level 
differences  that  may  affe  t  the  within-group  variance.  Repeated  measures  represent  a  lack  of 
independence  that  mus  be  accounted  for  in  a  special  manner  in  the  analysis. 

Replication  Rep  ated  administration  of  an  experiment  with  the  intent  of  validating  the  results  in 
another  sampl  of  espondents. 

Roy’s  greatest  characteristic  root  (gcr)  Statistic  for  testing  the  null  hypothesis  in  MANOVA. 
It  tests  th  first  discriminant  junction  of  the  dependent  variables  for  its  ability  to  discern  group 
differences. 

Signif  cance  level  See  alpha. 

Stepdown  analysis  Test  for  the  incremental  discriminatory  power  of  a  dependent  variable  after 
the  effects  of  other  dependent  variables  have  been  taken  into  account  Similar  to  stepwise  regres¬ 
sion  or  discriminant  analysis,  this  procedure,  which  relies  on  a  specified  order  of  entry,  deter¬ 
mines  how  much  an  additional  dependent  variable  adds  to  the  explanation  of  the  differences 
between  the  groups  in  the  MANOVA  analysis. 

t  statistic  Test  statistic  that  assesses  the  statistical  significance  between  two  groups  on  a  single 
dependent  variable  (see  t  test). 

t  test  Test  to  assess  the  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  between  two  sample  means  for  a 
single  dependent  variable.  The  t  test  is  a  special  case  of  ANOVA  for  two  groups  or  levels  of  a  treat¬ 
ment  variable. 

'treatment  Independent  variable  (factor)  that  a  researcher  manipulates  to  see  the  effect  (if  any) 
on  the  dependent  variables.  The  treatment  variable  can  have  several  levels.  For  example. 
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different  intensities  of  advertising  appeals  might  be  manipulated  to  see  the  effect  on  consumer 
believability. 

Type  I  error  Probability  of  rejecting  the  null  hypothesis  when  it  should  be  accepted,  that  is, 
concluding  that  two  means  are  significantly  different  when  in  fact  they  are  the  same.  Small  values 
of  alpha  (e.g.,  .05  or  .01),  also  denoted  as  a,  lead  to  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  alternative  hypothesis  that  population  means  are  not  equal. 

Type  II  error  Probability  of  failing  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  when  it  should  be  rejected,  that 
is,  concluding  that  two  means  are  not  significantly  different  when  in  fact  they  are  different.  Also 
known  as  the  beta  (fi)  error. 

U  statistic  See  Wilks’  lambda. 

Variate  Linear  combination  of  variables.  In  MANOVA,  the  dependent  variabl  s  a  e  formed  into 
variates  in  the  discriminant  function(s). 

Vector  Set  of  real  numbers  (e.g.,  Xx .  . .  Xn)  that  can  be  written  in  it  er  columns  or  rows. 
Column  vectors  are  considered  conventional,  and  row  vectors  are  consid  red  transposed.  Column 
vectors  and  row  vectors  are  shown  as  follows: 

"*i 

X2 

X  =  ; 

_  Xn 

Column  vector  Row  vector 

Wilks’  lambda  One  of  the  four  princip  1  s  atistics  for  testing  the  null  hypothesis  in  MANOVA. 
Also  referred  to  as  the  maximum  likel  hood  criterion  or  U  statistic. 

MANOVA:  EXTENDING  UN  VARIATE  METHODS  FOR  ASSESSING 
GROUP  DIFFERENCES 

Many  times  multivariate  techniques  are  extensions  of  univariate  techniques,  as  in  the  case  for  multiple 
regression,  which  extended  simple  regression  (with  only  one  independent  variable)  to  a  multivariate 
analysis  where  two  or  more  independent  variables  could  be  used.  A  similar  situation  is  found  in  ana¬ 
lyzing  group  diff  ences.  These  procedures  are  classified  as  univariate  not  because  of  the  number  of 
independent  vari  bles  (known  as  treatments  or  factors),  but  instead  because  of  the  number  of  depend¬ 
ent  variable  .  In  multiple  regression,  the  terms  univariate  and  multivariate  refer  to  the  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  v  riables,  but  for  ANOVA  and  MANOVA  the  terminology  applies  to  the  use  of  single  or 
mul  ip  e  dependent  variables.  Both  of  these  techniques  have  long  been  associated  with  the  analysis  of 
experimental  designs. 

The  univariate  techniques  for  analyzing  group  differences  are  the  t  test  (two  groups)  and 
analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  for  two  or  more  groups.  The  multivariate  equivalent  procedures  are 
the  Hotelling  T2  and  multivariate  analysis  of  variance,  respectively.  The  relationships  between  the 
univariate  and  multivariate  procedures  are  as  follows: 


XT  =  [XlX2---Xn’[ 


Number  of  Groups  in 
Independent  Variable 

Number  of  Dependent  Variables 

One 

(Univariate) 

Two  or  More 
(Multivariate) 

Two  Groups 

(Specialized  Case) 

f  test 

Hotelling's  T2 

Two  or  More  Groups 

Analysis  of 

Multivariate  analysis 

(Generalized  Case) 

variance  (ANOVA) 

of  variance  (MANOVA) 
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The  t  test  and  Hotelling’s  T2  are  portrayed  as  specialized  cases  in  that  they  are  limited  to 
assessing  only  two  groups  (categories)  for  an  independent  variables.  Both  ANOVA  and  MANOVA 
can  also  handle  the  two  group  situations  as  well  as  address  analyses  where  the  independent  vari¬ 
ables  have  more  than  two  groups.  A  review  of  both  the  t  test  and  ANOVA  are  available  in  the  Basic 
Stats  appendix  on  the  Web  sites  (www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com). 

Multivariate  Procedures  for  Assessing  Group  Differences 

As  statistical  inference  procedures,  both  the  univariate  techniques  (t  test  and  ANOVA)  and  their 
multivariate  extensions  (Hotelling’s  T2  and  MANOVA)  are  used  to  assess  the  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  differences  between  groups.  In  the  t  test  and  ANOVA,  the  null  hypothesis  tes  d  is  the 
equality  of  a  single  dependent  variable  means  across  groups.  In  the  multivariate  techniques,  the 
null  hypothesis  tested  is  the  equality  of  vectors  of  means  on  multiple  dependent  iables  across 
groups.  The  distinction  between  the  hypotheses  tested  in  ANOVA  and  MANOVA  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  1.  In  the  univariate  case,  a  single  dependent  measure  is  tested  for  equality  across  the 
groups.  In  the  multivariate  case,  a  variate  is  tested  for  equality.  The  concep  of  a  variate  is  instru¬ 
mental  in  discussions  of  many  multivariate  techniques. 

In  MANOVA,  the  researcher  actually  has  two  variates,  one  fo  the  dependent  variables  and 
another  for  the  independent  variables.  The  dependent  variable  v  r  te  is  of  more  interest  because 
the  metric-dependent  measures  can  be  combined  in  a  linear  c  mbination  as  we  have  already  seen 
in  multiple  regression  and  discriminant  analysis.  The  u  ique  aspect  of  MANOVA  is  that  the 
variate  optimally  combines  the  multiple  dependent  measures  into  a  single  value  that  maximizes  the 
differences  across  groups. 
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Null  hypothesis  (H0)  =  all  the  group  means  are  equal, 
that  i  t  y  come  from  the  same  population. 
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Null  hypothesis  (H0)  =  all  the  group  mean  vectors  are  equal, 
that  is,  they  come  from  the  same  population. 

Ppjt  =  means  of  variable  p,  group  k 

1  Hull  Hypothec  of  AMGVA 

aid  MANOVA 
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THE  TWO-GROUP  CASE:  HOTELLING'S  T*  Assume  that  researchers  were  interested  in  both  the 
appeal  and  purchase  intent  generated  by  two  advertising  messages.  If  only  univariate  analyses  were 
used,  the  researchers  would  perform  separate  t  tests  on  the  ratings  of  both  the  appeal  of  the  mes¬ 
sages  and  the  purchase  intent  generated  by  the  messages.  Yet  the  two  measures  are  interrelated; 
thus,  what  is  really  desired  is  a  test  of  the  differences  between  the  messages  on  both  variables  col¬ 
lectively.  Here  is  where  Hotelling’s  T2,  a  specialized  form  of  MANOVA  and  a  direct  extension  of 
the  univariate  t  test,  can  be  used. 

Controlling  for  Type  I  Error  Rate.  Hotelling’s  T2  provides  a  statistical  test  of  the  variate 
formed  horn  the  dependent  variables,  which  produces  the  greatest  group  difference  It  a  o  addresses 
the  problem  of  inflating  the  Type  I  error  rate  that  arises  when  making  a  series  f  t  tests  of  group 
means  on  several  dependent  measures.  It  controls  this  inflation  of  the  Type  I  error  rate  by  providing  a 
single  overall  test  of  group  differences  across  all  dependent  variables  at  a  sp  c  lied  a  level. 

How  does  Hotelling’s  l2  achieve  these  goals?  Consider  the  following  equation  for  a  variate  of 
the  dependent  variables: 

C  =  WyXy  +  W2X2  +  +  W„X„ 

where 

C  =  composite  or  variate  score  for  a  respondent 
Wt  =  weight  for  dependent  v  riablei 
Xt  =  dependent  variable  i 

In  our  example,  the  ratings  of  message  appeal  re  combined  with  the  purchase  intentions  to  form 
the  composite.  For  any  set  of  weights,  we  could  compute  composite  scores  for  each  respondent 
and  then  calculate  an  ordinary  t  statistic  for  the  difference  between  groups  on  the  composite 
scores.  However,  if  we  can  find  a  set  of  weights  that  gives  the  maximum  value  for  the  t  statistic 
for  this  set  of  data,  these  weigh  s  would  be  the  same  as  the  discriminant  function  between  the 
two  groups.  The  maximum  t  statistic  that  results  from  the  composite  scores  produced  by  the  dis¬ 
criminant  function  can  be  squared  to  produce  the  value  of  Hotelling’s  T2  [11]. 

The  computation  1  formula  for  Hotelling’s  I2  represents  the  results  of  mathematical  deriva¬ 
tions  used  to  solve  for  a  maximum  t  statistic  (and,  implicitly,  the  most  discriminating  linear  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  de  e  dent  variables).  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  if  we  can  find  a  discriminant 
function  for  the  wo  groups  that  produces  a  significant  I2,  the  two  groups  are  considered  different 
across  the  mean  vectors. 


Statistical  Testing.  How  does  Hotelling’s  T2  provide  a  test  of  the  hypothesis  of  no  group 
difference  on  the  vectors  of  mean  scores?  Just  as  the  t  statistic  follows  a  known  distribution  under 
the  null  hypothesis  of  no  treatment  effect  on  a  single  dependent  variable.  Hotelling’s  T2  follows  a 
known  distribution  under  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  treatment  effect  on  any  of  a  set  of  dependent 
measures.  This  distribution  turns  out  to  be  an  F  distribution  with  p  and  Ny  +  N2  —  2  —  1  degrees  of 
freedom  after  adjustment  (where  p  =  the  number  of  dependent  variables).  To  get  the  critical  value 
for  Hotelling’s  T2,  we  find  the  tabled  value  for  /rcrjt  at  a  specified  a  level  and  compute  7^  as 
follows: 


rj>2 

1  crit 


p(Ny  +N2-  2) 
Ni  +  N2  —  p  —  1 


X  F„ 


THE  K-GROUP  CASE:  MANOVA  Just  as  ANOVA  was  an  extension  of  the  t  test,  MANOVA  can  be 
considered  an  extension  of  Hotelling’s  I2  procedure.  We  devise  dependent  variable  weights  to 
produce  a  variate  score  for  each  respondent  that  is  maximally  different  across  all  of  the  groups. 
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Many  of  the  same  analysis  design  issues  discussed  for  ANOVA  apply  to  MANOVA,  but  tbe  method 
of  statistical  testing  differs  markedly  from  that  of  ANOVA. 

Analysis  Design.  All  of  tbe  issues  of  analysis  design  applicable  to  ANOVA  (number  of  levels 
per  factor,  number  of  factors,  etc.)  also  apply  to  MANOVA.  Moreover,  the  number  of  dependent  vari¬ 
ables  and  the  relationships  among  these  dependent  measures  raise  additional  issues  that  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later.  MANOVA  enables  the  researcher  to  assess  the  impact  of  multiple  independent  variables  on 
not  only  the  individual  dependent  variables,  but  on  the  dependent  variables  collectively  as  well. 

Statistical  Testing.  In  the  case  of  two  groups,  once  the  variate  is  formed,  tbe  procedures  of 
ANOVA  are  basically  used  to  identify  whether  differences  exist  With  three  or  more  groups  (ei  her 
by  having  a  single  independent  variable  with  three  levels  or  by  using  two  or  more  indepen  ent  vari¬ 
ables),  the  analysis  of  group  differences  becomes  more  closely  allied  to  discriminant  analysis.  For 
three  or  more  groups,  just  as  in  discriminant  analysis,  multiple  variates  of  the  depe  ent  measures 
are  formed.  The  first  variate,  termed  a  discriminant  function,  specifies  a  set  of  we  ghts  that  maxi¬ 
mize  the  differences  between  groups,  thereby  maximizing  the  F  value.  The  maximum  F  value  itself 
enables  us  to  compute  directly  what  is  called  Roy’s  greatest  characteris  ic  root  (gcr)  statistic, 
which  allows  for  the  statistical  test  of  the  first  discriminant  function.  The  greatest  characteristic  root 
statistic  can  be  calculated  as  [1 1]: 

Roy’s  gcr  =  (k  -  1)  FmJ{N  -  k ) 

To  obtain  a  single  test  of  the  hypothesis  of  no  group  differences  on  this  first  vector  of  mean  scores, 
we  could  refer  to  tables  of  Roy’s  gcr  distribution.  Just  a  the  F  statistic  follows  a  known  distribu¬ 
tion  under  the  null  hypothesis  of  equivalent  group  m  a  s  on  a  single  dependent  variable,  the  gcr 
statistic  follows  a  known  distribution  under  the  null  hypothesis  of  equivalent  group  mean  vectors 
(i.e.,  group  means  are  equivalent  on  a  set  of  depe  dent  measures).  A  comparison  of  the  observed 
gcr  to  Roy’s  gcr^  gives  us  a  basis  for  rejecti  g  the  overall  null  hypothesis  of  equivalent  group 
mean  vectors. 

Any  subsequent  discriminant  functions  are  orthogonal;  they  maximize  tbe  differences  among 
groups  based  on  the  remaining  variance  not  explained  by  the  prior  function(s).  Thus,  in  many 
instances,  the  test  for  differences  between  groups  involves  not  just  the  first  variate  score  but  also  a  set 
of  variate  scores  that  are  evaluated  simultaneously.  In  these  cases,  a  set  of  multivariate  tests  is  avail¬ 
able  (e.g.,  Wilks’  lambda  RUai’s  criterion),  each  best  suited  to  specific  situations  of  testing  these 
multiple  variates. 

Difference  etween  MANOVA  and  Discriminant  Analysis.  We  noted  earlier  that  in 
statistical  testing  MANOVA  employs  a  discriminant  function,  which  is  the  variate  of  dependent 
variables  that  maximizes  the  difference  between  groups.  The  question  may  arise:  What  is  the 
difference  etween  MANOVA  and  discriminant  analysis?  In  some  aspects,  MANOVA  and 
discriminant  analysis  are  mirror  images.  The  dependent  variables  in  MANOVA  (a  set  of  metric 
vari  bles)  are  the  independent  variables  in  discriminant  analysis,  and  the  single  nonmetric 
dependent  variable  of  discriminant  analysis  becomes  the  independent  variable  in  MANOVA. 
Moreover,  both  use  the  same  methods  in  forming  the  variates  and  assessing  the  statistical  signif¬ 
icance  between  groups. 

The  differences,  however,  center  around  the  objectives  of  the  analyses  and  the  role  of  the 
nonmetric  variable(s). 

•  Discriminant  analysis  employs  a  single  nonmetric  variable  as  the  dependent  variable.  The  cate¬ 
gories  of  the  dependent  variable  are  assumed  as  given,  and  the  independent  variables  are 
used  to  form  variates  that  maximally  differ  between  the  groups  formed  by  the  dependent 
variable  categories. 

•  MANOVA  uses  the  set  of  metric  variables  as  dependent  variables  and  the  objective  becomes 
finding  groups  of  respondents  that  exhibit  differences  on  the  set  of  dependent  variables. 
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The  groups  of  respondents  are  not  prespecified;  instead,  the  researcher  uses  one  or  more 
independent  variables  (nonmetric  variables)  to  form  groups.  MANOVA,  even  while  forming 
these  groups,  still  retains  the  ability  to  assess  the  impact  of  each  nonmetric  variable  separately. 

A  HYPOTHETICAL  ILLUSTRATION  OF  MANOVA 

A  simple  example  can  illustrate  the  benefits  of  using  MANOVA  while  also  illustrating  the  use  of 
two  independent  variables  to  assess  differences  on  two  dependent  variables. 

Assume  that  HBAT’s  advertising  agency  identified  two  characteristics  of  HBAT’s 
advertisements  (product  type  being  advertised  and  customer  status),  which  they  thought  caused  dif¬ 
ferences  in  how  people  evaluated  the  advertisements.  They  asked  the  research  department  to  develop 
and  execute  a  study  to  assess  the  impact  of  these  characteristics  on  advertising  evaluations. 

Analysis  Design 

In  designing  the  study,  the  research  team  defined  the  following  element  relating  to  factors  used,  the 
dependent  variables,  and  sample  size: 

•  Factors:  Two  factors  were  defined  representing  Product  Type  and  Customer  Status.  For  each 
factor,  two  levels  were  also  defined:  product  type  p  oduct  1  versus  product  2)  and  customer 
status  (current  customer  versus  ex-customer).  I  combining  these  two  variables,  we  get  four 
distinct  groups: 


Product  Type 

Customer  Status 

Product  1 

Product  2 

Current  Customer 

Group  1 

Group  3 

Ex-Customer 

Group  2 

Group  4 

•  Dependent  variables:  Evaluation  of  the  HBAT  advertisements  used  two  variables  (ability  to 
gain  attention  and  persuasiveness)  measured  with  a  10-point  scale. 

•  Sample:  Responde  ts  were  shown  advertisements  and  asked  to  rate  them  on  the  two  depend¬ 
ent  measures  (see  Table  1). 


TABLE  1  Hypothetical  Example  of  MANOVA 


Customer  Typ  /Product  Line 

Product  1 

^attention  3.50  XpUre),ase  — 
xtotal  =  8-°° 

4.50 

Product  2 

■^attention  —  5.50  ^purchase  “ 
Xtotal  =  11-125 

5.625 

ID 

Attention 

Purchase 

Total 

ID 

Attention 

Purchase 

Total 

Ex-cus  omer 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

3 

4 

7 

X  tten  on  =  3.00 

2 

2 

1 

4 

6 

4 

3 

7 

•^purchase  —  3.25 

3 

2 

3 

5 

7 

4 

5 

9 

-*total  6.25 

4 

3 

2 

5 

8 

5 

5 

10 

Average 

2.0 

2.25 

4.25 

4.0 

4.25 

8.25 

Customer 

9 

4 

7 

11 

13 

6 

7 

13 

^attention  =  6.00 

10 

5 

6 

11 

14 

7 

8 

15 

•^purchase  —  6.875 

11 

5 

7 

12 

15 

7 

7 

14 

*total  =  12.875 

12 

6 

7 

13 

16 

8 

6 

14 

Average 

5.0 

6.75 

11.75 

7.0 

7.0 

14.0 

Values  are  responses  on  a  10-point  scale  (1  =  Low,  10  =  High). 
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Differences  from  Discriminant  Analysis 

Although  MANOVA  constructs  the  variate  and  analyzes  differences  in  a  manner  similar  to  dis¬ 
criminant  analysis,  the  two  techniques  differ  markedly  in  how  the  groups  are  formed  and 
analyzed.  Let  us  use  the  following  example  to  illustrate  these  differences: 

•  With  discriminant  analysis,  we  could  only  examine  the  differences  between  the  set  of  four 
groups,  without  distinction  as  to  a  group’s  characteristics  (product  type  or  customer  status). 
The  researcher  would  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  variate  significantly  differed  only 
across  the  groups,  but  could  not  assess  which  characteristics  of  the  groups  related  to  h  se 
differences. 

•  With  MANOVA,  however,  the  researcher  analyzes  the  differences  in  the  groups  w  ile  also 
assessing  whether  the  differences  are  due  to  product  type,  customer  type,  or  both.  Thus, 
MANOVA  focuses  the  analysis  on  the  composition  of  the  groups  based  on  thei  c  aracteristics 
(the  independent  variables). 

MANOVA  enables  the  researcher  to  propose  a  more  complex  resear  h  design  by  using  any 
number  of  independent  nonmetric  variables  (within  limits)  to  form  groups  and  then  look  for 
significant  differences  in  the  dependent  variable  variate  associat  d  with  specific  nonmetric 
variables. 

Forming  the  Variate  and  Assessing  Differences 

With  MANOVA  we  can  combine  multiple  dependent  me  sures  into  a  single  variate  that  will  then  be 
assessed  for  differences  across  one  or  more  indep  ndent  variables.  Let  us  see  how  a  variate  is 
formed  and  used  in  our  example. 

Assume  for  this  example  that  the  two  dependent  measures  (attention  and  purchase) 
were  equally  weighted  when  summed  into  the  variate  value  (variate  total  =  scoreabi]jty  to  ^  + 

scorcpereuasiveness).  This  first  step  is  iden  cal  to  discriminant  analysis  and  provides  a  single  composite 
value  with  the  variables  weighted  to  achieve  maximum  differences  among  the  groups. 

With  the  variate  formed,  we  can  now  calculate  means  for  each  of  the  four  groups  as  well  as 
the  overall  means  for  each  level.  From  Table  1  we  can  see  several  patterns: 

•  The  four  group  me  n  for  the  composite  variable  total  (i.e.,  4.25,  8.25, 1 1.75,  and  14.0)  vary 
significantly  betw  en  each  group,  being  quite  different  from  each  other.  If  we  were  to  use  dis¬ 
criminant  an  lysis  with  these  four  groups  specified  as  the  dependent  measure,  it  would  deter¬ 
mine  th  t  significant  differences  appeared  on  the  composite  variable  and  also  that  both 
depende  t  variables  (attention  and  purchase)  did  contribute  to  the  differences.  Yet  in  doing  so, 
we  would  still  have  no  insight  into  how  the  two  independent  variables  contributed  to  these 
diff  rences. 

•  MANOVA,  however,  goes  beyond  analyzing  only  the  differences  across  groups  by  assessing 
whether  product  type  and/or  customer  status  created  groups  with  these  differences.  This 
determination  is  accomplished  by  evaluating  the  category  means  (denoted  by  the  symbol  ■), 
which  are  shown  in  Figure  2  along  with  the  individual  group  means  (the  two  lines  connect 
the  groups — ex-customer  and  customer — for  product  1  and  product  2).  If  we  look  at  product 
type  (ignoring  distinctions  as  to  customer  status),  we  can  see  a  mean  value  of  8.0  for  users  of 
product  1  versus  a  mean  value  of  11.125  for  users  of  product  2.  Likewise,  for  customer 
status,  ex-customers  had  a  mean  value  of  6.25  and  customers  a  mean  value  of  12.875. 
Visual  examination  suggests  that  both  category  means  show  significant  differences,  with 
the  differences  for  customer  type  (12.875  -  6.25  =  6.625)  greater  than  that  for  product 
(11.125  -  8.00  =  3.125). 
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FIGURE  2  Graphical  Display  of  Group  gfeatts  of  Variase  (Tota  l) 


By  being  a  le  to  represent  tbese  independent  variable  category  means  in  tbe  analysis,  tbe 
MANOVA  an  lysis  not  only  shows  that  overall  differences  between  the  four  groups  do  occur 
(as  was  o  e  with  discriminant  analysis),  but  also  that  both  customer  type  and  product  type 
contr  bute  significantly  to  forming  these  differing  groups.  Therefore,  both  characteristics  “cause” 
significant  differences,  a  finding  not  possible  with  discriminant  analysis. 


A  DECISION  PROCESS  FOR  MANOVA 

The  process  of  performing  a  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  is  similar  to  that  found  in  many  other 
multivariate  techniques,  so  it  can  be  described  through  a  six-stage  model-building  process.  The  process 
begins  with  the  specification  of  research  objectives.  It  then  proceeds  to  a  number  of  design  issues  lac¬ 
ing  a  multivariate  analysis  and  then  an  analysis  of  the  assumptions  underlying  MANOVA.  With  these 
issues  addressed,  the  process  continues  with  estimation  of  the  MANOVA  model  and  the  assessment  of 
overall  model  fit  When  an  acceptable  MANOVA  model  is  found,  then  the  results  can  be  interpreted  in 
more  detail.  The  final  step  involves  efforts  to  validate  the  results  to  ensure  generalizability  to  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  Figure  3  (stages  1-3)  and  Figure  4  (stages  4-6,  shown  later  in  the  text)  provide  a  graphical 
portrayal  of  the  process,  which  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  following  sections. 
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FIGURE  3  Stages  1-3  in  the  Multivariate  Analysis  off  Variance  (MANOVA)  Decision  Diagram 


STAGE  1:  OBJECTIVES  OF  MANOVA 

Th  selection  of  MANOVA  is  based  on  tbe  desire  to  analyze  a  dependence  relationship  represented 
s  tbe  differences  in  a  set  of  dependent  measures  across  a  series  of  groups  formed  by  one  or  more 
categorical  independent  measures.  As  such,  MANOVA  represents  a  powerful  analytical  tool  suit¬ 
able  to  a  wide  array  of  research  questions.  Whether  used  in  actual  or  quasi-experimental  situations 
(i.e.,  field  settings  or  survey  research  for  which  the  independent  measures  are  categorical), 
MANOVA  can  provide  insights  into  not  only  the  nature  and  predictive  power  of  the  independent 
measures  but  also  tbe  interrelationships  and  differences  seen  in  the  set  of  dependent  measures. 

When  Should  We  Use  MANOVA? 

With  the  ability  to  examine  several  dependent  measures  simultaneously,  the  researcher  can  gain  in 
several  ways  from  the  use  of  MANOVA.  Here  we  discuss  the  issues  in  using  MANOVA  from  the 
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perspectives  of  controlling  statistical  accuracy  and  efficiency  while  still  providing  the  appropriate 
forum  for  testing  multivariate  questions. 


CONTROL  OF  EXPERIMENTWIDE  ERROR  RATE  The  use  of  separate  univariate  ANOVAs  or  t  tests 
can  create  a  problem  when  trying  to  control  the  experimentwide  error  rate  [12],  For  example, 
assume  that  we  evaluate  a  series  of  five  dependent  variables  by  separate  ANOVAs,  each  time  using 
.05  as  the  significance  level.  Given  no  real  differences  in  the  dependent  variables,  we  would  expect 
to  observe  a  significant  effect  on  any  given  dependent  variable  5  percent  of  the  time.  However, 
across  our  five  separate  tests,  the  probability  of  a  Type  I  error  lies  somewhere  between  5  percent,  if 
all  dependent  variables  are  perfectly  correlated,  and  23  percent  (1  —  .95s),  if  all  depend  nt  variables 
are  uncorrelated.  Thus,  a  series  of  separate  statistical  tests  leaves  us  without  contr  1  of  our  effective 
overall  or  experimentwide  Type  I  error  rate.  If  the  researcher  desires  to  maintain  control  over  the 
experimentwide  error  rate  and  at  least  some  degree  of  correlation  is  prese  t  among  the  dependent 
variables,  then  MANOVA  is  appropriate. 

DIFFERENCES  AMONG  A  COMBINATION  OF  DEPENDENT  VAR  ABLES  A  series  of  univariate 
ANOVA  tests  also  ignores  the  possibility  that  some  composit  (1  near  combination)  of  the  depend¬ 
ent  variables  may  provide  evidence  of  an  overall  group  diff  e  ce  that  may  go  undetected  by  exam¬ 
ining  each  dependent  variable  separately.  Individual  tests  ignore  the  correlations  among  the 
dependent  variables  and  in  the  presence  of  multic  llinearity  among  the  dependent  variables, 
MANOVA  will  be  more  powerful  than  the  separat  u  ivariate  tests  in  several  ways: 

•  MANOVA  may  detect  combined  differ  n  es  not  found  in  the  univariate  tests. 

•  If  multiple  variates  are  formed,  then  they  may  provide  dimensions  of  differences  that  can 
distinguish  among  the  groups  better  than  single  variables. 

•  If  the  number  of  dependent  va  iables  is  kept  relatively  low  (five  or  fewer),  the  statistical 
power  of  the  MANOVA  tests  equals  or  exceeds  that  obtained  with  a  single  ANOVA  [4], 

The  considerations  involving  sample  size,  number  of  dependent  variables,  and  statistical  power  are 
discussed  in  a  subsequent  section. 

Types  of  Multivariate  Questions  Suitable  for  MANOVA 

The  advantages  of  MANOVA  versus  a  series  of  univariate  ANOVAs  extend  past  the  statistical  issues 
in  its  ability  to  provide  a  single  method  of  testing  a  wide  range  of  differing  multivariate  questions. 
Througho  t  the  text,  we  emphasize  the  interdependent  nature  of  multivariate  analysis.  MANOVA 
has  th  flexibility  to  enable  the  researcher  to  select  the  test  statistics  most  appropriate  for  the  ques- 
tio  of  concern.  Hand  and  Taylor  [10]  have  classified  multivariate  problems  into  three  categories, 
each  of  which  employs  different  aspects  of  MANOVA  in  its  resolution.  These  three  categories  are 
multiple  univariate,  structured  multivariate,  and  intrinsically  multivariate  questions. 

MULTIPLE  UNIVARIATE  QUESTIONS  A  researcher  studying  multiple  univariate  questions  identi¬ 
fies  a  number  of  separate  dependent  variables  (e.g.,  age,  income,  education  of  consumers)  that  are 
to  be  analyzed  separately  but  needs  some  control  over  the  experimentwide  error  rate.  In  this 
instance,  MANOVA  is  used  to  assess  whether  an  overall  difference  is  found  between  groups,  and 
then  the  separate  univariate  tests  are  employed  to  address  the  individual  issues  for  each  dependent 
variable. 

STRUCTURED  MULTIVARIATE  QUESTIONS  A  researcher  dealing  with  structured  multivariate 
questions  gathers  two  or  more  dependent  measures  that  have  specific  relationships  among  them. 
A  common  situation  in  this  category  is  repeated  measures,  where  multiple  responses  are  gath¬ 
ered  from  each  subject,  perhaps  over  time  or  in  a  pretest-posttest  exposure  to  some  stimulus. 
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such  as  an  advertisement.  Here  MANOVA  provides  a  structured  method  for  specifying  the  com¬ 
parisons  of  group  differences  on  a  set  of  dependent  measures  while  maintaining  statistical 
efficiency. 

INTRINSICALLY  MULTIVARIATE  QUESTIONS  An  intrinsically  multivariate  question  involves  a  set 
of  dependent  measures  in  which  the  principal  concern  is  how  they  differ  as  a  whole  across  the 
groups.  Differences  on  individual  dependent  measures  are  of  less  interest  than  their  collective 
effect.  One  example  is  the  testing  of  multiple  measures  of  response  that  should  be  consistent,  such 
as  attitudes,  preference,  and  intention  to  purchase,  all  of  which  relate  to  differing  advertising 
campaigns.  The  full  power  of  MANOVA  is  utilized  in  this  case  by  assessing  not  only  the  overall 
differences  but  also  the  differences  among  combinations  of  dependent  measures  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  apparent.  This  type  of  question  is  served  well  by  MANOVA’s  ability  to  detect 
multivariate  differences,  even  when  no  single  univariate  test  shows  differences. 

Selecting  the  Dependent  Measures 

In  identifying  the  questions  appropriate  for  MANOVA,  it  is  important  a  so  to  discuss  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  research  question,  specifically  the  selection  of  the  depe  dent  measures.  A  common 
problem  encountered  with  MANOVA  is  the  tendency  of  re  earchers  to  misuse  one  of  its 
strengths — the  ability  to  handle  multiple  dependent  measures — by  including  variables  without  a 
sound  conceptual  or  theoretical  basis.  The  problem  occurs  when  the  results  indicate  that  a  subset 
of  the  dependent  variables  has  the  ability  to  influence  interpretation  of  the  overall  differences 
among  groups.  If  some  of  the  dependent  measures  with  he  strong  differences  are  not  really  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  research  question,  then  “false”  differences  may  lead  the  researcher  to  draw  incorrect 
conclusions  about  the  set  as  a  whole.  Thus,  the  re  earcher  should  always  scrutinize  the  dependent 
measures  and  form  a  solid  rationale  for  including  them.  Any  ordering  of  the  variables,  such  as 
possible  sequential  effects,  should  also  e  noted.  MANOVA  provides  a  special  test,  stepdown 
analysis,  to  assess  the  statistical  diffe  ences  in  a  sequential  manner,  much  like  the  addition  of 
variables  to  a  regression  analysis. 

In  summary,  the  researcher  should  assess  all  aspects  of  the  research  question  carefully  and 
ensure  that  MANOVA  is  applied  in  the  correct  and  most  powerful  way.  The  following  sections 
address  many  issues  that  ha  e  an  impact  on  the  validity  and  accuracy  of  MANOVA;  however,  it  is 
ultimately  the  responsibility  of  the  researcher  to  employ  the  technique  properly. 
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Decision  Processes  for  MANOVA 

MANOVA  is  an  extension  of  ANOVA  that  examines  the  effect  of  one  or  more  nonmetric  independ¬ 
ent  variables  on  two  or  more  metric  dependent  variables 

•  In  addition  to  the  ability  to  analyze  multiple  dependent  variables,  MANOVA  also  has  the 
advantages  of: 

•  Controlling  the  experimentwide  error  rate  when  some  degree  of  intercorrelation  among 
dependent  variables  is  present 

•  Providing  more  statistical  power  than  ANOVA  when  the  number  of  dependent  variables  is  five 
or  fewer 

•  Nonmetric  independent  variables  create  groups  between  which  the  dependent  variables  are 
compared;  many  times  the  groups  represent  experimental  variables  or  "treatment  effects" 

•  Researchers  should  include  only  dependent  variables  that  have  strong  theoretical  support 
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STAGE  2:  ISSUES  IN  THE  RESEARCH  DESIGN  OF  MANOVA 

MANOVA  follows  all  of  the  basic  design  principles  of  ANOVA,  yet  in  some  instances  the  multivari¬ 
ate  nature  of  the  dependent  measures  requires  a  unique  perspective.  In  the  following  section  we  will 
review  the  basic  design  principles  and  illustrate  those  unique  issues  arising  in  a  MANOVA  analysis. 

Sample  Size  Requirements — Overall  and  by  Group 

MANOVA,  like  all  of  the  other  multivariate  techniques,  can  be  markedly  affected  by  the  sample  size 
used.  What  differs  most  for  MANOVA  (and  the  other  techniques  assessing  group  diffe  ences  such  as 
the  t  test  and  ANOVA)  is  that  the  sample  size  requirements  relate  to  individual  group  size  and  not  the 
total  sample  per  se.  A  number  of  basic  issues  arise  concerning  the  sample  sizes  needed  in  MANOVA: 

•  As  a  bare  minimum,  the  sample  in  each  cell  (group)  must  be  great  than  the  number  of 
dependent  variables.  Although  this  concern  may  seem  minor,  the  inclusion  of  just  a  small 
number  of  dependent  variables  (from  5  to  10)  in  the  analysis  pi  ces  a  sometimes  bothersome 
constraint  on  data  collection.  This  problem  is  particularly  p  e  alent  in  field  experimentation 
or  survey  research,  where  the  researcher  has  less  control  v  r  the  achieved  sample. 

•  As  a  practical  guide,  a  recommended  minimum  cell  size  is  20  observations.  Again,  remember 
this  quantity  is  per  group,  necessitating  fairly  large  overall  samples  even  for  fairly  simple 
analyses.  In  our  earlier  example  of  advertising  mes  ages,  we  had  only  two  factors,  each  with 
two  levels,  but  this  analysis  would  require  80  obs  rvations  for  an  adequate  analysis. 

•  As  the  number  of  dependent  variables  increases,  the  sample  size  required  to  maintain  statisti¬ 
cal  power  increases  as  well.  We  will  defer  our  discussion  of  sample  size  and  power  until  a 
later  section,  but  as  an  example,  req  ire  samples  sizes  increase  by  almost  50  percent  as  the 
number  of  dependent  variables  goe  from  two  to  just  six. 

Researchers  should  strive  to  mai  tain  equal  or  approximately  equal  sample  sizes  per  group. 
Although  computer  programs  ca  easily  accommodate  unequal  group  sizes,  the  objective  is  to 
ensure  that  an  adequate  sample  size  is  available  for  all  groups.  In  most  instances,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  analysis  is  dictated  by  the  smallest  group  sizes,  thus  always  making  sample  size  considera¬ 
tions  a  primary  conce  n 

Factorial  Desig  s — Two  or  More  Treatments 

Many  times  the  researcher  wishes  to  examine  the  effects  of  several  independent  variables  or  treat¬ 
ments  rat  than  using  only  a  single  treatment  in  either  the  ANOVA  or  MANOVA  tests.  This  capa¬ 
bility  i  a  primary  distinction  between  MANOVA  and  discriminant  analysis  in  being  able  to 
de  ermine  the  impact  of  multiple  independent  variables  in  forming  the  groups  with  significant  group 
diff  rences.  An  analysis  with  two  or  more  treatments  (factors)  is  called  a  factorial  design.  In 
general,  a  design  with  n  treatments  is  called  an  n-way  factorial  design. 

SELECTING  TREATMENTS  The  most  common  use  of  factorial  designs  involves  those  research 
questions  that  relate  two  or  more  nonmetric  independent  variables  to  a  set  of  dependent  variables.  In 
these  instances,  the  independent  variables  are  specified  in  the  design  of  the  experiment  or  included 
in  the  design  of  the  field  experiment  or  survey  questionnaire. 

Types  of  Treatments.  As  discussed  throughout  the  chapter,  a  treatment  or  factor  is  a 
nonmetric  independent  variable  with  a  defined  number  of  levels  (categories).  Each  level  represents  a 
different  condition  or  characteristic  that  affects  the  dependent  variable(s).  In  an  experiment  these  treat¬ 
ments  and  levels  are  designed  by  the  researcher  and  administered  in  the  course  of  the  experiment  In 
field  or  survey  research,  they  are  characteristics  of  the  respondents  gathered  by  researcher  and  then 
included  in  the  analysis. 
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But  in  some  instances,  treatments  are  needed  in  addition  to  those  in  the  original  analysis 
design.  The  most  common  use  of  additional  treatments  is  to  control  for  a  characteristic  that  alfects 
the  dependent  variables  but  is  not  part  of  the  study  design.  In  these  instances  the  researcher  is  aware 
of  conditions  (e.g.,  method  of  data  collection)  or  characteristics  of  the  respondents  (e.g.,  geographic 
location,  gender,  etc.)  that  potentially  create  differences  in  the  dependent  measures.  Even  though 
they  are  not  independent  variables  of  interest  to  the  study,  neglecting  them  ignores  potential  sources 
of  difference  that,  left  unaccounted  for,  may  obscure  some  results  of  interest  to  the  study. 

The  most  direct  way  to  account  for  such  effects  is  through  a  blocking  factor,  which  is  a 
nonmetric  characteristic  used  post  hoc  to  segment  the  respondents.  The  objective  is  to  group  the 
respondents  to  obtain  greater  within-group  homogeneity  and  reduce  the  MSW  source  of  varia  e. 
By  doing  so,  the  ability  of  the  statistical  tests  to  identify  differences  is  enhanced. 

Assume  in  our  earlier  advertising  example  we  discovered  that  males  in  general  reac  d  differ¬ 
ently  than  females  to  the  advertisements.  If  gender  is  then  used  as  a  blocking  facto  we  can  evalu¬ 
ate  the  effects  of  the  independent  variables  separately  for  males  and  femal  s.  Hopefully,  this 
approach  will  make  the  effects  more  apparent  than  when  we  assume  they  both  re  ct  similarly  by  not 
making  a  distinction  on  gender.  The  effects  of  message  type  and  customer  ype  can  now  be  evalu¬ 
ated  for  males  and  females  separately,  providing  a  more  precise  test  of  their  individual  effects. 

Thus,  any  nonmetric  characteristic  can  be  incorporated  direc  ly  into  the  analysis  to  account 
for  its  impact  on  the  dependent  measures.  However,  if  the  vari  bles  you  wish  to  control  for  are 
metric,  they  can  be  included  as  covariates,  which  are  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Number  of  Treatments.  One  of  the  advantages  of  multivariate  techniques  is  the  use  of 
multiple  variables  in  a  single  analysis.  For  MANOVA,  this  feature  relates  to  the  number  of  depend¬ 
ent  variables  that  can  be  analyzed  concurrently  As  already  discussed,  the  number  of  dependent 
variables  affects  the  sample  sizes  required  and  other  issues.  But  what  about  the  number  of 
treatments  (i.e.,  independent  variables)?  Alth  ugh  ANOVA  and  MANOVA  can  analyze  several 
treatments  at  the  same  time,  several  consid  ra  ions  relate  to  the  number  of  treatments  in  an  analysis. 

•  Number  of  Cells  Formed  Perhaps  the  most  limiting  issue  involving  multiple  treatments 
involves  the  number  of  cells  (groups)  formed.  As  discussed  in  our  earlier  example,  the  number 
of  cells  is  the  product  of  the  number  of  levels  for  each  treatment  For  example,  if  we  had  two 
treatments  with  two  leve  s  each  and  one  treatment  with  four  levels,  a  total  of  16  cells  (2  X  2  X 
4  =  16)  would  be  formed.  Maintaining  a  sufficient  sample  size  for  each  cell  (assuming 
20  respondents  pe  cell)  would  then  require  a  total  sample  of  320. 

When  pplied  to  survey  or  field  experimentation  data,  however,  increasing  the  number  of 
cells  be  omes  much  more  problematic.  Because  field  research  is  generally  not  able  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  survey  individually  to  each  cell  of  the  design,  the  researcher  must  plan  for  a  large  enough 
overall  sample  to  fill  each  cell  to  the  required  minimum.  The  proportions  of  the  total  sample  in 
ach  cell  most  likely  vary  widely  (i.e.,  some  cells  would  be  much  more  likely  to  occur  than 
others),  especially  as  the  number  of  cells  increases.  In  such  a  situation,  the  researcher  must  plan 
for  an  even  larger  sample  size  than  the  size  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cells  by  the 
minimum  per  cell.  Let’s  look  back  to  our  earlier  example  to  illustrate  this  problem. 

Assume  that  we  have  a  simple  two-factor  design  with  two  levels  for  each  factor  (2  X  2). 
If  this  four-cell  design  were  a  controlled  experiment,  the  researcher  would  be  able  to  ran¬ 
domly  assign  20  respondents  per  cell  for  an  overall  sample  size  of  80.  What  then  if  it  is  a  field 
survey?  If  it  were  equally  likely  that  respondents  would  fell  into  each  cell,  then  the  researcher 
could  get  a  total  sample  of  80  and  each  cell  should  have  a  sample  of  20.  Such  tidy  proportions 
and  samples  rarely  happen.  What  if  one  cell  was  thought  to  represent  only  10  percent  of  the 
population?  If  we  use  a  total  sample  of  80,  then  this  cell  would  be  expected  to  have  a  sample 
of  only  8.  Thus,  if  the  researcher  wanted  a  sample  of  20  even  for  this  small  cell,  the  overall 
sample  would  have  to  be  increased  to  200. 
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Unless  sophisticated  sampling  plans  are  used  to  ensure  the  necessary  sample  per  cell, 
increasing  the  number  of  cells  (thus  the  likelihood  of  unequal  population  proportions  across 
the  cells)  will  necessitate  an  even  greater  sample  size  than  in  a  controlled  experiment.  Failure 
to  do  so  would  create  situations  in  which  the  statistical  properties  of  the  analysis  could  be 
markedly  diminished. 

•  Creation  of  Interaction  Effects  Any  time  more  than  one  treatment  is  used,  interaction 
effects  are  created.  The  interaction  term  represents  the  joint  effect  of  two  or  more  treatments. 
In  simple  terms,  it  means  that  the  difference  between  groups  of  one  treatment  depends  on  the 
values  of  another  treatment.  Let  us  look  at  a  simple  example: 

Assume  that  we  have  two  treatments:  region  (East  versus  West)  and  ustomer  status 
(customer  and  noncustomer).  First,  assume  that  on  the  dependent  variable  (attitude  toward 
HBAT)  customers  score  15  points  higher  than  noncustomers.  How  ver,  an  interaction  of 
region  and  customer  status  would  indicate  that  the  amount  of  the  diffe  nee  between  customer 
and  noncustomer  depended  on  the  region  of  the  customer.  For  e  ample,  when  we  separated 
the  two  regions,  we  might  see  that  customers  from  the  East  sc  red  25  points  higher  than  non¬ 
customers  in  the  East,  while  in  the  West  the  difference  wa  only  5  points.  In  both  cases  the 
customers  scored  higher,  but  the  amount  of  the  difference  depended  on  the  region.  This  out¬ 
come  would  be  an  interaction  of  the  two  treatments 

Interaction  terms  are  created  for  each  combination  of  treatment  variables.  Two-way  inter¬ 
actions  are  variables  taken  two  at  a  time.  Thru  w  y  interactions  are  combinations  of  three  vari¬ 
ables,  and  so  on.  The  number  of  treatments  de  rmines  the  number  of  interaction  terms  possible. 
The  following  chart  shows  the  interaction  r  ated  for  two,  three,  and  four  independent  variables: 


Treatments 

Interaction  Terms 

Two-Way 

Three-Way 

Four-Way 

A,  B 

AX  B 

A,  B,  C 

AX  B 

A  X  B  X  C 

A  X  C 

B  X  C 

A,  B,  C,  D 

AX  B 

A  X  B  X  C 

AXBXCXD 

A  X  C 

AXD 

AXBXD 

B  X  C 

B  X  D 

B  X  C  X  D 

C  X  D 

A  X  C  X  D 

We  will  discuss  the  various  types  of  interaction  terms  and  their  interpretation  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  section,  but  the  researcher  must  be  ready  to  interpret  and  explain  the  interaction  terms, 
whether  significant  or  not,  depending  on  the  research  question. 

Obviously,  the  sample  size  considerations  are  of  most  importance,  but  the  researcher 
should  not  overlook  the  implications  of  interaction  terms.  Besides  using  at  least  one  degree  of 
freedom  for  each  interaction,  they  present  issues  of  interpretation  discussed  in  stage  4. 

Using  Covariates— ANCOVA  and  MANCOVA 

We  discussed  earlier  the  use  of  a  blocking  factor  to  control  for  influences  on  the  dependent 

variable  that  are  not  part  of  the  research  design  yet  need  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  analysis. 

It  enables  the  researcher  to  control  for  nonmetric  variables,  but  what  about  metric  variables? 
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One  approach  would  be  to  convert  the  metric  variable  into  a  nonmetric  variable  (e.g.,  median 
splits,  etc.),  but  this  process  is  generally  deemed  unsatisfactory  because  much  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  metric  variable  is  lost  in  the  conversion.  A  second  approach  is  to  include  the 
metric  variables  as  covariates.  These  variables  can  extract  extraneous  influences  from 
the  dependent  variable,  thus  increasing  the  within-group  variance  (MSW).  The  process  follows 
two  steps: 

1.  Procedures  similar  to  linear  regression  are  employed  to  remove  variation  in  the  dependent 
variable  associated  with  one  or  more  covariates. 

2.  A  conventional  analysis  is  carried  out  on  the  adjusted  dependent  variable.  In  a  simp  istic 
sense,  it  becomes  an  analysis  of  the  regression  residuals  once  the  effects  of  the  cov  iate(s) 
are  removed. 

When  used  with  ANOVA,  the  analysis  is  termed  analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA)  d  the  simple 
extension  of  the  principles  of  ANCOVA  to  multivariate  (multiple  dependent  variables)  analysis  is 
termed  MANCOVA. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  COVARIANCE  ANALYSIS  The  objective  of  the  co  a  iate  is  to  eliminate  any 
effects  that  (1)  affect  only  a  portion  of  the  respondents  or  (2)  vary  among  the  respondents.  Similar 
to  the  uses  of  a  blocking  factor,  covariate  analysis  can  achieve  two  specific  purposes: 

1.  To  eliminate  some  systematic  error  outside  the  cont  ol  of  the  researcher  that  can  bias 
the  results 

2.  To  account  for  differences  in  the  responses  due  o  unique  characteristics  of  the  respondents 

In  experimental  settings,  most  systematic  bias  can  be  eliminated  by  the  random  assignment  of 
respondents  to  various  treatments.  However,  i  nonexperimental  research,  such  controls  are  not  pos¬ 
sible.  For  example,  in  testing  advertising  effects  may  differ  depending  on  the  time  of  day  or  the 
composition  of  the  audience  and  their  reactions.  Moreover,  personal  differences,  such  as  attitudes  or 
opinions,  may  affect  responses,  but  the  analysis  does  not  include  them  as  a  treatment  factor.  The 
researcher  uses  a  covariate  to  take  out  any  differences  due  to  these  factors  before  the  effects  of  the 
experiment  are  calculated. 

SELECTING  COVARIATES  An  effective  covariate  is  one  that  is  highly  correlated  with  the  depen¬ 
dent  variable( s)bu  ot  correlated  with  the  independent  variables.  Let  us  examine  why.  Variance  in 
the  dependent  ariable  forms  the  basis  of  our  error  term. 

•  If  the  covariate  is  correlated  with  the  dependent  variable  and  not  the  independent  variable(s), 
we  can  explain  some  of  the  variance  with  the  covariate  (through  linear  regression),  leaving  a 

mailer  residual  (unexplained)  variance  in  the  dependent  variable.  This  residual  variance  pro¬ 
vides  a  smaller  error  term  (MSW)  for  the  F  statistic  and  thus  a  more  efficient  test  of  treatment 
effects.  The  amount  explained  by  the  uncorrelated  covariate  would  not  have  been  explained  by 
the  independent  variable  anyway  (because  the  covariate  is  not  correlated  with  the  independent 
variable).  Thus,  the  test  of  the  independent  variable(s)  is  more  sensitive  and  powerful. 

•  However,  if  the  covariate  is  correlated  with  the  independent  variable(s),  then  the  covariate 
will  explain  some  of  the  variance  that  could  have  been  explained  by  the  independent  variable 
and  reduce  its  effects.  Because  the  covariate  is  extracted  first,  any  variation  associated  with 
the  covariate  is  not  available  for  the  independent  variables. 

Thus,  it  is  critical  that  the  researcher  ensure  that  the  correlation  of  the  covariates  and  independent 
variable(s)  is  small  enough  such  that  the  reduction  in  explanatory  power  from  reducing  the  variance 
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that  could  have  been  explained  by  the  independent  variable(s)  is  less  than  the  decrease  in  unex¬ 
plained  variance  attributable  to  the  covariates. 

Number  of  Covariates.  A  common  question  involves  how  many  covariates  to  add  to  the 
analysis.  Although  the  researcher  wants  to  account  for  as  many  extraneous  effects  as  possible,  too 
large  a  number  will  reduce  the  statistical  efficiency  of  the  procedures.  A  rule  of  thumb  [13]  dictates 
that  the  maximum  number  of  covariates  is  determined  as  follows: 

Maximum  number  of  covariates  =  (.10  X  Sample  size)  —  ( Number  of  groups  —  1) 

For  example,  for  a  sample  size  of  100  respondents  and  5  groups,  the  number  of  covariates 
should  be  less  than  6  [6  =  .10  X  100  —  (5  —  1)].  However,  for  only  two  groups  t  e  analysis  could 
include  up  to  nine  covariates. 

The  researcher  should  always  attempt  to  minimize  the  number  of  cov  ates,  while  still  ensur¬ 
ing  that  effective  covariates  are  not  eliminated,  because  in  many  ca  es  particularly  with  small 
sample  sizes,  they  can  markedly  improve  the  sensitivity  of  the  statistica  tests. 

Assumptions  for  Covariance  Analysis.  Two  requirements  for  use  of  an  analysis  of  covari¬ 
ance  are  the  following: 

1.  The  covariates  must  have  some  relationship  (correl  tion)  with  the  dependent  measures. 

2.  The  covariates  must  have  a  homogeneity  o  regression  effect,  meaning  that  the  covariate(s) 

have  equal  effects  on  the  dependent  variable  across  the  groups.  In  regression  terms,  it  implies 

equal  coefficients  for  all  groups. 

Statistica]  tests  are  available  to  ass  ss  whether  this  assumption  holds  true  for  each  covariate 
used.  If  either  of  these  requirements  i  not  met,  then  the  use  of  covariates  is  inappropriate. 

MANOVA  Counterparts  of  Other  ANOVA  Designs 

Many  types  of  ANOVA  designs  exist  and  are  discussed  in  standard  experimental  design  texts 
[15, 19, 22],  Every  ANOVA  design  has  its  multivariate  counterpart;  that  is,  any  ANOVA  on  a  single 
dependent  variable  c  n  be  extended  to  MANOVA  designs.  To  illustrate  this  lact,  we  would  have  to 
discuss  each  ANOVA  design  in  detail.  Clearly,  this  type  of  discussion  is  not  possible  in  a  single 
chapter  becau  e  ntire  books  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  ANOVA  designs.  For  more  information, 
the  reade  i  referred  to  more  statistically  oriented  texts  [1, 2, 5, 7,  8, 9, 1 1, 20, 25]. 

A  Special  Case  of  MANOVA:  Repeated  Measures 

We  discussed  a  number  of  situations  in  which  we  wish  to  examine  differences  on  several  depen¬ 
dent  measures.  A  special  situation  of  this  type  occurs  when  the  same  respondent  provides  several 
measures,  such  as  test  scores  over  time,  and  we  wish  to  examine  them  to  see  whether  any  trend 
emerges.  Without  special  treatment,  however,  we  would  be  violating  the  most  important  assump¬ 
tion,  independence.  Special  MANOVA  models,  termed  repeated  measures  models,  account  for 
this  dependence  and  still  ascertain  whether  any  differences  occurred  across  individuals  for  the  set 
of  dependent  variables.  The  within-person  perspective  is  important  so  that  each  person  is  placed  on 
equal  footing. 

For  example,  assume  we  were  assessing  improvement  on  test  scores  over  the  semester.  We 
must  account  for  the  earlier  test  scores  and  how  they  relate  to  later  scores,  and  we  might  expect  to  see 
different  trends  for  those  with  low  versus  high  initial  scores.  Thus,  we  must  match  each  respondent’s 
scores  when  performing  the  analysis.  The  differences  we  are  interested  in  become  how  much  each 
person  changes,  not  necessarily  the  changes  in  group  means  over  the  semester. 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  2 


Research  Design  of  MANOVA 

•  Cells  (groups)  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  independent  variables;  for  example,  a  three-cate- 
gory  nonmetric  variable  (e.g.,  low,  medium,  high)  combined  with  a  two-category  nonmetric  vari¬ 
able  (e.g.,  gender  of  male  versus  female)  will  result  in  a  3  X  2  design  with  six  cells  (groups) 

•  Sample  size  per  group  is  a  critical  design  issue: 

•  Minimum  sample  size  per  group  must  be  greater  than  the  number  of  dependent  variables 

•  The  recommended  minimum  cell  size  is  20  observations  per  cell  (group) 

•  Researchers  should  try  to  have  approximately  equal  sample  sizes  per  cell  (group) 

•  Covariates  and  blocking  variables  are  effective  ways  of  controlling  for  external  influences  on  the 
dependent  variables  that  are  not  directly  represented  in  the  independent  variables 

•  An  effective  covariate  is  one  that  is  highly  correlated  with  the  dependent  vari  ble(s)  but  not 
correlated  with  the  independent  variables 

•  The  maximum  number  of  covariates  in  a  model  should  be  (.10  X  Sampl  sze)  -  (Number  of 
groups  —  1) 


We  do  not  address  the  details  of  repeated  measures  models  i  this  text  because  it  is  a  special¬ 
ized  form  of  MANOVA.  The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  any  number  of  excellent  treatments  on 
the  subject  [1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, 1 1, 20, 25]. 

STAGE  3:  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  ANOVA  AND  MANOVA 

The  univariate  test  procedures  of  ANOVA  described  in  this  chapter  are  valid  (in  a  statistical  sense) 
if  it  is  assumed  that  the  dependent  variab  e  i  normally  distributed,  the  groups  are  independent  in 
their  responses  on  the  dependent  varia  le,  and  variances  are  equal  for  all  treatment  groups.  Some 
evidence  [19, 27],  however,  indicates  that  F  tests  in  ANOVA  are  robust  with  regard  to  these  assump¬ 
tions  except  in  extreme  cases. 

For  the  multivariate  test  procedures  of  MANOVA  to  be  valid,  three  assumptions  must  be  met 

•  Observations  must  be  independent. 

•  Variance-covaria  ce  matrices  must  be  equal  for  all  treatment  groups. 

•  The  set  of  d  p  ndent  variables  must  follow  a  multivariate  normal  distribution  (i.e.,  any  linear 
combina  ion  of  the  dependent  variables  must  follow  a  normal  distribution)  [1 1], 

In  addition  t  the  strict  statistical  assumptions,  the  researcher  must  also  consider  several  issues  that 
influe  c  the  possible  effects — namely,  the  linearity  and  multicollinearity  of  the  variate  of  depen¬ 
dent  ariables. 

ndependence 

The  most  basic,  yet  most  serious,  violation  of  an  assumption  comes  from  a  lack  of  independence 
among  observations,  meaning  that  the  responses  in  each  cell  (group)  are  not  made  independently  of 
responses  in  any  other  group.  Violations  of  this  assumption  can  occur  as  easily  in  experimental  as 
well  as  nonexperimental  situations.  Any  number  of  extraneous  and  unmeasured  effects  can  affect 
the  results  by  creating  dependence  between  the  groups,  but  two  of  the  most  common  violations  of 
independence  follow: 

•  Time-ordered  effects  (serial  correlation)  occurring  if  measures  are  taken  over  time,  even  from 
different  respondents 
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•  Gathering  information  in  group  settings,  so  that  a  common  experience  (such  as  a  noisy  room 
or  confusing  set  of  instructions)  would  cause  a  subset  of  individuals  (those  with  the  common 
experience)  to  have  answers  that  are  somewhat  correlated 

Although  no  tests  provide  an  absolute  certainty  of  detecting  all  forms  of  dependence,  the  researcher 
should  explore  all  possible  effects  and  correct  for  them  if  found.  One  potential  solution  is  to  com¬ 
bine  those  within  the  groups  and  analyze  the  group’s  average  score  instead  of  the  scores  of  the 
separate  respondents.  Another  approach  is  to  employ  a  blocking  factor  or  some  form  of  covariate 
analysis  to  account  for  the  dependence.  In  either  case,  or  when  dependence  is  suspected,  the 
researcher  should  use  a  stricter  level  of  significance  (.01  or  even  lower). 

Equality  of  Variance-Covariance  Matrices 

The  second  assumption  of  MANOVA  is  the  equivalence  of  covariance  matrice  cross  the  groups.  Here 
we  are  concerned  with  substantial  differences  in  the  amount  of  variance  of  on  group  versus  another  for 
the  dependent  variables  (similar  to  the  problem  of  heteroscedasti  ity  in  multiple  regression).  In 
MANOVA,  with  multiple  dependent  variables,  the  interest  is  in  the  variance-covariance  matrices  of  the 
dependent  measures  for  each  group. 

The  variance  equivalence  test  is  a  very  “strict”  test  ec  use  instead  of  equal  variances  for  a 
single  variable  in  ANOVA,  the  MANOVA  test  examine  all  elements  of  the  covariance  matrix  of 
the  dependent  variables.  For  example,  for  5  dependent  variables,  the  5  correlations  and  10  covari¬ 
ances  are  all  tested  for  equality  across  the  groups  As  a  result,  increases  in  the  number  of  depen¬ 
dent  variables  and/or  the  number  of  cells/gr  ups  in  the  analysis  make  the  test  more  sensitive  to 
finding  differences  and  thus  influence  the  significance  levels  used  to  determine  if  a  violation  has 
occurred. 

MANOVA  programs  conduct  the  test  lor  equality  of  covariance  matrices — typically  the  Box’s 
M  test — and  provide  significance  levels  for  the  test  statistic  which  indicate  the  likelihood  of  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  groups.  Thus  he  researcher  is  looking  for  nonsignificant  differences  between 
the  groups,  and  the  observed  significance  level  of  the  test  statistic  is  considered  acceptable  if  it  is 
less  significant  than  the  threshold  value  for  comparison.  For  example,  if  a  .01  level  was  considered 
the  threshold  level  for  ndicating  violations  of  the  assumption,  values  greater  than  .01  (e.g.,  .02) 
would  be  considered  acceptable  because  they  indicate  no  differences  between  groups,  whereas 
values  less  than  01  (e.g.,  .001)  would  be  problematic  because  they  indicate  that  significant  differ¬ 
ences  were  p  esent. 

Give  the  sensitivity  of  the  Box’s  M  test  to  the  size  of  the  covariance  matrices  and  the  number 
of  groups  in  the  analysis,  even  simple  research  designs  (four  to  six  groups)  with  a  small  number  of 
depen  ent  variables  will  want  to  use  to  use  very  conservative  levels  of  significant  differences 
(  g ,  .01  rather  than  .05)  when  assessing  whether  differences  are  present.  As  the  design  complexity 
increases,  even  more  conservative  levels  of  significance  may  be  considered  acceptable. 

The  Box’s  M  test  is  especially  sensitive  to  departures  from  normality  [11,  23].  Thus,  one 
should  always  check  for  univariate  normality  of  all  dependent  measures  before  performing  this  test. 
Fortunately,  a  violation  of  this  assumption  has  minimal  impact  if  the  groups  are  of  approximately 
equal  size  (i.e..  Largest  group  size  -s-  Smallest  group  size  <  1.5). 

If  the  group  sizes  differ  more  than  this  amount  and  the  significance  levels  of  Box’s  M  test  are 
not  within  acceptable  levels,  then  the  researcher  has  several  options: 

•  First,  apply  one  of  the  many  variance-stabilizing  transformations  available  and  retest  to  see 
whether  the  problem  is  remedied. 

•  If  the  unequal  variances  persist  after  transformation  and  the  group  sizes  differ  markedly,  the 
researcher  should  make  adjustments  for  their  effects  in  the  interpretation  of  the  significance  lev¬ 
els  of  both  main  and  interaction  effects.  First,  one  must  ascertain  which  group  has  the  largest 
variance.  This  determination  is  easily  made  either  by  examining  the  variance-covariance  matrix 
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or  by  using  the  determinant  of  the  variance-covariance  matrix  which  is  provided  by  all  statistical 
programs.  In  both  measures  high  values  indicate  greater  variance.  Thus, 

•  If  the  larger  variances  are  found  with  the  larger  group  sizes,  the  alpha  level  is  overstated, 
meaning  that  differences  should  actually  be  assessed  using  a  somewhat  lower  value 
(e.g.,  use  .03  instead  of  .05). 

•  If  the  larger  variance  is  found  in  the  smaller  group  sizes,  then  the  reverse  is  true.  The  power 
of  the  test  has  been  reduced,  and  the  researcher  should  increase  the  significance  level. 

In  most  situations  the  presence  of  relatively  equal  sample  sizes  among  the  groups  mitigates  any  vio¬ 
lations  of  this  assumption.  Thus,  it  is  important  to  reinforce  the  importance  of  analysis  design  in 
maintaining  equal  sample  sizes  among  the  groups. 

Normality 

The  last  assumption  for  MANOVA  concerns  normality  of  the  dependent  measures  In  the  strictest 
sense,  the  assumption  is  that  all  the  variables  are  multivariate  normal.  A  multivariate  normal 
distribution  assumes  that  the  joint  effect  of  two  variables  is  normally  di  tributed.  Even  though 
this  assumption  underlies  most  multivariate  techniques,  no  direct  test  is  a  ailable  for  multivariate 
normality.  Therefore,  most  researchers  test  for  univariate  normality  of  each  variable.  Although 
univariate  normality  does  not  guarantee  multivariate  normality,  f  all  variables  meet  this  require¬ 
ment,  then  any  departures  from  multivariate  normality  are  usual  I  inconsequential. 

Violations  of  this  assumption  have  little  impact  with  arger  sample  sizes,  just  as  is  found  with 
ANOVA.  Violating  this  assumption  primarily  creates  problems  in  applying  the  Box’s  M  test,  but 
transformations  can  correct  these  problems  in  most  situations.  With  moderate  sample  sizes,  modest 
violations  can  be  accommodated  as  long  as  the  diffe  ences  are  due  to  skewness  and  not  outliers. 

Linearity  and  Multicollinearity  Among  the  Dependent  Variables 

Although  MANOVA  assesses  the  differences  across  combinations  of  dependent  measures,  it  can 
construct  a  linear  relationship  only  between  the  dependent  measures  (and  any  covariates,  if 
included).  The  researcher  is  again  ncouraged  first  to  examine  the  data,  this  time  assessing  the 
presence  of  any  nonlinear  relati  ships.  If  these  exist,  then  the  decision  can  be  made  whether  they 
need  to  be  incorporated  into  he  dependent  variable  set,  at  the  expense  of  increased  complexity  but 
greater  representativeness 

In  addition  to  th  li  earity  requirement,  the  dependent  variables  should  not  have  high  multi¬ 
collinearity,  which  i  dicates  redundant  dependent  measures  and  decreases  statistical  efficiency.  We 
discuss  the  impact  f  multicollinearity  on  the  statistical  power  of  the  MANOVA  in  the  next  section. 

Sensitivity  to  Outliers 

In  add  tion  to  the  impact  of  heteroscedasticity  discussed  earlier,  MANOVA  (and  ANOVA)  are  espe¬ 
cially  sensitive  to  outliers  and  their  affect  on  the  Type  I  error.  The  researcher  is  strongly  encouraged 
fi  st  to  examine  the  data  for  outliers  and  eliminate  them  from  the  analysis,  if  at  all  possible,  because 
heir  impact  will  be  disproportionate  in  the  overall  results. 

STAGE  4:  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  MANOVA  MODEL 
AND  ASSESSING  OVERALL  FIT 

Once  the  MANOVA  analysis  is  formulated  and  the  assumptions  tested  for  compliance,  the  assessment 
of  significant  differences  among  the  groups  formed  by  the  treatment(s)  can  proceed  (see  Figure  4). 
Estimation  procedures  based  on  the  general  linear  model  are  becoming  more  common  and  the  basic 
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issues  will  be  addressed.  With  the  estimated  model,  the  researcher  then  can  assess  the  differences  in 
means  based  on  the  test  statistics  most  appropriate  for  the  study  objectives.  Moreover,  in  any  situation, 
but  especially  as  the  analysis  becomes  more  complex,  the  researcher  must  evaluate  the  power  of  the 
statistical  tests  to  provide  the  most  informed  perspective  on  the  results  obtained. 

Estimation  with  the  General  Linear  Model 

The  traditional  means  of  calculating  the  appropriate  test  statistics  for  ANOVA  and  MANOVA  were 
established  more  than  70  years  ago  [26].  In  recent  years,  however,  the  general  linear  model 
(GLM)  [18,  21]  has  become  a  popular  means  of  estimating  ANOVA  and  MANOVA  models.  The 
GLM  procedure,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  family  of  models,  each  composed  of  three  elements 

•  Variate.  The  linear  combination  of  independent  variables  as  specified  by  the  re  archer.  Each 
independent  variable  has  an  estimated  weight  representing  that  variable’s  con  ibution  to  the 
predicted  value. 

•  Random  component.  The  probability  distribution  assumed  to  underlie  t  e  dependent  vari¬ 
able^).  Typical  probability  distributions  are  the  normal,  Poisson,  b  nomial,  and  multinomial 
distributions.  Each  distribution  is  associated  with  a  type  of  respon  e  ariable  (e.g.,  continuous 
variables  are  associated  with  a  normal  distribution,  proportion  a  e  associated  with  the  bino¬ 
mial  distribution,  and  dichotomous  variables  are  associated  with  the  Poisson  distribution). 
The  researcher  selects  the  random  component  based  on  t  e  type  of  response  variable. 

•  Linkfunction.  Provides  the  theoretical  connection  between  the  variate  and  the  random  compo¬ 
nent  to  accommodate  differing  model  formulati  n  The  link  function  specifies  the  type  of 
transformation  needed  to  specify  the  desired  model.  The  three  most  common  link  functions 
are  the  identity,  logit,  and  log  links. 

The  GLM  approach  provides  the  researcher  wi  h  a  single  estimation  model  within  which  any  num¬ 
ber  of  differing  statistical  models  can  b  accommodated.  Two  unique  advantages  of  the  GLM 
approach  are  its  flexibility  and  simplici  y  n  model  design. 

•  By  specifying  a  specific  combination  of  the  random  component  and  link  function  coupled 
with  a  type  of  variable  in  the  variate,  a  wide  range  of  multivariate  models  can  be  estimated.  As 
shown  in  Table  2,  combinations  of  these  components  correspond  to  many  of  the  multivariate 
techniques  already  is  ussed.  Thus,  a  single  estimation  procedure  can  be  used  for  a  wide 
range  of  empirical  models. 

•  The  researche  can  also  vary  either  the  link  function  or  probability  distribution  to  best  match 
the  actual  pr  perties  of  the  data  rather  than  employing  extensive  transformations  of  the  data. 
Two  examples  illustrate  this  feature.  First,  in  cases  of  heteroscedasticify,  substitution  of  the 
gamma  distribution  would  allow  for  estimation  of  the  model  without  transforming  the 
d  pendent  measure.  Second,  if  the  variate  was  assumed  to  be  multiplicative  rather  than  addi- 
ti  e,  one  alternative  would  be  to  use  a  logarithmic  transformation  of  the  variate.  In  a  GLM,  the 
variate  can  remain  in  the  additive  formulation  with  a  log  link  function  employed  instead. 


TABLE  2  Specifying  Multivariate  Models  as  GLM  Components 


Response 


Multivariate 

Technique 

(Dependent) 

Variable 

Independent 

Variable 

Link 

Function 

Probability 

Distribution 

Multiple  Regression 

Metric 

Metric 

Identity 

Normal 

Logistic  Regression 

Nonmetric 

Metric 

Logit 

Binomial 

ANOVA/MANOVA 

Metric 

Nonmetric 

Identity 

Normal 
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A  more  thorough  discussion  of  the  GLM  procedure  and  its  many  variations  are  available  in  several 
texts  [6, 14, 18].  Here,  we  provide  this  brief  introduction  to  the  concept  of  the  GLM  because  it  has 
become  the  preferred  method  of  estimation  for  ANOVA  and  MANOVA  among  many  researchers 
and  some  statistical  packages  (e.g.,  SPSS). 


Criteria  for  Significance  Testing 

In  our  discussions  of  the  similarity  of  MANOVA  to  discriminant  analysis  we  referred  to  the 
greatest  characteristic  root  and  the  first  discriminant  function,  and  these  terms  imply  that  mul¬ 
tiple  discriminant  functions  may  act  as  variates  of  the  dependent  variables  The  number  of 
functions  is  defined  by  the  smaller  of  (k  —  1)  or  p  where  k  is  the  number  of  gr  ups  and  p  is  the 
number  of  dependent  variables.  Thus,  any  measure  for  testing  the  statistical  significance  of 
group  differences  in  MANOVA  may  need  to  consider  differences  acros  multiple  discriminant 
functions. 

STATISTICAL  MEASURES  As  in  discriminant  analysis,  research  r  sea  number  of  statistical  crite¬ 
ria  to  apply  significance  tests  relating  to  the  differences  acros  dimensions  of  the  dependent  vari¬ 
ables.  The  most  widely  used  measures  are: 

•  Roy’s  greatest  characteristic  root  (gcr),  as  the  n  me  implies,  measures  the  differences  on 
only  the  first  discriminant  function  among  he  dependent  variables.  This  criterion  provides 
advantages  in  power  and  specificity  of  the  test  but  makes  it  less  useful  in  certain  situations 
where  all  dimensions  should  be  con  id  red.  Roy’s  gcr  test  is  most  appropriate  when  the 
dependent  variables  are  strongly  interre  ated  on  a  single  dimension,  but  it  is  also  the  measure 
most  likely  to  be  severely  affected  y  violations  of  the  assumptions. 

•  Wilks’  lambda  (also  known  as  the  V  statistic)  is  many  times  referred  to  as  the  multivariate 
F  and  is  commonly  used  or  esting  overall  significance  between  groups  in  a  multivariate 
situation.  Unlike  Roy’s  gcr  statistic,  which  is  based  on  the  first  discriminant  function,  Wilks’ 
lambda  considers  all  the  discriminant  functions;  that  is,  it  examines  whether  groups  are 
somehow  different  without  being  concerned  with  whether  they  differ  on  at  least  one  linear 
combination  of  the  dependent  variables.  Although  the  distribution  of  Wilks’  lambda  is  com¬ 
plex,  good  a  p  oximations  for  significance  testing  are  available  by  transforming  it  into  an 
F  statis  ic  [22], 

•  Pillai’s  criterion  and  Hotelling’s  T2  are  two  other  measures  similar  to  Wilks’  lambda 
beca  se  they  consider  all  the  characteristic  roots  and  can  be  approximated  by  an 
F  statistic. 

Wit  only  two  groups,  all  of  the  measures  are  equivalent.  Differences  occur  as  the  number  of 
discriminant  functions  increase.  Rules  of  Thumb  4  identify  the  measure(s)  best  suited  to  differing 
situations. 


Statistical  Power  of  the  Multivariate  Tests 

In  simple  terms  for  MANOVA,  power  is  the  probability  that  a  statistical  test  will  identify  a  treat¬ 
ment’s  effect  if  it  actually  exists.  Power  can  also  be  expressed  as  one  minus  the  probability  of  a 
'Type  H  error  or  beta  (P)  error  (i.e..  Power  =  1  —  P).  Statistical  power  plays  a  critical  role  in  any 
MANOVA  analysis  because  it  is  used  both  in  the  planning  process  (i.e.,  determining  necessary  sam¬ 
ple  size)  and  as  a  diagnostic  measure  of  the  results,  particularly  when  nonsignificant  effects  are 
found.  The  following  sections  first  examine  the  impacts  on  statistical  power  and  then  address  issues 
unique  to  utilizing  power  analysis  in  a  MANOVA  design. 
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Selecting  a  Statistical  Measure 

•  The  preferred  measure  is  the  one  that  is  most  immune  to  violations  of  the  assumptions  underlying 
MANOVA  and  yet  maintains  the  greatest  power 

•  Each  measure  is  preferred  in  differing  situations: 

•  Pillai's  criterion  or  Wilks'  lambda  is  the  preferred  measure  when  the  basic  design  conside¬ 
rations  (adequate  sample  size,  no  violations  of  assumptions,  approximately  equal  cell  sizes) 
are  met 

•  Pillai's  criterion  is  considered  more  robust  and  should  be  used  if  sample  size  decreases,  nequal 
cell  sizes  appear,  or  homogeneity  of  covariances  is  violated 

•  Roy's  gcr  is  a  more  powerful  test  statistic  if  the  researcher  is  confident  that  all  a  umptions 
are  strictly  met  and  the  dependent  measures  are  representative  of  a  single  dimension  of 
effects 

•  In  a  vast  majority  of  the  situations,  all  of  the  statistical  measures  provide  simi  ar  conclusions 

•  When  faced  with  conflicting  conditions,  however,  statistical  measures  ca  be  selected  that  meet 
the  situation  faced  by  the  researcher 


IMPACTS  ON  STATISTICAL  POWER  The  level  of  power  for  an  of  the  four  statistical  criteria — 
Roy’s  gcr,  Wilks’  lambda.  Hotelling’s  T2,  or  Pillai’s  criterio  — is  based  on  three  considerations:  the 
alpha  (a)  level,  the  effect  size  of  the  treatment,  and  the  ample  size  of  the  groups.  Each  of  these  con¬ 
siderations  is  controllable  in  varying  degrees  in  a  MANOVA  design  and  provides  the  researcher 
with  a  number  of  options  in  managing  the  power  in  order  to  achieve  the  desired  level  of  power  in  the 
range  of  .80  or  above. 

Statistical  Significance  Level  (alpha  a).  Power  is  inversely  related  to  the  alpha  (a)  level 
selected.  Many  researchers  assume  tha  th  significance  level  is  fixed  at  some  level  (e.g.,  .05),  but  it 
actually  is  a  judgment  by  the  researcher  as  to  where  to  place  the  emphasis  of  the  statistical  testing. 
Many  times  the  other  two  elements  affecting  power  (effect  size  and  sample  size)  are  already  speci¬ 
fied  or  the  data  have  been  collected,  thus  the  alpha  level  becomes  the  primary  tool  in  defining  the 
power  of  an  analysis. 

By  setting  the  alph  level  required  to  denote  statistical  significance,  the  researcher  is  balanc¬ 
ing  the  desire  to  be  strict  in  what  is  deemed  a  significant  difference  between  groups  while  still  not 
setting  the  criterio  o  high  that  differences  cannot  be  found. 

•  Increasi  g  alpha  (i.e.,  a  becomes  more  conservative,  such  as  moving  from  .05  to  .01)  reduces 
the  chances  of  accepting  differences  as  significant  when  they  are  not  really  significant. 
Ho  ever,  doing  so  decreases  power  because  being  more  selective  in  what  is  considered  a  sta¬ 
tistical  difference  also  increases  the  difficulty  in  finding  a  significant  difference. 

Decreasing  the  alpha  level  required  for  statistical  significance  (e.g.,  a  moves  from  .05  to  .10) 
is  considered  many  times  as  being  “less  statistical”  because  the  researcher  is  willing  to  accept 
smaller  group  differences  as  significant.  However,  in  instances  where  effect  sizes  or  sample 
sizes  are  smaller  than  desired  it  may  be  necessary  to  be  less  concerned  about  accepting  these 
false  positives  and  decreasing  the  alpha  level  to  increase  power.  One  such  example  is  when 
making  multiple  comparisons.  To  control  experimentwide  error  rate,  the  alpha  level  is 
increased  for  each  separate  comparison.  However,  to  make  several  comparisons  and  still 
achieve  an  overall  rate  of  .05  may  require  strict  levels  (e.g.,  .01  or  less)  for  each  separate  com¬ 
parison,  thus  making  it  hard  to  find  significant  differences  (i.e.,  lower  power).  Here  the 
researcher  may  increase  the  overall  alpha  level  to  allow  a  more  reasonable  alpha  level  for  the 
separate  tests. 
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The  researcher  must  always  be  aware  of  the  implications  of  adjusting  the  alpha  level,  because  the 
overriding  objective  of  the  analysis  is  not  only  avoiding  Type  I  errors  but  also  identifying  the  treat¬ 
ment  effects  if  they  do  indeed  exist  If  the  alpha  level  is  set  too  stringently,  then  the  power  may  be 
too  low  to  identify  valid  results.  The  researcher  should  try  to  maintain  an  acceptable  alpha  level  with 
power  in  the  range  of  .80. 

Effect  Size.  How  does  the  researcher  increase  power  once  an  alpha  level  is  specified?  The 
primary  tool  at  the  researcher’s  disposal  is  the  sample  size  of  the  groups.  Before  we  assess  the  role 
of  sample  size,  however,  we  need  to  understand  the  impact  of  effect  size,  which  is  a  standardized 
measure  of  group  differences,  typically  expressed  as  the  differences  in  group  mean  divided  by  then- 
standard  deviation.  This  formula  leads  to  several  generalizations: 

•  As  would  be  expected,  all  other  things  equal,  larger  effect  sizes  have  m  power  (i.e.,  are  easier 

to  find)  than  smaller  effect  sizes. 

•  The  magnitude  of  the  effect  size  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  pow  r  of  the  statistical  test  For 
any  given  sample  size,  the  power  of  the  statistical  test  will  be  higher  the  larger  the  effect  size. 
Conversely,  if  a  treatment  has  a  small  expected  effect  si  e  it  is  going  to  take  a  much  larger 
sample  size  to  achieve  the  same  power  as  a  treatmen  wi  h  a  large  effect  size. 

Researchers  are  always  hoping  to  design  experiments  with  large  effect  sizes.  However,  when  used 
with  field  research,  researchers  must  “take  what  they  get”  and  thus  be  aware  of  the  possible  effect 
sizes  when  planning  their  research  as  well  as  wh  n  analyzing  results. 

Sample  Size.  With  the  alpha  level  specified  and  the  effect  size  identified,  the  final  element 
affecting  power  is  the  sample  size.  I  many  instances,  this  element  is  the  most  controllable  by  the 
researcher.  As  discussed  before,  i  creased  sample  size  generally  reduces  sampling  error  and 
increases  the  sensitivity  (power  of  the  test  Other  factors  discussed  earlier  (alpha  level  and  effect 
size)  also  affect  power,  and  we  an  draw  some  generalizations  for  ANOVA  and  MANOVA  designs: 

•  In  analyses  with  group  sizes  of  fewer  than  30  members,  obtaining  desired  power  levels  can  be 
quite  problematic.  If  effect  sizes  are  small,  then  the  researcher  may  be  required  to  decrease 
alpha  (e.g  05  to .  10)  to  obtain  desired  power. 

•  Increasing  sample  sizes  in  each  group  has  noticeable  effects  until  group  sizes  of  approxi¬ 
mately  150  are  reached,  and  then  the  increase  in  power  slows  markedly. 

•  Remember  that  large  sample  sizes  (e.g.,  400  or  larger)  reduce  the  sampling  error  component 
to  such  a  small  level  that  most  small  differences  are  regarded  as  statistically  significant.  When 
the  sample  sizes  do  become  large  and  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  researcher  must 
examine  the  power  and  effect  sizes  to  ensure  not  only  statistical  significance  but  practical 
significance  as  well. 

Unique  Issues  with  MANOVA.  The  ability  to  analyze  multiple  dependent  variables  in 
MANOVA  creates  additional  constraints  on  the  power  in  a  MANOVA  analysis.  One  source  [17] 
of  published  tables  presents  power  in  a  number  of  common  situations  for  which  MANOVA  is 
applied.  However,  we  can  draw  some  general  conclusions  from  examining  a  series  of  conditions 
encountered  in  many  research  designs.  Table  3  provides  an  overview  of  the  sample  sizes  needed 
for  various  levels  of  analysis  complexify.  A  review  of  the  table  leads  to  several  general  points. 

•  Increasing  the  number  of  dependent  variables  requires  increased  sample  sizes  to  maintain  a 
given  level  of  power.  The  additional  sample  size  needed  is  more  pronounced  for  the  smaller 
effect  sizes. 
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TABLE  3  Sample  Size  Requirements  per  Group  for  Achieving  Statistical  Power 
of  .80  in  MANOVA 


NUMBER  OF  GROUPS 

3 

4 

5 

Number  of  Dependent 

Number  of  Dependent 

Number  of  Dependent 

Variables 

Variables 

Variables 

Effect  Size 

2 

4 

6 

8 

2 

4 

6 

8 

2 

4 

6 

8 

Very  large 

13 

16 

18 

21 

14 

18 

21 

23 

16 

21 

24 

27 

Large 

26 

33 

38 

42 

29 

37 

44 

46 

34 

44 

52 

58 

Medium 

44 

56 

66 

72 

50 

64 

74 

84 

60 

76 

90 

100 

Small 

98 

125 

145 

160 

115 

145 

165 

185 

135 

70 

200 

230 

Source:  J.  Lautcr,  “Sample  Size  Requirements  for  the  T2  Test  of  MANOVA  (Tables  for  Onc-Wa  Cl  ssification)  ” 
Biometrical  Journal  20  (1978):  389-406. 


•  For  small  effect  sizes,  the  researcher  must  be  prepared  to  engage  in  a  substantial  research 
effort  to  achieve  acceptable  levels  of  power.  For  example,  to  achieve  the  suggested  power  of 
.80  when  assessing  small  effect  sizes  in  a  four-group  design,  1 15  subjects  per  group  are 
required  if  two  dependent  measures  are  used.  The  iequi  ed  sample  size  increases  to  185  per 
group  if  eight  dependent  variables  are  considered 

As  we  can  see,  the  advantages  of  utilizing  multiple  dependent  measures  come  at  a  cost  in  our  analy¬ 
sis.  As  such  the  researcher  must  always  balanc  the  use  of  more  dependent  measures  versus  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  parsimony  in  the  dependent  variable  set  that  occur  not  only  in  interpretation  but  in  the 
statistical  tests  for  group  differences  as  well 

Calculating  Power  Levels.  To  calculate  power  for  ANOVA  analyses,  published  sources 
[3,  24]  as  well  as  computer  programs  are  now  available.  The  methods  of  computing  the  power  of 
MANOVA,  however,  are  much  more  limited.  Fortunately,  most  computer  programs  provide  an 
assessment  of  power  for  the  significance  tests  and  enable  the  researcher  to  determine  whether  power 
should  play  a  role  in  th  in  erpretation  of  the  results. 

In  terms  of  published  material  for  planning  purposes,  little  exists  for  MANOVA  because 
many  elements  aff  the  power  of  a  MANOVA  analysis.  The  researcher,  however,  should  utilize  the 
tools  available  for  ANOVA  and  then  make  adjustments  described  to  approximate  the  power  of  a 
MANOVA  de  ign. 

USING  P  WER  IN  PLANNING  AND  ANALYSIS  The  estimation  of  power  should  be  used  both  in 
planning  the  analysis  and  in  assessing  the  results.  In  the  planning  stage,  the  researcher  determines 
he  sample  size  needed  to  identify  the  estimated  effect  size.  In  many  instances,  the  effect  size  can  be 
stimated  from  prior  research  or  reasoned  judgments,  or  even  set  at  a  minimum  level  of  practical 
significance.  In  each  case,  the  sample  size  needed  to  achieve  a  given  level  of  power  with  a  specified 
alpha  level  can  be  determined. 

By  assessing  the  power  of  the  test  criteria  after  analysis  is  completed,  the  researcher  provides 
a  context  for  interpreting  the  results,  especially  if  significant  differences  are  not  found.  The 
researcher  must  first  determine  whether  the  achieved  power  is  sufficient  (.80  or  above).  If  not,  can 
the  analysis  be  reformulated  to  provide  more  power?  A  possibility  includes  some  form  of  blocking 
treatment  or  covariate  analysis  that  will  make  the  test  more  efficient  by  accentuating  the  effect  size. 
If  the  power  was  adequate  and  statistical  significance  was  not  found  for  a  treatment  effect,  then  most 
likely  the  effect  size  for  the  treatment  was  too  small  to  be  of  statistical  or  practical  significance. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  MUITICOLLINEARITY  ON  POWER  Up  to  this  point  we 
discussed  power  from  a  perspective  applicable  to  both  ANOVA  and  MANOVA.  In  MANOVA,  how¬ 
ever,  the  researcher  must  also  consider  the  effects  of  multicollinearity  of  the  dependent  variables  on 
the  power  of  the  statistical  tests.  The  researcher,  whether  in  the  planning  or  analysis  stage,  must 
consider  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  correlations  as  well  as  the  effect  sizes  of  the  dependent 
variables.  If  we  classify  variables  by  their  effect  sizes  as  strong  or  weak,  then  several  patterns 
emerge  [4], 

•  First,  if  the  correlated  variable  pair  is  made  up  of  either  strong-strong  o  weak-weak 
variables,  then  the  greatest  power  is  achieved  when  the  correlation  between  variables  is  highly 
negative.  This  result  suggests  that  MANOVA  is  optimized  by  adding  depend  nt  variables  with 
high  negative  correlations.  For  example,  rather  than  including  two  redundant  measures  of 
satisfaction,  the  researcher  might  replace  them  with  correlated  mea  es  of  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction  to  increase  power. 

•  When  the  correlated  variable  pair  is  a  mixture  (strong-weak),  the  power  is  maximized  when 
the  correlation  is  high,  either  positive  or  negative. 

•  One  exception  to  this  general  pattern  is  the  finding  t  at  using  multiple  items  to  increase 
reliability  results  in  a  net  gain  of  power,  even  if  h  items  are  redundant  and  positively 
correlated. 

REVIEW  OF  POWER  IN  MANOVA  One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  a  successful 
MANOVA  is  the  statistical  power  of  the  ana  ysis.  Even  though  researchers  engaged  in  experi¬ 
ments  have  much  more  control  over  the  hr  e  elements  that  affect  power,  they  must  be  sure  to 
address  the  issues  raised  in  the  preceding  sections  or  potential  problems  that  reduce  power 
below  the  desired  value  of  .80  can  ea  ily  occur.  In  field  research,  the  researcher  is  faced  not  only 
with  less  certainty  about  the  ef  ec  sizes  in  the  analysis,  but  also  the  lack  of  control  of  group 
sizes  and  the  potentially  sma  1  g  oup  sizes  that  may  occur  in  the  sampling  process.  Thus,  issues 
in  the  design  and  execution  of  field  research  discussed  in  stage  2  are  critical  in  a  successful 
analysis  as  well. 
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MANOVA  Estimation 

•  The  four  most  widely  used  measures  for  assessing  statistical  significance  between  groups  on  the 
independent  variables  are: 

•  Roy's  greatest  characteristic  root 

•  Wilks'  lambda 

•  Pillai's  criterion 

•  Hotelling's  T2 

•  In  most  situations  the  results/conclusions  will  be  the  same  across  all  four  measures,  but  in  some 
unique  instances  the  results  will  differ  between  the  measures 

•  Maintaining  adequate  statistical  power  is  critical: 

•  Power  in  the  .80  range  for  the  selected  alpha  level  is  acceptable 

•  When  the  effect  size  is  small,  the  researcher  should  use  larger  sample  sizes  per  group  to  maintain 
acceptable  levels  of  statistical  power 

•  The  general  linear  model  (GLM)  is  widely  used  today  in  testing  ANOVA  or  MANOVA  models;  GLM 
is  available  in  most  statistical  packages  such  as  SPSS  and  SAS 
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STAGE  5:  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  MANOVA  RESULTS 

Once  the  statistical  significance  of  the  treatments  has  been  assessed,  the  researcher  turns  attention  to 
examining  the  results  to  understand  how  each  treatment  affects  the  dependent  measures.  In  doing 
so,  a  series  of  three  steps  should  be  taken: 

1.  Interpret  the  effects  of  covariates,  if  employed. 

2.  Assess  which  dependent  variable(s)  exhibited  differences  across  the  groups  of  each  treatment. 

3.  Identify  whether  the  groups  differ  on  a  single  dependent  variable  or  the  entire  dependent 
variate. 

We  first  examine  the  methods  by  which  the  significant  covariates  and  dependent  variables  ar  identi¬ 
fied,  and  then  we  address  the  methods  by  which  differences  among  individual  groups  and  dependent 
variables  can  be  measured. 

Evaluating  Covariates 

Covariates  can  play  an  important  role  by  including  metric  variables  into  MANOVA  or  ANOVA 
design.  However,  because  covariates  act  as  a  control  measure  on  the  dependent  variate,  they  must  be 
assessed  before  the  treatments  are  examined.  Having  met  the  assumptions  for  applying  covariates, 
the  researcher  can  interpret  the  actual  effect  of  the  covariates  on  the  dependent  variate  and  then- 
impact  on  the  actual  statistical  tests  of  the  treatments. 

ASSESSING  OVERALL  IMPACT  The  most  important  role  of  the  covariate(s)  is  the  overall  impact 
in  the  statistical  tests  for  the  treatments.  The  most  direct  approach  to  evaluating  these  impacts  is  to 
run  the  analysis  with  and  without  the  covariates.  Effective  covariates  will  improve  the  statistical 
power  of  the  tests  and  reduce  within-group  variance.  If  the  researcher  does  not  see  any  substantial 
improvement,  then  the  covariates  may  be  liminated,  because  they  reduce  the  degrees  of  freedom 
available  for  the  tests  of  treatment  effec  s.  This  approach  also  can  identify  those  instances  in  which 
the  covariate  is  too  powerful  and  reduces  the  variance  to  such  an  extent  that  the  treatments  are  all 
nonsignificant.  Often  this  situation  occurs  when  a  covariate  is  included  that  is  correlated  with  one  of 
the  independent  variables  and  thus  removes  this  variance,  thereby  reducing  the  explanatory  power 
of  the  independent  variabl 


INTERPRETING  T  COVARIATES  Because  MANCOVA  and  ANCOVA  are  applications  of 
regression  procedures  within  the  analysis  of  variance  method,  assessing  the  impact  of  the  covari¬ 
ates  on  the  dependent  variables  is  quite  similar  to  examining  regression  equations.  If  the  overall 
impact  is  de  med  significant,  then  each  covariate  can  be  examined  for  the  strength  of  the  predic¬ 
tive  r  lationship  with  the  dependent  measures.  If  the  covariates  represent  theoretically  based 
effec  s  then  these  results  provide  an  objective  basis  for  accepting  or  rejecting  the  proposed  rela- 
i  nships.  In  a  practical  vein,  the  researcher  can  examine  the  impact  of  the  covariates  and  eliminate 
hose  with  little  or  no  effect. 


Assessing  Effects  on  the  Dependent  Variate 

With  the  impacts,  if  any,  of  the  covariates  accounted  for  in  the  analysis,  the  next  step  is  to  examine 
the  impacts  of  each  treatment  (independent  variable)  on  the  dependent  variables.  In  doing  so,  we 
will  first  discuss  how  to  assess  the  differences  attributable  to  each  treatment  With  the  treatment 
effects  established,  we  will  then  assess  whether  those  effects  are  independent  in  the  case  of  two  or 
more  treatments.  Finally,  we  will  examine  whether  the  effects  of  the  treatments  extend  to  the  entire 
set  of  dependent  measures  or  are  reflected  in  only  a  subset  of  measures. 
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MAIN  EFFECTS  OF  THE  TREATMENTS  We  already  discussed  the  measures  available  to  assess 
the  statistical  significance  of  a  treatment.  When  a  significant  effect  is  found,  we  call  it  a  main 
effect,  meaning  that  significant  differences  between  two  or  more  groups  are  defined  by  the  treat¬ 
ment.  With  two  levels  of  the  treatment,  a  significant  main  effect  ensures  that  the  two  groups  are 
significantly  different.  With  three  or  more  levels,  however,  a  significant  main  effect  does  not 
guarantee  that  all  three  groups  are  significantly  different,  instead  just  that  at  least  one  significant 
difference  is  present  between  a  pair  of  groups.  As  we  will  see  in  the  next  section,  a  wide  array  of 
statistical  tests  is  available  to  assess  which  groups  differ  on  both  the  variate  and  separate  depen¬ 
dent  variables. 

So  how  do  we  portray  a  main  effect?  A  main  effect  is  typically  described  by  t  e  difference 
between  groups  on  the  dependent  variables  in  the  analysis.  Assume  that  gende  had  a  significant 
main  effect  on  a  10-point  satisfaction  scale.  We  could  then  look  to  the  difference  in  means  as  a  way 
of  describing  the  impact.  If  the  female  group  had  a  mean  score  of  7.5  a  d  males  had  an  average 
score  of  6.0,  we  could  state  that  the  difference  due  to  gender  was  1.5.  Thus,  all  other  things  equal, 
females  would  be  expected  to  score  1.5  points  higher  than  males. 

To  define  a  main  effect  in  these  terms,  however,  requires  two  additional  analyses: 

1.  If  the  analysis  includes  more  than  one  treatment,  the  e  earcher  must  examine  the  interaction 
terms  to  see  whether  they  are  significant  and,  if  so,  whether  they  allow  for  an  interpretation  of 
the  main  effects. 

2.  If  a  treatment  involves  more  than  two  leve  s,  then  the  researcher  must  perform  a  series  of 
additional  tests  between  the  groups  to  see  which  pairs  of  groups  are  significantly  different 

We  will  discuss  the  interpretation  of  interac  ion  terms  in  the  next  section  and  then  examine  the  types 
of  statistical  tests  available  for  assessing  group  differences  when  the  analysis  involves  more  than 
two  groups. 

IMPACTS  OF  THE  INTERACTION  TERMS  The  interaction  term  represents  the  joint  effect  of  two  or 
more  treatments.  Any  time  a  research  design  has  two  or  more  treatments,  the  researcher  must  first 
examine  the  interaction  before  any  statement  can  be  made  about  the  main  effects.  First,  we  will 
discuss  how  to  identify  significant  interactions.  Then  we  will  discuss  how  to  classify  significant 
interactions  in  or  er  to  interpret  their  impact  on  the  main  effects  of  the  treatment  variables. 

Asse  sing  Statistical  Significance.  Interaction  effects  are  evaluated  with  the  same  criteria  as 
main  eff  cts,  namely  both  multivariate  and  univariate  statistical  tests  and  statistical  power.  Software 
progr  ms  provide  a  complete  set  of  results  for  each  interaction  term  in  addition  to  the  main  effects. 
All  of  the  criteria  discussed  earlier  apply  to  evaluating  interactions  as  well  as  main  effects. 

Statistical  tests  that  indicate  the  interaction  is  nonsignificant  denote  the  independent  effects  of 
the  treatments.  Independence  in  factorial  designs  means  that  the  effect  of  one  treatment  (i.e.,  group 
differences)  is  the  same  for  each  level  of  the  other  treatments)  and  that  the  main  effects  can  be 
interpreted  directly.  Here  we  can  describe  the  differences  between  groups  as  constant  when  consid¬ 
ered  in  combination  with  the  second  treatment  We  will  discuss  interpretation  of  the  main  effect  in 
a  simple  example  in  a  later  section. 

If  the  interactions  are  deemed  statistically  significant,  it  is  critical  that  the  researcher  identify 
the  type  of  interaction  (ordinal  versus  disordinal)  because  it  has  direct  bearing  on  the  conclusion 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  results.  As  we  will  see  in  the  next  section,  interactions  can  potentially 
confound  any  description  of  the  main  effects  depending  on  their  nature. 

Types  of  Significant  Interactions.  The  statistical  significance  of  an  interaction  term  is 
made  with  the  same  statistical  criteria  used  to  assess  the  impact  of  main  effects.  Upon  assessing 
the  significance  of  the  interaction  term,  the  researcher  must  examine  effects  of  the  treatment 
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(i.e.,  the  differences  between  groups)  to  determine  the  type  of  interaction  and  the  impact  of  the 
interaction  on  the  interpretation  of  the  main  effect.  Significant  interactions  can  be  classified  into 
one  of  two  types:  ordinal  or  disordinal  interactions. 

Ordinal  Interactions.  When  the  effects  of  a  treatment  are  not  equal  across  all  levels  of 
another  treatment,  but  the  group  difference^)  is  always  the  same  direction,  we  term  this  an  ordinal 
interaction.  In  other  words,  the  group  means  for  one  level  are  always  greater/lower  than  another 
level  of  the  same  treatment  no  matter  how  they  are  combined  with  the  other  treatment. 

Assume  that  two  treatments  (gender  and  age)  are  used  to  examine  satisfaction.  An  ordinal 
interaction  occurs,  for  example,  when  females  are  always  more  satisfied  than  males,  but  the  amount 
of  the  difference  between  males  and  females  differs  by  age  group. 

When  significant  interactions  are  ordinal,  the  researcher  must  interpret  the  interaction  term  to 
ensure  that  its  results  are  acceptable  conceptually.  Here  the  researcher  must  identify  where  the  vari¬ 
ation  in  group  differences  occurs  and  how  that  variation  relates  to  the  conceptua  model  underlying 
the  analysis.  If  so,  then  the  effects  of  each  treatment  must  be  described  in  te  m  of  the  other  treat¬ 
ments  it  interacts  with. 

In  the  preceding  example,  we  can  make  the  general  statement  tha  gender  does  affect  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  that  females  are  always  more  satisfied  than  males.  However,  th  researcher  cannot  state  the 
difference  in  simple  terms  as  could  be  done  with  a  simple  main  effect.  Rather  the  differences  on 
gender  must  be  described  for  each  age  category  because  the  male  female  differences  vary  by  age. 

Disordinal  Interactions.  When  the  differences  between  levels  switch,  depending  on  how  they 
are  combined  with  levels  from  another  treatment,  this  is  termed  a  disordinal  interaction.  Here  the 
effects  of  one  treatment  are  positive  for  some  levels  and  negative  for  other  levels  of  the  other  treatment 
In  our  example  of  examining  satisfaction  by  gender  and  age,  a  disordinal  interaction  occurs 
when  females  have  higher  satisfaction  than  males  in  some  age  categories,  but  males  are  more  satis¬ 
fied  in  other  age  categories. 

If  the  significant  interaction  is  deemed  disordinal,  then  the  main  effects  of  the  treatments  involved 
in  the  interaction  cannot  be  interpreted  and  the  study  should  be  redesigned.  This  suggestion  stems  from 
the  feet  that  with  disordinal  intern  tions,  the  main  effects  vary  not  only  across  treatment  levels  but  also 
in  direction  (positive  or  negative).  Thus,  the  treatments  do  not  represent  a  consistent  effect 

An  Example  of  In  e  preting  Interactions.  Interactions  represent  the  differences  between 
group  means  when  grouped  by  levels  of  another  treatment  variable.  Even  though  we  could  interpret 
interactions  by  viewing  a  table  of  values,  graphical  portrayals  are  quite  effective  in  identifying  the  type 
of  interaction  between  two  treatments.  The  result  is  a  multiple  line  graph,  with  levels  of  one  treatment 
represented  on  the  horizontal  axis.  Each  line  then  represents  one  level  of  the  second  treatment  variable. 

Figure  5  portrays  each  type  of  interaction  using  the  example  of  interactions  between  two 
treatm  n  s:  cereal  shapes  and  colors.  Cereal  shapes  has  three  levels  (balls,  cubes,  and  stars)  as  does 
color  (red,  blue,  and  green).  The  vertical  axis  represents  the  mean  evaluations  (the  dependent  vari¬ 
able)  of  each  group  of  respondents  across  the  combinations  of  treatment  levels.  The  X  axis  repre- 
ents  the  three  categories  for  color  (red,  blue,  and  green).  The  lines  connect  the  category  means  for 
each  shape  across  the  three  colors.  For  example,  in  the  upper  graph  the  value  for  red  balls  is  about 
4.0,  the  value  for  blue  balls  is  about  5.0,  and  the  value  increases  slightly  to  about  5.5  for  green  balls. 

How  do  the  graphs  identify  the  type  of  interaction?  As  we  will  discuss,  each  of  the  three  inter¬ 
actions  has  a  specific  pattern: 

•  No  interaction.  Shown  by  the  parallel  lines  representing  the  differences  of  the  various  shapes 
across  the  levels  of  color  (the  same  effect  would  be  seen  if  the  differences  in  color  were  graphed 
across  the  three  types  of  shape).  In  the  case  of  no  interaction,  the  effects  of  each  treatment 
(the  differences  between  groups)  are  constant  at  each  level  and  the  lines  are  roughly  parallel. 
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•  Ordinal  interaction.  The  effects  of  each  treatment  are  not  constant  and  thus  the  lines  are  not 
parallel.  The  differences  for  red  are  large,  but  they  decline  slightly  for  blue  cereal  and  even 
more  for  green  cereal.  Thus,  the  differences  by  color  vary  across  the  shapes.  The  relative 
ordering  among  levels  of  shape  are  the  same,  however,  with  stars  always  highest,  followed  by 
the  cubes  and  then  the  ball  shapes. 

•  Disordinal  interaction.  The  differences  in  color  vary  not  only  in  magnitude  but  also  in  direc¬ 
tion.  This  interaction  is  shown  by  lines  that  are  not  parallel  and  that  cross  between  levels.  The 
evaluation  of  balls  is  higher  than  cubes  and  stars  for  red  and  blue,  but  is  evaluated  lower  than 
both  for  the  color  green. 

The  graphs  complement  the  statistical  significance  tests  by  enabling  the  researcher  to  qu  ckly 
categorize  the  interaction,  especially  determining  whether  significant  interactions  fall  in  o  the  ordi¬ 
nal  or  disordinal  categories. 

Identifying  Differences  Between  Individual  Groups 

Although  the  univariate  and  multivariate  tests  of  ANOVA  and  MANOVA  en  ble  us  to  reject  the  null 
hypothesis  that  the  groups’  means  are  all  equal,  they  do  not  pinpoint  where  the  significant  differ¬ 
ences  lie  among  more  than  two  groups.  Multiple  t  tests  without  any  form  of  adjustment  are  not 
appropriate  for  testing  the  significance  of  differences  between  th  means  of  paired  groups  because 
the  probability  of  a  Type  I  error  increases  with  the  number  of  i  tergroup  comparisons  made  (similar 
to  the  problem  of  using  multiple  univariate  ANOVAs  ve  sus  MANOVA).  Many  procedures  are 
available  for  further  investigation  of  specific  group  mean  differences  of  interest  using  different 
approaches  to  control  Type  I  error  rates  across  multipl  ests. 

MULTIPLE  UNIVARIATE  TESTS  ADJUSTING  FOR  THE  EXPERIMENTWIDE  ERROR  RATE  Many 
times  the  simplest  approach  is  to  perform  a  series  of  univariate  tests  with  some  form  of  manual 
adjustment  by  the  researcher  to  account  f  r  the  experimentwide  error  rate.  Researchers  can  make 
these  adjustments  based  on  whether  the  treatments  involve  two  or  more  levels  (groups). 
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Interpreting  Covariates  and  Interaction  Effects 

•  When  covariates  re  involved  in  a  GLM  model: 

•  Analyze  h  model  both  with  and  without  the  covariates 

•  If  the  covariates  do  not  improve  the  statistical  power  or  have  no  effect  on  the  significance  of  the 
treatm  nt  effects,  then  they  can  be  dropped  from  the  final  analysis 

•  Any  me  two  or  more  independent  variables  (treatments)  are  included  in  the  analysis,  interactions 

must  be  examined  before  drawing  conclusions  about  main  effects  for  any  independent  variable 

•  If  the  interactions  are  not  statistically  significant,  then  main  effects  can  be  interpreted  directly 
because  the  difference  between  treatments  is  considered  constant  across  combinations  of  levels 

•  If  the  interaction  is  statistically  significant  and  the  differences  are  not  constant  across 
combinations  of  levels,  then  the  interaction  must  be  determined  to  be  ordinal  or  disordinal: 

•  Ordinal  interactions  mean  that  the  direction  of  differences  does  not  vary  by  level 
(e.g.,  males  always  less  than  females)  even  though  the  difference  between  males/females 
varies  by  level  on  the  other  treatment;  in  this  case,  the  size  of  the  main  effect  (e.g.,  males 
versus  females)  should  only  be  described  separately  for  each  level  of  the  other  treatment 

•  Significant  disordinal  interactions  occur  when  the  direction  of  an  observed  main  effect 
changes  with  the  level  of  another  treatment  (e.g.,  males  greater  than  females  for  one 
level  and  less  than  females  for  another  level);  disordinal  interactions  interfere  with  the 
interpretation  of  main  effects 
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Two-Group  Analyses.  Two-group  treatments  reduce  to  a  series  of  t  tests  across  the  specified 
dependent  measures.  However,  researchers  should  be  aware  that  as  the  number  of  these  tests 
increases,  one  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  multivariate  approach  to  significance  testing — control  of 
the  Type  I  error  rate — is  negated  unless  specific  adjustments  in  the  f2  statistic  are  made  that  control 
for  the  inflation  of  the  Type  I  error. 

If  we  wish  to  test  the  group  differences  individually  for  each  of  the  dependent  variables,  we 
could  use  the  square  root  of  T2^  (i.e.,  Ta it)  as  the  critical  value  needed  to  establish  significance. 
This  procedure  would  ensure  that  the  probability  of  any  Type  I  error  across  all  the  tests  would  be 
held  to  a  (where  a  is  specified  in  the  calculation  of  T2^  )  [1 1], 

k-Group  Analyses.  We  could  make  similar  tests  for  k-group  situations  by  adjusting  the  a 
level  by  the  Bonferroni  inequality,  which  adjusts  the  alpha  level  for  the  number  of  tests  being 
made.  The  adjusted  alpha  level  used  in  any  separate  test  is  defined  as  the  o  erall  alpha  level  divided 
by  the  number  of  tests  [adjusted  a  =  (overall  a)/(number  of  tests)]. 

For  example,  if  the  overall  error  rate  (a)  is  .05  and  five  statistical  tests  are  to  be  made,  then  a 
Bonferroni  adjustment  would  call  for  a  .01  level  to  be  used  for  each  ndividual  test 

STRUCTURED  MULTIGROUP  TESTS  The  procedures  de  c  ibed  in  the  previous  section  are  best 
used  in  simple  situations  with  a  few  tests  being  considered  If  the  researcher  wants  to  systematically 
examine  group  differences  across  specific  pairs  for  one  or  more  dependent  measures,  more  struc¬ 
tured  statistical  tests  should  be  used.  In  this  sectio  w  will  examine  two  types  of  tests: 

•  Post  hoc  tests.  Tests  of  the  dependent  ariables  between  all  possible  pairs  of  group 
differences  that  are  tested  after  the  d  ta  attems  are  established. 

•  A  priori  tests.  Tests  planned  from  a  theoretical  or  practical  decision-making  viewpoint  prior 
to  looking  at  the  data. 

The  principal  distinction  betwee  the  two  types  of  tests  is  that  the  post  hoc  approach  tests  all  pos¬ 
sible  combinations,  providing  a  simple  means  of  group  comparisons  but  at  the  expense  of  lower 
power.  A  priori  tests  examine  only  specified  comparisons,  so  that  the  researcher  must  explicitly 
define  the  comparison  o  be  made,  but  with  a  resulting  greater  level  of  power.  Either  method  can 
be  used  to  examine  one  or  more  group  differences,  although  the  a  priori  tests  also  provide  the 
researcher  with  tot  1  control  over  the  types  of  comparisons  made  between  groups. 

Post  Hoc  Methods.  Post  hoc  methods  are  widely  used  because  of  the  ease  in  which  multi¬ 
ple  comp  r  sons  are  made.  Among  the  more  common  post  hoc  procedures  are  (1)  the  Scheffe 
method,  (2)  Tukey’s  honestly  significant  difference  (HSD)  method,  (3)  Tukey’s  extension  of  the 
Fisher  least  significant  difference  (LSD)  approach,  (4)  Duncan’s  multiple-range  test,  and  (5)  the 
Newman-Keuls  test. 

Each  method  identifies  which  comparisons  among  groups  (e.g.,  group  1  versus  groups  2 
and  3)  have  significant  differences.  Although  they  simplify  the  identification  of  group  differ¬ 
ences,  these  methods  all  share  the  problem  of  having  quite  low  levels  of  power  for  any  individual 
test  because  they  examine  all  possible  combinations.  These  five  post  hoc  or  multiple-comparison 
tests  of  significance  have  been  contrasted  for  power  [23]  and  several  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

•  Scheffe  method  is  the  most  conservative  with  respect  to  Type  I  error,  and  the  remaining  tests 
are  ranked  in  this  order:  Tukey  HSD,  Tukey  LSD,  Newman-Keuls,  and  Duncan. 

•  If  the  effect  sizes  are  large  or  the  number  of  groups  is  small,  the  post  hoc  methods  may  iden¬ 
tify  the  group  differences.  However,  the  researcher  must  recognize  the  limitations  of  these 
methods  and  employ  other  methods  if  more  specific  comparisons  can  be  identified. 

A  discussion  of  the  options  available  with  each  method  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter. 
Excellent  discussions  and  explanations  of  these  procedures  can  be  found  in  other  texts  [13, 27]. 
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A  Priori  or  Planned  Comparisons.  The  researcher  can  also  make  specific  comparisons 
between  groups  by  using  a  priori  tests  (also  known  as  planned  comparisons).  This  method  is 
similar  to  the  post  hoc  tests  in  the  statistical  methods  for  making  the  group  comparisons,  but  differs 
in  design  and  control  by  the  researcher  in  three  aspects: 

•  The  researcher  specifies  which  group  comparisons  are  to  be  made  versus  testing  the  entire  set, 
as  done  in  the  post  hoc  tests. 

•  Planned  comparisons  are  more  powerful  because  of  the  smaller  number  of  comparisons,  but 
more  power  is  of  little  use  if  the  researcher  does  not  specifically  test  for  correct  group 
comparisons. 

•  Planned  comparisons  are  most  appropriate  when  conceptual  bases  can  support  the  specific 
comparisons  to  be  made.  They  should  not  be  used  in  an  exploratory  manner,  howev  r  because 
they  do  not  have  effective  controls  against  inflating  the  experimentwide  Type  I  e  or  levels. 

The  researcher  specifies  the  groups  to  be  compared  through  a  contrast,  which  i  a  combination  of 
group  means  that  represents  a  specific  planned  comparison.  Contrasts  can  be  sta  ed  generally  as 

C  =  W\G\  +  W2G2  +  ...  +  WfjGj^ 

where 


C  =  contrast  value 
W  =  weights 
G  =  group  mea  s 

The  contrast  is  formulated  by  assigning  positive  and  negative  weights  to  specify  the  groups  to 
be  compared  while  ensuring  that  the  weights  sum  o  0. 

For  example,  assume  we  have  three  gro  p  means  (Gl5  G2,  and  G3).  To  test  for  a  difference 
between  G3  and  G2  (and  ignoring  G3  for  t  is  omparison),  the  contrast  would  be: 

C  =  (l)Gi  +  (— 1)G2  +  (0)G3 

To  test  whether  the  averag  of  G\  and  G2  differs  from  G3,  the  contrast  is: 

C  =  (.5)Gi  +  (.5)G2  +  (— 1)G3 

A  separate  F  statis  ic  is  computed  for  each  contrast 

In  this  manner,  th  researcher  can  create  any  comparisons  desired  and  test  them  directly,  but 
the  probability  of  Type  I  error  for  each  a  priori  comparison  is  equal  to  a.  Thus,  several  planned 
comparisons  will  inflate  the  overall  Type  I  error  level.  All  the  statistical  packages  can  perform  either 
a  priori  or  pos  hoc  tests  for  single  dependent  variables  or  the  variate. 

If  the  researcher  wishes  to  perform  comparisons  of  the  entire  dependent  variate,  extensions  of 
these  me  hods  are  available.  After  concluding  that  the  group  mean  vectors  are  not  equivalent,  the 
researcher  might  be  interested  in  whether  any  group  differences  occur  on  the  composite  dependent 
riate.  A  standard  ANOVA  F  statistic  can  be  calculated  and  compared  to  F^t = (N—k) gcidJik  —  1), 
where  the  value  of  gcrmt  is  taken  from  the  gcr  distribution  with  appropriate  degrees  of  freedom. 
Many  software  packages  have  the  ability  to  perform  planned  comparisons  for  the  dependent  variate 
as  well  as  individual  dependent  variables. 

Assessing  Significance  for  Individual  Dependent  Variables 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  examined  only  the  multivariate  tests  of  significance  for  the  collective  set  of 
dependent  variables.  What  about  each  separate  dependent  variable?  Does  a  significant  difference 
with  a  multivariate  test  ensure  that  each  dependent  variable  also  is  significantly  different?  Or  does  a 
nonsignificant  effect  mean  that  all  dependent  variables  also  have  nonsignificant  differences?  In  both 
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instances  the  answer  is  no.  The  result  of  a  multivariate  test  of  differences  across  the  set  of  dependent 
measures  does  not  necessarily  extend  to  each  variable  separately,  just  collectively.  Thus,  the 
researcher  should  always  examine  the  multivariate  results  for  the  extent  to  which  they  extend  to  the 
individual  dependent  measures. 


UNIVARIATE  SIGNIFICANCE  TESTS  The  first  step  is  to  assess  which  of  the  dependent  variables 
contribute  to  the  overall  differences  indicated  by  the  statistical  tests.  This  step  is  essential  because  a 
subset  of  variables  in  the  set  of  dependent  variables  may  accentuate  the  differences,  whereas  another 
subset  of  variables  may  be  nonsignificant  or  may  mask  the  significant  effects  of  the  remainder. 

Most  statistical  packages  provide  separate  univariate  significance  tests  fo  ach  dependent 
measure  in  addition  to  the  multivariate  tests,  providing  an  individual  assessment  of  each  variable. 
The  researcher  can  then  determine  how  each  individual  dependent  varia  e  corresponds  to  the 
effects  on  the  variate. 

STEPDOWN  ANALYSIS  A  procedure  known  as  stcpdown  analy  is  [16,  23]  may  also  be  used  to 
assess  individually  the  differences  of  the  dependent  variables.  This  procedure  involves  computing  a 
univariate  F  statistic  for  a  dependent  variable  after  eliminating  the  effects  of  other  dependent 
variables  preceding  it  in  the  analysis.  The  procedure  is  somewhat  similar  to  stepwise  regression,  but 
here  we  examine  whether  a  particular  dependent  variable  contributes  unique  (unconelated)  infor¬ 
mation  on  group  differences.  The  stepdown  resu  ts  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  performing  a 
covariate  analysis,  with  the  other  preceding  dep  ndent  variables  used  as  the  covariates. 

A  critical  assumption  of  stepdown  analysis  is  that  the  researcher  must  know  the  order  in 
which  the  dependent  variables  should  be  e  te  ed,  because  the  interpretations  can  vary  dramatically 
given  different  entry  orders.  If  the  orderi  g  has  theoretical  support,  then  the  stepdown  test  is  valid. 
Variables  indicated  to  be  nonsignificant  are  redundant  with  the  earlier  significant  variables,  and  they 
add  no  further  information  cone  mi  g  differences  about  the  groups.  The  order  of  dependent  vari¬ 
ables  may  be  changed  to  test  h  her  the  effects  of  variables  are  either  redundant  or  unique,  but  the 
process  becomes  rather  complicated  as  the  number  of  dependent  variables  increases. 

Both  of  these  ana  yses  are  directed  toward  assisting  the  researcher  in  understanding  which  of 
the  dependent  variables  contribute  to  the  differences  in  the  dependent  variate  across  the 
treatments). 

STAGE  6:  VALIDATION  OF  THE  RESULTS 

Analysis  of  variance  techniques  (ANOVA  and  MANOVA)  were  developed  in  the  tradition  of  experi¬ 
ment  tion,  with  replication  as  the  primary  means  of  validation.  The  specificity  of  experimental  treat¬ 
ments  allows  for  a  widespread  use  of  the  same  experiment  in  multiple  populations  to  assess  the 
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Interpreting  Differences  Between  Individual  Groups 

•  When  the  independent  variable  has  more  than  two  groups,  two  types  of  procedures  can  be  used 
to  isolate  the  source  of  differences: 

•  Post  hoc  tests  examine  potential  statistical  differences  among  all  possible  combinations  of  group 
means;  post  hoc  tests  have  limited  power  and  thus  are  best  suited  to  identify  large  effects 

•  Planned  comparisons  are  appropriate  when  a  priori  theoretical  reasons  suggest  that  certain 
groups  will  differ  from  another  group  or  other  groups;  Type  I  error  is  inflated  as  the  number  of 
planned  comparisons  increases 
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generalizability  of  the  results.  Although  it  is  a  principal  tenet  of  the  scientific  method,  in  social  science 
and  business  research,  true  experimentation  is  many  times  replaced  with  statistical  tests  in  nonexperi- 
mental  situations  such  as  survey  research.  The  ability  to  validate  the  results  in  these  situations  is  based 
on  the  replicability  of  the  treatments.  In  many  instances,  demographic  characteristics  such  as  age,  gen¬ 
der,  income,  and  the  like  are  used  as  treatments.  These  treatments  may  seem  to  meet  the  requirement 
of  comparability,  but  the  researcher  must  ensure  that  the  additional  element  of  randomized  assignment 
to  a  cell  is  also  met;  however,  many  times  in  survey  research  randomness  is  not  fully  achieved. 

For  example,  having  age  and  gender  be  the  independent  variables  is  a  common  example  of  the 
use  of  ANOVA  or  MANOVA  in  survey  research.  In  terms  of  validation,  the  researcher  must  be  wary 
of  analyzing  multiple  populations  and  comparing  results  as  the  sole  proof  of  validity.  Because 
respondents  in  a  simple  sense  select  themselves,  the  treatments  in  this  case  cannot  be  assigned  by 
the  researcher,  and  thus  randomized  assignment  is  impossible. 

The  researcher  should  strongly  consider  the  use  of  covariates  to  control  for  ot  e  features  that 
might  be  characteristic  of  the  age  or  gender  groups  that  could  affect  the  dependent  ariables  but  are 
not  included  in  the  analysis. 

Another  issue  is  the  claim  of  causation  when  experimental  methods  or  techniques  are 
employed.  For  our  purposes  here,  the  researcher  must  remember  that  in  a  1  research  settings,  includ¬ 
ing  experiments,  certain  conceptual  criteria  (e.g.,  temporal  ordering  of  effects  and  outcomes)  must 
be  established  before  causation  may  be  supported.  The  single  application  of  a  particular  technique 
used  in  an  experimental  setting  does  not  ensure  causation. 


SUMMARY 

We  discussed  the  appropriate  applications  and  im  ortant  considerations  of  MANOVA  in  address¬ 
ing  multivariate  analyses  with  multiple  depe  dent  measures.  Although  considerable  benefits  stem 
from  its  use,  MANOVA  must  be  carefully  and  appropriately  applied  to  the  question  at  hand. 
When  doing  so,  researchers  have  at  th  ir  disposal  a  technique  with  flexibility  and  statistical 
power.  We  now  illustrate  the  applicatio  s  of  MANOVA  (and  its  univariate  counterpart  ANOVA) 
in  a  series  of  examples. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  A  MANOVA  ANALYSIS 

Multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA)  affords  researchers  with  the  ability  to  assess  differ¬ 
ences  across  one  o  ore  nonmetric  independent  variables  for  a  set  of  metric  dependent  variables.  It 
provides  a  me  ns  for  determining  the  extent  to  which  groups  of  respondents  (formed  by  their  char¬ 
acteristics  on  the  nonmetric  independent  variables)  differ  in  terms  of  the  dependent  measures. 
Examining  these  differences  can  be  done  separately  or  in  combination.  In  the  following  sections,  we 
will  detail  the  analyses  necessary  to  examine  two  characteristics  (X\  and  X5)  for  their  impact  on  a  set 
of  purchase  outcomes  (X19,  X^o,  and  X2\).  First  we  will  analyze  each  characteristic  separately  and 
hen  both  in  combination.  The  reader  should  note  that  an  expanded  version  of  HBAT  (HBAT200 
with  a  sample  size  of  200)  is  used  in  this  analysis  to  allow  for  the  analysis  of  a  two-factor  design. 
This  data  set  is  available  on  the  Web  at  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 

Recent  years  have  seen  increased  attention  to  the  area  of  distribution  systems.  Fueled  by  the 
widespread  use  of  Internet-based  systems  for  channel  integration  and  the  cost  savings  being  realized 
by  improved  logistical  systems,  upper  management  at  HBAT  is  interested  in  assessing  the  current 
state  of  affairs  in  their  distribution  system,  which  utilizes  both  indirect  (broker-based)  and  direct 
channels.  In  the  indirect  channel,  products  are  sold  to  customers  by  brokers  acting  as  both  an  exter¬ 
nal  salesforce  and  even  wholesalers  in  some  instances.  HBAT  also  employs  a  salesforce  of  its  own; 
salespeople  contact  and  service  customers  directly  from  both  the  corporate  office  and  field  offices. 
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TABLE  4  Group  Sizes  for  a  Two-Factor  Analysis  Using 
the  HBAT  Data  (100  observations) 


X5  Distribution  System 


Indirect 

Through 

Broker 

Direct  to 
Customer 

Total 

*1 

Less  than  1  year 

23 

9 

32 

Customer 

1  to  5  years 

16 

19 

35 

Type 

More  than  5  years 

18 

15 

33 

Total 

57 

43 

100 

A  concern  has  arisen  that  changes  may  be  necessary  in  the  dist  ibution  system,  particularly 
focusing  on  the  broker  system  that  is  perceived  to  not  be  performing  well,  especially  in  fostering 
long-term  relationships  with  HBAT.  To  address  these  concerns,  thr  e  questions  were  posed: 

1.  What  differences  are  present  in  customer  satisfaction  a  d  ther  purchase  outcomes  between 
the  two  channels  in  the  distribution  system? 

2.  Is  HBAT  establishing  better  relationships  with  its  customers  over  time,  as  reflected  in  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  and  other  purchase  outcomes 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  distri  ut  on  system  and  these  relationships  with  cus¬ 
tomers  in  terms  of  the  purchase  outeom  s 

With  the  research  questions  defined,  th  researcher  now  turns  attention  to  defining  the  inde¬ 
pendent  and  dependent  variables  to  be  us  d  and  the  ensuing  sample  size  requirements. 

To  examine  these  issues,  resea  chers  decided  to  employ  MANOVA  to  examine  the  effects 
of  X5  (Distribution  System)  and  X1  (Customer  Type)  on  three  Purchase  Outcome  measures 
(X19,  Satisfaction;  X2o,  Like  ihood  of  Recommending  HBAT;  and  X2\,  Likelihood  of  Future 
Purchase).  Although  a  sample  size  of  100  observations  would  be  sufficient  for  either  of  the  analy¬ 
ses  of  the  individual  v  riables,  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  addressing  them  in  combination. 
A  quick  calculation  of  group  sizes  for  this  two-factor  analysis  (see  Table  4)  identified  at  least  one 
group  with  fewer  ha  10  observations  and  several  more  with  fewer  than  20  observations. 

Because  the  e  group  sizes  would  not  afford  the  ability  to  detect  medium  or  small  effect  sizes 
with  a  desired  level  of  statistical  power  (see  Table  3),  a  decision  was  made  to  gather  additional 
responses  t  supplement  the  100  observations  already  available.  A  second  research  effort  added  100 
more  observations  for  a  total  sample  size  of  200.  This  new  dataset  is  named  HBAT200  and  will  be 
us  d  for  the  MANOVA  analyses  that  follow.  Preliminary  analyses  indicated  that  the  supplemented 
data  set  had  the  same  basic  characteristics  as  the  HBAT,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  additional 
xamination  of  this  new  data  to  determine  its  basic  properties. 

EXAMPLE  1:  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  TWO  INDEPENDENT  GROUPS 

To  introduce  the  practical  benefits  of  a  multivariate  analysis  of  group  differences,  we  begin  our 
discussion  with  one  of  the  best-known  designs:  the  two-group  design  in  which  each  respondent  is 
classified  based  on  the  levels  (groups)  of  the  treatment  (independent  variable).  If  this  analysis  was 
being  performed  in  an  experimental  setting,  then  respondents  would  be  assigned  to  groups 
randomly  (e.g.,  depending  on  whether  they  see  an  advertisement  or  which  type  of  cereal  they  taste). 
Many  times,  however,  the  groups  are  formed  not  by  random  assignment,  but  based  instead  on  some 
characteristic  of  the  respondent  (e.g.,  age,  gender,  occupation,  etc.). 

In  many  research  settings,  however,  it  is  also  unrealistic  to  assume  that  a  difference  between 
any  two  experimental  groups  will  be  manifested  in  only  a  single  dependent  variable.  For  example. 
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two  advertising  messages  may  not  only  produce  different  levels  of  purchase  intent,  but  also  may 
affect  a  number  of  other  (potentially  correlated)  aspects  of  tbe  response  to  advertising  (e.g.,  overall 
product  evaluation,  message  credibility,  interest,  attention). 

Many  researchers  handle  this  multiple-criterion  situation  by  repeated  application  of  individ¬ 
ual  univariate  t  tests  until  all  the  dependent  variables  have  been  analyzed.  However,  this  approach 
has  serious  deficiencies: 

•  Inflation  of  the  Type  I  error  rate  over  multiple  t  tests 

•  Inability  of  paired  t  tests  to  detect  differences  among  combinations  of  the  dependent  variables 
not  apparent  in  univariate  tests 

To  overcome  these  problems,  MANOVA  can  be  employed  to  control  the  overall  Type  I  rror  rate 
while  still  providing  a  means  of  assessing  the  differences  on  each  dependent  variable  both  collec¬ 
tively  and  individually. 

Stage  1:  Objectives  of  the  Analysis 

The  first  step  involves  identifying  the  appropriate  dependent  and  indepe  dent  variables.  As  dis¬ 
cussed  earlier,  HBAT  identified  the  distribution  system  as  a  key  element  in  its  customer  relationship 
strategy  and  first  needs  to  understand  the  impact  of  the  distribution  system  on  customers. 

Research  Question.  HBAT  is  committed  to  strengtheni  g  its  customer  relationship  strategy, 
with  one  aspect  focused  on  distribution  system.  Concern  h  s  been  raised  about  the  differences  due 
to  distribution  channel  system  (X5),  which  is  composed  of  two  channels:  direct  through  HBAT’s 
salesforce  or  indirect  through  a  broker.  Three  purcha  o  tcomes  (X19,  Satisfaction;  Xw,  Likelihood 
of  Recommending  HBAT;  and  X2i,  Likelihood  of  Fu  u  e  Purchase)  have  been  identified  as  the  focal 
issues  in  evaluating  the  impacts  of  the  two  distribu  ion  systems.  The  task  is  to  identify  whether  any 
differences  exist  between  these  two  systems  across  all  or  a  subset  of  these  purchase  outcomes. 

Examining  Group  Profiles.  Table  5  provides  a  summary  of  the  group  profiles  on  each  of  the 
purchase  outcomes  across  the  two  groups  (direct  versus  indirect  distribution  system).  A  visual 
inspection  reveals  that  the  direct  di  tribution  channel  has  the  higher  mean  scores  for  each  of  the 
purchase  outcomes.  The  task  of  MANOVA  is  to  examine  these  differences  and  assess  the  extent  to 
which  these  differences  are  significantly  different,  both  individually  and  collectively. 

Stage  2:  Research  Design  of  the  MANOVA 

The  principal  co  s  d  ration  in  the  design  of  the  two-group  MANOVA  is  the  sample  size  in  each  of 
the  cells,  which  directly  affects  statistical  power.  Also,  as  is  the  case  in  most  survey  research,  the 
cell  sizes  are  unequal,  making  the  statistical  tests  more  sensitive  to  violations  of  the  assumptions. 


TAB  E  5  Descriptive  Statistics  of  Purchase  Outcome 
for  Grmins  of  Xr  fDistribution  Svctem) 

Measures 

(Xw  X2q,  and  X21) 

X5  Distribution  System 

Mean 

Std.  Deviation 

N 

Xlg  Satisfaction 

Indirect  through  broker 

6.325 

1.033 

108 

Direct  to  customer 

7.688 

1.049 

92 

Total 

6.952 

1.241 

200 

X2o  Likely  to  Recommend 

Indirect  through  broker 

6.488 

.986 

108 

Direct  to  customer 

7.498 

.930 

92 

Total 

6.953 

1.083 

200 

X2\  Likely  to  Purchase 

Indirect  through  broker 

7.336 

.880 

108 

Direct  to  customer 

8.051 

.745 

92 

Total 

7.665 

.893 

200 
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especially  the  test  for  homogeneity  of  variance  of  the  dependent  variable.  Both  of  these  issues  must 
be  considered  in  assessing  the  research  design  using  X5. 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  concern  for  adequate  sample  sizes  across  the  entire  MANOVA  analy¬ 
sis  resulted  in  the  addition  of  100  additional  surveys  to  the  original  HBAT  survey  (see  Table  4). 
Based  on  this  larger  dataset  (HBAT200),  108  firms  used  the  indirect  broker  system  and  92  respon¬ 
dents  used  the  direct  system  from  HBAT. 

These  group  sizes  will  provide  more  than  adequate  statistical  power  at  an  80  percent  probabil¬ 
ity  to  detect  medium  effect  sizes  and  almost  reach  the  levels  necessary  for  identifying  small  effects 
sizes  (see  Table  3).  The  result  is  a  research  design  with  relatively  balanced  group  sizes  and  enough 
statistical  power  to  identify  differences  at  any  managerially  significant  level. 

Stage  3:  Assumptions  in  MANOVA 

The  most  critical  assumptions  relating  to  MANOVA  are  the  indep  ndence  of  observations, 
homoscedasticity  across  the  groups,  and  normality.  Each  of  these  assumptions  will  be  addressed  in 
regards  to  each  of  the  purchase  outcomes.  Also  of  concern  is  the  pr  sence  of  outliers  and  their 
potential  influence  on  the  group  means  for  the  purchase  outcome  ariables. 

Independence  of  Observations.  The  independence  of  the  respondents  was  ensured  as  much 
as  possible  by  the  random  sampling  plan.  If  the  study  ha  been  done  in  an  experimental  setting,  the 
random  assignment  of  individuals  would  have  ensured  the  necessary  independence  of  observations. 

Homoscedasticity.  A  second  critical  ass  mption  concerns  the  homogeneity  of  the 
variance-covariance  matrices  among  the  two  groups.  The  first  analysis  assesses  the  univariate  homo¬ 
geneity  of  variance  across  the  two  groups.  As  shown  in  Thble  6,  univariate  tests  (Levene’s  test)  for 


TABLE  6  Multiv  ri  te  and  Univariate  Measures  for  Testing 

Homo  cedasticity  ofX5 

Multivariate  Test  of  Homoscedasticity 


Box's  Test  of  Equality  of  Covariance  Matrices 


Boxs  M 

4.597 

F 

.753 

df 1 

6 

dfl 

265275.824 

Sig. 

.607 

Univariate  Tests  of  Homoscedasticity 


Levene's  Test  of  Equality  of  Error  Variances 


Dependent  Variable 

F 

dfl 

dfl 

Sig. 

Xlg  Satisfaction 

.001 

1 

198 

.978 

X2q  Likely  to  Recommend 

.643 

1 

198 

.424 

X2i  Likely  to  Purchase 

2.832 

1 

198 

.094 

Test  for  Correlation  Among  the  Dependent  Variables 


Bartlett's  Test  of  Sphericity 


Likelihood  Ratio  .000 

Approx.  Chi-Square  260.055 

df  5 

Sig.  .000 
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all  three  variables  are  nonsignificant  (i.e.,  significance  greater  than  .05).  The  next  step  is  to  assess  the 
dependent  variables  collectively  by  testing  the  equality  of  the  entire  variance-covariance  matrices 
between  the  groups.  Again,  in  Table  6  the  Box’s  M  test  for  equality  of  the  covariance  matrices 
shows  a  nonsignificant  value  (.607),  indicating  no  significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  on 
the  three  dependent  variables  collectively.  Thus,  the  assumption  of  homoscedasticity  is  met  for  each 
individual  variable  separately  and  the  three  variables  collectively. 

Correlation  and  Normality  of  Dependent  Variables.  Another  test  should  be  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  dependent  measures  are  significantly  correlated.  The  most  widely  used  test 
for  this  purpose  is  Bartlett’s  test  for  sphericity.  It  examines  the  correlations  among  all  depen  ent 
variables  and  assesses  whether,  collectively,  significant  intercorrelation  exists.  In  our  example,  a 
significant  degree  of  intercorrelation  does  exist  (significance  =  .000)  (see  Table  6). 

The  assumption  of  normality  for  the  dependent  variables  (X19,  X20,  and  X21)  w  previously 
found  to  be  acceptable.  This  supports  the  results  of  testing  for  the  equality  of  the  vari  n  e-covariance 
matrices  between  groups. 

Outliers.  The  final  issue  to  be  addressed  is  the  presence  of  outliers  A  simple  approach  that 
identifies  extreme  points  for  each  group  is  the  use  of  boxplots  (see  Figur  6).  Examining  the  box- 
plot  for  each  dependent  measure  shows  few,  if  any,  extreme  points  across  the  groups.  When  we 
examine  these  extreme  points  across  the  three  dependent  me  sures,  no  observation  was  an 
extreme  value  on  all  three  dependent  measures,  nor  did  any  o  servation  have  a  value  so  extreme 
that  it  dictated  exclusion.  Thus,  all  200  observations  will  b  etained  for  further  analysis. 

Stage  4:  Estimation  of  the  MANOVA  Mode  and  Assessing  Overall  Fit 

The  next  step  is  to  assess  whether  the  two  gro  ps  exhibit  statistically  significant  differences  for  the 
three  purchase  outcome  variables,  first  colie  tively  and  then  individually.  Tb  conduct  the  test,  we 
first  specify  the  maximum  allowable  Type  I  error  rate.  In  doing  so,  we  accept  that  5  times  out  of  100 
we  might  conclude  that  the  type  of  dis  ribution  channel  has  an  impact  on  the  purchase  outcome 
variables  when  in  fact  it  did  not 

MULTIVARIATE  STATISTICAL  TESTING  AND  POWER  ANALYSIS  Having  set  the  acceptable  Type  I 
error  rate,  we  first  use  th  multivariate  tests  to  test  the  set  of  dependent  variables  for  differences 
between  the  two  groups  a  d  then  perform  univariate  tests  on  each  purchase  outcome.  Finally,  power 
levels  are  assessed 

Multivariate  Statistical  Testing.  Table  7  contains  the  four  most  commonly  used  multivariate 
tests  (Pillai’  criterion,  Wilks’  lambda.  Hotelling’s  T2  and  Roy’s  greatest  characteristic  root).  Each  of 
the  fou  measures  indicates  that  the  set  of  purchase  outcomes  have  a  highly  significant  difference 
(.000)  etween  the  two  types  of  distribution  channel.  This  confirms  the  group  differences  seen  in 
T  ble  5  and  the  boxplots  of  Figure  6. 

Univariate  Statistical  Tests.  Although  we  can  show  that  the  set  of  purchase  outcomes 
differs  across  the  groups,  we  also  need  to  examine  each  purchase  outcome  separately  for 
differences  across  the  two  types  of  distribution  channel.  Table  7  also  contains  the  univariate  tests 
for  each  individual  purchase  outcome.  As  we  can  see,  all  of  the  individual  tests  are  also  highly  sig¬ 
nificant  (significance  =  .000),  indicating  that  each  variable  follows  the  same  pattern  of  higher  pur¬ 
chase  outcomes  (see  Table  5)  for  those  served  by  the  direct  distribution  system  (Direct  Distribution 
customers  have  values  of  7.688,  7.498,  and  8.051  versus  values  of  6.325,  6.488,  and  7.336  for 
Indirect  Through  Broker  customers  on  X19,  X^,  and  X21,  respectively). 
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TABLE  7  Multivariate  and  Univariate  Tests  for  Group  Differences  in  Purchase  Outcome 
Measures  (Xigi  *20»  and  X21)  Across  Groups  of  X5  (Distribution  System) 


Multivariate  Tests 


Statistical  Test 

Value 

F 

Hypothesis 

df 

Error  df 

Sig. 

IT2 

Observed 

Power1 

Pillai's  Criterion 

.307 

28.923 

3 

196 

.000 

.307 

1.00 

Wilks'  Lambda 

.693 

28.923 

3 

196 

.000 

.307 

1.00 

Hotelling's  T2 

.443 

28.923 

3 

196 

.000 

.307 

1  00 

Roy's  greatest 
characteristic  root 

.443 

28.923 

3 

196 

.000 

.307 

1.00 

aComputed  using  alpha  = 

.05 

Univariate  Tests  (Between-Subjects  Effects) 


Dependent  Variable 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

Sig. 

IT2 

Observed 

Power1 

Xig  Satisfaction 

92.300b 

1 

92.300 

85.304 

.000 

.301 

1.00 

X20  Likely  to  Recommend 

50.665c 

1 

50.665 

54  910 

.000 

.217 

1.00 

X21  Likely  to  Purchase 

25.396d 

1 

25.396 

37.700 

.000 

.160 

1.00 

“Computed  using  alpha  =  .05 
blf  =  .301  (Adjusted  if  =  .298) 
clf  =  .217  (Adjusted  if  =  .213) 
dlf  =  .160  (Adjusted  lf  =  .l  56) 


Statistical  Power.  The  power  for  he  statistical  tests  was  1.0,  indicating  that  the  sample  sizes 
and  the  effect  size  were  sufficient  to  ens  re  that  the  significant  differences  would  be  detected  if  they 
existed  beyond  the  differences  due  to  sampling  error. 

Stage  5:  Interpretation  of  the  Results 

The  presence  of  only  t  o  groups  eliminates  the  need  to  perform  any  type  of  post  hoc  tests.  The 
statistical  significance  of  the  multivariate  and  univariate  tests  indicating  group  differences  on  the 
dependent  variate  (  ctor  of  means)  and  the  individual  purchase  outcomes  leads  the  researcher  to  an 
examination  o  the  results  to  assess  their  logical  consistency. 

As  noted  earlier,  firms  using  the  direct  type  of  distribution  system  scored  significantly  higher 
than  tho  e  s  viced  through  the  broker-based  indirect  distribution  channel.  The  group  means  shown 
in  Table  5,  based  on  responses  to  a  10-point  scale,  indicate  that  the  customers  using  the  direct 
distri  ution  channel  are  more  satisfied  (7.688  —  6.325  =  1.363),  more  likely  to  recommend  HBAT 
7.498  —  6.488  =  1.01),  and  more  likely  to  purchase  in  the  future  (8.051  —  7.336  =  .715).  These 
ifferences  are  also  reflected  in  the  boxplots  for  the  three  purchase  outcomes  in  Figure  6. 

These  results  confirm  that  the  type  of  distribution  channel  does  affect  customer  perceptions  in 
terms  of  the  three  purchase  outcomes.  These  statistically  significant  differences,  which  are  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  magnitude  to  denote  managerial  significance  as  well,  indicate  that  the  direct  distribution  chan¬ 
nel  is  more  effective  in  creating  positive  customer  perceptions  on  a  wide  range  of  purchase  outcomes. 


EXAMPLE  2:  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  K  INDEPENDENT  GROUPS 

The  two-group  design  (example  1)  is  a  special  case  of  the  more  general  k-group  design.  In  the  general 
case,  each  respondent  is  a  member  or  is  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  k  levels  (groups)  of  the  treatment 
(independent  variable).  In  a  univariate  case,  a  single  metric  dependent  variable  is  measured,  and  the 
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null  hypothesis  is  that  all  group  means  are  equal  (i.e.,  gi  =  [i2  =  [J.3  =  ■  ■  ■  =  (j*).  In  the  multivariate  case, 
multiple  metric  dependent  variables  are  measured,  and  the  null  hypothesis  is  that  all  group  vectors  of 
mean  scores  are  equal  (i.e.,  vx  =  v2  =  v3  =  ■  ■  ■  v*),  where  v  refers  to  a  vector  or  set  of  mean  scores. 

In  ifc-group  designs  in  which  multiple  dependent  variables  are  measured,  many  researchers 
proceed  with  a  series  of  individual  F  tests  (ANOVAs)  until  all  the  dependent  variables  have  been 
analyzed.  As  the  reader  should  suspect,  this  approach  sulfers  from  the  same  deficiencies  as  a  series 
of  t  tests  across  multiple  dependent  variables;  that  is,  a  series  of  F  tests  with  ANOVA: 

•  Results  in  an  inflated  Type  I  error  rate 

•  Ignores  the  possibility  that  some  composite  of  the  dependent  variables  may  p  ovide  reliable 

evidence  of  overall  group  differences 

In  addition,  because  individual  F  tests  ignore  the  correlations  among  the  independent  variables,  they 
use  less  than  the  total  information  available  for  assessing  overall  group  dif  r  nces. 

MANOVA  again  provides  a  solution  to  these  problems.  MANOV  solves  the  Type  I  error  rate 
problem  by  providing  a  single  overall  test  of  group  differences  at  a  sp  cified  a  level.  It  solves  the 
composite  variable  problem  by  implicitly  forming  and  testing  he  linear  combinations  of  the 
dependent  variables  that  provide  the  strongest  evidence  of  ov  rail  group  differences. 

Stage  1:  Objectives  of  the  MANOVA 

In  the  prior  example,  I  MAT  assessed  its  performanc  am  ng  customers  based  on  which  of  the  two  dis¬ 
tribution  system  channels  (X5)  were  used.  MANOVA  was  employed  due  to  the  desire  to  examine  a  set 
of  three  purchase  outcome  variables  represent  ng  HRAT  performance.  A  second  research  objective 
was  to  determine  whether  the  three  purchase  outcome  variables  were  affected  by  the  length  of  their 
relationship  with  HRAT  (Xj).  The  null  hypothesis  HRAT  now  wishes  to  test  is  that  the  three  sample 
vectors  of  the  mean  scores  (one  vector  for  each  category  of  customer  relationship)  are  equivalent 

Research  Questions.  In  ddit  on  to  examining  the  role  of  the  distribution  system,  HRAT  also 
has  stated  a  desire  to  assess  whether  the  differences  in  the  purchase  outcomes  are  attributable  solely 
to  the  type  of  distribution  channel  or  whether  other  nonmetric  factors  can  be  identified  that  show  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  as  well.  HRAT  specifically  selected  X1  (Customer  Type)  to  determine  whether 
the  length  of  HRAT’s  relationship  with  the  customer  has  any  impact  on  these  purchase  outcomes. 

Examining  Group  Profiles.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  8,  the  mean  scores  of  all  three  purchase 
outcome  variables  increase  as  the  length  of  the  customer  relationship  increases.  The  question  to  be 
addressed  i  this  analysis  is  the  extent  to  which  these  differences  as  a  whole  can  be  considered  statis¬ 
tically  sig  ificant  and  if  those  differences  extend  to  each  difference  between  groups.  In  a  second 
MANOVA  analysis,  X1  (Customer  Type)  is  examined  for  differences  in  purchase  outcomes. 

Stage  2:  Research  Design  of  MANOVA 

As  was  the  situation  in  the  earlier  two-group  analysis,  sample  size  of  the  groups  is  a  primary  consid¬ 
eration  in  research  design.  Even  when  all  instances  of  the  group  sizes  far  exceed  the  minimum  nec¬ 
essary,  the  researcher  should  always  be  concerned  with  achieving  the  statistical  power  needed  for 
the  research  question  at  hand. 

Analysis  of  the  impact  of  X1  now  requires  that  we  analyze  the  sample  sizes  for  the  three  groups 
of  length  of  customer  relationship  (less  than  1  year,  1  to  5  years,  and  more  than  5  years).  In  the  HRAT 
sample,  the  200  respondents  are  almost  evenly  split  across  the  three  groups  with  sample  sizes  of  68, 
64,  and  68  (see  Table  8).  These  sample  sizes,  in  conjunction  with  the  three  dependent  variables, 
exceed  the  guidelines  shown  in  Table  3  to  identify  medium  effect  sizes  (suggested  sample  sizes  of 
44  to  56),  but  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  required  sample  size  (98  to  125)  needed  to  identify  small 
effect  sizes  with  a  power  of  .80.  Thus,  any  nonsignificant  results  should  be  examined  closely  to 
evaluate  whether  the  effect  size  has  managerial  significance,  because  the  low  statistical  power 
precluded  designating  it  as  statistically  significant 
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TABLE  8  Descriptive  Statistics  of  Purchase  Outcome  Measures  (Xlg,  X20,  and  X2i) 
for  Groups  of  X1  (Customer  Type) 


Xy  Customer  Type 

Mean 

Std.  Deviation 

N 

Xig  Satisfaction 

Less  than  1  year 

5.729 

.764 

68 

1  to  5  years 

7.294 

.708 

64 

More  than  5  years 

7.853 

1.033 

68 

Total 

6.952 

1.241 

200 

X20  Likely  to  Recommend 

Less  than  1  year 

6.141 

.995 

68 

1  to  5  years 

7.209 

.714 

64 

More  than  5  years 

7.522 

.976 

68 

Total 

6.953 

1.083 

200 

X2\  Likely  to  Purchase 

Less  than  1  year 

6.962 

.760 

68 

1  to  5  years 

7.883 

.643 

64 

More  than  5  years 

8.163 

7  7 

68 

Total 

7.665 

.893 

200 

Stage  3:  Assumptions  in  MANOVA 

Having  already  addressed  the  issues  of  normality  and  interconelation  (Bartlett’s  test  of  sphericity  in 
Table  6)  of  the  dependent  variables  in  the  prior  example,  he  only  remaining  concern  rests  in  the 
homoscedasticity  of  the  purchase  outcomes  across  the  g  oups  formed  by  X,  and  identification  of 
any  outliers.  We  first  examine  this  homoscedasticity  at  he  multivariate  level  (all  three  purchase  out¬ 
come  variables  collectively)  and  then  for  each  d  p  ndent  variable  separately.  The  multivariate  test 
for  homogeneity  of  variance  of  the  three  pur  hase  outcomes  is  performed  with  the  Box’s  M  test, 
while  the  Levene’s  test  is  used  to  assess  each  purchase  outcome  variable  separately. 

Homoscedasticity.  Table  9  contain  the  results  of  both  the  multivariate  and  univariate  tests  of 
homoscedasticity.  The  Box’s  M  test  indicates  no  presence  of  heteroscedasticity  (significance  =  .069). 
In  the  Levene’s  tests  for  equality  of  error  variances,  two  of  the  purchase  outcomes  (X20  and  X21) 


TABLE  9  Multivariate  and  Univariate  Measures 
for  Testing  Homoscedasticity  ofXt 


M  ivariate  Test  of  Homoscedasticity 


Box's  Test  of  Equality  of  Covariance  Matrices 


Box's  M 
F 

dfl 

dfl 

Sig. 


20.363 

1.659 

12 

186673.631 

.069 


Univariate  Test  of  Homoscedasticity 


Levene's  Test  of  Equality  of  Error  Variances 


Dependent  Variable 

F 

dfl 

dfl 

Sig. 

Xig  Satisfaction 

6.871 

2 

197 

X2q  Likely  to  Recommend 

2.951 

2 

197 

.055 

X21  Likely  to  Purchase 

2 

197 

.451 
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showed  nonsignificant  results  and  confirmed  homoscedasticity.  In  the  case  of  X19,  the  significance 
level  was  .001,  indicating  the  possible  existence  of  heteroscedasticity  for  this  variable.  However,  given 
the  relatively  large  sample  sizes  in  each  group  and  the  presence  of  homoscedasticity  for  the  other  two 
purchase  outcomes,  corrective  remedies  were  not  needed  for  Xl9. 

Outliers.  Examination  of  the  boxplot  for  each  purchase  outcome  variable  (see  Figure  7)  reveals  a 
small  number  of  extreme  points  for  each  dependent  measure  (observation  104  for  Xl9;  observations  86, 
104,  1 19,  and  149  for  X^l  and  observations  104  and  187  for  X2l).  Only  one  observation  had  extreme 
values  on  all  three  dependent  measures  and  none  of  the  values  were  so  extreme  in  any  cases  as  to 
markedly  affect  the  group  values.  Thus,  no  observations  woe  classified  as  outliers  designated  for  exclu¬ 
sion  and  all  200  observations  woe  used  in  this  analysis. 

Stage  4:  Estimation  of  the  MANOVA  Model  and  Assessing  Overall  Fit 

Using  MANOVA  to  examine  an  independent  variable  with  three  or  mo  e  levels  reveals  the  dif¬ 
ferences  across  the  levels  for  the  dependent  measures  with  the  mu  tivariate  and  univariate  statis¬ 
tical  tests  illustrated  in  the  earlier  example.  In  these  situations,  the  statistical  tests  are  testing  for 
a  significant  main  effect,  meaning  that  the  differences  be  we  n  groups,  when  viewed  collec¬ 
tively,  are  substantial  enough  to  be  deemed  statistically  signi  icant.  It  should  be  noted  that  statis¬ 
tical  significance  of  the  main  effect  does  not  ensure  tha  each  group  is  also  significantly  different 
from  each  other  group.  Rather,  separate  tests  described  in  the  next  section  can  examine  which 
groups  do  exhibit  significant  differences. 

All  three  dependent  measures  show  a  d  finite  pattern  of  increasing  as  the  length  of  the 
customer  relationship  increases  (see  Table  8  and  Figure  7).  The  first  step  is  to  utilize  the  multivari¬ 
ate  tests  and  assess  whether  the  set  of  pu  chase  outcomes,  which  each  individually  seem  to  follow  a 
similar  increasing  pattern  as  time  in  reuses,  does  vary  in  a  statistically  significant  manner  (i.e.,  a 
significant  main  effect).  Table  10  c  ntains  the  four  most  commonly  used  multivariate  tests  and  as 
we  see,  all  four  tests  indicate  a  statistically  significant  difference  of  the  collective  set  of  dependent 
measures  across  the  three  groups. 

In  addition  to  the  multivariate  tests,  univariate  tests  for  each  dependent  measure  indicate  that 
all  three  dependent  me  sures,  when  considered  individually,  also  have  significant  main  effects. 
Thus,  both  collectiv  ly  and  individually,  the  three  purchase  outcomes  (X19,  X^,  and  X2{)  do  vary  at 
a  statistically  sig  if  ant  level  across  the  three  groups  of  X], 

Stage  5:  nterpretation  of  the  Results 

Interp  eting  a  MANOVA  analysis  with  an  independent  variable  of  three  or  more  levels  requires  a 
two-s  ep  process: 

•  Examination  of  the  main  effect  of  the  independent  variable  (in  this  case,  Xj)  on  the  three 
dependent  measures 

•  Identifying  the  differences  between  individual  groups  for  each  of  the  dependent  measures 
with  either  planned  comparisons  or  post  hoc  tests 

The  first  analysis  examines  the  overall  differences  across  the  levels  for  the  dependent  measures, 
whereas  the  second  analysis  assesses  the  differences  between  individual  groups  (e.g.,  group  1  versus 
group  2,  group  2  versus  group  3,  group  1  versus  group  3,  etc.)  to  identify  those  group  comparisons 
with  significant  differences. 

Assessing  the  Main  Effect  of  X5.  All  of  the  multivariate  and  univariate  tests  indicated  a  sig¬ 
nificant  main  effect  of  X]  (Customer  Type)  on  each  individual  dependent  variable  as  well  as  the  set 
of  the  dependent  variables  when  considered  collectively.  The  significant  main  effect  means  that  the 
dependent  variable(s)  do  vary  in  significant  amounts  between  the  three  customer  groups  based  on 
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XM  Satisfaction 


N=  68  64  68 


Less  than  1  year  1  to  5  years  More  than  5  years 
X1  Customer  Type 


Xw  Likely  to  Recommend 


N=  68  64  68 


Less  than  1  year  1  to  5  years  More  than  5  years 
X1  Customer  Type 


Xn  Likely  to  Purchase 
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TABLE  10  Multivariate  and  Univariate  Tests  for  Group  Differences  in  Purchase  Outcome 
Measures  (X19,  X20,  and  X2i)  Across  Groups  ofX1  (Customer  Type) 

Multivariate  Tests 

Statistical  Test  Value 

F 

Hypothesis 

df 

Error  df 

Sig. 

IT2 

Observed 

Power* 

Pillai's  Criterion  .543 

24.368 

6 

392 

.000 

.272 

1.000 

Wilks'  Lambda  .457 

31.103 

6 

390 

.000 

.324 

1.000 

Hotelling's  T2  1.184 

38.292 

6 

388 

.000 

.372 

1.000 

Roy's  greatest  1 . 1 83 

77.280 

3 

196 

.000 

.542 

1.000 

characteristic  root 

‘‘Computed  using  alpha  =  .05 

Univariate  Tests  (Between-Subjects  Effects) 

Type  III  Sum 

Mean 

Observed 

Dependent  Variable 

of  Squares 

df 

Square 

F 

Sig. 

Power3 

X19  Satisfaction 

164.31 1b 

2 

82.15 

113.794 

.000 

.536 

1.00 

X2o  Likely  to  Recommend 

71.043c 

2 

35  521 

43.112 

.000 

.304 

1.00 

X21  Likely  to  Purchase 

53.545d 

2 

26  7  3 

50.121 

.000 

.337 

1.00 

“Computed  using  alpha  =  .05 
blf  =  .536  (Adjusted  if  =  .531) 

CR2  =  .301  (Adjusted  if  =  .297) 
dlf  =  .337  (Adjusted  if  =  .331) 

length  of  customer  relationship.  As  we  can  see  in  Table  8  and  Figure  7  the  pattern  of  purchases 
increases  in  each  dependent  measure  as  the  customer  relationship  matures.  For  example,  customer 
satisfaction  (X19)  is  lowest  (5.729)  for  those  customers  of  less  than  1  year,  increasing  (7.294)  for 
those  customers  between  1  and  5  years  until  it  reaches  the  highest  level  (7.853)  for  those  customers 
of  5  years  or  more.  Sim  ar  patterns  are  seen  for  the  two  other  dependent  measures. 

MAKING  POST  HOC  COMPARISONS  As  noted  earlier,  a  significant  main  effect  indicates  that  the 
total  set  of  gro  p  differences  (e.g.,  group  1  versus  group  2,  etc.)  are  large  enough  to  be  considered 
statistical  y  ignificant.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  significant  main  effect  does  not  guarantee  that 
every  one  of  the  group  differences  is  also  significant.  We  may  find  that  a  significant  main  effect  is 
ac  ua  ly  due  to  a  single  group  difference  (e.g.,  group  1  versus  group  2)  while  all  of  the  other  com¬ 
parisons  (group  1  versus  group  3  and  group  2  versus  group  3)  are  not  significantly  different. 

The  question  becomes:  How  are  these  individual  group  differences  assessed  while  maintain¬ 
ing  an  acceptable  level  of  overall  Type  I  error  rate?  This  same  problem  is  encountered  when  con¬ 
sidering  multiple  dependent  measures,  but  in  this  case  in  making  comparisons  for  a  single 
dependent  variable  across  multiple  groups.  This  type  of  question  can  be  tested  with  one  of  the  a 
priori  procedures.  If  the  contrast  is  used,  a  specific  comparison  is  made  between  two  groups  (or 
sets  of  groups)  to  see  whether  they  are  significantly  different  Another  approach  is  to  use  one  of  the 
post  hoc  procedures  that  tests  all  group  differences  and  then  identifies  those  differences  that  are 
statistically  significant 

Table  1 1  contains  three  post  hoc  comparison  methods  (Tukey  HSD,  Schefle,  and  LSD)  applied  to 
all  three  purchase  outcomes  across  the  three  groups  of  Xj.  When  we  examine  X19  (Satisfaction),  we  first 
see  that  even  though  the  overall  main  effect  is  significant  the  differences  between  adjacent  groups  are 
not  constant.  The  difference  between  customers  of  less  than  1  year  and  those  of  1  to  5  years  is 
—1.564  (the  minus  sign  indicates  that  customers  of  less  than  1  year  have  the  lower  value).  When  we 
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TABLE  11  Post  Hoc  Comparisons  for  Individual  Group  Differences  on  Purchase  Outcome  Measures 
(Xlg,  X20.  and  X2i)  Across  Groups  of  X-]  (Customer  Type) 


Mean  Difference  Statistical  Significance  of 

Groups  to  Be  Compared  Between  Groups  (I  —  J)  Post  Hoc  Comparison 


Dependent 

Variable  Group  1 

Group  J 

Mean 

Difference 

Standard 

Error 

Tukey 

HSD 

Scheffe 

LSD 

Xig  Satisfaction 

Less  than  1  year 

1  to  5  years 

-1 .564 

.148 

.000 

.000 

000 

Less  than  1  year 

More  than  5  years 

-2.124 

.146 

.000 

.000 

.000 

1  to  5  years 

More  than  5  years 

-.559 

.148 

.000 

.001 

.000 

X2o  Likely  to  Recommend 

Less  than  1  year 

1  to  5  years 

-1 .068 

.158 

.000 

0  0 

.000 

Less  than  1  year 

More  than  5  years 

-1 .381 

.156 

.000 

000 

.000 

1  to  5  years 

More  than  5  years 

-.313 

.158 

.118 

.144 

.049 

X21  Likely  to  Purchase 

Less  than  1  year 

1  to  5  years 

-.921 

.127 

000 

.000 

.000 

Less  than  1  year 

More  than  5  years 

-1 .201 

.125 

.000 

.000 

.000 

1  to  5  years 

More  than  5  years 

-.280 

.127 

.071 

.091 

.029 

examine  the  group  difference  between  customers  of  1  to  5  yea  s  versus  those  of  more  than  5  years, 
however,  the  difference  is  reduced  to  —.559  (about  one-th  id  of  the  prior  difference). 

The  researcher  is  thus  interested  in  whether  both  of  these  differences  are  significant,  or  only 
significant  between  the  first  two  groups.  When  we  look  to  the  last  three  columns  in  Table  11, 
we  can  see  that  all  of  the  separate  group  difife  ences  for  Xl9  are  significant,  indicating  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  —.559,  even  though  much  smaller  than  the  other  group  difference,  is  still  statistically 
significant. 

When  we  examine  the  post  hoc  comparisons  for  the  other  two  purchase  outcomes 
(X2o  and  X2i),  a  different  pattern  emerges.  Again,  the  differences  between  the  first  two  groups 
(less  than  1  year  and  1  to  5  ye  s)  are  all  statistically  significant  across  all  three  post  hoc  tests. 
Yet  when  we  examine  the  n  xt  comparison  (customers  of  1  to  5  years  versus  those  of  more  than 
5  years),  two  of  the  thre  t  ts  indicate  that  the  two  groups  are  not  different.  In  these  tests,  the 
purchase  outcomes  o  X20  and  X21  for  customers  of  1  to  5  years  are  not  significantly  different 
from  those  of  more  than  5  years.  This  result  is  contrary  to  what  was  found  for  satisfaction,  in 
which  this  differe  ce  was  significant. 

When  th  independent  variable  has  three  or  more  levels,  the  researcher  must  engage  in  this 
second  leve  of  analysis  in  addition  to  the  assessment  of  significant  main  effects.  Here  the 
researc  r  is  not  interested  in  the  collective  effect  of  the  independent  variable,  but  instead  in  the 
dififeren  es  between  specific  groups.  The  tools  of  either  planned  comparisons  or  post  hoc  methods 
provide  a  powerful  means  of  making  these  tests  of  group  differences  while  also  maintaining  the 
o  erall  Type  I  error  rate. 


EXAMPLE  3:  A  FACTORIAL  DESIGN  FOR  MANOVA 
WITH  TWO  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 

In  the  prior  two  examples,  the  MANOVA  analyses  have  been  extensions  of  univariate  two-  and 
three-group  analyses.  In  this  example,  we  explore  a  multivariate  factorial  design:  two  independent 
variables  used  as  treatments  to  analyze  differences  of  the  set  of  dependent  variables.  In  the  course  of 
our  discussion,  we  assess  the  interactive  or  joint  effects  between  the  two  treatments  on  the  depend¬ 
ent  variables  separately  and  collectively. 
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Stage  1:  Objectives  of  the  MANOVA 

In  the  previous  multivariate  research  questions,  HBAT  considered  the  effect  of  only  a  single-treatment 
variable  on  the  dependent  variables.  Here  the  possibility  of  joint  effects  among  two  or  more  independ¬ 
ent  variables  must  also  be  considered.  In  this  way,  the  interaction  between  the  independent  variables 
can  be  assessed  along  with  their  main  effects. 

Research  Questions.  The  first  two  research  questions  we  examined  addressed  the  impact  of 
two  factors — distribution  system  and  duration  of  customer  relationship — on  a  set  of  purchase 
outcomes.  In  each  instance,  the  factors  were  shown  to  have  significant  impacts  (i.e.,  more  favorable 
purchase  outcomes  for  firms  in  the  direct  distribution  system  or  those  with  longer  tenure  as  an  HBAT 
customer). 

Left  unresolved  is  a  third  question:  How  do  these  two  factors  operate  when  considered 
simultaneously?  Here  we  are  interested  in  knowing  how  the  differences  tween  distribution  sys¬ 
tems  hold  across  the  groups  based  on  length  of  HBAT  relationship.  We  s  w  that  customers  in  the 
direct  distribution  system  had  significantly  greater  purchase  outcome  (higher  satisfaction,  etc.), 
yet  are  these  differences  always  present  for  each  customer  gro  p  based  on  Xj?  The  following  is 
just  a  sample  of  the  types  of  question  we  can  ask  when  conside  ing  the  two  variables  together  in  a 
single  analysis: 

•  Is  the  direct  distribution  system  more  effective  for  newer  customers? 

•  Do  the  two  distribution  systems  show  differ  nc  s  for  customers  of  5  years  or  more? 

•  Is  the  direct  distribution  system  always  p  eferred  over  the  indirect  system  across  the  customer 

groups  ofX,? 

By  combining  both  independent  variables  (X,  and  X5)  into  a  factorial  design,  we  create  six 
customer  groups:  the  three  groups  based  on  length  of  their  relationship  with  HBAT  separated  into 
those  groups  in  each  distribution  sy  tem  channel.  Known  as  a  3  X  2  design,  the  three  levels  of  X, 
separated  for  each  level  of  X5  form  a  separate  group  for  each  customer  type  within  each  distribution 
system  channel. 

Examining  Group  Profiles.  Table  12  provides  a  profile  of  each  group  for  the  set  of  purchase 
outcomes.  Many  times  a  quicker  and  simpler  perspective  is  through  a  graphical  display.  One  option 
is  to  form  a  line  chart,  and  we  will  illustrate  this  when  viewing  the  interaction  terms  in  a  later  sec¬ 
tion.  We  c  n  also  utilize  boxplots  to  show  not  only  the  differences  between  group  means,  but  the 
overlap  o  t  e  range  of  values  in  each  group.  Figure  8  illustrates  such  a  graph  for  X19  (Satisfaction) 
acres  the  six  groups  of  our  factorial  design.  As  we  can  see,  satisfaction  increases  as  the  length  of 
rel  ti  nship  with  HBAT  increases,  but  the  differences  between  the  two  distribution  systems  are  not 
always  constant  (e.g.,  they  seem  much  closer  for  customers  of  1  to  5  years). 

The  purpose  of  including  multiple  independent  variables  into  a  MANOVA  is  to  assess  their 
effects  “contingent  on”  or  “controlling  for”  the  other  variables.  In  this  case,  we  can  see  how  the 
length  of  the  HBAT  relationship  changes  in  any  way  the  more  positive  perceptions  generally  seen 
for  the  direct  distribution  system. 

Stage  2:  Research  Design  of  the  MANOVA 

Any  factorial  design  of  two  or  more  independent  variables  raises  the  issue  of  adequate  sample  size 
in  the  various  groups.  The  researcher  must  ensure,  when  creating  the  factorial  design,  that  each 
group  has  sufficient  sample  size  for  the  following: 

1.  Meets  the  minimum  requirements  of  group  sizes  exceeding  the  number  of  dependent  variables 

2.  Provides  the  statistical  power  to  assess  differences  deemed  practically  significant 
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TABLE  12  Descriptive  Statistics  of  Purchase  Outcome  Measures  (X19,  X20,  and  X2i)  for  Groups 
ofX|  (Customer  Type)  by  X5  (Distribution  System) 

Dependent  Variable 

x, 

Customer  Type 

*5 

Distribution  System 

Mean 

Std. 

Deviation 

N 

Xig  Satisfaction 

Less  than  1  year 

Indirect  through  broker 

5.462 

.499 

52 

Direct  to  customer 

6.600 

.839 

16 

Total 

5.729 

.764 

68 

1  to  5  years 

Indirect  through  broker 

7.120 

.551 

25 

Direct  to  customer 

7.405 

.779 

39 

Total 

7.294 

.708 

64 

More  than  5  years 

Indirect  through  broker 

7.132 

.803 

31 

Direct  to  customer 

8.457 

.79 

37 

Total 

7.853 

1.033 

68 

Total 

Indirect  through  broker 

6.325 

1.033 

108 

Direct  to  customer 

7.688 

1.049 

92 

Total 

6.952 

1.241 

200 

X2o  Likely  to  Recommend 

Less  than  1  year 

Indirect  through  broker 

5  883 

.773 

52 

Direct  to  customer 

6.981 

1.186 

16 

Total 

6.141 

.995 

68 

1  to  5  years 

Indirect  through  broker 

7.144 

.803 

25 

Direct  to  customer 

7.251 

.659 

39 

Total 

7.209 

.714 

64 

More  than  5  years 

Indirect  through  broker 

6.974 

.835 

31 

Direct  to  cu  tomer 

7.981 

.847 

37 

Total 

7.522 

.976 

68 

Total 

Indirect  through  broker 

6.488 

.986 

108 

Direct  to  customer 

7.498 

.930 

92 

T  t 

6.953 

1.083 

200 

X21  Likely  to  Purchase 

Less  than  1  year 

Indirect  through  broker 

6.763 

.702 

52 

Direct  to  customer 

7.606 

.569 

16 

Total 

6.962 

.760 

68 

1  to  5  years 

Indirect  through  broker 

7.804 

.710 

25 

Direct  to  customer 

7.933 

.601 

39 

Total 

7.883 

.643 

64 

Mor  than  5  years 

Indirect  through  broker 

7.919 

.648 

31 

Direct  to  customer 

8.368 

.825 

37 

Total 

8.163 

.777 

68 

Total 

Indirect  through  broker 

7.336 

.880 

108 

Direct  to  customer 

8.051 

.745 

92 

Total 

7.665 

.893 

200 

Sample  Size  Considerations.  As  noted  in  the  previous  section,  this  analysis  is  termed  a 
2X3  design  because  it  includes  two  levels  of  X5  (direct  versus  indirect  distribution)  and  three 
levels  of  X\  (less  than  1  year,  1  to  5  years,  and  more  than  5  years).  The  issue  of  sample  size  per 
group  was  such  a  concern  to  HBAT  researchers  that  the  original  HBAT  survey  of  100  observa¬ 
tions  was  supplemented  by  100  additional  respondents  just  for  this  analysis  (see  more  detailed 
discussion  in  the  section  preceding  the  examples).  Even  with  the  additional  respondents,  the 
sample  of  200  observations  must  be  split  across  the  six  groups,  hopefully  in  a  somewhat 
balanced  manner. 

The  sample  sizes  per  cell  are  shown  in  Table  12  and  can  be  shown  in  the  following  simplified 
format. 
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X19  Satisfaction 


|  Indirect  Through 
Broker 


[_  _|  Direct  to  Customer 


N=  52  16  25  39  31  37 

Less  than  1  year  1  to  5  years  More  t  an  5  years 

X1  Customer  Type 

eastlip  S  feraptat  of  Purchase  Quftomo  Measure  for  Qrotrps  erf  JEj,  ptetwbsflfeiB 
System)  itsry  £%  (Customer  %p  ) 


X5  Distribution  System 

X \  Customer  Type 

Indirect 

Direct 

L  ss  than  1  year 

52 

16 

1  t  5  years 

25 

39 

More  than  5  years 

31 

37 

Adequacy  of  Statistical  Power.  The  sample  sizes  in  all  but  one  of  the  cells  provides  enough 
statistical  power  to  identify  at  least  a  large  effect  size  with  an  80  percent  probability.  However,  the 
smaller  ample  size  of  16  for  customers  of  less  than  1  year  served  by  the  direct  distribution  channel 
is  of  some  concern.  Thus,  we  must  recognize  that  unless  the  effect  sizes  are  substantial,  the  limited 
sample  sizes  in  each  group,  even  from  this  sample  of  200  observations,  may  preclude  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  significant  differences.  This  issue  becomes  especially  critical  when  examining  nonsignifi¬ 
cant  difference  in  that  the  researcher  should  determine  whether  the  nonsignificant  result  is  due  to 
insufficient  effect  size  or  low  statistical  power. 

Stage  3:  Assumptions  in  MANOVA 

As  with  the  prior  MANOVA  analyses,  the  assumption  of  greatest  importance  is  the  homogeneity 
of  variance-covariance  matrices  across  the  groups.  Meeting  this  assumption  allows  for  direct 
interpretation  of  the  results  without  having  to  consider  group  sizes,  level  of  covariances  in  the 
group,  and  so  forth.  Additional  statistical  assumptions  related  to  the  dependent  variables  (normal¬ 
ity  and  correlation)  have  already  been  addressed  in  the  prior  examples.  A  final  issue  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  outliers  and  the  need  for  deletion  of  any  observations  that  may  distort  the  mean  values  of 
any  group. 
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TABLE  13  Multivariate  and  Univariate  Measures  for  Testing 
Homoscedastkity  Across  Groups  of  Xf  by  X5 


Multivariate  Tests  for  Homoscedastkity 


Box's  Test  of  Equality  of  Covariance  Matrices 


Box's  M 
F 

dfl 

d/2 

Sig. 


39.721 

1.263 

30 

33214.450 

.153 


Univariate  Tests  for  Homoscedastkity 


Levene's  Test  of  Equality  of  Error  Variances 


Dependent  Variable 

F 

dfl 

dfl 

Sig. 

Xjg  Satisfaction 

2.169 

5 

194 

.059 

X2q  Likely  to  Recommend 

1.808 

5 

194 

.113 

X2i  Likely  to  Purchase 

.990 

5 

194 

.425 

Homoscedastkity.  For  this  factorial  design,  six  groups  are  involved  in  testing  the  assumption 
of  homoscedasticity  (see  Table  13).  The  multivariate  t  t  (Box’s  M)  has  a  nonsignificant  value 
(.153),  allowing  us  to  accept  the  null  hypothesis  of  homogeneity  of  variance-covariance  matrices  at 
the  .05  level. 

The  univariate  tests  for  the  three  purcha  e  outcome  variables  separately  are  also  all  nonsignif¬ 
icant  With  the  multivariate  and  univariat  t  sts  showing  nonsignificance,  the  researcher  can  pro¬ 
ceed  knowing  that  the  assumption  of  homoscedasticity  has  been  fully  met. 

Outliers.  The  second  issue  involves  examining  observations  with  extreme  values  and  the 
possible  designation  of  observ  tions  as  outliers  with  deletion  from  the  analysis.  Interestingly 
enough,  examination  of  the  boxplots  for  the  three  purchase  outcomes  identifies  a  smaller  number  of 
observations  with  extreme  v  1  es  than  found  for  X1  by  itself.  The  dependent  variable  with  the  most 
extreme  values  was  X  ,  with  only  three,  whereas  the  other  dependent  measures  had  one  and  two 
extreme  values.  Moreov  r,  no  observation  had  extreme  values  on  more  than  one  dependent  measure. 
As  a  result,  all  obs  r  ations  were  retained  in  the  analysis. 

Stage  4:  Estimation  of  the  MANOVA  Model  and  Assessing  Overall  Fit 

The  MANOVA  model  for  a  factorial  design  tests  not  only  for  the  main  effects  of  both  independent 
vari  ble  but  also  their  interaction  or  joint  effect  on  the  dependent  variables.  The  first  step  is  to 
x  mine  the  interaction  effect  and  determine  whether  it  is  statistically  significant.  If  it  is  significant, 
th  n  the  researcher  must  confirm  that  the  interaction  effect  is  ordinal.  If  it  is  found  to  be  disordinal, 
the  statistical  tests  of  main  effects  are  not  valid.  But  assuming  a  significant  ordinal  or  a  nonsignifi¬ 
cant  interaction  effect,  the  main  effects  can  be  interpreted  directly  without  adjustment 

ASSESSING  THE  INTERACTION  EFFECT  Interaction  effects  can  be  identified  both  graphically  and  sta¬ 
tistically.  The  most  common  graphical  means  is  to  create  line  charts  depicting  pairs  of  independent  vari¬ 
ables.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  5,  significant  interaction  effects  are  represented  by  nonparallel  lines  (with 
parallel  lines  denoting  no  interaction  effect).  If  the  lines  depart  from  parallel  but  never  cross  in  a  signif¬ 
icant  amount,  then  the  interaction  is  deemed  ordinal.  If  the  lines  do  cross  to  the  degree  that  in  at  least 
one  instance  the  relative  ordering  of  the  lines  is  reversed,  then  the  interaction  is  deemed  disordinal. 

Figure  9  portrays  each  dependent  variable  across  the  six  groups,  indicating  by  the  nonparallel 
pattern  that  an  interaction  may  exist  As  we  can  see  in  each  graph,  the  middle  level  of  X,  (1  to  5  years 
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with  1 1  HAT)  has  a  substantially  smaller  difference  between  the  two  lines  (representing  the  two  distri¬ 
bution  channels)  than  the  other  two  levels  of  Xx.  We  can  confirm  this  observation  by  examining  the 
group  means  from  Table  12.  Using  X19  (Satisfaction)  as  an  example,  we  see  that  the  difference 
between  direct  and  indirect  distribution  channels  is  1.138  for  customers  of  less  than  1  year,  which  is 
quite  similar  to  the  difference  between  channels  (1.325)  for  customers  of  greater  than  5  years. 
However,  for  customers  served  by  I  MAT  from  1  to  5  years,  the  difference  between  customers  of  the 
two  channels  is  only  (.285).  Thus,  the  differences  between  the  two  distribution  channels,  although 
found  to  be  significant  in  earlier  examples,  can  be  shown  to  differ  (interact)  based  on  how  long  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  been  with  I  MAT.  The  interaction  is  deemed  ordinal  because  in  all  instances  the  direct  distri¬ 
bution  channel  has  higher  satisfaction  scores. 
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TESTING  THE  INTERACTION  AND  MAIN  EFFECTS  In  addition  to  the  graphical  means,  interaction 
effects  can  also  be  tested  in  the  same  manner  as  main  effects.  Thus,  the  researcher  can  make  a 
multivariate  as  well  as  univariate  assessment  of  the  interaction  effect  with  the  statistical  tests 
described  in  earlier  examples. 

Table  14  contains  the  MANOVA  results  for  testing  both  the  interaction  and  main  effects. 
Testing  for  a  significant  interaction  effect  proceeds  as  does  any  other  effect.  First,  the  multivariate 


TABLE  14  Multivariate  and  Univariate  Tests  for  Group  Differences 
(Xlg,  X2o,  and  X2i)  Across  Groups  of  X1  by  X5 

Multivariate  Tests 

in  Purchase 

Outcome 

Measures 

Observed 

Effect 

Statistical  Test  Value 

F 

Hypothesis  df 

Error  df 

Sig. 

IT2 

Power* 

Pillai's  Criterion  .488 

20.770 

6 

386 

000 

.244 

1.000 

Wilks' Lambda  .512 

25.429 

6 

384 

000 

.284 

1.000 

Hotelling's  T2  .952 

Roy's  greatest 

30.306 

6 

382 

000 

.322 

1.000 

characteristic  root  .951 

61.211 

3 

193 

.000 

.488 

1.000 

*5 

Pillai's  Criterion  .285 

25.500 

3 

192 

.000 

.285 

1.000 

Wilks' Lambda  .715 

25.500 

3 

192 

.000 

.285 

1.000 

Hotelling's  T2  .398 

Roy's  greatest 

25.500 

3 

192 

.000 

.285 

1.000 

characteristic  root  .398 

25.500 

3 

192 

.000 

.285 

1.000 

X,XX5 

Pillai's  Criterion  .124 

4.256 

6 

386 

.000 

.062 

.980 

Wilks'  Lambda  .878 

4.291 

6 

384 

.000 

.063 

.981 

Hotelling's!2  .136 

Roy's  greatest 

4.327 

6 

382 

.000 

.064 

.982 

characteristic  root  .112 

7.194 

3 

193 

.000 

.101 

.981 

aComputed  using  alpha  =  .05 

Univariate  Tests  (Between-Subjects  Effects) 

Sum  of 

Mean 

Observed 

Effect 

Dependent  Variable 

Squares 

df 

Square 

F 

Sig. 

n1 

Power* 

Overall 

X]g  Satisfaction 

210.999b 

5 

42.200 

85.689 

.000 

.688 

1.000 

X2o  Likely  to  Recommend 

103.085c 

5 

20.617 

30.702 

.000 

.442 

1.000 

X2i  Likely  to  urchase 

65.879d 

5 

13.176 

27.516 

.000 

.415 

1.000 

*1 

Xig  Satisfa  tion 

89.995 

2 

44.998 

91 .370 

.000 

.485 

1.000 

X2g  Likely  to  Recommend 

32.035 

2 

16.017 

23.852 

.000 

.197 

1.000 

X  ,  ik  ly  to  Purchase 

26.723 

2 

13.362 

27.904 

.000 

.223 

1.000 

*5 

X]g  Satisfaction 

36.544 

1 

36.544 

74.204 

.000 

.277 

1.000 

X20  Likely  to  Recommend 

23.692 

1 

23.692 

35.282 

.000 

.154 

1.000 

X21  Likely  to  Purchase 

9.762 

1 

9.762 

20.386 

.000 

.095 

.994 

x,  xx5 

Xig  Satisfaction 

9.484 

2 

4.742 

9.628 

.000 

.090 

.980 

X2g  Likely  to  Recommend 

8.861 

2 

4.430 

6.597 

.002 

.064 

.908 

X21  Likely  to  Purchase 

3.454 

2 

1.727 

3.607 

.029 

.036 

.662 

“Computes)  using  alpha  =  .05 
hff2  =  .688  (Adjusted  R 2  =  .680) 
CR2  =  .442  (Adjusted  R2  =  .427) 
aR>  =  .415  (Adjusted  R 2  =  .400) 
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effects  are  examined  and  in  this  case  all  four  tests  show  statistical  significance.  Then,  univariate 
tests  for  each  dependent  variable  are  performed.  Again,  the  interaction  effect  is  also  deemed 
significant  for  each  of  the  three  dependent  variables.  The  statistical  tests  confirm  what  was  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  graphs:  A  significant  ordinal  interaction  effect  occurs  between  X5  and  Xx. 

ESTIMATING  MAIN  EFFECTS  If  the  interaction  effect  is  deemed  nonsignificant  or  even  significant 
and  ordinal,  then  the  researcher  can  proceed  to  estimating  the  significance  of  the  main  effects  for 
their  differences  across  the  groups.  In  those  instances  in  which  a  disordinal  interaction  effect  is 
found,  the  main  effects  are  confounded  by  the  disordinal  interaction  and  tests  for  diffe  ences  should 
not  be  performed. 

With  a  significant  ordinal  interaction,  we  can  proceed  to  assessing  whether  both  independent 
variables  still  have  significant  main  effects  when  considered  simultaneously  Tabl  14  also  contains 
the  MANOVA  results  for  the  main  effects  of  Xx  and  X$  in  addition  to  th  tes  s  for  the  interaction 
effect  already  discussed.  As  we  found  when  analyzing  them  separately,  both  Xx  (Customer  Type)  and 
Xs  (Distribution  System)  have  a  significant  impact  (main  effect)  on  the  hree  purchase  outcome  vari¬ 
ables,  both  as  a  set  and  separately,  as  demonstrated  by  the  multivari  te  and  univariate  tests. 

The  impact  of  the  two  independent  variables  can  be  compared  by  examining  the  relative  effect 
sizes  as  shown  by  T]2  (eta  squared).  The  effect  sizes  for  each  variable  are  somewhat  higher  for  X1 
when  compared  to  Xs  on  either  the  multivariate  or  univa  ate  tests.  For  example,  with  the  multivari¬ 
ate  tests  the  eta  squared  values  for  X1  range  from  .24  to  488,  but  they  are  lower  (all  equal  to  .285) 
for  Xs.  Similar  patterns  can  be  seen  on  the  univariate  tests.  This  comparison  gives  an  evaluation  of 
practical  significance  separate  from  the  statisti  al  significance  tests.  When  compared  to  either  inde¬ 
pendent  variable,  however,  the  effect  size  tt  ibutable  to  the  interaction  effect  is  much  smaller 
(e.g.,  multivariate  eta  squared  values  ranging  torn  .062  to  .101). 

Stage  5:  Interpretation  of  the  Results 

Interpretation  of  a  factorial  de  ig  in  MANOVA  is  a  combination  of  judgments  drawn  from  statisti¬ 
cal  tests  and  examination  of  the  basic  data.  The  presence  of  an  interaction  effect  can  be  assessed 
statistically,  but  the  resulting  conclusions  are  primarily  based  on  the  judgments  of  the  researcher. 
The  researcher  must  examine  the  differences  for  practical  significance  in  addition  to  statistical  sig¬ 
nificance.  If  specific  omparisons  among  the  groups  can  be  formulated,  then  planned  comparisons 
can  be  specified  a  d  tested  directly  in  the  analysis. 

INTERPRETING  INTERACTION  AND  MAIN  EFFECTS  Statistical  significance  may  be  supported  by 
the  m  ltivariate  tests,  but  examining  the  tests  for  each  dependent  variable  provides  critical  insight 
int  the  effects  seen  in  the  multivariate  tests.  Moreover,  the  researcher  may  employ  planned 
omparisons  or  even  post  hoc  tests  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  differences,  particularly  when 
significant  interaction  terms  are  found. 

With  the  interaction  and  main  effects  found  to  be  statistically  significant  by  both  the  multi¬ 
variate  and  univariate  tests,  interpretation  is  still  heavily  reliant  on  the  patterns  of  effects  shown  in 
the  values  of  the  six  groups  (shown  in  Table  12  and  Figure  9). 

Interaction  of  Xx  by  X5.  The  nonparallel  lines  for  each  dependent  measure  notably  portray 
the  narrowing  of  the  differences  in  distribution  channels  for  customers  of  1  to  5  years.  Although 
the  effects  of  X1  and  X5  are  still  present,  we  do  see  some  marked  differences  in  these  impacts 
depending  on  which  specific  sets  of  customers  we  examine.  For  example,  for  X2q  the  difference 
between  Direct  versus  Indirect  Distribution  customers  is  1.098  for  customers  of  less  than  1  year, 
decreases  to  only  .107  for  customers  of  1  to  5  years,  and  then  increases  again  to  1.007  for 
customers  of  more  than  5  years.  These  substantial  differences  depending  on  the  Customer  Type 
illustrate  the  significant  interaction  effect. 
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Main  Effect  of  Xv  Its  main  effect  is  illustrated  for  all  three  purchase  outcomes  by  the  upward 
sloping  lines  across  the  three  levels  of  X]  on  the  X  axis.  Here  we  can  see  that  the  effects  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  earlier  findings  in  that  all  three  purchase  outcomes  increase  favorably  as  the  length  of  the 
relationship  with  I  MAT  increases.  For  example,  again  examining  Xya,  we  see  that  the  overall  mean 
score  increases  from  6. 141  for  customers  of  less  than  1  year  to  7.209  for  customers  of  1  to  5  years 
and  finally  to  7.522  for  customers  of  more  than  5  years. 

Main  Effect  of  X5.  The  separation  of  the  two  lines  representing  the  two  distribution  channels 
show  us  that  the  direct  distribution  channel  generates  more  favorable  purchase  outcomes. 
Examining  Figure  9  we  see  that  for  each  dependent  variable,  the  lines  for  customers  with  the  d  rect 
distribution  are  greater  than  those  served  by  the  indirect  system. 

POTENTIAL  COVARIATES  The  researcher  also  has  an  additional  tool — adding  covariates — to 
improve  in  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  independent  variables.  The  role  f  the  covariate 
is  to  control  for  effects  outside  the  scope  of  the  MANOVA  analysis  that  may  affect  the  group 
differences  in  some  systematic  manner  (see  earlier  discussion  for  mo  e  detail).  A  covariate  is 
most  effective  when  it  has  correlation  with  the  dependent  variables,  but  is  relatively  uncorrelated 
to  the  independent  variables  in  use.  In  this  way  it  can  account  for  va  iance  not  attributable  to  the 
independent  variables  (due  to  its  low  correlation  with  them),  bu  still  reduce  the  amount  of  over¬ 
all  variation  to  be  explained  (the  correlation  with  the  depend  nt  measures). 

The  I  MAT  researchers  had  limited  options  in  choosing  covariates  for  these  MANOVA  analy¬ 
ses.  The  only  likely  candidate  was  Xyi,  representing  the  c  stomers’  percentage  of  purchases  coming 
from  HBAT.  The  rationale  would  be  to  control  for  th  perceived  or  actual  dependence  of  firms  on 
HBAT  as  represented  in  *22-  Firms  with  more  dependence  may  react  quite  differently  to  the 
variables  being  considered. 

However,  X^  is  a  poor  candidate  for  becoming  a  covariate  even  though  it  meets  the  criterion 
of  being  correlated  with  the  dependent  var  ab  es.  Its  fatal  flaw  is  the  high  degree  of  differences  seen 
on  both  X]  and  X5.  These  differences  suggest  that  the  effects  of  X,  and  X5  would  be  severely 
confounded  by  the  use  of  X^  as  a  covariate.  Thus,  no  covariates  will  be  utilized  in  this  analysis. 


Summary 

The  results  reflected  n  oth  the  main  and  interaction  effects  present  convincing  evidence  that 
HBAT  customers’  postpurchase  reactions  are  influenced  by  the  type  of  distribution  system  and  by 
the  length  of  the  re  ationship. 

The  dire  t  distribution  system  is  associated  with  higher  levels  of  customer  satisfaction,  as 
well  as  likelihood  to  repurchase  and  recommend  HBAT  to  others.  Similarly,  customers  with  longer 
relationships  also  report  higher  levels  of  all  three  dependent  variables.  The  differences  between  the 
dep  n  nt  variables  are  smallest  among  those  customers  who  have  done  business  with  HBAT  for  1 
to  5  years. 

The  use  of  MANOVA  in  this  process  enables  the  researcher  to  control  the  Type  I  error  rate  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  if  individual  comparisons  were  made  on  each  dependent  variable.  The  inter¬ 
pretations  remain  valid  even  after  the  impact  of  other  dependent  variables  has  been  considered. 
These  results  confirm  the  differences  found  between  the  effects  of  the  two  independent  variables. 


A  MANAGERIAL  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  RESULTS 

HBAT  researchers  performed  a  series  of  ANOVAs  and  MANOVAs  in  an  effort  to  understand  how 
three  purchase  outcomes  (X19,  Satisfaction;  X20,  Likelihood  of  Recommending  HBAT;  and  X 21 , 
Likelihood  of  Future  Purchase)  vary  across  characteristics  of  the  firms  involved,  such  as  distribution 
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system  (X5)  and  customer  type  (Xj).  In  our  discussion,  we  focus  on  the  multivariate  results  as  they 
overlap  with  the  univariate  results. 

The  first  MANOVA  analysis  is  direct:  Does  the  type  of  distribution  channel  have  an  effect  on 
the  purchase  outcomes?  In  this  case  the  researcher  tests  whether  the  sets  of  mean  scores  (i.e.,  the 
means  of  the  three  purchase  outcomes)  for  each  distribution  group  are  equivalent  After  meeting  all 
assumptions,  we  find  that  the  results  reveal  a  significant  difference  in  that  firms  in  the  direct  distri¬ 
bution  system  had  more  favorable  purchase  outcomes  when  compared  to  firms  served  through  the 
broker-based  model.  Along  with  the  overall  results,  management  also  needed  to  know  whether  this 
difference  exists  not  only  for  the  variate  but  also  for  the  individual  variables.  Univariate  tests 
revealed  significant  univariate  differences  for  each  purchase  outcome  as  well  Th  significant 
multivariate  and  univariate  results  indicate  to  management  that  the  direct  distribu  ion  system  serves 
customers  better  as  indicated  by  the  more  favorable  outcome  measures.  Thus,  managers  can  focus 
on  extending  those  benefits  of  the  direct  system  while  working  on  imp  o  ing  the  broker-based 
distribution  system. 

The  next  MANOVA  follows  the  same  approach,  but  substi  ut  s  a  new  independent  vari¬ 
able,  customer  type  (i.e.,  the  length  of  time  the  firm  has  be  n  a  customer),  which  has  three 
groups  (less  than  1  year,  1  to  5  years,  and  more  than  5  year  )  Once  again,  management  focuses 
on  the  three  outcome  measures  to  assess  whether  significant  differences  are  found  across  length 
of  the  customer  relationship.  Both  univariate  and  mult  v  riate  tests  show  differences  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  outcome  variables  across  the  three  groups  of  ust  mers.  Yet  one  question  remains:  Is  each 
group  different  from  the  other?  Group  profiles  how  substantial  differences  and  post  hoc  tests 
indicate  that  for  X19  (Satisfaction)  each  cus  omer  group  is  distinct  from  the  other.  For  the 
remaining  two  outcome  measures,  groups  2  and  3  (customers  of  1  to  5  years  and  customers  more 
than  5  years)  are  not  different  from  each  other,  although  both  are  different  from  customers  of 
less  than  1  year.  The  implication  is  that  for  X20  and  X21  the  improvements  in  purchase  outcomes 
are  significant  in  the  early  years,  but  do  not  keep  increasing  beyond  that  period.  From  a  manage¬ 
rial  perspective,  the  duration  of  th  customer  relationship  positively  affects  the  firm’s  percep¬ 
tions  of  purchase  outcomes,  ven  though  increases  are  seen  throughout  the  relationship  for  the 
basic  satisfaction  measure,  the  only  significant  increase  in  the  other  two  outcomes  is  seen  after 
the  first  year. 

The  third  example  addresses  the  issue  of  the  combined  impact  of  these  two  firm  characteris¬ 
tics  (X5,  distribution  system;  and  Xj,  duration  of  the  customer  relationship)  on  the  purchase 
outcomes.  The  t  ree  categories  of  Xj  are  combined  with  the  two  categories  of  X5  to  form  six  groups. 
The  objec  ive  is  to  establish  whether  the  significant  differences  seen  for  each  of  the  two  firm 
charact  ri  tics  when  analyzed  separately  are  also  evident  when  considered  simultaneously.  The  first 
step  i  to  review  the  results  for  significant  interactions:  Do  the  purchase  outcomes  display  the  same 
differ  nces  between  the  two  types  of  distribution  systems  when  viewed  by  duration  of  the  relation¬ 
ship?  All  three  interactions  were  found  to  be  significant,  meaning  that  the  differences  between  the 
direct  and  broker-based  systems  were  not  constant  across  the  three  groups  of  customers  based  on 
duration  of  the  customer  relationship.  Examining  the  results  found  that  the  middle  group  (customers 
of  1  to  5  years)  had  markedly  smaller  differences  between  the  two  distribution  systems  than 
customers  of  either  shorter  or  longer  relationships.  Although  this  pattern  held  for  all  three  purchase 
outcomes  and  direct  systems  always  were  evaluated  more  favorably  (maintaining  ordinal  interac¬ 
tions),  HBAT  must  realize  that  the  advantages  of  the  direct  distribution  system  are  contingent  on  the 
length  of  the  customer’s  relationship.  Given  these  interactions,  it  was  still  found  that  each  firm 
characteristic  exhibited  significant  impacts  on  the  outcome  as  was  found  when  analyzed  separately. 
Moreover,  when  considered  simultaneously,  the  impact  of  each  on  the  purchase  outcomes  was 
relatively  even. 

These  results  enable  HBAT  managers  to  identify  the  significant  effects  of  these  firm  charac¬ 
teristics  on  purchase  outcomes,  not  only  individually  but  also  when  combined. 
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Summary 

Multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA)  is  an 
extension  of  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  to  accommo¬ 
date  more  than  one  dependent  variable.  It  is  a  dependence 
technique  that  measures  the  differences  for  two  or  more 
metric  dependent  variables  based  on  a  set  of  categorical 
(nonmetric)  variables  acting  as  independent  variables. 
This  chapter  helps  you  to  do  the  following: 

Explain  the  difference  between  the  univariate  null 
hypothesis  of  ANOVA  and  the  multivariate  null 
hypothesis  of  MANOVA.  Like  ANOVA,  MANOVA  is 
concerned  with  differences  between  groups  (or  experi¬ 
mental  treatments).  ANOVA  is  termed  a  univariate  proce¬ 
dure  because  we  use  it  to  assess  group  differences  on  a 
single  metric  dependent  variable.  The  null  hypothesis  is 
the  means  of  the  groups  for  a  single  dependent  variable 
are  equal  (not  statistically  different).  Univariate  methods 
for  assessing  group  differences  are  the  t  test  (two  groups) 
and  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  for  two  or  more 
groups.  The  t  test  is  widely  used  because  it  works  with 
small  group  sizes  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  apply  and  inter¬ 
pret.  But  its  limitations  include:  (1)  it  only  accommo¬ 
dates  two  groups;  and  (2)  it  can  only  assess  one 
independent  variable  at  a  time.  Although  a  t  test  can  be 
performed  with  ANOVA,  the  F  statistic  has  the  ability  to 
test  for  differences  between  more  than  two  groups  as  well 
as  include  more  than  one  independent  variable.  Also, 
independent  variables  are  not  limited  to  just  two  evels, 
but  instead  can  have  as  many  levels  (groups)  as  desired. 
MANOVA  is  considered  a  multivariate  procedure 
because  it  is  used  to  assess  group  differences  across  mul¬ 
tiple  metric  dependent  variables  simultaneously.  In 
MANOVA,  each  treatment  group  is  o  served  on  two  or 
more  dependent  variables.  Thu  the  null  hypothesis  is 
the  vector  of  means  for  multiple  dependent  variables  is 
equal  across  groups.  The  multivariate  procedures  for 
testing  group  difference  are  the  Hotelling  T2  and  multi¬ 
variate  analysis  of  variance,  respectively. 

Discuss  the  adva  tages  of  a  multivariate  approach  to 
significance  esting  compared  to  the  more  traditional 
univariate  approaches.  As  statistical  inference  proce¬ 
dures,  both  the  univariate  techniques  (t  test  and  ANOVA) 
and  their  multivariate  extensions  (Hotelling’s  T1  and 
MANOVA)  are  used  to  assess  the  statistical  significance  of 
differences  between  groups.  In  the  univariate  case,  a  single 
dependent  measure  is  tested  for  equality  across  the  groups. 
In  the  multivariate  case,  a  variate  is  tested  for  equality.  In 
MANOVA,  the  researcher  actually  has  two  variates,  one 


for  the  dependent  variables  and  another  for  the  indepen¬ 
dent  variables.  The  dependent  variable  variate  is  of  more 
interest  because  the  metric-dependent  measures  can  be 
combined  in  a  linear  combination,  as  we  have  already  seen 
in  multiple  regression  and  discriminant  analysis.  The 
unique  aspect  of  MANOVA  is  that  the  variate  optimally 
combines  the  multiple  dependent  measures  into  a  single 
value  that  maximizes  the  differences  across  groups.  To 
analyze  data  on  multiple  groups  and  variables  u  ing  uni¬ 
variate  methods,  the  researcher  might  be  tempted  to  con¬ 
duct  separate  t  tests  for  the  difference  betw  each  pair  of 
means  (i.e.,  group  1  versus  group  2;  group  1  versus  group 
3;  and  group  2  versus  group  3).  Bu  m  ltiple  t  tests  inflate 
the  overall  Type  I  error  rate.  ANOVA  and  MANOVA  avoid 
this  Type  I  error  inflation  due  to  making  multiple  compar¬ 
isons  of  treatment  groups  by  determining  in  a  single  test 
whether  the  entire  set  o  mple  means  suggests  that  the 
samples  were  drawn  from  the  same  general  population. 
That  is,  both  techniques  are  used  to  determine  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  dif  e  ences  in  means  across  several  groups  are 
due  solely  to  sampling  error. 

State  the  assumptions  for  the  use  of  MANOVA.  The 
univa  iate  test  procedures  of  ANOVA  are  valid  in  a  statisti- 
al  sense  if  we  assume  that  the  dependent  variable  is  nor¬ 
mally  distributed,  the  groups  are  independent  in  their 
responses  on  the  dependent  variable,  and  that  variances  are 
equal  for  all  treatment  groups.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
that  F  tests  in  ANOVA  are  robust  with  regard  to  these 
assumptions  except  in  extreme  cases.  For  the  multivariate 
test  procedures  of  MANOVA  to  be  valid,  three  assump¬ 
tions  must  be  met:  (1)  observations  must  be  independent, 

(2)  variance-covariance  matrices  must  be  equal  for  all 
treatment  groups,  and  (3)  the  set  of  dependent  variables 
must  follow  a  multivariate  normal  distribution.  In  addition 
to  these  assumptions,  the  researcher  must  consider  two 
issues  that  influence  the  possible  effects — the  linearity  and 
multicol  linearity  of  the  variate  of  the  dependent  variables. 

Understand  how  to  Interpret  MANOVA  results.  If  the 
treatments  result  in  statistically  significant  differences  in 
the  vector  of  dependent  variable  means,  the  researcher 
then  examines  the  results  to  understand  how  each  treat¬ 
ment  impacts  the  dependent  measures.  Three  steps  are 
involved:  (1)  interpreting  the  effects  of  covariates,  if 
included;  (2)  assessing  which  dependent  variable(s)  exhib¬ 
ited  differences  across  the  groups  of  each  treatment;  and 

(3)  identifying  if  the  groups  differ  on  a  single  dependent 
variable  or  the  entire  dependent  variate.  When  a  significant 
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effect  is  found,  we  say  that  there  is  a  main  effect,  meaning 
that  there  are  significant  differences  between  the  depen¬ 
dent  variables  of  the  two  or  more  groups  defined  by  the 
treatment.  With  two  levels  of  the  treatment,  a  significant 
main  effect  ensures  that  the  two  groups  are  significantly 
different.  With  three  or  more  levels,  however,  a  significant 
main  effect  does  not  guarantee  that  all  three  groups  are 
significantly  different,  instead  just  that  there  is  at  least  one 
significant  difference  between  a  pair  of  groups.  If  there  is 
more  than  one  treatment  in  the  analysis,  the  researcher 
must  examine  the  interaction  terms  to  see  if  they  are  signif¬ 
icant,  and  if  so,  do  they  allow  for  an  interpretation  of  the 
main  effects  or  not.  If  there  are  more  than  two  levels  for 
a  treatment,  then  the  researcher  must  perform  a  series 
of  additional  tests  between  the  groups  to  see  which  pairs  of 
groups  are  significantly  different 

Describe  the  purpose  of  post  hoc  tests  In  ANOVA  and 
MANOVA.  Although  the  univariate  and  multivariate 
tests  of  ANOVA  and  MANOVA  enable  us  to  reject  the  null 
hypothesis  that  the  groups’  means  are  all  equal,  they  do  not 
pinpoint  where  the  significant  differences  lie  if  there  are 
more  than  two  groups.  Multiple  t  tests  without  any  form  of 
adjustment  are  not  appropriate  for  testing  the  significance 
of  differences  between  the  means  of  paired  groups  because 
the  probability  of  a  Type  I  error  increases  with  the  number 
of  intergroup  comparisons  made  (similar  to  the  problem  of 
using  multiple  univariate  ANOVAs  versus  MANOVA).  If 
the  researcher  wants  to  systematically  examine  group  dif¬ 
ferences  across  specific  pairs  of  groups  for  one  or  more 
dependent  measures,  two  types  of  statistica  tests  should  be 
used:  post  hoc  and  a  priori.  Post  hoc  tests  examine  the 
dependent  variables  between  all  p  ssible  pairs  of  group 
differences  that  are  tested  after  t  e  ata  patterns  are  estab¬ 
lished.  A  priori  tests  are  plann  d  from  a  theoretical  or  prac¬ 
tical  decision-making  viewpoint  prior  to  looking  at  the 
data.  The  principal  di  ti  ction  between  the  two  types  of 
tests  is  that  the  post  h  c  approach  tests  all  possible  combi¬ 
nations,  providing  a  simple  means  of  group  comparisons 
but  at  the  exp  nse  of  lower  power.  A  priori  tests  examine 
only  spe  if  ed  comparisons,  so  that  the  researcher  must 
explicitly  define  the  comparison  to  be  made,  but  with  a 
res  lting  greater  level  of  power.  Either  method  can  be  used 
to  examine  one  or  more  group  differences,  although  the  a 
priori  tests  also  give  the  researcher  control  over  the  types 
of  comparisons  made  between  groups. 

Interpret  Interaction  results  when  more  than  one  inde¬ 
pendent  variable  is  used  in  MANOVA.  The  interaction 
term  represents  the  joint  effect  of  two  or  more  treatments. 
Any  time  a  research  design  has  two  or  more  treatments,  the 
researcher  must  first  examine  the  interactions  before  any 


statement  can  be  made  about  the  main  effects.  Interaction 
effects  are  evaluated  with  the  same  criteria  as  main  effects. 
If  the  statistical  tests  indicate  that  the  interaction  is  non¬ 
significant,  this  denotes  that  the  effects  of  the  treatments  are 
independent  Independence  in  factorial  designs  means  that 
the  effect  of  one  treatment  (i.e.,  group  differences)  is  the 
same  for  each  level  of  the  other  treatments)  and  that  the 
main  effects  can  be  interpreted  directly.  If  the  interactions 
are  deemed  statistically  significant  it  is  critical  that  the 
researcher  identify  the  type  of  interaction  (ordinal  versus 
disordinal),  because  this  has  direct  bearing  on  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  results.  Ordinal  interaction 
occurs  when  the  effects  of  a  trea  men  are  not  equal  across 
all  levels  of  another  treatment  bu  the  group  difference(s)  is 
always  the  same  direction.  Disordinal  interaction  occurs 
when  the  differences  between  levels  “switch”  depending  on 
how  they  are  combi  ed  with  levels  from  another  treatment 
Here  the  effects  of  one  treatment  are  positive  for  some 
levels  and  neg  five  for  other  levels  of  the  other  treatment 

Describe  the  purpose  of  multivariate  analysis  of 
covariance  (MANCOVA).  Covariates  can  play  an 
impo  tant  role  by  including  metric  variables  into  a 
MANOVA  or  ANOVA  design.  However,  since  covariates 
act  as  a  “control”  measure  on  the  dependent  variate,  they 
must  be  assessed  before  the  treatments  are  examined. 
The  most  important  role  of  the  covariate(s)  is  the  overall 
impact  in  the  statistical  tests  for  the  treatments.  The  most 
direct  approach  to  evaluating  these  impacts  is  to  run  the 
analysis  with  and  without  the  covariates.  Effective 
covariates  will  improve  the  statistical  power  of  the  tests 
and  reduce  within-group  variance.  If  the  researcher  does 
not  see  any  substantial  improvement,  then  the  covariates 
may  be  eliminated,  because  they  reduce  the  degrees  of 
freedom  available  for  the  tests  of  treatment  effects.  This 
approach  also  can  identify  those  instances  in  which  the 
covariate  is  “too  powerful”  and  reduces  the  variance  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  treatments  are  all  nonsignificant. 
Often  this  occurs  when  a  covariate  is  included  that  is  cor¬ 
related  with  one  of  the  independent  variables  and  thus 
“removes”  this  variance,  thereby  reducing  the  explana¬ 
tory  power  of  the  independent  variable.  Because  MAN¬ 
COVA  and  ANCOVA  are  applications  of  regression 
procedures  within  the  analysis  of  variance  method, 
assessing  the  impact  of  the  covariates  on  the  dependent 
variables  is  quite  similar  to  examining  regression  equa¬ 
tions.  If  the  overall  impact  is  deemed  significant,  then 
each  covariate  can  be  examined  for  the  strength  of  the 
predictive  relationship  with  the  dependent  measures.  If 
the  covariates  represent  theoretically  based  effects,  then 
these  results  provide  an  objective  basis  for  accepting  or 
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rejecting  the  proposed  relationships.  In  a  practical  vein, 
the  researcher  can  examine  the  impact  of  the  covariates 
and  eliminate  those  with  little  or  no  effect. 

It  is  often  unrealistic  to  assume  that  a  difference 
between  experimental  treatments  will  be  manifested 
only  in  a  single  measured  dependent  variable.  Many 
researchers  handle  multiple-criterion  situations  by 


repeated  application  of  individual  univariate  tests  until 
all  the  dependent  variables  are  analyzed.  This  approach 
can  seriously  inflate  Type  I  error  rates,  and  it  ignores 
the  possibility  that  some  composite  of  the  dependent 
variables  may  provide  the  strongest  evidence  of 
group  differences.  MANOVA  can  solve  both  of  these 
problems. 


Questions 

1.  What  are  the  differences  between  MANOVA  and  discrimi¬ 
nant  analysis?  What  situations  best  suit  each  multivariate 
technique? 

2.  Design  a  two-way  factorial  MANOVA  experiment.  What 
are  the  different  sources  of  variance  in  your  experiment? 
What  would  a  significant  interaction  tell  you? 

3.  Besides  the  overall,  or  global,  significance,  at  least  three 
approaches  to  follow-up  tests  include  (a)  use  of  Scheffe 
contrast  procedures;  (b)  stepdown  analysis,  which  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  stepwise  regression  in  that  each  successive  F  statistic 
is  computed  after  eliminating  the  effects  of  the  previous 


dependent  variables;  and  (c)  examinati  n  of  the  dis¬ 
criminant  functions.  Describe  the  practic  1  ad  antages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  of  these  approache  . 

4.  How  is  statistical  power  affected  by  s  tistical  and  research 
design  decisions?  How  would  yo  d  sign  a  study  to  ensure 
adequate  power? 

5.  Describe  some  data  analy  is  situations  in  which  MANOVA 
and  MANCOVA  would  be  appropriate  in  your  areas  of 
interest.  What  types  o  uncontrolled  variables  or  covariates 
might  be  operating  in  each  of  these  situations? 


Suggested  Readings 

A  list  of  suggested  readings  illustrating  issues  and  applications  of  mul  ivariate  techniques  in  general  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

Upon  completing  this  chapter,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

■  Explain  the  managerial  uses  of  conjoint  analysis. 

■  Know  the  guidelines  for  selecting  the  variables  to  be  examined  b  conjoint  analysis. 

■  Formulate  the  experimental  plan  for  a  conjoint  analysis. 

■  Understand  how  to  create  factorial  designs. 

■  Explain  the  impact  of  choosing  rank  choice  versus  ratings  as  the  measure  of  preference. 

■  Assess  the  relative  importance  of  the  predictor  variables  and  each  of  their  levels  in  affecting 
consumer  judgments. 

■  Apply  a  choice  simulator  to  conjoint  result  for  the  prediction  of  consumer  judgments  of  new 
attribute  combinations. 

■  Compare  a  main  effects  model  and  a  model  with  interaction  terms  and  show  how  to  evaluate  the 
validity  of  one  model  versus  the  other. 

■  Recognize  the  limitations  of  traditional  conjoint  analysis  and  select  the  appropriate  alternative 
methodology  (e.g.,  choice  based  or  adaptive  conjoint)  when  necessary. 


CHAPTER  PREVIEW 

Since  the  m  d  1970s,  conjoint  analysis  has  attracted  considerable  attention  as  a  method  that  portrays 
consumers’  decisions  realistically  as  trade-offs  among  multi-attribute  products  or  services  [35]. 
Conjoint  nalysis  gained  widespread  acceptance  and  use  in  many  industries,  with  usage  rates  increas¬ 
ing  up  to  tenfold  in  the  1980s  [114],  During  the  1990s,  the  application  of  conjoint  analysis  increased 
e  en  further,  spreading  to  almost  every  field  of  study.  Marketing’s  widespread  utilization  of  conjoint 
nalysis  in  new  product  development  for  consumers  led  to  its  adoption  in  many  other  areas,  such  as 
segmentation,  industrial  marketing,  pricing,  and  advertising  [31, 61].  This  rise  in  usage  in  the  United 
States  has  been  similar  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well,  particularly  in  Europe  [1 19]. 

Coincident  with  this  continued  growth  was  the  development  of  alternative  methods  of  con¬ 
structing  the  choice  tasks  for  consumers  and  estimating  the  conjoint  models.  Most  of  the  multivariate 
techniques  we  discuss  in  this  text  are  established  in  the  statistical  field.  Conjoint  analysis,  however, 
will  continue  to  develop  in  terms  of  its  design,  estimation,  and  applications  within  many  areas  of 
research  [14], 

The  use  of  conjoint  analysis  accelerated  with  the  widespread  introduction  of  computer 
programs  that  integrate  the  entire  process,  from  generating  the  combinations  of  independent 
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variable  values  to  be  evaluated  to  creating  choice  simulators  for  predicting  consumer  choices 
across  a  wide  number  of  alternative  product  and  service  formulations.  Today,  several  widely 
employed  packages  can  be  accessed  by  any  researcher  with  a  personal  computer  [9,  10,  11,  41, 
86,  87,  88,  92,  96,  97].  Moreover,  the  conversion  of  even  the  most  advanced  research  develop¬ 
ments  into  the  PC-based  programs  is  continuing  [14],  and  interest  in  these  software  programs  is 
increasing  [13,  69,  70]. 

In  terms  of  the  basic  dependence  model,  conjoint  analysis  can  be  expressed  as 

Yx  =X1+X2  +  X3  +  -  ■  -+XN 

(nonmetric  or  metric)  (nonmetric) 

With  the  use  of  nonmetric  independent  variables,  conjoint  analysis  closely  resembles  analysis  of 
variance  (ANOVA),  which  has  a  foundation  in  the  analysis  of  experiment  As  such,  conjoint  analy¬ 
sis  is  closely  related  to  traditional  experimentation.  Let’s  compare  a  tr  ditional  experiment  with  a 
conjoint  analysis. 

The  use  of  experiments  in  studying  individuals  typicall  involves  designing  a  series  of 
stimuli  and  then  asking  respondents  to  evaluate  a  single  stimulus  (or  sometimes  multiple  stimuli 
in  a  repeated-measures  design).  The  results  are  then  analyzed  with  ANOVA  (analysis  of  variance) 
procedures.  Conjoint  analysis  follows  this  same  approa  h  through  the  design  of  stimuli  (known 
as  profiles ).  It  differs  in  that  respondents  are  always  shown  multiple  profiles  (most  often  15  or 
more  profiles)  to  allow  for  model  estimates  to  be  made  for  each  respondent  because  each  respon¬ 
dent  provides  multiple  observations  by  evalu  ting  multiple  profiles. 

In  both  situations,  the  researcher  has  a  limited  number  of  attributes  that  can  be  systematically 
varied  in  amount  or  character.  Although  we  might  try  to  utilize  the  traditiona]  experimental  format 
to  understand  consumers’  preferen  s,  it  requires  large  numbers  of  respondents  and  only  makes 
comparisons  between  groups.  Co  joint  analysis  affords  the  researcher  a  technique  that  can 
be  applied  to  a  single  individual  or  group  of  individuals  and  provide  insights  into  not  only  the  pref¬ 
erences  for  each  attribute  (e.g.,  fragrance),  but  also  the  amount  of  the  attribute  (slightly  or  highly) 
[28,30]. 

Conjoint  analysis  is  actually  a  family  of  techniques  and  methods  specifically  developed  to 
understand  individ  al  preferences  that  share  a  theoretical  foundation  based  on  the  models  of 
information  integ  ation  and  functional  measurement  [58].  It  is  best  suited  for  understanding  con¬ 
sumers’  reactio  s  to  and  evaluations  of  predetermined  attribute  combinations  that  represent 
potential  p  oducts  or  services.  The  flexibility  and  uniqueness  of  conjoint  analysis  arise  primarily 
from  the  f  llowing: 

•  An  ability  to  accommodate  either  a  metric  or  a  nonmetric  dependent  variable 

•  The  use  of  only  categorical  predictor  variables 

•  Quite  general  assumptions  about  the  relationships  of  independent  variables  with  the  depend¬ 
ent  variable 

As  we  will  see  in  the  following  sections,  conjoint  analysis  provides  the  researcher  with  substantial 
insight  into  the  composition  of  consumer  preferences  while  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  realism. 


KEY  TERMS 

Before  starting  the  chapter,  review  the  key  terms  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  and 
terminology  to  be  used.  Throughout  the  chapter  the  key  terms  appear  in  boldface.  Other  points  of 
emphasis  in  the  chapter  and  key  term  cross-references  are  italicized. 
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Adaptive  conjoint  method  Methodology  for  conducting  a  conjoint  analysis  that  relies  on 
respondents  providing  additional  information  not  in  the  actual  conjoint  task  (e.g.,  importance  of 
attributes).  This  information  is  then  used  to  adapt  and  simplify  the  conjoint  task.  Examples  are  the 
self-explicated  and  adaptive,  or  hybrid,  models. 

Adaptive  model  Technique  for  simplifying  conjoint  analysis  by  combining  the  self-explicated 
model  and  traditional  conjoint  analysis.  The  most  widely  known  example  is  Adaptive  Conjoint 
Analysis  (ACA)  from  Sawtooth  Software. 

Additive  model  Model  based  on  the  additive  composition  rule,  which  assumes  that  individuals 
just  “add  up”  the  part-worths  to  calculate  an  overall  or  total  worth  score  indicating  utility  or  pref¬ 
erence.  It  is  also  known  as  a  main  effects  model  and  is  the  simplest  conjoint  model  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  evaluations  and  the  estimation  procedure  required. 

Balanced  design  Profile  design  in  which  each  level  within  &  factor  appears  an  equal  n  mber  of 
times  across  the  profiles  in  the  conjoint  task. 

Bayesian  analysis  Alternative  estimation  procedure  relying  on  probability  es  imates  derived 
from  both  the  individual  cases  as  well  as  the  sample  population  that  are  combined  to  estimate  the 
conjoint  model. 

Bridging  design  Profile  design  for  a  large  number  of  factors  (attributes)  in  which  the  attributes 
are  broken  into  a  number  of  smaller  groups.  Each  attribute  group  has  some  attributes  contained  in 
other  groups  enabling  the  results  from  each  group  to  be  combin  d  or  bridged. 

Choice-based  conjoint  approach  Alternative  form  of  conj  ini  task  for  collecting  responses  and 
estimating  the  conjoint  model.  The  primary  difference  is  t  at  espondents  select  a  single^//  profile 
from  a  set  of  profiles  (known  as  a  choice  set)  instead  of  rating  or  ranking  each  profile  separately. 

Choice  set  Set  of  profiles  constructed  through  experimental  design  principles  and  used  in  the 
choice-based  conjoint  approach. 

Choice  simulator  Procedure  that  enables  the  esearcher  to  assess  many  “what-if  ’  scenarios. 
Once  the  conjoint  part-worths  have  been  estimated  for  each  respondent,  the  choice  simulator 
analyzes  a  set  of  profiles  and  predicts  bo  h  individual  and  aggregate  choices  for  each  profile  in  the 
set.  Multiple  sets  of  profiles  can  be  analyzed  to  represent  any  scenario  (e.g.,  preferences  for  hypo¬ 
thetical  product  or  service  configurations  or  the  competitive  interactions  among  profiles  assumed 
to  constitute  a  market). 

Composition  rule  Rule  used  to  represent  how  respondents  combine  attributes  to  produce  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  relative  value,  or  tility,  for  a  product  or  service.  For  illustration,  let  us  suppose  a  person 
is  asked  to  evaluate  four  objects.  The  person  is  assumed  to  evaluate  the  attributes  of  the  four 
objects  and  to  create  some  overall  relative  value  for  each.  The  rule  may  be  as  simple  as  creating  a 
mental  weight  for  ach  perceived  attribute  and  adding  the  weights  for  an  overall  score  ( additive 
model),  or  i  may  be  a  more  complex  procedure  involving  interaction  effects. 

Compositional  model  Class  of  multivariate  models  that  estimates  the  dependence  relationship 
based  on  respondent  observations  regarding  both  the  dependent  and  the  independent  variables. 
Sue  models  calculate,  or  “compose,”  the  dependent  variable  from  the  respondent-supplied 
values  for  all  of  the  independent  variables.  Principal  among  such  methods  are  regression  analysis 
and  discriminant  analysis.  These  models  are  in  direct  contrast  to  decompositional  models. 

Conjoint  task  The  procedure  for  gathering  judgments  on  each  profile  in  the  conjoint  design 
using  one  of  the  three  types  of  presentation  method  (i.e.,  full-profile,  pairwise  comparison,  or 
trade-off). 

Conjoint  variate  Combination  of  independent  variables  (known  as  factors)  specified  by  the 
researcher  that  constitute  the  total  worth  or  utility  of  the  profile. 

Decompositional  model  Class  of  multivariate  models  that  decompose  the  individual’s  responses 
to  estimate  the  dependence  relationship.  This  class  of  models  presents  the  respondent  with  a 
predefined  set  of  objects  (e.g.,  a  hypothetical  or  actual  product  or  service)  and  then  asks  for  an 
overall  evaluation  or  preference  of  the  object  Once  given,  the  evaluation/preference  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  relating  the  known  attributes  of  the  object  (which  become  the  independent  variables)  to 
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the  evaluation  (dependent  variable).  Principal  among  such  models  is  conjoint  analysis  and  some 
forms  of  multidimensional  scaling. 

Design  Specific  set  of  conjoint  profiles  created  to  exhibit  the  statistical  properties  of 
orthogonality  and  balance. 

Design  efficiency  Degree  to  which  a  design  matches  an  orthogonal  design.  This  measure  is 
primarily  used  to  evaluate  and  compare  nearly  orthogonal  designs.  Design  efficiency  values 
range  from  0  to  100,  which  denotes  an  optimal  design. 

Environmental  correlation  See  interattribute  correlation. 

Factor  Independent  variable  the  researcher  manipulates  that  represents  a  specific  attribute. 
In  conjoint  analysis,  the  factors  are  nonmetric.  Factors  must  be  represented  by  two  or  more  values 
(known  as  levels),  which  are  also  specified  by  the  researcher. 

Factorial  design  Method  of  designing  profiles  by  generating  all  possible  com  inations  of  levels. 
For  example,  a  three-factor  conjoint  analysis  with  three  levels  per  facto  (  x  3  x  3)  would  result 
in  27  combinations  that  would  act  as  profiles  in  the  conjoint  task. 

Fractional  factorial  design  Method  of  designing  profiles  (i.e.,  an  al  emative  to  factorial  design) 
that  uses  only  a  subset  of  the  possible  profiles  needed  to  estima  e  he  results  based  on  the  assumed 
composition  rule.  Its  primary  objective  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  evaluations  collected  while  still 
maintaining  orthogonality  among  the  levels  and  subsequ  nt part-worth  estimates.  It  achieves  this 
objective  by  designing  profiles  that  can  estimate  o  1  a  subset  of  the  total  possible  effects. 
The  simplest  design  is  an  additive  model,  in  which  only  main  effects  are  estimated.  If  selected 
interaction  terms  are  included,  then  additional  profiles  are  created.  The  design  can  be  created 
either  by  referring  to  published  sources  or  by  using  computer  programs  that  accompany  most 
conjoint  analysis  packages. 

Full-profile  method  Method  of  gathering  espondent  evaluations  by  presenting  profiles  that  are 
described  in  terms  of  all  factors.  For  example,  let  us  assume  that  a  candy  was  described  by  three 
lactors  with  two  levels  each:  price  (15  cents  or  25  cents),  flavor  (citrus  or  butterscotch),  and  color 
(white  or  red).  A  full  profile  would  be  defined  by  one  level  of  each  factor.  One  such  profile  would 
be  a  red  butterscotch  candy  costing  15  cents. 

Holdout  profiles  See  validation  profiles. 

Hybrid  model  See  adaptive  model 

Interaction  effects  Effects  of  a  combination  of  related  features  (independent  variables),  also 
known  as  interaction  terms.  In  assessing  value,  a  person  may  assign  a  unique  value  to  specific 
combinations  of  features  that  runs  counter  to  the  additive  composition  rule.  For  example,  let  us 
assume  person  is  evaluating  mouthwash  products  described  by  the  two  lactors  (attributes)  of 
color  a  d  brand.  Let  us  further  assume  that  this  person  has  an  average  preference  for  the  attributes 
red  and  brand  X  when  considered  separately.  Thus,  when  this  specific  combination  of  levels  (red 
and  brand  X)  is  evaluated  with  the  additive  composition  rule,  the  red  brand  X  product  would  have 
an  expected  overall  preference  rating  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  all  possible  profiles.  If,  however, 
the  person  actually  prefers  the  red  brand  X  mouthwash  more  than  any  other  profiles,  even  above 
other  combinations  of  attributes  (color  and  brand)  that  had  higher  evaluations  of  the  individual  fea¬ 
tures,  then  an  interaction  is  found  to  exist  This  unique  evaluation  of  a  combination  that  is  greater 
(or  could  be  less)  than  expected  based  on  the  separate  judgments  indicates  a  two-way  interaction. 
Higher-order  (three-way  or  more)  interactions  can  occur  among  more  combinations  of  levels. 

Interattribute  correlation  Also  known  as  environmental  correlation,  it  is  the  correlation  among 
attributes  that  makes  combinations  of  attributes  unbelievable  or  redundant  A  negative  correlation 
depicts  the  situation  in  which  two  attributes  are  naturally  assumed  to  operate  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  such  as  horsepower  and  gas  mileage.  As  one  increases,  the  other  is  naturally  assumed  to 
decrease.  Thus,  because  of  this  correlation,  all  combinations  of  these  two  attributes  (e.g.,  high  gas 
mileage  and  high  horsepower)  are  not  believable.  The  same  effects  can  be  seen  for  positive  corre¬ 
lations,  where  perhaps  price  and  quality  are  assumed  to  be  positively  correlated.  It  may  not  be 
believable  to  find  a  high-price,  low-quality  product  in  such  a  situation.  The  presence  of  strong 
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interattribute  correlations  requires  that  the  researcher  closely  examine  the  profiles  presented  to 
respondents  and  avoid  unbelievable  combinations  that  are  not  useful  in  estimating  the  part-worths. 

Level  Specific  nonmetric  value  describing  a factor.  Each  factor  must  be  represented  by  two  or  mote 
levels,  but  the  number  of  levels  typically  never  exceeds  four  or  five.  If  the  factor  is  originally  metric, 
it  must  be  reduced  to  a  small  number  of  nonmetric  levels.  For  example,  the  many  possible  values  of 
size  and  price  may  be  represented  by  a  small  number  of  levels:  size  (10, 12,  or  16  ounces)  or  price 
($1.19,  $1.39,  or  $1.99).  If  the  factor  is  nonmetric,  the  original  values  can  be  used  as  in  these  exam¬ 
ples:  color  (red  or  blue),  brand  (X,  Y,  or  Z),  or  fabric  softener  additive  (present  or  absent). 

Main  effects  Direct  effect  of  each  factor  (independent  variable)  on  the  dependent  variable. 
May  be  complemented  by  interaction  effects  in  specific  situations. 

Monotonic  relationship  The  assumption  by  the  researcher  that  a  preference  order  among  levels 
should  apply  to  the  part-worth  estimates.  Examples  may  include  objective  factors  (close  distance 
preferred  over  farther  distance  traveled)  or  more  subjective  factors  (mote  quality  p  eferred  over 
lower  quality).  The  implication  is  that  the  estimated  part-worths  should  have  s  me  ordering  in  the 
values,  and  violations  (known  as  reversals )  should  be  addressed. 

Nearly  orthogonal  Characteristic  of  a  profiles  design  that  is  not  orthog  nal,  but  the  deviations 
from  orthogonality  are  slight  and  carefully  controlled  in  the  generation  of  the  profiles.  This  type 
of  design  can  be  compared  with  other  profiles  designs  with  measure  of  design  efficiency. 

Optimal  design  Profiles  design  that  is  orthogonal  and  balanced. 

Orthogonality  Mathematical  constraint  requiring  that  the  part-worth  estimates  be  independent 
of  each  other.  In  conjoint  analysis,  orthogonality  refers  to  the  ability  to  measure  the  effect  of 
changing  each  attribute  level  and  to  separate  it  from  th  effects  of  changing  other  attribute  levels 
and  from  experimental  error. 

Pairwise  comparison  method  Method  of  presenting  a  pair  of  profiles  to  a  respondent  for  evalu¬ 

ation,  with  the  respondent  selecting  one  profile  as  preferred. 

Part-worth  Estimate  from  conjoint  analysis  of  the  overall  preference  or  utility  associated  with 
each  level  of  each  factor  used  to  define  he  product  or  service. 

Preference  structure  Representation  of  both  the  relative  importance  or  worth  of  each  factor  and 
the  impact  of  individual  levels  in  affecting  utility. 

Profile  By  taking  one  level  from  each  factor,  the  researcher  creates  a  specific  “object”  (also 
known  as  a  treatment )  that  can  be  evaluated  by  respondents.  For  example,  if  a  soft  drink  was 
being  defined  by  three  fac  ors,  each  with  two  levels  (diet  versus  regular,  cola  versus  non-cola,  and 
caffeine-free  or  not),  hen  a  profile  would  be  one  of  the  combinations  with  levels  from  each 
factor.  Some  of  the  possible  profiles  would  be  a  caffeine-free  diet  cola,  a  regular  caffeine-free 
cola,  or  a  diet  ca  f  ine-free  non-cola.  There  can  be  as  many  profiles  as  there  are  unique  combina¬ 
tions  of  level  .  One  method  of  defining  profiles  is  the  factorial  design,  which  creates  a  separate 
profile  fo  e  ch  combination  of  all  levels.  For  example,  three  factors  with  two  levels  each  would 
create  eight  (2x2x2)  profiles.  However,  in  many  conjoint  analyses,  the  total  number  of  combi¬ 
nations  is  too  large  for  a  respondent  to  evaluate  them  all.  In  these  instances,  some  subsets  of 
profiles  are  created  according  to  a  systematic  plan,  most  often  a  fractional  factorial  design. 

P  ohibited  pair  A  specific  combination  of  levels  from  two  factors  that  is  prohibited  from  occurring 
in  the  creation  of  profiles.  The  most  common  cause  is  interattribute  correlation  among  the  factors. 

Respondent  heterogeneity  The  variation  in  part-worths  across  unique  individuals  found  in  dis¬ 
aggregate  models.  When  aggregate  models  are  estimated,  modifications  in  the  estimation  process 
can  approximate  this  expected  variation  in  part-worths. 

Reversal  A  violation  of  a  monotonic  relationship,  where  the  estimated  part-worth  for  a  level  is 
greater/lower  than  it  should  be  in  relation  to  another  level.  For  example,  in  distance  traveled  to 
a  store,  closer  stores  would  always  be  expected  to  have  more  utility  than  those  farther  away. 
A  reversal  would  be  when  a  farther  distance  has  a  larger  part-worth  than  a  closer  distance. 

Self-explicated  model  Compositional  model  for  performing  conjoint  analysis  in  which  the 
respondent  provides  the  part-worth  estimates  directly  without  making  choices. 
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Stimulus  See  profile. 

Trade-off  analysis  Method  of  presenting  profiles  to  respondents  in  which /actors  (attributes)  are 
depicted  two  at  a  time  and  respondents  rank  all  combinations  of  the  levels  in  terms  of  preference. 

Traditional  conjoint  analysis  Methodology  that  employs  the  classic  principles  of  conjoint 
analysis  in  the  conjoint  task,  using  an  additive  model  of  consumer  preference  and  pairwise 
comparison  or  full-profile  methods  of  presentation. 

Utility  An  individual’s  subjective  preference  judgment  representing  the  holistic  value  or  worth 
of  a  specific  object  In  conjoint  analysis,  utility  is  assumed  to  be  formed  by  the  combination  of 
part-worth  estimates  for  any  specified  set  of  levels  with  the  use  of  an  additive  model  perhaps  in 
conjunction  with  interaction  effects. 

Validation  profiles  Set  of  profiles  that  are  not  used  in  the  estimation  of  part  wor  hs.  Estimated 
part-worths  are  then  used  to  predict  preference  for  the  validation  profiles  to  sess  validity  and 
reliability  of  the  original  estimates.  Similar  in  concept  to  the  validation  mple  of  respondents  in 
discriminant  analysis. 


WHAT  IS  CONJOINT  ANALYSIS? 

Conjoint  analysis  is  a  multivariate  technique  developed  specif  cally  to  understand  how  respondents 
develop  preferences  for  any  type  of  object  (products  ser  ices,  or  ideas).  It  is  based  on  the  simple 
premise  that  consumers  evaluate  the  value  of  an  obj  ct  (real  or  hypothetical)  by  combining  the 
separate  amounts  of  value  provided  by  each  attribut  .  Moreover,  consumers  can  best  provide  their 
estimates  of  preference  by  judging  objects  formed  by  combinations  of  attributes. 

Utility,  a  subjective  judgment  of  pre  erence  unique  to  each  individual,  is  the  most  fundamen¬ 
tal  concept  in  conjoint  analysis  and  the  c  nceptual  basis  for  measuring  value.  The  researcher  using 
conjoint  analysis  to  study  what  thing  determine  utility  should  consider  several  key  issues: 

•  Utility  encompasses  all  feat  es  of  the  object,  both  tangible  and  intangible,  and  as  such  is  a 
measure  of  an  individual  s  overall  preference. 

•  Utility  is  assumed  to  be  based  on  the  value  placed  on  each  of  the  levels  of  the  attributes. 
In  doing  so,  respondents  react  to  varying  combinations  of  attribute  levels  (e.g.,  different 
prices,  features  or  brands)  with  varying  levels  of  preference. 

•  Utility  is  e  r  ssed  by  a  relationship  reflecting  the  manner  in  which  the  utility  is  formulated  for 
any  combination  of  attributes.  For  example,  we  might  sum  the  utility  values  associated  with  each 
featu  e  of  a  product  or  service  to  arrive  at  an  overall  utility.  Then  we  would  assume  that  products 
or  s  rvices  with  higher  utility  values  are  more  preferred  and  have  a  better  chance  of  choice. 

To  be  successful  in  defining  utility,  the  researcher  must  be  able  to  describe  the  object  in  terms  of 
both  its  attributes  and  all  relevant  values  for  each  attribute.  To  do  so,  the  researcher  develops  a  conjoint 
task,  which  not  only  identifies  the  relevant  attributes,  but  defines  those  attributes  so  hypothetical  choice 
situations  can  be  constructed.  In  doing  so,  the  researcher  laces  four  specific  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  important  attributes  that  could  affect  preference?  In  order  to  accurately  measure 
preference,  the  researcher  must  be  able  to  identify  all  of  the  attributes,  known  as  factors,  that 
provide  utility  and  form  the  basis  for  preference  and  choice.  Factors  represent  the  specific 
attributes  or  other  characteristics  of  the  product  or  service. 

2.  How  will  respondents  know  the  meaning  of  each  factor?  In  addition  to  specifying  the  factors, 
the  researcher  must  also  define  each  factor  in  terms  of  levels,  which  are  the  possible  values  for 
that  factor.  These  values  enable  the  researcher  to  then  describe  an  object  in  terms  of  its  levels 
on  the  set  of  factors  characterizing  it  For  example,  brand  name  and  price  might  be  two  factors 
in  a  conjoint  analysis.  Brand  name  might  have  two  levels  (brand  X  and  brand  Y),  whereas 
price  might  have  four  levels  (39  cents,  49  cents,  59  cents,  and  69  cents). 
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3.  What  do  the  respondents  actually  evaluate?  After  tbe  researcher  selects  the  factors  and  the 
levels  to  describe  an  object,  they  are  combined  (one  level  from  each  factor)  into  a  profile, 
which  is  similar  to  a  stimulus  in  a  traditional  experiment.  Therefore,  a  profile  for  our  simple 
example  might  be  brand  X  at  49  cents. 

4.  How  many  profiles  are  evaluated?  Conjoint  analysis  is  unique  among  the  multivariate 
methods,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  in  that  respondents  provide  multiple  evaluations.  In  terms 
of  the  conjoint  task,  a  respondent  will  evaluate  a  number  of  profiles  in  order  to  provide  a  basis 
for  understanding  their  preferences.  The  process  of  deciding  on  the  actual  number  of  profiles 
and  their  composition  is  contained  in  the  design. 

These  four  questions  are  focused  on  ensuring  that  the  respondent  is  able  to  perform  realistic 
task — choosing  among  a  set  of  objects  (profiles).  Respondents  need  not  tell  the  researcher  anything 
else,  such  as  how  important  an  individual  attribute  is  to  them  or  how  well  the  object  p  r  orms  on  any 
specific  attribute.  Because  the  researcher  constructed  the  hypothetical  objects  in  a  specific  manner, 
the  influence  of  each  attribute  and  each  value  of  each  attribute  on  the  utility  udgment  of  a  respon¬ 
dent  can  be  determined  from  the  respondents’  overall  ratings. 


HYPOTHETICAL  EXAMPLE  OF  CONJOINT  ANALY  IS 

As  an  illustration,  we  examine  a  simple  conjoint  analysis  for  a  hypothetical  product  with  three 
attributes.  We  first  describe  the  process  of  defining  utility  i  terms  of  attributes  (factors)  and  the 
possible  values  of  each  attribute  (levels).  With  the  facto  specified,  the  process  of  collecting  prefer¬ 
ence  data  through  evaluations  of  profiles  is  discussed,  followed  by  an  overview  of  the  process  of 
estimating  the  utility  associated  with  each  factor  d  level. 

Specifying  Utility,  Factors,  Levels  and  Profiles 

The  first  task  is  to  define  the  attributes  that  constitute  utility  for  the  product  being  studied.  A  key 
issue  involves  defining  the  attributes  that  truly  affect  preferences  and  then  establishing  the  most 
appropriate  values  for  the  levels. 

Assume  that  HBAT  i  trying  to  develop  a  new  industrial  cleanser.  After  discussions  with  sales 
representatives  and  focus  groups,  management  decides  that  three  attributes  are  important:  cleaning 
ingredients,  form,  and  brand  name.  To  operationalize  these  attributes,  the  researchers  create  three 
factors  with  two  1  vels  each: 


Factor 

Levels 

1 

2 

1 .  Ingredients 

Phosphate-Free 

Phosphate- Based 

2.  Form 

Liquid 

Powder 

3.  Brand  Name 

HBAT 

Generic  Brand 

A  profile  of  a  hypothetical  cleaning  product  can  be  constructed  by  selecting  one  level  of  each  attri¬ 
bute.  For  the  three  attributes  (factors)  with  two  values  (levels),  eight  (2x2x2)  combinations  can  be 
formed.  Three  examples  of  the  eight  possible  combinations  (profiles)  are: 

•  Profile  1:  HBAT  phosphate-fiee  powder 

•  Profile  2:  Generic  phosphate-based  liquid 

•  Profile  3:  Generic  phosphate-fiee  liquid 
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By  constructing  specific  combinations  (profiles),  the  researcher  attempts  to  understand  a 
respondent’s  preference  structure.  The  preference  structure  depicts  not  only  how  important  each 
factor  is  in  the  overall  decision,  but  also  how  the  differing  levels  within  a  factor  influence  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  overall  preference  (utility). 


Gathering  Preferences  from  Respondents 

With  the  profiles  defined  in  terms  of  the  attributes  giving  rise  to  utility,  the  next  step  is  to  gather 
preference  evaluations  from  respondents.  This  process  shows  why  conjoint  analysi  is  also  called 
trade-off  analysis,  because  in  making  a  judgment  on  a  hypothetical  product  respond  nts  must  con¬ 
sider  both  the  “good”  and  “bad”  characteristics  of  the  product  in  forming  a  p  eference.  Thus, 
respondents  must  weigh  all  attributes  simultaneously  in  making  their  judgm  nts.  Respondents  can 
either  rank-order  the  profiles  in  terms  of  preference  or  rate  each  combinati  n  on  a  preference  scale 
(perhaps  a  1-10  scale). 

In  our  example,  conjoint  analysis  assesses  the  relative  impact  of  each  brand  name  (I  I  BAT  versus 
generic),  each  form  (powder  versus  liquid),  and  the  different  cle  ning  ingredients  (phosphate-free 
versus  phosphate-based)  in  determining  a  person’s  utility  by  e  aluating  the  eight  profiles.  Each 
respondent  was  presented  with  eight  descriptions  of  cleanser  products  (profiles)  and  asked  to  rank 
them  in  order  of  preference  for  purchase  (1  =  most  prefer  d,  8  =  least  preferred).  The  eight  profiles 
are  described  in  Table  1,  along  with  the  rank  orders  given  by  two  respondents. 

This  utility,  which  represents  the  total  worth  or  verall  preference  of  an  object,  can  be  thought 
of  as  the  sum  of  what  the  product  parts  are  worth  or  part-worths.  The  general  form  of  a  conjoint 
model  can  be  shown  as 

(Tbtal  worth  for  product), y .  .  «,y  =  Part  worth  of  level  i  for  factor  1 

+  Part  worth  of  level  j  for  factor  2  -1 - 

+  Part  worth  of  level  n  for  factor  m 

where  the  product  or  service  has  m  attributes,  each  having  n  levels.  The  product  consists  of  level  i  of 
factor  2,  level  j  of  facto  2,  and  so  forth,  up  to  level  n  for  factor  m. 

In  our  example,  the  simplest  model  would  represent  the  preference  structure  for  the  industrial 
cleanser  determined  y  adding  the  three  factors  (utility  =  brand  effect  +  ingredient  effect  +  form 
effect).  This  form  t  is  known  as  an  additive  model  and  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  a  later 


TABLE  1  Profile  Descriptions  and  Respondent  Rankings  for  Conjoint  Analysis  of 
Industrial  Cleanser  Example 


Profile  # 

PROFILE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Levels  of: 

Respondent  Rankings 

Form 

Ingredients 

Brand 

Respondent  1 

Respondent  2 

1 

Liquid 

Phosphate-free 

HBAT 

1 

1 

2 

Liquid 

Phosphate-free 

Generic 

2 

2 

3 

Liquid 

Phosphate-based 

HBAT 

5 

3 

4 

Liquid 

Phosphate-based 

Generic 

6 

4 

5 

Powder 

Phosphate-free 

HBAT 

3 

7 

6 

Powder 

Phosphate-free 

Generic 

4 

5 

7 

Powder 

Phosphate- based 

HBAT 

7 

8 

8 

Powder 

Phosphate-based 

Generic 

8 

6 

Note:  The  eight  profiles  represent  all  combinations  of  the  three  attributes,  each  with  two  levels  (2  X  2  X  2). 
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section.  The  preference  for  a  specific  cleanser  product  can  be  directly  calculated  from  the  part-worth 
values.  For  example,  the  preference  for  profile  1  described  previously  (HBAT  phosphate-free  pow¬ 
der)  is  defined  as 

Utility  =  Part-worth  of  HBAT  brand 

+  Part-worth  of  phosphate-free  cleaning  ingredient 
+  Part-worth  of  powder 

With  the  part-worth  estimates,  the  preference  of  an  individual  can  be  estimated  for  any  combination 
of  factors.  Moreover,  the  preference  structure  would  reveal  the  factors)  most  important  in  eter- 
mining  overall  utility  and  product  choice.  The  choices  of  multiple  respondents  could  also  com¬ 
bined  to  represent  the  real-world  competitive  environment 

Estimating  Part-Worths 

How  do  we  estimate  the  part-worths  for  each  level  when  we  have  only  ran  ings  or  ratings  of  the 
profiles?  The  procedure  is  analogous  to  multiple  regression  with  dummy  variables  or  ANOVA, 
although  other  estimation  techniques  are  also  used,  such  as  multinomial  logit  models.  We  should 
note  that  these  calculations  are  done  for  each  respondent  separat  ly.  This  approach  differs 
markedly  from  other  techniques  where  we  deal  with  relationships  across  all  respondents 
or  group  differences.  More  detail  on  the  actual  estimati  n  process  is  provided  for  interested 
readers  in  the  Basic  Stats  appendix  on  the  Web  sites  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or 
www.mvstats.com. 

Table  2  provides  the  estimated  part-worths  f  r  two  respondents  in  our  example.  As  we  can 
see,  each  level  has  a  unique  part-worth  estimate  t  at  reflects  that  level’s  contribution  to  utility  when 
contained  in  a  profile.  In  viewing  part-worths  or  respondent  1 ,  we  can  see  that  Ingredients  seems  to 
be  most  important  because  they  have  the  argest  impact  on  utility  (part-worths).  This  differs  from 
respondent  2,  where  the  largest  estimated  part-worths  relate  to  Form. 


TABLE  2  Estimated  Part-Worths  and  Factor  Importance  for  Respondents  1  and  2 


Responde  t 1 

Respondent  2 

Estimated 

Calculating  Factor 

Estimated 

Calculating  Factor 

Part-Worths 

Importance 

Part-Worths 

Importance 

Estimated 

Range  of 

Factor 

Estimated 

Range  of 

Factor 

Factor  Level 

Part-Worth 

art-Worths 

Importance3 

Part-Worth 

Part-Worths 

Importance3 

Form 

Liquid 

+.756 

1.512 

28.6% 

+1 .612 

3.224 

66.7% 

Powder 

Ingredients 

-.756 

-1 .612 

Phosphate- 

free 

+1.511 

3.022 

57.1% 

+.604 

1.208 

25.0% 

Phosphate- 

based 

-1.511 

-.604 

Brand 

HBAT 

+.378 

.756 

14.3% 

-.20 

.400 

8.3% 

Generic 

-.378 

+.20 

Sum  of  Part- 
Worth  Ranges 

5.290 

4.832 

“Factor  importance  is  equal  to  the  range  of  a  factor  divided  by  the  sum  of  ranges  across  all  factors,  multiplied  by  100  to  get  a  percentage. 
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Determining  Attribute  Importance 

Because  the  part-worth  estimates  are  on  a  common  scale,  we  can  compute  the  relative  importance  of 
each  factor  directly.  The  importance  of  a  factor  is  represented  by  the  range  of  its  levels  (i.e.,  the 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  values)  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  ranges  across  all  lac- 
tors.  This  calculation  provides  a  relative  impact  or  importance  of  each  attribute  based  on  the  size  of 
the  range  of  its  part-worth  estimates.  Factors  with  a  larger  range  for  their  part-worths  have  a  greater 
impact  on  the  calculated  utility  values,  and  thus  are  deemed  of  greater  importance.  The  relative 
importance  scores  across  all  attributes  will  total  100  percent. 

For  example,  for  respondent  1,  the  ranges  of  the  three  attributes  are  1.512  [  7  6  —  (—.756)], 
3.022  [1.511  —  (—1.511)],  and  .756  [.378  —  (—.378)].  The  sum  total  of  ranges  is  5.290.  From  these, 
the  relative  importance  for  the  three  factors  (form,  ingredients,  and  brand)  is  calculated  as 
1.512/5.290,  3.022/5.290,  and  .756/5.290,  or  28.6  percent,  57.1  percent,  an  14.3  percent,  respec¬ 
tively.  We  can  follow  the  same  procedure  for  the  second  respondent  and  c  lculate  the  importance  of 
each  factor,  with  the  results  of  form  (66.7%),  ingredients  (25%),  and  hr  nd  (8.3%).  These  calcula¬ 
tions  for  respondents  1  and  2  are  also  shown  in  Table  2. 


Assessing  Predictive  Accuracy 

To  examine  the  ability  of  this  model  to  predict  th  actual  choices  of  the  respondents,  we  pre¬ 
dict  preference  order  by  summing  the  part-wor  hs  for  the  profiles  and  then  rank-ordering  the 
resulting  scores.  Comparing  the  predicted  pref  rence  order  to  the  respondent’s  actual  preference 
order  assesses  predictive  accuracy.  Note  th  t  the  total  part-worth  values  have  no  real  meaning 
except  as  a  means  of  developing  the  prefe  ence  order  and,  as  such,  are  not  compared  across 
respondents. 

The  calculations  for  both  respondents  for  all  eight  profiles  are  shown  in  Table  3,  along  with 
the  predicted  and  actual  preference  orders.  Let’s  examine  the  results  for  these  respondents  to  under¬ 
stand  how  well  their  preferenc  s  were  represented  by  the  part-worth  estimates: 

•  Respondent  1.  The  estimated  part-worths  predict  the  preference  order  perfectly  for  this 
respondent.  This  result  indicates  that  the  preference  structure  was  successfully  represented  in 
the  part-wort  estimates  and  that  the  respondent  made  choices  consistent  with  the  preference 
structure. 

•  Respond  nt  2.  The  inconsistency  in  rankings  for  respondent  2  prohibits  a  full  representation 
of  h  preference  structure.  For  example,  the  average  rank  for  profiles  with  the  generic 
brand  is  lower  than  those  profiles  with  the  HBAT  brand  (refer  to  Table  3).  This  result  indi¬ 
cates  that,  all  things  being  equal,  the  profiles  with  the  generic  brand  will  be  more  preferred. 
Yet,  examining  the  actual  rank  orders,  this  response  is  not  always  seen.  Profiles  1  and  2  are 
equal  except  for  brand  name,  yet  HBAT  is  more  preferred.  The  same  thing  occurs  for  pro¬ 
files  3  and  4.  However,  the  correct  ordering  (generic  preferred  over  HBAT)  is  seen  for  the 
profile  pairs  of  5-6  and  7-8.  Thus,  the  preference  structure  of  the  part-worths  will  have  a 
difficult  time  predicting  this  choice  pattern.  When  we  compare  the  actual  and  predicted 
rank  orders  (see  Table  3),  we  see  that  respondent  2’s  choices  are  often  incorrectly  predicted, 
but  most  often  miss  by  one  position  due  to  what  is  termed  an  interaction  effect  (discussed  in 
a  later  section). 

As  you  can  see,  the  results  of  a  conjoint  analysis  provide  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  respondent’s  preference  structure.  Estimates  are  made  not  only  of  the  utility  of  each 
level  (e.g..  Brand  X  versus  Brand  Y)  but  of  the  relative  importance  of  factors  as  well 
(e.g..  Ingredients  versus  Brand).  This  provides  a  unique  insight  into  the  choice  process  and  the 
role  of  important  factors. 
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TABLE  3  Predicted  Part-Worth  Totals  for  Each  Profile  and  a  Comparison  of  Actual  and  Estimated 


Preference  Rankings 


Profile  Description 

Part-Worth  Estimates 

Preference  Rankings 

Profile 

Form 

Ingredients 

Brand 

Form 

Ingredients 

Brand 

Total 

Estimated 

Actual 

Respondent  1 

1 

Liquid 

Phosphate-free 

HBAT 

.756 

1.511 

.378 

2.645 

1 

1 

2 

Liquid 

Phosphate-free 

Generic 

.756 

1.511 

-.378 

1.889 

2 

2 

3 

Liquid 

Phosphate- based 

HBAT 

.756 

-1.511 

.378 

-.377 

5 

5 

4 

Liquid 

Phosphate- based 

Generic 

.756 

-1.511 

-.378 

-1.133 

6 

6 

5 

Powder 

Phosphate-free 

HBAT 

-.756 

1.511 

.378 

1.133 

3 

3 

6 

Powder 

Phosphate-free 

Generic 

-.756 

1.511 

-.378 

.377 

4 

4 

7 

Powder 

Phosphate- based 

HBAT 

-.756 

-1.511 

.378 

-1 .889 

7 

7 

8 

Powder 

Phosphate- based 

Generic 

-.756 

-1.511 

-.378 

-2.645 

8 

8 

Respondent  2 

1 

Liquid 

Phosphate-free 

HBAT 

1.612 

.604 

-.200 

2.016 

2 

1 

2 

Liquid 

Phosphate-free 

Generic 

1.612 

.604 

.200 

2.416 

1 

2 

3 

Liquid 

Phosphate- based 

HBAT 

1.612 

-.604 

-.200 

.808 

4 

3 

4 

Liquid 

Phosphate- based 

Generic 

1.612 

-.604 

.200 

1.208 

3 

4 

5 

Powder 

Phosphate-free 

HBAT 

-1 .612 

.604 

-200 

-1.208 

6 

7 

6 

Powder 

Phosphate-free 

Generic 

-1 .612 

.604 

.200 

-.808 

5 

5 

7 

Powder 

Phosphate-based 

HBAT 

-1 .612 

-.604 

-.200 

-2.416 

8 

8 

8 

Powder 

Phosphate-based 

Generic 

-1.612 

-.60 

.200 

-2.016 

7 

6 

THE  MANAGERIAL  USES  OF  CONJOINT  ANALYSIS 

Before  discussing  the  statistical  basis  of  conjoint  analysis,  we  should  understand  the  technique  in 
terms  of  its  role  in  understandi  g  consumer  decision  making  and  providing  a  basis  for  strategy 
development  [98].  The  simple  example  we  just  discussed  presents  some  of  the  basic  benefits  of  con¬ 
joint  analysis.  The  flexibilit  of  conjoint  analysis  gives  rise  to  its  application  in  almost  any  area  in 
which  decisions  are  studied  Conjoint  analysis  assumes  that  any  set  of  objects  (e.g.,  brands,  compa¬ 
nies)  or  concepts  (e  g.,  positioning,  benefits,  images)  is  evaluated  as  a  bundle  of  attributes.  Having 
determined  the  con  r  bution  of  each  factor  to  the  consumer’s  overall  evaluation,  the  researcher  could 
then  proceed  with  the  following: 

1.  Define  the  object  or  concept  with  the  optimum  combination  of  features. 

2  Sh  w  the  relative  contributions  of  each  attribute  and  each  level  to  the  overall  evaluation  of  the 
object. 

3.  Use  estimates  of  purchaser  or  customer  judgments  to  predict  preferences  among  objects  with 
differing  sets  of  features  (other  things  held  constant). 

4.  Isolate  groups  of  potential  customers  who  place  differing  importance  on  the  features  to  define 
high  and  low  potential  segments. 

5.  Identify  marketing  opportunities  by  exploring  the  market  potential  for  feature  combinations 
not  currently  available. 

The  knowledge  of  the  preference  structure  for  each  individual  allows  the  researcher  almost 
unlimited  flexibility  in  examining  both  individual  and  aggregate  reactions  to  a  wide  range  of 
product-  or  service-related  issues.  We  examine  some  of  the  most  popular  applications  later  in  this 
chapter. 
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COMPARING  CONJOINT  ANALYSIS  WITH  OTHER  MULTIVARIATE 
METHODS 

Conjoint  analysis  represents  a  hybrid  type  of  multivariate  technique  for  estimating  dependence 
relationships.  In  one  sense  it  combines  traditional  methods  (i.e.,  regression  and  ANOVA),  yet  it  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  decompositional  in  nature  and  results  can  be  estimated  for  each  respondent 
separately.  It  offers  the  researcher  an  analysis  tool  developed  specifically  to  understand  consumer 
decisions  and  their  preference  structures.  Conjoint  analysis  differs  from  other  multivariate  tech¬ 
niques  in  four  distinct  areas:  (1)  its  decompositional  nature,  (2)  specification  of  the  variate,  (3)  the 
fact  that  estimates  can  be  made  at  the  individual  level,  and  (4)  its  flexibility  in  term  of  relation¬ 
ships  between  dependent  and  independent  variables. 


Compositional  Versus  Decompositional  Techniques 

Many  dependence  multivariate  techniques  are  termed  compositional  models  (e.g.,  discriminant 
analysis  and  many  regression  applications).  With  these  technique  he  researcher  collects  ratings 
from  the  respondent  on  many  product  characteristics  (e.g.,  favora  ility  toward  color,  style,  specific 
features)  and  then  relates  these  ratings  to  some  overall  preference  rating  to  develop  a  predictive 
model.  The  researcher  does  not  know  beforehand  the  rati  gs  n  the  product  characteristics,  but  col¬ 
lects  them  from  the  respondent.  With  regression  and  discr  minant  analysis,  the  respondent’s  ratings 
and  overall  preferences  are  analyzed  to  “compose  the  overall  preference  from  the  respondent’s 
evaluations  of  the  product  on  each  attribute. 

Conjoint  analysis,  a  type  of  decomposi  onal  model,  differs  in  that  the  researcher  needs  to 
know  only  a  respondent’s  overall  preference  fra  profile.  The  values  of  each  attribute  (levels  act  as 
the  values  of  the  independent  variables)  were  already  specified  by  the  researcher  when  the  profile 
was  created.  In  this  way,  conjoin  analysis  can  determine  (decompose)  the  value  of  each 
attribute  using  only  the  overall  preference  measure.  It  should  be  noted  that  conjoint  analysis  does 
share  one  characteristic  with  c  mpositional  models  in  that  the  researcher  does  define  the  set  of 
attributes  to  be  included  in  the  analysis.  Thus,  it  differs  in  this  regard  with  other  decompositional 
models  such  as  MDS  which  do  not  require  specification  of  the  attributes. 


Specifying  th  Conjoint  Variate 

Conjoint  analysis  employs  a  variate  quite  similar  in  form  to  what  is  used  in  other  multivariate  tech¬ 
niques.  T  conjoint  variate  is  a  linear  combination  of  effects  of  the  independent  variables  (levels 
of  ea  h  factor)  on  a  dependent  variable.  The  important  difference  is  that  in  the  conjoint  variate  the 
researcher  specifies  both  the  independent  variables  (factors)  and  their  values  (levels).  The  only 
information  provided  by  the  respondent  is  the  dependent  measure.  The  levels  specified  by  the 
r  searcher  are  then  used  by  conjoint  analysis  to  decompose  the  respondent’s  response  into  effects 
for  each  level,  much  as  is  done  in  regression  analysis  for  each  independent  variable. 

This  feature  illustrates  the  common  characteristics  shared  by  conjoint  analysis  and  experimen¬ 
tation,  whereby  designing  the  project  is  a  critical  step  to  success.  For  example,  if  a  variable  or  effect 
was  not  anticipated  in  the  research  design,  then  it  will  not  be  available  for  analysis.  For  this  reason,  a 
researcher  may  be  tempted  to  include  a  number  of  variables  that  might  be  relevant.  However,  con¬ 
joint  analysis  is  limited  in  the  number  of  variables  it  can  include,  so  the  researcher  cannot  just  include 
additional  questions  to  compensate  for  a  lack  of  clear  conceptualization  of  the  problem. 


Separate  Models  for  Each  Individual 

Conjoint  analysis  differs  from  almost  all  other  multivariate  methods  in  that  it  can  be  carried  out  at  the 
individual  level,  meaning  that  the  researcher  generates  a  separate  model  for  predicting  the  preference 
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structure  of  each  respondent  Most  other  multivariate  methods  use  each  respondent’s  measures  as  a 
single  observation  and  then  perform  the  analysis  using  all  respondents  simultaneously.  In  fact  many 
methods  require  that  a  respondent  provide  only  a  single  observation  (the  assumption  of  independ¬ 
ence)  and  then  develop  a  common  model  for  all  respondents,  fitting  each  respondent  with  varying 
degrees  of  accuracy  (represented  by  the  errors  of  prediction  for  each  observation,  such  as  residuals  in 
regression). 

The  ability  to  estimate  models  for  each  individual  comes  with  the  requirement  however,  that 
consumers  provide  multiple  evaluations  of  differing  profiles.  And  as  the  number  of  factors  and 
levels  increase,  the  required  number  of  profiles  increases  as  well  (see  later  section  for  more  detailed 
discussion).  But  even  the  simplest  situation,  such  as  the  cleanser  example  earlier,  requires  a  subs  an- 
tial  number  of  responses  that  quickly  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  conjoint  task. 

Although  we  have  focused  on  estimates  for  the  individual  (disaggregate),  estimate  can  also 
be  made  for  groups  of  individuals  representing  a  market  segment  or  the  entire  mar  e  (aggregate). 
Each  approach  has  distinct  benefits.  At  the  disaggregate  level,  each  responden  must  rate  enough 
profiles  for  the  analysis  to  be  performed  separately  for  each  person.  Predictive  accuracy  is  calcu¬ 
lated  for  each  person,  rather  than  only  for  the  total  sample.  The  individ  al  results  can  then  be 
aggregated  to  portray  an  overall  (aggregate)  model  as  well. 

Many  times,  however,  the  researcher  selects  an  aggregate  analy  is  method  that  performs  the 
estimation  of  part-worths  for  the  group  of  respondents  as  a  whol  Aggregate  analysis  can  provide 
several  advantages.  First,  it  is  a  means  for  reducing  the  data  ollection  task  so  that  the  number  of 
evaluations  per  person  is  reduced  (discussed  in  later  sec  ons).  Second,  methods  for  estimating 
interactions  between  factors  (e.g.,  choice-based  conjoint)  are  easily  estimated  with  aggregate 
models.  Third,  greater  statistical  efficiency  is  gained  by  using  more  observations  in  the  estimation 
process. 

In  selecting  between  aggregate  and  disaggteg  te  conjoint  analyses,  the  researcher  must  balance 
the  benefits  gained  by  aggregate  methods  vers  s  the  insights  provided  by  the  separate  models  for 
each  respondent  obtained  by  disaggregate  methods. 


Flexibility  in  Types  of  Relationships 

Conjoint  analysis  is  not  limi  ed  at  all  in  the  types  of  relationships  required  between  the  dependent 
and  independent  variables  Most  dependence  methods  assume  that  a  linear  relationship  exists  when 
the  dependent  variable  in  leases  (or  decreases)  in  equal  amounts  for  each  unit  change  in  the  inde¬ 
pendent  variable.  If  any  type  of  nonlinear  relationship  is  to  be  represented,  either  the  model  form 
must  be  modified  r  specialized  variables  must  be  created  (e.g.,  polynomials). 

Conjoint  analysis,  however,  can  make  separate  predictions  for  the  effects  of  each  level  of  the 
independ  nt  variable  and  does  not  assume  the  levels  are  related  at  all.  Conjoint  analysis  can  easily 
handle  nonlinear  relationships — even  the  complex  curvilinear  relationship,  in  which  one  value  is 
posi  ive,  the  next  negative,  and  the  third  positive  again.  Moreover,  the  types  of  relationships  can 
va  y  between  attributes.  As  we  discuss  later,  however,  the  simplicity  and  flexibility  of  conjoint 
analysis  compared  with  the  other  multivariate  methods  are  based  on  a  number  of  assumptions  made 
by  the  researcher. 


DESIGNING  A  CONJOINT  ANALYSIS  EXPERIMENT 

The  researcher  applying  conjoint  analysis  must  make  a  number  of  key  decisions  in  designing 
the  experiment  and  analyzing  its  results.  Figure  1  (stages  1-3)  and  Figure  4  (stages  4—7)  show  the 
general  steps  followed  in  the  design  and  execution  of  a  conjoint  analysis  experiment  The  discussion 
follows  a  six-step  model-building  paradigm. 
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The  decision  process  is  initiated  with  a  specification  of  the  objectives  of  conjoint  analysis. 
Because  conjoint  analysis  is  similar  to  an  experiment,  the  conceptualization  of  the  research  is 
critical  to  its  success.  After  the  defining  the  objectives,  addressing  the  issues  related  to  the  actual 
research  design,  and  evaluating  the  assumptions,  the  discussion  looks  at  how  the  decision 
process  then  considers  the  actual  estimation  of  the  conjoint  results,  the  interpretation  of  the 
results,  and  the  methods  used  to  validate  the  results.  The  discussion  ends  with  an  examination  of 
the  use  of  conjoint  analysis  results  in  further  analyses,  such  as  market  segmentation  and  choice 
simulators. 

Each  of  these  decisions  stems  from  the  research  question  and  the  use  of  conjoint  analysis  as  a 
tool  in  understanding  the  respondent’s  preferences  and  judgment  process.  We  follow  th  s  discussion 


Stage  1 


Stage  2 


Six  or  fewer  attributes  Fewer  than  10  attributes  10  or  more  attributes 


FIGURE  1  Stages  1-3  of  the  Conjoint  Analysis  Decision  Diagrai 


Data  Collection: 


Choosing  a  Presentation  Method 
What  type  of  stimuli  will  be  used? 


Trade-Off  Matrix  Full-Profile  Pairwise  Comparison 
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of  the  model-building  approach  by  examining  two  alternative  conjoint  methodologies  (choice-based 
and  adaptive  conjoint),  which  are  then  compared  to  the  issues  addressed  here  for  traditional  conjoint 
analysis. 


STAGE  1:  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  CONJOINT  ANALYSIS 

As  with  any  statistical  analysis,  the  starting  point  is  the  research  question.  In  understanding 
consumer  decisions,  conjoint  analysis  meets  two  basic  objectives: 

1.  To  determine  the  contributions  of  predictor  variables  and  their  levels  in  the  determination  of 
consumer  preferences.  For  example,  how  much  does  price  contribute  to  the  willingness  to  buy 
a  product?  Which  price  level  is  the  best?  How  much  change  in  the  willi  gness  to  buy  soap  can 
be  accounted  for  by  differences  between  the  levels  of  price? 

2.  To  establish  a  valid  model  of  consumer  judgments.  Valid  models  enable  us  to  predict  the  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  of  any  combination  of  attributes,  even  those  not  originally  evaluated  by 
consumers.  In  doing  so,  the  issues  addressed  include  the  following:  Do  the  respondents’ 
choices  indicate  a  simple  linear  relationship  between  the  predictor  variables  and  choices?  Is  a 
simple  model  of  adding  up  the  value  of  each  attribute  sufficient,  or  do  we  need  to  include 
more  complex  evaluations  of  preference  to  mirror  t  e  judgment  process  adequately? 

The  respondent  reacts  only  to  what  the  resear  h  r  provides  in  terms  of  profiles  (attribute  com¬ 
binations).  Are  these  the  actual  attributes  used  n  airing  a  decision?  Are  other  attributes,  particularly 
attributes  of  a  more  qualitative  nature,  such  a  emotional  reactions,  important  as  well?  These  and 
other  considerations  require  the  research  question  to  be  framed  around  two  major  issues: 

•  Is  it  possible  to  describe  all  the  attributes  that  give  utility  or  value  to  the  product  or  service 
being  studied? 

•  What  are  the  key  attribu  es  involved  in  the  choice  process  for  this  type  of  product  or  service? 

These  questions  need  to  be  resolved  before  proceeding  into  the  design  phase  of  a  conjoint  analysis 
because  they  provide  c  tical  guidance  for  key  decisions  in  each  stage. 

Defining  the  otal  Utility  of  the  Object 

The  researcher  must  first  be  sure  to  define  the  total  utility  of  the  object  To  represent  the  respondent’s 
judgment  process  accurately,  all  attributes  that  potentially  create  or  detract  from  the  overall  utility  of 
the  pr  duct  or  service  should  be  included.  It  is  essential  that  both  positive  and  negative  factors  be 
considered.  First,  by  focusing  on  only  positive  factors  the  research  may  seriously  distort  the  respon¬ 
dents’  judgments.  A  realistic  choice  task  requires  that  the  “good  and  bad”  attributes  be  considered. 
Second,  even  if  the  researcher  omits  the  negative  factors,  respondents  can  subconsciously  employ 
them,  either  explicitly  or  through  association  with  attributes  that  are  included.  In  either  instance,  the 
researcher  has  an  incomplete  view  of  the  factors  that  influenced  the  choice  process. 

Fortunately,  the  omission  of  a  single  factor  typically  can  have  only  a  minimal  impact  on  the 
estimates  for  other  factors  when  using  an  additive  model  [84],  but  the  omission  of  a  key  attribute  may 
still  seriously  distort  the  representation  of  the  preference  structure  and  diminish  predictive  accuracy. 

Specifying  the  Determinant  Factors 

In  addition,  the  researcher  must  be  sure  to  include  all  determinant  factors  (drawn  from  the  concept 
of  determinant  attributes  [5]).  The  goal  is  to  include  the  factors  that  best  differentiate  between  the 
objects.  Many  attributes  considered  to  be  important  may  not  differentiate  in  making  choices 
because  they  do  not  vary  substantially  between  objects. 
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Objectives  of  Conjoint  Analysis 

•  Conjoint  analysis  is  unique  from  other  multivariate  techniques  in  that: 

•  It  is  a  form  of  decompositional  model  that  has  many  elements  of  an  experiment 

•  Consumers  only  provide  overall  preference  rating  for  objects  (stimuli)  created  by  the  researcher 

•  Stimuli  are  created  by  combining  one  level  (value)  from  each  factor  (attribute) 

•  Each  respondent  evaluates  enough  stimuli  so  that  conjoint  results  are  estimated  for  e  ch 
individual 

•  A  "successful"  conjoint  analysis  requires  that  the  researcher: 

•  Accurately  define  all  of  the  attributes  (factors)  that  have  a  positive  and  negative  impact  on 
preference 

•  Apply  the  appropriate  model  of  how  consumers  combine  the  values  of  individua  a  tributes  into 
overall  evaluations  of  an  object 

•  Conjoint  analysis  results  can  be  used  to: 

•  Provide  estimates  of  the  "utility"  of  each  level  within  each  attribute 

•  Define  the  total  utility  of  any  stimuli  so  that  it  can  be  compared  to  oth  r  stimuli  to  predict  con¬ 
sumer  choices  (e.g.,  market  share) 


For  example,  safety  in  automobiles  is  an  important  attribute,  but  it  may  not  be  determinant  in 
most  cases  because  all  cars  meet  strict  government  stand  rds  and  thus  are  considered  safe,  at  least  at 
an  acceptable  level.  However,  other  features,  such  as  gas  mileage,  performance,  or  price,  are 
important  and  much  more  likely  to  be  used  to  de  ide  among  different  car  models.  The  researcher 
should  always  strive  to  identify  the  key  determinant  variables  because  they  are  pivotal  in  the  actual 
judgment  decision. 


STAGE  2:  THE  DESIGN  OF  A  CONJOINT  ANALYSIS 

Having  resolved  the  issues  stemming  from  the  research  objectives,  the  researcher  shifts  attention  to 
the  particular  issues  invol  ed  in  designing  and  executing  the  conjoint  analysis  experiment.  As 
described  in  the  introducto  y  section,  four  issues  face  a  researcher  in  terms  of  research  design: 

1.  Which  of  several  alternative  conjoint  methods  should  be  chosen?  Conjoint  analysis  has 
three  differi  g  approaches  to  collecting  and  analyzing  data,  each  with  specific  benefits  and 
limitatio  s 

2.  With  t  e  conjoint  method  selected,  the  next  issue  centers  on  the  composition  and  design  of  the 
p  ofiles.  What  are  the  factors  and  levels  to  be  used  in  defining  utility?  How  are  they  to  be 
combined  into  profiles? 

3.  A  key  benefit  of  conjoint  analysis  is  its  ability  to  represent  many  types  of  relationships  in  the 
conjoint  variate.  A  crucial  consideration  is  the  type  of  effects  that  are  to  be  included  because 
they  require  modifications  in  the  research  design.  Main  effects,  representing  the  direct  impact 
of  each  attribute,  can  be  augmented  by  interaction  effects,  which  represent  the  unique  impact 
of  various  combinations  of  attributes. 

4.  The  last  issue  relates  to  data  collection,  specifically  the  type  of  preference  measure  to  be  used 
and  the  actual  conjoint  task  faced  by  the  respondent. 

Note  that  the  design  issues  are  perhaps  the  most  important  phase  in  conjoint  analysis.  A  poorly 
designed  study  cannot  be  “fixed”  after  administration  if  design  flaws  are  discovered.  Thus,  the 
researcher  must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  issues  surrounding  construction  and  administration  of 
the  conjoint  experiment 
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Selecting  a  Conjoint  Analysis  Methodology 

After  the  researcher  determines  the  basic  attributes  that  constitute  the  utility  of  the  product  or 
service  (object),  a  fundamental  question  must  be  resolved:  Which  of  the  three  basic  conjoint 
methodologies  (traditional  conjoint,  adaptive  conjoint,  or  choice-based  conjoint)  should  be 
used  [74]? 

The  choice  of  conjoint  methodologies  revolves  around  the  basic  characteristics  of  the 
proposed  research:  number  of  attributes  handled,  level  of  analysis,  choice  task,  and  the  permitted 
model  form.  Table  4  compares  the  three  methodologies  on  these  considerations.  As  portrayed  in 
the  earlier  example,  traditional  conjoint  analysis  is  characterized  by  a  simple  additive  model 
generally  containing  up  to  nine  factors  estimated  for  each  individual.  A  respond  nt  evaluates 
profiles  constructed  with  selected  levels  from  each  attribute.  Although  this  format  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  conjoint  studies  for  many  years,  two  additional  methodologie  have  been  developed 
in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  certain  design  issues.  The  adaptive  conjoint  method  was  developed 
specifically  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  factors  (many  times  p  o  30),  which  would  not  be 
feasible  in  traditional  conjoint  analysis.  It  employs  a  compute  iz  d  process  that  adapts  the 
profiles  shown  to  a  respondent  as  the  choice  task  proceeds.  Moreover,  the  profiles  can  be 
composed  of  subsets  of  attributes,  thus  allowing  for  many  m  re  attributes.  The  choice-based 
conjoint  approach  employs  a  unique  form  of  presenting  pro  iles  in  sets  (choose  one  profile  from 
a  set  of  profiles)  rather  than  one  by  one.  Due  to  the  mor  complicated  task,  the  number  of  factors 
included  is  more  limited,  but  the  approach  does  alio  for  inclusion  of  interactions  and  can  be 
estimated  at  the  aggregate  or  individual  level. 

Many  times  the  research  objectives  e  te  situations  not  handled  well  by  traditional 
conjoint  analysis,  thus  the  use  of  these  lte  native  methodologies.  The  issues  of  establishing 
the  number  of  attributes  and  selecti  g  the  model  form  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
the  following  section,  focusing  on  traditional  conjoint  analysis.  Then,  the  unique  character¬ 
istics  of  the  two  other  methodologies  are  addressed  in  subsequent  sections.  The  researcher 
should  note  that  the  basic  issue  discussed  in  this  section  apply  to  the  two  other  methodologies 
as  well. 

Designing  Profiles:  Selecting  and  Defining  Factors  and  Levels 

The  experimental  f  undations  of  conjoint  analysis  place  great  importance  on  the  design  of  the  pro¬ 
files  evaluated  by  respondents.  The  design  involves  specifying  the  conjoint  variate  by  selecting  the 
factors  an  levels  to  be  included  in  constructing  the  profiles.  Other  issues  relate  to  the  general 


TABLE  4  A  Comp  rison  of  Alternative  Conjoint  Methodologies 


Conjoint  Methodology 

Characte  istic 

Traditional  Conjoint 

Adaptive/Hybrid 

Conjoint 

Choice- Based 
Conjoint 

Upper  Limit  on  Number 
of  Attributes 

9 

30 

6 

Level  of  Analysis 

Individual 

Individual 

Aggregate  or  Individual 

Model  Form 

Additive 

Additive 

Additive  +  Interaction 

Choice  Task 

Evaluating  Full-Profiles 

One  at  a  Time 

Rating  Profile  Containing 
Subsets  of  Attributes 

Choice  Between  Sets 
of  Profiles 

Data  Collection 

Format 

Any  Format 

Generally 

Computer-Based 

Any  Format 
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character  of  both  factors,  and  levels  as  well  as  considerations  are  specific  to  each.  These  design 
issues  are  important,  because  they  affect  the  effectiveness  of  the  profiles  in  the  task,  the  accuracy 
of  the  results,  and  ultimately  their  managerial  relevance. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FACTORS  AND  LEVELS  Before  discussing  the  specific  issues 
relating  to  factors  or  levels,  characteristics  applicable  to  the  specification  of  factors  and  levels 
should  be  addressed.  When  operationalizing  factors  or  levels,  the  researcher  should  ensure  that  the 
measures  are  both  communicable  and  actionable. 

Communicable  Measures.  First,  the  factors  and  levels  must  be  easily  communicated  for  a 
realistic  evaluation.  Traditional  methods  of  administration  (pencil  and  paper  or  computer)  lim  t  the 
types  of  factors  that  can  be  included.  For  example,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  actual  fragrance  of  a 
perfume  or  the  “feel”  of  a  hand  lotion.  Written  descriptions  do  not  capture  sensor  effects  well 
unless  the  respondent  sees  the  product  firsthand,  smells  the  fragrance,  or  uses  the  lot  on.  If  respon¬ 
dents  are  unsure  as  to  the  nature  of  the  attributes  being  used,  then  the  results  a  e  n  t  a  true  reflection 
of  their  preference  structure. 

One  attempt  to  bring  a  more  realistic  portrayal  of  sensory  charact  ri  tics  that  may  have  been 
excluded  in  the  past  involves  specific  forms  of  conjoint  developed  to  employ  virtual  reality  [83]  or 
to  engage  the  entire  range  of  sensory  and  multimedia  effects  in  describing  the  product  or  service 
[43, 57,  94],  Regardless  of  whether  these  approaches  are  used  the  researcher  must  always  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  communicability  of  the  attributes  and  levels  us  d. 

Actionable  Measures.  The  factors  and  levels  also  must  be  capable  of  being  put  into  prac¬ 
tice,  meaning  the  attributes  must  be  distinct  and  repre  ent  a  concept  that  can  be  implemented  pre¬ 
cisely.  Researchers  should  avoid  using  attributes  that  are  hard  to  specify  or  quantify,  such  as 
overall  quality  or  convenience.  A  fundamental  asp  ct  of  conjoint  analysis  is  that  respondents  trade 
off  between  attributes  in  evaluating  a  profil  If  hey  are  uncertain  as  to  how  one  attribute  compares 
to  another  attribute  (e.g.,  one  more  precis  ly  defined  than  the  other),  then  the  task  cannot  reflect 
the  actual  preference  structure.  Likewis  levels  should  not  be  specified  in  imprecise  terms,  such  as 
low,  moderate,  or  high.  These  specifications  are  imprecise  because  of  the  perceptual  differences 
among  individuals  as  to  what  th  y  actually  mean  (as  compared  with  actual  differences  as  to  how 
they  feel  about  them). 

If  factors  cannot  b  fined  more  precisely,  the  researcher  may  use  a  two-stage  process. 
A  preliminary  conjoin  st  dy  defines  profiles  in  terms  of  more  global  or  imprecise  factors  (quality 
or  convenience).  Th  n  the  factors  identified  as  important  in  the  preliminary  study  are  included  in  the 
larger  study  in  m  re  precise  terms. 

SPECIFICAT  ON  ISSUES  REGARDING  FACTORS  Having  selected  the  attributes  to  be  included  as 
factors  and  ensured  that  the  measures  will  be  communicable  and  actionable,  the  researcher  still 
must  address  three  issues  specific  to  defining  factors:  the  number  of  factors  to  be  included, 
m  lticollinearity  among  the  factors,  and  the  unique  role  of  price  as  a  factor.  Specification  of 
factors  is  a  critical  phase  of  research  design  because  once  a  factor  is  included  in  a  conjoint  analy¬ 
sis  choice  task,  it  cannot  be  removed  from  the  analysis.  Respondents  always  evaluate  sets  of 
attributes  collectively.  Removal  of  an  attribute  in  the  estimation  of  the  part-worths  will  invalidate 
the  conjoint  analysis. 

Number  of  Factors.  The  number  of  factors  included  in  the  analysis  affects  the  statistical 
efficiency  and  reliability  of  the  results.  Two  limits  come  into  play  when  considering  the  number  of 
factors  to  be  included  in  the  study. 

First,  adding  factors  to  a  conjoint  study  always  increases  the  minimum  number  of  profiles  in  the 
conjoint  design.  This  requirement  is  similar  to  those  encountered  in  regression  where  the  number  of 
observations  must  exceed  the  number  of  estimated  coefficients.  A  conjoint  design  with  only  a  couple  of 
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factors  is  fairly  simple,  but  the  addition  of  factors  can  quickly  male  it  a  quite  complex  and  arduous  task 
for  the  respondent  The  minimum  number  of  profiles  that  must  be  evaluated  by  each  respondent  is: 

Minimum  number  of  profiles  =  Total  number  of  levels  across  all  factors 

—  Number  of  factors  +  1 

For  example,  a  conjoint  analysis  with  five  factors  with  three  levels  each  (a  total  of  15  levels)  would 
need  a  minimum  of  11  (15—5  +  1)  profiles. 

Even  though  it  might  seem  that  increasing  the  number  of  factors  would  reduce  the  number  of  pro¬ 
files  required  (i.e.,  the  number  of  factors  is  subtracted  in  the  preceding  equation),  remember  that  each  lac- 
tor  must  have  at  least  two  levels  (and  many  times  more),  such  that  an  additional  fact  r  will  always 
increase  the  number  of  profiles.  Thus,  in  the  previous  example,  adding  one  additio  a  factor  with  three 
levels  would  necessitate  at  least  two  additional  profiles.  Some  evidence  indicat  s  at  traditional  conjoint 
analysis  techniques  can  employ  a  larger  number  of  attributes  (20  or  so)  th  n  originally  thought  [82],  As 
we  will  discuss  later,  some  techniques  have  been  developed  to  sped  ic  lly  handle  large  numbers  of 
attributes  with  spedalized  designs.  Even  in  these  situations,  the  resear  her  is  cautioned  to  ensure  that  no 
matter  how  many  attributes  are  included,  it  does  not  present  too  complex  a  task  for  the  respondent 

Second,  the  number  of  profiles  also  must  increase  when  modeling  a  more  complex  relation¬ 
ship,  such  as  the  case  of  adding  interaction  terms.  So  e  reductions  in  profiles  are  possible  by 
specialized  conjoint  designs,  but  the  increased  number  of  parameters  to  be  estimated  requires  either 
a  larger  number  of  profiles  or  a  reduction  in  the  re  iability  of  parameters. 

It  is  especially  important  to  note  that  conjoint  analysis  differs  from  other  multivariate  analy¬ 
ses  in  that  the  need  for  more  profiles  described  above  cannot  be  fixed  by  adding  more  respondents. 
In  conjoint  analysis,  each  respondent  gene  ates  the  required  number  of  observations,  and  therefore 
file  required  number  of  stimuli  is  constant  no  matter  how  many  respondents  are  analyzed. 
Specialized  forms  of  estimation  estim  te  aggregate  models  across  individuals,  thus  requiring  fewer 
stimuli  per  respondent,  but  in  th  se  ases  the  fundamental  concept  of  obtaining  conjoint  estimates 
for  each  respondent  is  elimina  e  We  will  discuss  these  options  in  greater  detail  in  a  later  section. 

Interattribute  C  rrelation.  A  critical  issue  that  many  times  goes  undetected  unless  the 
researcher  carefully  examines  all  of  the  profiles  in  the  conjoint  design  is  the  correlation  among 
factors  (known  as  i  terattribute  or  environmental  correlation).  In  practical  terms,  the  presence  of 
correlated  facto  s  denotes  a  lack  of  conceptual  independence  among  the  factors.  We  first  examine 
the  effects  of  interattribute  correlation  on  the  conjoint  design  and  then  discuss  several  remedies. 

Wh  n  two  or  more  factors  are  correlated,  two  direct  outcomes  occur.  First,  as  in  many  other 
multivariate  techniques,  particularly  multiple  regression,  the  parameter  estimates  are  affected. 
Amo  g  the  more  problematic  effects  is  the  inability  to  obtain  reliable  estimates  due  to  the  lack  of 
uniqueness  for  each  level. 

Perhaps  the  more  important  effect  is  the  creation  of  unbelievable  combinations  of  two  or  more 
factors  that  can  distort  the  conjoint  design.  This  issue  typically  occurs  in  two  situations.  The  first  is 
when  two  attributes  are  negatively  correlated,  such  that  consumers  expect  that  high  levels  of  one 
factor  should  be  matched  with  low  levels  of  another  factor.  Yet  when  levels  from  each  are  combined 
in  the  conjoint  task,  the  profiles  are  not  realistic.  The  problem  lies  not  in  the  levels  themselves  but  in 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  realistically  be  paired  in  all  combinations,  which  is  required  for  parameter 
estimation.  A  simple  example  of  unbelievable  combinations  is  for  horsepower  and  gas  mileage. 
Although  both  attributes  are  quite  valid  when  considered  separately,  many  combinations  of  their 
levels  are  not  believable.  What  is  the  realism  of  an  automobile  with  the  highest  levels  of  both  horse¬ 
power  and  gas  mileage?  Moreover,  why  would  anyone  consider  an  automobile  with  the  lowest 
levels  of  horsepower  and  gas  mileage? 

The  second  situation  where  unbelievable  combinations  are  formed  occurs  when  one  factor 
indicates  presence/absence  of  a  feature  and  another  attribute  indicates  amount.  In  this  situation  the 
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conjoint  task  includes  profiles  denoting  that  a  feature  is  available/unavailable,  with  a  second  factor 
indicating  the  amount  Again,  each  factor  is  plausible  when  considered  separately,  yet  when  combined 
create  profiles  that  are  not  possible  and  cannot  be  used  in  the  analysis.  An  example  of  the  problems 
caused  by  a  presence/absence  factor  is  when  one  factor  indicates  the  presence/absence  of  a  price  dis¬ 
count  and  the  second  factor  indicates  the  amount  of  the  discount  The  problem  comes  whenever  profiles 
are  constructed  that  indicate  the  absence  of  a  price  discount  yet  the  second  factor  specifies  an  amount 
Including  a  level  with  the  amount  of  zero  only  increases  the  problem,  because  now  included  profiles  may 
indicate  a  price  discount  with  the  amount  of  zero.  The  result  in  each  situation  is  an  implausible  profile. 

Even  though  a  researcher  would  always  like  to  avoid  an  environmental  correlation  among 
factors,  in  some  cases  the  attributes  are  essential  to  the  conjoint  analysis  and  must  be  inclu  ed. 
When  the  correlated  factors  are  retained,  the  researcher  has  three  basic  remedies  to  over  ome  the 
unrealistic  profiles  included  in  the  conjoint  design. 

The  most  direct  remedy  is  to  create  superattributes  that  combine  the  aspec  s  of  correlated 
attributes.  I  lere  the  researcher  takes  the  two  factors  and  creates  new  levels  tha  re  resent  realistic 
amounts  of  both  attributes.  It  is  important  to  note  that  when  these  superatt  ib  tes  are  added  they 
should  be  made  as  actionable  and  specific  as  possible.  If  it  is  not  possibl  to  define  the  broader 
factor  with  the  necessary  level  of  specificity,  then  the  researchers  may  be  fo  ced  to  eliminate  one  of 
the  original  factors  from  the  design. 

In  our  example  of  horsepower  and  gas  mileage,  perhaps  a  lac  r  of  “performance”  could  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  In  this  instance  levels  of  performance  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  horsepower  and  gas  mileage, 
but  as  realistic  combinations  in  a  single  factor.  As  an  example  of  positively  correlated  attributes,  factors 
of  store  layout,  lighting,  and  decor  may  be  better  address  d  by  a  single  concept,  such  as  “store  atmos¬ 
phere.”  This  factor  designation  avoids  the  unrealistic  pr  fi  es  of  high  levels  of  layout  and  lighting,  but 
low  levels  of  decor  (along  with  other  equally  unbelievable  combinations).  When  a  presence/absence 
factor  is  utilized  with  another  factor  indicating  amo  nt,  the  most  direct  approach  is  to  combine  them 
into  a  single  factor,  with  the  levels  including  zero  to  indicate  the  absence  of  the  attribute. 

A  second  approach  involves  refined  xperimental  designs  and  estimation  techniques  that  cre¬ 
ate  nearly  orthogonal  profiles,  which  c  n  be  used  to  eliminate  any  unbelievable  profiles  resulting 
from  interattribute  correlation  [102],  Here  the  researcher  can  specify  which  combinations  of  levels 
(known  as  prohibited  pairs)  or  even  profiles  of  the  orthogonal  design  are  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
conjoint  design,  thus  presenting  respondents  only  with  believable  profiles.  However,  the  danger  in 
this  approach  is  that  poorly  designed  profiles  will  result  in  so  large  a  number  of  unacceptable  pro¬ 
files  that  one  or  more  f  e  correlated  factors  are  effectively  eliminated  from  the  study,  which  then 
affects  the  part-wor  h  es  imates  for  that  and  all  other  factors. 

The  third  em  dy  is  to  constrain  the  estimation  of  part-worths  to  conform  to  a  prespecified 
relationship.  These  constraints  can  be  between  factors  as  well  as  pertaining  to  the  levels  within  any 
single  factor  [100,  106].  Again,  however,  the  researcher  is  placing  restrictions  on  the  estimation 
process  which  may  produce  poor  estimates  of  the  preference  structures. 

Of  the  three  remedies  discussed,  the  creation  of  superattributes  is  the  conceptually  superior 
appro  ch  because  it  preserves  the  basic  structure  of  the  conjoint  analysis.  The  other  two  remedies, 
which  add  significant  complexify  to  the  design  and  estimation  of  the  conjoint  analysis,  should  be 
onsidered  only  after  the  more  direct  remedy  has  been  attempted. 

The  Unique  Role  of  Price  as  a  Factor.  Price  is  a  factor  included  in  many  conjoint  studies  because 
it  represents  a  distinct  component  of  value  for  many  products  or  services  being  studied.  Price,  however, 
is  not  like  other  factors  in  its  relationship  to  other  factors  [50].  We  will  first  discuss  the  unique  features 
of  price  and  then  address  the  approaches  for  the  inclusion  of  price  into  a  conjoint  analysis. 

Price  is  a  principal  element  in  any  assessment  of  value  and  thus  an  attribute  ideally  suited  to 
the  trade-off  nature  of  conjoint  analysis.  However,  it  is  this  basic  nature  of  being  an  inherent 
trade-off  that  creates  several  issues  with  its  inclusion.  The  most  basic  issue  is  that  in  many,  if  not 
most  instances,  price  has  a  high  degree  of  interattribute  correlation  with  other  factors.  For  many 
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attributes,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  attribute  is  associated  with  an  increase  in  price,  and  a 
decreasing  price  level  may  be  unrealistic  (e.g.,  the  price-quality  relationship).  The  result  is  one  or 
more  profiles  that  are  inappropriate  for  inclusion  in  the  conjoint  design  (see  earlier  discussion  of 
interattribute  correlation  for  possible  remedies). 

Secondly,  many  times  price  is  included  in  the  attempt  to  represent  value — the  trade-off 
between  the  utility  you  get  (the  positive  factors  of  quality,  reliability,  etc.)  versus  what  you  must 
give  up;  that  is,  price.  Most  times  utility  is  defined  by  many  factors  whereas  price  is  defined  by  only 
one  factor.  As  a  result,  just  due  to  the  disparate  number  of  factors  there  may  be  a  decrease  in  the 
importance  of  price  [77]. 

Finally,  price  may  interact  (i.e.,  have  different  effects  for  differing  levels)  when  combined  with 
other  factors,  particularly  more  intangible  factors,  such  as  brand  name.  An  example  i  that  a  certain 
price  level  has  different  meanings  for  different  brands  [50,  77],  one  that  applies  t  a  premium  brand 
and  another  for  a  discount  brand.  We  discuss  the  concept  of  interactions  late  i  his  chapter. 

All  of  these  unique  features  of  price  as  a  factor  should  not  cause  researcher  to  avoid  the  use 
of  price,  but  instead  to  anticipate  the  impacts  and  adjust  the  design  and  interpretation  as  required. 
First,  explicit  forms  of  conjoint  analysis,  such  as  conjoint  value  a  alysis  (CVA),  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  occasions  in  which  the  focus  is  on  price  [92],  Moreover  if  interactions  of  price  and  other 
factors  are  considered  important,  methods  such  as  choice-bas  d  conjoint  or  multistage  analyses  [77, 
81,  112]  provide  quantitative  estimates  of  these  relationships.  Even  if  no  specific  adjustment  is 
made,  the  researcher  should  consider  these  issues  i  the  definition  of  the  price  levels  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  results. 

SPECIFICATION  ISSUES  REGARDING  LEVELS  The  specification  of  levels  is  a  critical  aspect  of 
conjoint  analysis  because  the  levels  are  h  actual  measures  used  to  form  the  profiles.  Thus,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  actionable  and  commu  icable,  research  has  shown  that  the  number  of  levels,  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  number  of  levels  between  fa  tors,  and  the  range  of  the  levels  within  a  factor  all  have  distinct 
effects  on  the  evaluations. 

Number  and  Balance  of  Levels.  The  estimated  relative  importance  of  a  variable  tends  to 
increase  as  the  number  of  levels  increases,  even  if  the  end  points  stay  the  same  [52,  71,  110,  117, 
118].  Known  as  the  “number  of  levels  effect,”  the  refined  categorization  calls  attention  to  the  attri¬ 
bute  and  causes  co  sumers  to  focus  on  that  factor  more  than  on  others.  Thus,  researchers  should 
attempt  as  be  t  a  possible  to  balance  or  equalize  the  number  of  levels  across  factors  so  as  to  not  bias 
the  conjoint  task  in  favor  of  factors  with  more  levels.  If  the  relative  importance  of  factors  is  known 
a  priori,  t  en  the  researcher  may  wish  to  expand  the  levels  of  the  more  important  factors  to  avoid  a 
diluti  n  of  importance  and  to  capture  additional  information  on  the  more  important  factors  [116]. 

Range  of  Levels.  The  range  (low  to  high)  of  the  levels  should  be  set  somewhat  outside  exist¬ 
ing  values  but  not  at  an  unbelievable  level.  This  range  should  include  all  levels  of  interest  because 
the  results  should  never  be  extrapolated  beyond  the  levels  defined  for  an  attribute  [77].  Although 
this  practice  helps  to  reduce  interattribute  correlation,  it  also  can  reduce  believability  if  the  levels  are 
set  too  extreme.  Levels  that  are  impractical,  unbelievable,  or  that  would  never  be  used  in  realistic 
situations  can  artificially  affect  the  results  and  should  be  eliminated. 

Before  excluding  a  level,  however,  the  researcher  must  ensure  that  it  is  truly  unacceptable, 
because  many  times  people  select  products  or  services  that  have  what  they  term  unacceptable  levels.  If 
an  unacceptable  level  is  found  after  the  experiment  has  been  administered,  the  recommended  solutions 
are  either  to  eliminate  all  profiles  that  have  unacceptable  levels  or  to  reduce  part-worth  estimates  of  the 
offending  level  to  such  a  low  level  that  any  objects  containing  that  level  will  not  be  chosen. 

For  example,  assume  that  in  the  normal  course  of  business  activity,  the  range  of  prices  varies 
about  10  percent  around  the  average  market  price.  If  a  price  level  50  percent  lower  was  included,  but 
would  not  realistically  be  offered,  its  inclusion  would  markedly  distort  the  results.  Respondents 
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would  logically  be  most  favorable  to  such  a  price  level.  When  the  part-worth  estimates  are  made  and 
the  importance  of  price  is  calculated,  price  will  artificially  appear  more  important  than  it  would 
actually  be  in  day-to-day  decisions. 

Specifying  the  Basic  Model  Form 

For  conjoint  analysis  to  explain  a  respondent’s  preference  structure  based  only  on  overall  evalu¬ 
ations  of  a  set  of  profiles,  the  researcher  must  make  two  key  decisions  regarding  the  underlying  con¬ 
joint  model:  specifying  the  composition  rule  to  be  used  and  selecting  the  type  of  relationships 
between  part-worth  estimates.  These  decisions  affect  both  the  design  of  the  profiles  and  the  analy  is 
of  respondent  evaluations. 

THE  COMPOSITION  RULE:  SELECTING  AN  ADDITIVE  VERSUS  AN  INTERACTIVE  ODEL  The 

most  wide-ranging  decision  by  the  researcher  involves  the  specification  o  the  respondent’s 
composition  rule.  The  composition  rule  describes  how  the  researcher  postulates  hat  the  respondent 
combines  the  part-worths  of  the  factors  to  obtain  overall  worth  or  utili  y  I  is  a  critical  decision 
because  it  defines  the  basic  nature  of  the  preference  structure  that  will  b  e  timated.  In  the  following 
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Designing  the  Conjoint  Task 

•  Researchers  must  select  one  of  three  methodo  gies  based  on  number  of  attributes,  choice  task 
requirements,  and  assumed  consumer  mod  I  of  choice: 

•  Traditional  methods  are  best  suited  when  the  number  of  attributes  is  less  than  10,  results  are 
desired  for  each  individual,  and  the  simplest  model  of  consumer  choice  is  applicable 

•  Adaptive  methods  are  best  suited  when  larger  numbers  of  attributes  are  involved  (up  to  30),  but 
require  computer-based  interviews 

•  Choice-based  methods  are  considered  the  most  realistic,  can  model  more  complex  models  of 
consumer  choice,  and  have  become  the  most  popular,  but  are  generally  limited  to  six  or  fewer 
attributes 

•  The  researcher  faces  f  ndamental  trade-off  in  the  number  of  factors  included: 

•  Increase  them  to  better  reflect  the  "utility"  of  the  object 

•  Minimize  th  m  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  the  respondent's  conjoint  task  and  allow  use  of  any 
of  the  three  methods 

•  Specifying  f  dors  (attributes)  and  levels  (values)  of  each  fador  must  ensure  that: 

•  Fador  and  levels  are  distind  influences  on  preference  defined  in  objedive  terms  with  minimal 
ambiguity,  thereby  generally  eliminating  emotional  or  aesthetic  elements 

dors  generally  have  the  same  number  of  levels 

•  Interattribute  correlations  (e.g.,  acceleration  and  gas  mileage)  may  be  present  at  minimal  levels 
(.20  or  less)  for  realism,  but  higher  levels  must  be  accommodated  by: 

•  Creating  a  superattribute  (e.g.,  performance) 

•  Specifying  prohibited  pairs  in  the  analysis  to  eliminate  unrealistic  stimuli  (e.g.,  fast  accelera¬ 
tion  and  outstanding  gas  mileage) 

•  Constraining  the  model  estimation  to  conform  to  prespecified  relationships 

•  Price  requires  special  attention  because: 

•  It  generally  has  interattribute  correlations  with  most  other  attributes  (e.g.,  price-quality  rela¬ 
tionship) 

•  It  uniquely  represents  in  many  situations  what  is  traded  off  in  cost  for  the  objed 

•  Substantial  interadions  with  other  variables  may  require  choice-based  conjoint  or  multistage 
conjoint  methods 
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section,  we  discuss  the  basic  elements  of  the  most  common  composition  rule — the  additive  model — 
and  then  address  the  issues  involved  in  the  addition  of  other  forms  of  part-worth  relationships  known 
as  interaction  terms. 

The  Additive  Model.  The  most  common  and  basic  composition  rule  is  an  additive  model.  It 
assumes  the  respondent  simply  adds  the  values  for  each  attribute  (i.e.,  the  part-worths  of  the  levels) 
to  get  the  total  value  for  a  profile.  Thus,  the  total  utility  of  any  defined  profile  is  simply  the  sum  of 
the  part-worths. 

For  example,  let  us  assume  that  a  product  has  two  factors  (1  and  2),  each  with  two  levels  each 
(A,  B  and  C,  D).  The  part-worths  of  factor  1  have  been  estimated  at  2  and  4  (levels  A  and  B),  and 
factor  2  has  part-worth  values  of  3  and  5  (levels  C  and  D).  We  can  then  calculate  he  otal  utility  of 
the  four  possible  profiles  as  follows: 


Profile 

Levels  Defining  Profile 

Additive  Model  Part-Worths 

Total  Utility 

1 

A  and  C 

2  +  3 

5 

2 

A  and  D 

2  +  5 

7 

3 

B  and  C 

4  3 

7 

4 

B  and  D 

4  +  5 

9 

The  additive  model  typically  accounts  for  the  majority  (up  to  80%  or  90%)  of  the  variation  in  pref¬ 
erence  in  almost  all  cases,  and  it  suffices  for  mo  applications.  It  is  also  the  basic  model  underlying 
both  traditional  and  adaptive  conjoint  analysis  (see  Table  4). 

Adding  Interaction  Effects.  The  composition  rule  using  interaction  effects  is  similar  to  the 
additive  form  in  that  it  assumes  the  co  sumo-  sums  the  part-worths  to  get  an  overall  total  across  the 
set  of  attributes.  It  differs  in  that  t  a  ows  for  certain  combinations  of  levels  to  be  more  or  less  than 
just  their  sum.  The  interactive  omposition  rule  corresponds  to  the  statement,  “The  whole  is  greater 
(or  less)  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.”  Let’s  revisit  one  of  our  earlier  examples  to  see  how  interaction 
effects  impact  utility  sc  res. 

In  our  industrial  cleanser  example,  let  us  examine  the  results  for  respondent  2  (refer  back  to 
Table  3).  In  the  es  imated  part-worths,  the  Generic  brand  was  preferred  over  HBAT,  phosphate- 
free  over  pho  pha  e-based  ingredients,  and  liquid  over  powder  form.  But  the  respondent’s  results 
are  not  always  this  consistent.  As  discussed  earlier,  for  profiles  5  through  8  the  respondent  always 
preferred  ofiles  with  the  Generic  brand  over  profiles  with  the  HBAT  brand,  all  other  things  held 
cons  ant  But  the  reverse  is  true  with  profiles  1  through  4.  What  differs  between  these  two  sets  of 
profi  es?  Looking  at  Table  3  we  see  that  profiles  1-4  contain  the  liquid  form,  whereas  profiles 
5-8  contain  the  powder  form.  Thus,  it  looks  like  respondent  2’s  preferences  for  brand  differ 
depending  whether  the  profile  contains  a  liquid  or  powder  form.  In  this  case,  we  say  that  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  Brand  and  Form  interact,  such  that  one  or  more  combinations  of  these  factors  result  in 
much  higher  or  lower  ratings  than  expected.  Without  including  this  interaction  effect  the  esti¬ 
mated  and  actual  preference  rankings  will  not  match. 

With  the  ability  of  interaction  terms  to  add  generalizability  to  the  composition  rule,  why  not 
use  the  interactive  model  in  all  cases?  The  addition  of  interaction  terms  does  have  some  drawbacks 
that  must  be  considered.  First,  each  interaction  term  requires  an  additional  part-worth  estimate  with 
at  least  one  additional  profile  for  each  respondent  to  evaluate.  Unless  the  researcher  knows  exactly 
which  interaction  terms  to  estimate,  the  number  of  profiles  rises  dramatically.  Moreover,  if  respon¬ 
dents  do  not  utilize  an  interactive  model,  estimating  the  additional  interaction  terms  in  the  conjoint 
variate  reduces  the  statistical  efficiency  (more  part-worth  estimates)  of  the  estimation  process  as 
well  as  making  the  conjoint  task  more  arduous.  Second,  from  a  practical  perspective,  interactions 
(when  present)  predict  substantially  less  variance  than  the  additive  effects,  most  often  not  exceeding 
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a  5-  to  10-percent  increase  in  explained  variance.  Interaction  terms  are  most  likely  to  be  substantial 
in  cases  for  which  attributes  are  less  tangible,  particularly  when  aesthetic  or  emotional  reactions 
play  a  large  role.  Thus,  in  many  instances  the  increased  predictive  power  will  be  minimal. 

The  researcher  must  balance  the  potential  for  increased  explanation  from  interaction  terms 
with  the  negative  consequences  from  adding  interaction  terms.  The  interaction  term  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  when  the  researcher  can  hypothesize  that  “unexplained”  portions  of  utility  are  associated  with 
only  certain  levels  of  an  attribute.  Interested  readers  are  referred  to  the  Web  sites 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com  for  a  more  detailed  examination  of  how  to 
identify  interactions  terms  and  their  impact  on  part-worth  estimates  and  predictive  accuracy. 

Selecting  the  Model  Type.  The  choice  of  a  composition  rule  (additive  only  or  with  int  tac¬ 
tion  effects)  determines  the  types  and  number  of  treatments  or  profiles  that  the  respo  dent  must 
evaluate,  along  with  the  form  of  estimation  method  used.  As  discussed  earlier,  trade  oils  between 
the  two  approaches  need  to  be  considered.  An  additive  form  requires  fewer  evalua  ions  from  the 
respondent,  and  it  is  easier  to  obtain  estimates  for  the  part-worths.  However,  the  interactive  form  is 
a  more  accurate  representation  when  respondents  utilize  more  complex  decis  on  rules  in  evaluating 
a  product  or  service.  This  choice  must  be  made  before  the  data  is  collected  in  order  to  design  the  set 
of  profiles  correctly. 

SELECTING  THE  PART-WORTH  RELATIONSHIP:  LINEAR,  QUADRATIC,  OR  SEPARATE  PART- 
WORTHS  The  flexibility  of  conjoint  analysis  in  handling  diff  r  nt  types  of  variables  comes  from 
the  assumptions  the  researcher  makes  regarding  the  relation  h  ps  of  the  part-worths  within  a  foctor. 
In  making  decisions  about  the  composition  rule,  the  rese  rcher  decides  how  factors  relate  to  one 
another  in  the  respondent’s  preference  structure.  In  ef  ning  the  type  of  part-worth  relationship,  the 
researcher  focuses  on  how  the  levels  of  a  factor  a  related. 

Types  of  Part-Worth  Relationships.  Conjoint  analysis  gives  the  researcher  three  alternatives, 
ranging  from  the  most  restrictive  (a  linear  elationship)  to  the  least  restrictive  (separate  part-worths), 
with  the  ideal  point,  or  quadratic  model,  falling  in  between.  Figure  2  illustrates  the  differences 
among  the  three  types  of  relationships. 

The  linear  model  is  the  simplest  yet  most  restricted  form,  because  we  estimate  only  a  single 
part-worth  (similar  to  a  regression  coefficient),  which  is  multiplied  by  the  level’s  value  to  arrive  at  a 
part-worth  value  for  each  level.  In  the  quadratic  form,  also  known  as  the  ideal  model,  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  strict  linearity  is  elaxed,  so  that  we  have  a  simple  curvilinear  relationship.  The  curve  can 
turn  either  upward  r  downward.  Finally,  the  separate  part-worth  form  (often  referred  to  simply  as 
the  part-worth  form)  is  the  most  general,  allowing  for  separate  estimates  for  each  level.  When  using 
separate  part-worths,  the  number  of  estimated  values  is  the  highest  because  a  separate  parameter  is 
estimated  for  each  level. 


FIGURE  2  Three  Bask  Types  of  Relationships  Between  Factor  Levels  in  Conjoint  Analysis 
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The  form  of  part-worth  relationship  can  be  specified  for  each  factor  separately  such  that  each 
factor  takes  on  a  different  part-worth  relationship.  This  choice  does  not  affect  how  the  profiles  are 
created  and  part-worth  values  are  still  calculated  for  each  level.  It  does,  however,  affect  how  and 
what  types  of  part-worths  are  estimated  by  conjoint  analysis.  If  we  can  reduce  the  number  of 
parameters  estimated  for  any  given  set  of  profiles  by  using  a  more  restricted  part-worth  relation¬ 
ship  (e.g.,  linear  or  quadratic  form),  the  calculations  will  be  more  efficient  and  reliable  from  a 
statistical  estimation  perspective. 

Selecting  a  Part-Worth  Relationship.  The  researcher  must  consider  the  trade-off  between 
the  gains  in  statistical  efficiency  by  using  the  linear  or  quadratic  forms  versus  the  pot  ntially  more 
accurate  representation  of  how  the  consumer  actually  forms  overall  preference  if  we  employ  less 
restrictive  part-worth  relationships.  The  researcher  has  several  approaches  to  deciding  on  the  type  of 
relationship  for  each  factor. 

The  primary  support  for  any  part-worth  relationship  should  be  from  prior  research  or  conceptual 
models.  In  this  way,  a  researcher  may  be  able  to  specify  a  linear  or  qua  ratic  relationship  to  achieve 
not  only  statistical  efficiency,  but  also  consistency  with  the  resear  h  question.  If  adequate  conceptual 
support  is  not  available,  the  researcher  may  follow  a  more  empirical  approach.  Here  the  conjoint 
model  is  estimated  first  as  a  part-worth  model.  Then  the  dif  er  nt  part-worth  estimates  are  examined 
visually  to  detect  whether  a  linear  or  a  quadratic  form  is  appropriate.  In  many  instances,  the  general 
form  is  apparent,  and  the  model  can  be  reestimated  with  relationships  specified  for  each  variable  as 
justified.  When  different  relationships  seem  reasonabl  and  with  support,  then  the  relationship  type 
maximizing  predictive  ability  would  be  chosen  An  empirical  approach  is  not  recommended  without  at 
least  some  theoretical  or  empirical  evidence  f  r  he  possible  type  of  relationship  considered.  Without 
such  support,  the  results  may  have  high  p  edictive  ability  but  be  of  little  use  in  decision  making. 

Analyzing  and  Interpreting  the  Separate  Part-Worth  Relationship.  The  separate  part- 
worth  relationship  may  seem  lik  the  logical  option  in  all  instances,  but  the  researcher  must  real¬ 
ize  that  this  flexibility  in  the  form  of  the  relationship  may  also  create  difficulties  in  estimation  or 
interpretation.  These  problems  occur  whenever  the  researcher  expects  some  form  of  monotonic 
relationship  to  exist  among  the  levels  (i.e.,  some  form  of  ordered  preference  is  present  among  the 
levels)  without  specifying  the  actual  form  of  this  relationship  (e.g.,  linear  or  quadratic).  Let  us 
look  at  an  example  to  see  where  these  problems  might  occur. 

Assum  that  we  have  a  simple  conjoint  analysis  addressing  store  patronage  with  two  factors 
(store  type  and  travel  distance  to  store).  We  can  estimate  both  sets  of  part-worths  with  the  separate 
part-wort  r  lationship.  For  the  store  type  factor,  the  part-worth  estimates  represent  the  relative  utility 
of  ea  h  type  of  store  with  no  predefined  ordering  of  which  store  must  be  preferred  over  another.  With 
dis  ance,  the  most  likely  assumption  is  that  closer  distance  would  be  preferred  over  a  farther  distance. 
At  the  very  least,  farther  distances  should  not  be  more  preferred  than  short  distances.  Yet  when  we 
mploy  a  separate  part-worth  relationship,  the  part-worths  method  lacks  the  predefined  pattern  of  the 
linear  or  quadratic  relationship.  We  may  find  that  the  estimated  part-worths  do  not  follow  the  pre¬ 
scribed  pattern  for  one  or  more  levels,  due  most  likely  to  inconsistencies  in  the  responses.  Three  miles 
away,  for  example,  may  have  a  higher  part-worth  utility  than  1  mile  away,  which  seems  illogical. 

The  researcher  must  always  be  aware  of  the  possibility  of  these  violations  of  the  monotonic 
relationship  (known  as  reversals)  and  examine  the  results  to  ascertain  the  severity  of  any  occur¬ 
rences.  We  discuss  this  issue  in  more  detail  when  discussing  estimation  (where  remedies  are  possi¬ 
ble)  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  part-worths  themselves. 

Data  Collection 

Having  specified  the  factors  and  levels,  plus  the  basic  model  form  and  the  relationships  among  part- 
worth  estimates,  the  researcher  must  next  make  three  decisions  involving  data  collection:  type  of 
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Specifying  Model  Form  and  Part-Worth  Relationships 

•  Researchers  can  choose  between  two  basic  model  forms  based  on  the  assumed  composition  rule 

for  individuals: 

•  Additive  model:  Assumes  the  simplest  type  of  composition  rule  (utility  for  each  attribute  is 
simply  added  up  to  get  overall  utility)  and  requires  the  simplest  choice  task  and  estimation 
procedures 

•  Interactive  model:  Adds  interaction  terms  between  attributes  to  more  realistically  portray  th 
composition  rule,  but  requires  a  more  complex  choice  task  for  the  respondent  and  es  mation 
procedure 

•  Additive  models  generally  suffice  for  most  situations  and  are  the  most  widely  us  d 

•  Estimating  the  utility  of  each  level  (known  as  part-worths)  can  follow  one  of  thre  relationships: 

•  Linear:  Requires  that  the  part-worths  be  linearly  related,  but  may  be  unr  listic  to  expect  for 
specific  types  of  attributes 

•  Quadratic:  Most  appropriate  when  an  "ideal  point"  in  the  attribute  lev  s  is  expected 

•  Separate:  Makes  each  part-worth  estimate  independently  of  other  lev  Is,  but  is  most  likely  to 
encounter  reversals  (violations  of  the  hypothesized  relationship) 


presentation  method  for  the  factors  (trade-off,  full-profile,  or  pairwise  comparison),  type  of 
response  variable,  and  the  method  of  data  collection.  The  overriding  objective  is  to  present  the 
attribute  combinations  to  the  respondent  in  the  mo  t  r  alistic  and  efficient  manner  possible.  Most 
often  they  are  presented  in  written  descriptions,  a)  hough  physical  or  pictorial  models  can  be  quite 
useiul  for  aesthetic  or  sensory  attributes. 

CHOOSING  A  PRESENTATION  METHOD  Three  methods  of  profile  presentation  are  most  widely 
associated  with  conjoint  analysis.  Although  they  differ  markedly  in  the  form  and  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  presented  to  the  respondent  (see  Figure  3),  they  all  are  acceptable  within  the  traditional  con¬ 
joint  model.  The  choice  between  presentation  methods  focuses  on  the  assumptions  as  to  the  extent 
of  consumer  processing  being  p  rformed  during  the  conjoint  task  and  the  type  of  estimation  process 
being  employed. 

Full-Profile  Method.  The  most  popular  presentation  method  is  the  full-profile  method  prin¬ 
cipally  because  of  ts  perceived  realism  as  well  as  its  ability  to  reduce  the  number  of  comparisons 
through  the  us  of  fractional  factorial  designs.  In  this  approach,  each  profile  is  described  separately, 
most  often  sing  a  profile  card  (see  Figure  3b).  This  approach  elicits  fewer  judgments,  but  each  is 
more  c  mplex,  and  the  judgments  can  be  either  ranked  or  rated.  Its  advantages  include  a  more  real¬ 
istic  d  cription  achieved  by  defining  a  profile  in  terms  of  a  level  for  each  factor  and  a  more  explicit 
p  rtrayal  of  the  trade-offs  among  all  factors  and  the  existing  environmental  correlations  among  the 
a  tributes.  It  is  also  possible  to  use  more  types  of  preference  judgments,  such  as  intentions  to  buy, 
ikelihood  of  trial,  and  chances  of  switching — all  difficult  to  answer  with  the  other  methods. 

The  full-profile  method  is  not  flawless  and  laces  two  major  limitations  based  on  the  respon¬ 
dents’  ability  and  capacity  to  make  reasoned  decisions.  First,  as  the  number  of  factors  increases,  so 
does  the  possibility  of  information  overload.  The  respondent  is  tempted  to  simplify  the  process  by 
focusing  on  only  a  few  factors,  when  in  an  actual  situation  all  factors  would  be  considered.  Second, 
the  order  in  which  factors  are  listed  on  the  profile  card  may  have  an  impact  on  the  evaluation.  Thus, 
the  researcher  needs  to  rotate  the  factors  across  respondents  when  possible  to  minimize  order 
effects. 

The  full-profile  method  is  recommended  when  the  number  of  factors  is  6  or  fewer.  When  the 
number  of  factors  ranges  from  7  to  10,  the  trade-off  approach  becomes  a  possible  option  to  the 
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full  profile  method.  If  the  number  of  factors  exceeds  10,  then  alternative  methods  (adaptive  con¬ 
joint)  are  suggested  [29]. 

The  Pairwise  Combination  Presentation.  The  second  presentation  method,  the  pairwise 
comparison  method,  involves  a  comparison  of  two  profiles  (see  Figure  3c),  with  the  respondent 
most  often  using  a  rating  scale  to  indicate  strength  of  preference  for  one  profile  over  the  other  [46], 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  pairwise  comparison  is  that  the  profile  typically  does  not 
contain  all  the  attributes,  as  does  the  full-profile  method.  Instead  only  a  few  attributes  at  a  time  are 
selected  in  constructing  profiles  in  order  to  simplify  the  task  if  the  number  of  attributes  is  large.  The 
researcher  must  be  careful  to  not  take  this  characteristic  to  the  extreme  and  portray  profiles  with  too 
few  attributes  to  realistically  portray  the  objects. 

The  pairwise  comparison  method  is  also  instrumental  in  many  specialized  conjoint  designs, 
such  as  Adaptive  Conjoint  Analysis  (ACA)  [87],  which  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a  large  number 
of  attributes  (a  more  detailed  discussion  of  dealing  with  a  large  number  of  attributes  appears  later  in 
this  chapter). 
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Trade-Off  Presentation.  The  final  method  is  the  trade-off  approach,  which  compares  attrib¬ 
utes  two  at  a  time  by  ranking  all  combinations  of  levels  (see  Figure  3a).  It  has  the  advantages  of 
being  simple  for  the  respondent  and  easy  to  administer,  and  it  avoids  information  overload  by  pre¬ 
senting  only  two  attributes  at  a  time.  It  was  the  most  widely  used  form  of  presentation  in  the  early 
years  of  conjoint  analysis.  Usage  of  this  method  has  decreased  dramatically  in  recent  years, 
however,  owing  to  several  limitations.  Most  limiting  is  the  sacrifice  in  realism  by  using  only  two 
factors  at  a  time,  which  also  makes  a  large  number  of  judgments  necessary  for  even  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  levels.  Respondents  have  a  tendency  to  get  confused  or  follow  a  routinized  response  pattern 
because  of  fatigue.  It  is  also  limited  to  only  nonmetric  responses  and  cannot  use  fractional  factorial 
designs  to  reduce  the  number  of  comparisons  necessary.  It  is  rarely  used  in  conjoint  studies  ex  ept 
in  specialized  designs  [118]. 

CREATING  THE  PROFILES  Once  the  factors  and  levels  have  been  selected  and  e  presentation 
method  chosen,  the  researcher  turns  to  the  task  of  creating  the  profiles  for  evaluatio  by  the  respon¬ 
dents.  For  any  presentation  method,  the  researcher  always  faces  increasing  the  burden  on  the 
respondent  as  the  number  of  profiles  increases  to  handle  more  factors  or  leve  s.  The  researcher  must 
weigh  the  benefits  of  increased  task  effort  versus  the  additional  information  gained.  The  following 
discussion  focuses  on  creating  profiles  for  the  full-profile  or  pairwi  e  omparison  approaches.  The 
trade-off  approach  is  not  addressed  due  to  its  limited  use. 

These  two  approaches  involve  the  evaluation  of  one  profile  at  a  time  (full-profile)  or  pairs  of 
profiles  (pairwise  comparison).  In  a  simple  conjoint  analysi  with  a  small  number  of  factors  and  lev¬ 
els  (such  as  those  discussed  earlier  for  which  three  factors  with  two  levels  each  resulted  in  eight  com¬ 
binations),  the  respondent  evaluates  all  possible  profiles  This  format  is  known  as  a  factorial  design. 

As  the  number  of  factors  and  levels  increases,  this  design  can  quickly  become  impractical. 
For  example,  if  the  conjoint  task  involves  four  vari  bles  with  four  levels  for  each  variable,  256  pro¬ 
files  (4  levels  x  4  levels  x  4  levels  x  4  levels)  would  be  created  in  a  full  factorial  design.  Even  if  the 
number  of  levels  decreases,  a  moderate  number  of  factors  can  create  a  difficult  task.  For  a  situation 
with  six  factors  and  two  levels  each,  64  profiles  would  be  needed.  If  the  number  of  levels  increased 
just  to  three  for  the  six  factors,  then  the  number  of  profiles  would  increase  to  729.  These  situations 
obviously  include  too  many  profiles  for  one  respondent  to  evaluate  and  still  give  consistent, 
meaningful  answers.  An  even  greater  number  of  pairs  of  profiles  would  be  created  for  the  pairwise 
combinations  of  profiles  wit  differing  numbers  of  attributes. 

In  addition  to  the  limitations  of  the  respondent,  the  number  of  profiles  must  also  be  large 
enough  to  derive  st  ble  part-worth  estimates.  The  minimum  number  of  profiles  equals  the  number 
of  parameters  to  be  e  ti mated,  calculated  as: 

Numb  r  o  estimated  parameters  =  Total  number  of  levels  —  Number  of  attributes  +  1 

It  is  suggested  that  the  respondent  evaluate  a  set  of  profiles  equal  to  a  multiple  of  (two  or  three 
times)  th  number  of  parameters.  Yet  as  the  number  of  levels  and  attributes  increases,  the  respon¬ 
dent  burden  increases  quickly.  Research  has  shown  that  respondents  can  complete  up  to  30  choice 
t  sks,  but  after  that  point  the  quality  of  the  data  may  come  into  question  [92],  The  researcher  then 
aces  a  dilemma:  Increasing  the  complexity  of  the  choice  tasks  by  adding  more  levels  and/or  factors 
increases  the  number  of  estimated  parameters  and  the  recommended  number  of  choice  tasks. 
Against  this  the  researcher  must  consider  the  limit  on  the  number  of  choice  tasks  that  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  respondent,  which  vary  by  type  of  presentation  method  and  complexity  of  the  profiles. 

DEFINING  SUBSETS  OF  PROFILES  Many  times,  as  discussed  above,  the  number  of  profiles  in  the 
full  factorial  design  becomes  too  large  and  must  be  reduced.  The  process  of  selecting  a  subset  of  all 
possible  profiles  must  be  done  in  a  manner  to  preserve  the  orthogonality  (no  correlation  among  lev¬ 
els  of  an  attribute)  and  balanced  design  aspect  (each  level  in  a  factor  appears  the  same  number  of 
times).  Two  approaches  are  available  for  selecting  the  subset  of  profiles  that  still  meet  these  criteria. 
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Fractional  Factorial.  A  fractional  factorial  design  is  the  most  common  method  for  defining 
a  subset  of  profiles  for  evaluation.  The  process  designs  a  sample  of  possible  profiles,  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  profiles  depending  on  the  type  of  composition  rule  assumed  to  be  used  by  respondents.  Using 
the  additive  model,  which  assumes  only  main  effects  with  no  interactions,  the  full-profile  method 
with  four  factors  at  four  levels  requires  only  16  profiles  to  estimate  the  main  effects.  Table  5  shows 
two  possible  sets  of  16  profiles.  The  sets  of  profiles  must  be  carefully  constructed  to  ensure  the  cor¬ 
rect  estimation  of  the  main  effects.  The  two  designs  in  Table  5  are  optimal  designs,  meaning  they 
are  orthogonal  and  balanced. 

The  remaining  240  possible  profiles  in  our  example  that  are  not  in  the  selected  fractional 
factorial  design  are  used  to  estimate  interaction  terms  if  desired.  If  the  researcher  decides  that 
selected  interactions  are  important  and  should  be  included  in  the  model  estimation,  the  frac¬ 
tional  factorial  design  must  include  additional  profiles  to  accommodate  the  interactions. 
Published  guides  for  fractional  factorial  designs  or  conjoint  program  components  will  design  the 
subsets  of  profiles  to  maintain  orthogonality,  making  the  generation  f  full-profile  profiles  quite 
easy  [1,  17,  33,  65]. 

Bridging  Design.  If  the  number  of  factors  becomes  too  large  and  the  adaptive  conjoint 
methodology  is  not  acceptable,  a  bridging  design  can  be  employed  [8].  In  this  design,  the  factors 
are  divided  in  subsets  of  appropriate  size,  with  some  attributes  overlapping  between  the  sets  so  that 
each  set  has  a  factors)  in  common  with  other  sets  of  factors.  The  profiles  are  then  constructed  for 
each  subset  so  that  the  respondents  never  see  the  original  number  of  factors  in  a  single  profile. 
When  the  part-worths  are  estimated,  the  separate  s  t  of  profiles  are  combined,  and  a  single  set  of 
estimates  is  provided.  Computer  programs  handle  the  division  of  the  attributes,  creation  of  profiles, 
and  their  recombination  for  estimation  [  1 2  When  using  pairwise  comparisons,  the  number  may  be 
quite  laige  and  complex,  so  that  most  o  ten  interactive  computer  programs  are  used  that  select  the 
optimal  sets  of  pairs  as  the  questioni  g  proceeds. 


TABLES 

i  Two  Alternative  Fractional  Factorial  Designs  for  an  Additive  Model 
(Main  Effects  Only)  with  Four  Factors  at  Four  Levels  Each 
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“The  numbers  in  the  columns  under  factor  1  though  factor  4  are  the  levels  of  each  factor.  For  example,  the  first  profile  in 
design  1  consists  of  level  3  for  factor  1,  level  2  for  factor  2,  level  3  for  factor  3,  and  level  1  fra-  factor  4. 
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UNACCEPTABLE  PROFILES  The  creation  of  any  design,  even  those  with  orthogonality  and 
balance,  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all  of  the  profiles  in  that  design  will  be  acceptable  for  evalu¬ 
ation.  We  will  first  discuss  the  most  common  reasons  for  the  occurrence  of  unacceptable  profiles 
and  then  address  the  potential  remedies. 

The  most  common  reason  for  unacceptable  profiles  is  the  creation  of  “obvious”  profiles — 
profiles  whose  evaluation  is  obvious  because  of  their  combination  of  levels.  Typical  examples  of 
unacceptable  profiles  are  those  with  all  levels  at  either  the  highest  or  lowest  values.  These  profiles 
really  provide  little  information  about  choice  and  can  create  a  perception  of  unbelievability  on  the 
part  of  the  respondent.  The  second  reason  is  interattribute  correlation,  which  can  create  profiles  with 
combinations  of  levels  (high  gas  mileage,  high  acceleration)  that  are  not  realistic.  Finally,  xtemal 
constraints  may  be  placed  on  the  combinations  of  attributes.  The  research  setting  may  preclude  cer¬ 
tain  combinations  as  unacceptable  (i.e.,  certain  attributes  cannot  be  combined)  or  inappropriate 
(e.g.,  certain  levels  cannot  be  combined).  In  either  instance,  the  attributes  and  levels  re  important  to 
the  research  question,  but  certain  combinations  must  be  excluded. 

In  any  of  these  instances,  the  unacceptable  profiles  present  unrealistic  choices  to  the  respon¬ 
dent  and  should  be  eliminated  to  ensure  a  valid  estimation  process  as  well  a  a  perception  of  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  choice  task  among  the  respondents.  Several  course  of  action  help  eliminate 
unacceptable  profiles.  First,  the  researcher  can  generate  another  ra  tional  factorial  design  and 
assess  the  acceptability  of  its  profiles.  Because  many  fractional  f  ctorial  designs  are  possible  from 
any  larger  set  of  profiles,  it  may  be  possible  to  identify  one  th  t  does  not  contain  any  unacceptable 
profiles.  If  all  designs  contain  unacceptable  profiles  and  a  better  alternative  design  cannot  be  found, 
then  the  unacceptable  profile  can  be  deleted.  Although  the  design  will  not  be  totally  orthogonal 
(i.e.,  it  will  be  somewhat  correlated  and  is  termed  to  be  nearly  orthogonal),  it  will  not  violate  any 
assumptions  of  conjoint  analysis.  Many  conjoint  pr  grams  also  have  an  option  to  exclude  certain 
combinations  of  levels  (known  as  prohibited  pairs).  In  these  instances,  the  program  attempts  to 
create  a  set  of  profiles  that  is  as  close  as  possib  e  to  optimal,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  this  option 
cannot  overcome  design  flaws  in  the  sp  cification  of  factors  or  levels.  In  instances  in  which  a 
systemic  problem  exists,  the  researcher  should  not  be  comforted  by  a  program  that  can  generate  a 
set  of  profiles,  because  the  resulting  fractional  factorial  design  may  still  have  serious  biases  (low 
orthogonality  or  balance)  that  ca  impact  the  part-worth  estimation. 

All  nearly  orthogonal  designs  should  be  assessed  for  design  efficiency,  which  is  a  measure  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  d  sign  in  terms  of  orthogonality  and  balance  to  an  optimal  design  [55]. 
Typically  measured  on  a  00-point  scale  (optimal  designs  =  100),  alternative  nonorthogonal  designs 
can  be  assessed,  and  the  most  efficient  design  with  all  acceptable  profiles  selected.  Most  conjoint 
programs  for  deve  oping  nearly  orthogonal  designs  assess  the  efficiency  of  the  designs  [54], 

Unacceptable  profiles  due  to  interattribute  correlations  are  a  unique  case  and  must  be  accom¬ 
modated  wi  hi  the  development  of  designs  on  a  conceptual  basis.  In  practical  terms,  interattribute 
correlations  should  be  minimized  but  they  do  not  need  to  be  zero  if  small  correlations  (.20  or  less) 
will  add  o  realism.  Most  problems  are  found  in  the  case  of  negative  correlations,  as  between  gas 
mileage  and  horsepower.  Adding  uncorrelated  factors  can  reduce  the  average  interattribute  correla¬ 
tion,  so  that  with  a  realistic  number  of  factors  (e.g.,  6  factors)  the  average  correlation  would  be  close 
o  .20,  which  has  relatively  inconsequential  effects.  The  researcher  should  always  assess  the  believ- 
ability  of  the  profiles  as  a  measure  of  practical  relevance. 

SELECTING  A  MEASURE  OF  CONSUMER  PREFERENCE  The  researcher  must  also  select  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  preference:  rank-ordering  versus  rating  (e.g.,  a  1-10  scale).  Both  the  pairwise  comparison 
and  full-profile  methods  can  evaluate  preferences  either  by  obtaining  a  rating  of  preference  of  one 
profile  over  the  other  or  just  a  binary  measure  of  which  is  preferred. 

Using  a  Rank-Order  Preference  Measure.  Each  preference  measure  has  certain  advantages 
and  limitations.  Obtaining  a  rank-order  preference  measure  (i.e.,  rank-ordering  the  profiles  from 
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most  to  least  preferred)  has  two  major  advantages:  (1)  it  is  likely  to  be  more  reliable  because  rank¬ 
ing  is  easier  than  rating  with  a  reasonably  small  number  (20  or  fewer)  of  profiles,  and  (2)  it  provides 
more  flexibility  in  estimating  different  types  of  composition  rules. 

It  has,  however,  one  major  drawback:  It  is  difficult  to  administer,  because  tbe  ranking  process 
is  most  commonly  performed  by  sorting  profile  cards  into  the  preference  order,  and  this  sorting  can 
be  done  only  in  a  personal  interview  setting. 

Measuring  Preference  by  Ratings.  The  alternative  is  to  obtain  a  rating  of  preference  on  a 
metric  scale.  Metric  measures  are  easily  analyzed  and  administered,  even  by  mail,  and  enable 
conjoint  estimation  to  be  performed  by  multivariate  regression.  However,  responden  s  can  be  less 
discriminating  in  their  judgments  than  when  they  are  rank-ordering.  Also,  give  the  large  number 
of  profiles  evaluated,  it  is  useful  to  expand  the  number  of  response  categories  o  er  that  found  in 
most  consumer  surveys.  A  rule  of  thumb  is  to  have  1 1  categories  (i.e.,  rating  from  0  to  10  or  0  to 
100  in  increments  of  10)  for  16  or  fewer  profiles  and  expand  to  21  categories  for  more  than  16 
profiles  [58]. 

Choosing  the  Preference  Measure.  The  decision  on  the  ype  of  preference  measure  to  be 
used  must  be  based  on  practical  as  well  as  conceptual  issues.  Many  researchers  favor  the  rank-order 
measure  because  it  depicts  the  underlying  choice  process  inherent  in  conjoint  analysis:  choosing 
among  objects.  From  a  practical  perspective,  however,  the  effort  of  ranking  large  numbers  of  pro¬ 
files  becomes  overwhelming,  particularly  when  the  data  collection  is  done  in  a  setting  other  than 
personal  interview. 

The  ratings  measure  has  the  inherent  adv  ntage  of  being  easy  to  administer  in  any  type  of  data 
collection  context,  yet  it  too  has  drawback  I  the  respondents  are  not  engaged  and  involved  in  the 
choice  task,  a  ratings  measure  may  pro  de  little  differentiation  among  profiles  (e.g.,  all  profiles 
rated  about  the  same).  Moreover,  as  the  choice  task  becomes  more  involved  with  additional  profiles, 
the  researcher  must  be  concerned  wi  h  not  only  task  fatigue,  but  reliability  of  the  ratings  across  the 
profiles. 

SAMPLE  SIZE  Conjo  nt  analysis  represents  a  somewhat  unique  situation  with  regard  to  deter¬ 
mining  the  sample  size  equirements.  First,  as  mentioned  before,  improving  the  accuracy  of  the 
part-worth  estima  es  or  an  individual  relates  to  the  number  of  choice  tasks  (i.e.,  profiles  rated) 
performed  by  each  respondent.  So  theoretically  a  conjoint  analysis  can  be  estimated  with  one 
respondent  if  hat  respondent  provided  enough  choice  tasks  (see  earlier  discussion  on  number  of 
choice  ta  k  required). 

So  is  sample  size  irrelevant  for  conjoint  analysis?  The  answer  depends  on  the  research  objec- 
tiv  being  addressed.  Although  each  respondent  is  estimated  separately  in  a  disaggregate  approach, 
the  esearch  still  must  consider  the  degree  to  which  the  respondents  are  representative  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  interest  The  required  sample  size  needed  relates  to  what  the  choices  reflect  (e.g.,  purchase/no 
purchase  or  market  share)  and  how  accurate  you  want  that  prediction  to  be.  Here  the  conventional 
procedures  for  estimating  confidence  intervals  based  on  sample  size  now  come  into  play.  If  a  specific 
confidence  interval  is  desired  (i.e.,  ±  error  rate),  then  estimating  the  standard  error  of  the  estimate 
provides  the  necessary  sample  size.  Given  the  typical  applications  of  conjoint  analysis,  sample  sizes 
of  200  have  been  found  to  provide  an  acceptable  margin  of  error.  We  should  note  that  this  relates  to 
each  group  in  the  population,  so  if  you  are  expecting  to  segment  the  population  you  should  try  and 
have  sample  sizes  of  200  for  each  group.  But  small-scale  studies  with  as  few  as  50  respondents  can 
provide  a  glimpse  into  the  preferences  of  respondents  and  how  they  might  vary  in  basic  ways. 

SURVEY  ADMINISTRATION  In  the  past,  the  complexity  of  the  conjoint  analysis  task  led  most 
often  to  the  use  of  personal  interviews  to  obtain  the  conjoint  responses.  Personal  interviews  enable 
the  interviewer  to  explain  the  sometimes  more  difficult  tasks  associated  with  conjoint  analysis. 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  4 


Data  Collection 

•  Data  collection  by  traditional  methods  of  conjoint  analysis: 

•  Generally  is  accomplished  with  some  form  of  full-profile  approach  using  a  stimulus  defined  on 
all  attributes 

•  Increasing  the  number  of  factors  and/or  levels  above  the  simplest  task  (two  or  three  factors  with 
only  two  or  three  levels  each)  requires  some  form  of  fractional  factorial  design  that  specifies  a 
statistically  valid  set  of  stimuli 

•  Alternative  methodologies  (adaptive  or  choice-based  methods)  discussed  in  later  sections  pro  ide 
options  in  terms  of  the  complexity  and  realism  of  the  choice  task  that  can  be  accommod  t  d 

•  Respondents  should  be  limited  to  evaluating  no  more  than  30  stimuli,  regardless  of  th  methodol¬ 
ogy  used 

•  The  estimation  of  an  individual's  part-worths  is  related  to  the  number  of  choice  ta  ks  a  respondent 
completes,  not  the  sample  size  of  respondents 

•  Sample  size  impacts  the  ability  of  the  respondents  to  represent  the  population.  Fifty  respondents 
is  suggested  as  the  minimum  sample  size,  and  the  recommended  sampl  size  is  at  least  200  per 
group 

•  If  multiple  groups  are  going  to  be  formed  from  the  respondent  (e.g.,  with  cluster  analysis  to 
identify  segments),  then  the  sample  size  considerations  apply  to  ach  group 


Recent  developments  in  interviewing  methods,  however,  make  conducting  conjoint  analyses  feasi¬ 
ble  both  through  the  mail  (with  pencil-and-paper  questionnaires  or  computer-based  surveys)  and  by 
telephone.  If  the  survey  is  designed  to  ensure  that  the  respondent  can  assimilate  and  process  the  pro¬ 
files  properly,  then  all  of  the  interviewing  methods  produce  relatively  equal  predictive  accuracy  [2], 
The  use  of  computerized  interviewing  ha  greatly  simplified  the  conjoint  task  demands  on  the 
respondent  and  made  the  administration  of  full-profile  designs  feasible  [79, 113]  while  also  accom¬ 
modating  even  adaptive  conjoint  analysis  [87].  Recent  research  even  demonstrated  the  reliability 
and  validity  of  full-profile  conj  nt  when  administered  over  the  Internet  [80] . 

One  concern  in  any  co  joint  study  is  the  burden  placed  on  the  respondent  due  to  the  number 
of  conjoint  profiles  evalu  e  Obviously,  the  respondent  could  not  evaluate  all  256  profiles  in  our 
earlier  factorial  design  but  what  is  the  appropriate  number  of  tasks  in  a  conjoint  analysis?  A  recent 
review  of  commerci  1  conjoint  studies  found  that  respondents  can  easily  complete  up  to  20  or  even 
30  conjoint  evaluat  ons  [5 1 , 92] .  After  that  many  evaluations,  the  responses  start  to  become  less  reli¬ 
able  and  les  r  p  esentative  of  the  underlying  reference  structure.  The  researcher  should  always 
strive  to  use  the  fewest  possible  evaluations  while  maintaining  efficiency  in  the  estimation  process. 
Yet,  in  rying  to  reduce  the  effort  involved  in  the  choice  task,  the  researcher  should  not  make  it  too 
simplis  ic  or  unrealistic.  Also,  nothing  substitutes  for  pretesting  a  conjoint  study  to  assess  the 
re  pondent  burden,  the  method  of  administration,  and  the  acceptability  of  the  profiles. 


STAGE  3:  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  CONJOINT  ANALYSIS 

Conjoint  analysis  has  the  least  restrictive  set  of  assumptions  associated  with  model  estimation. 
The  structured  experimental  design  and  the  generalized  nature  of  the  model  make  most  of  the 
tests  performed  in  other  dependence  methods  unnecessary.  Therefore,  the  statistical  tests  for 
normality,  homoscedasticity,  and  independence  that  were  performed  with  other  dependence  tech¬ 
niques  are  not  necessary  for  conjoint  analysis.  The  use  of  statistically  based  profiles  designs  also 
ensures  that  the  estimation  is  not  confounded  and  that  the  results  are  interpretable  under  the 
assumed  composition  rule. 
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Yet  even  with  fewer  statistical  assumptions,  the  conceptual  assumptions  are  probably 
greater  than  with  any  other  multivariate  technique.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  researcher  must 
specify  the  general  form  of  the  model  (main  effects  versus  interactive  model)  before  the  research 
is  designed.  The  development  of  the  actual  conjoint  task  builds  upon  this  decision  and  makes  it 
impossible  to  test  alternative  models  once  the  research  is  designed  and  the  data  are  collected. 
Conjoint  analysis  is  not  like  regression,  for  example,  where  additional  effects  (interaction  or 
nonlinear  terms)  can  be  easily  evaluated  after  the  data  are  collected.  In  conjoint  analysis,  the 
researcher  must  make  a  decision  regarding  model  form  and  then  design  the  research  accordingly. 
Thus,  conjoint  analysis,  although  having  few  statistical  assumptions,  is  theory  driven  in  its 
design,  estimation,  and  interpretation. 


STAGE  4:  ESTIMATING  THE  CONJOINT  MODEL 
AND  ASSESSING  OVERALL  FIT 

The  options  available  to  the  researcher  in  terms  of  estimation  te  hniques  have  increased  dramati¬ 
cally  in  recent  years.  Moreover,  the  development  of  techniq  es  in  conjunction  with  specialized 
methods  of  profile  presentation  (e.g.,  the  adaptive  or  choi  e-ba  ed  conjoint)  is  just  one  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  type.  The  researcher,  in  obtaining  the  results  of  a  onjoint  analysis  study,  has  numerous 
options  available  when  selecting  the  estimation  method  a  d  evaluating  the  results. 

Selecting  an  Estimation  Technique 

For  many  years,  the  type  of  estimation  proce  s  was  dictated  by  the  choice  of  preference  measure. 
Recent  research,  however,  focused  on  de  eloping  an  alternative  estimation  approach  appropriate  for 
all  types  of  preference  measures  while  also  providing  a  more  robust  estimation  methodology  and 
improvement  in  both  aggregate  and  isaggregate  results. 

TRADITIONAL  ESTIMATION  APPROACHES  Rank-order  preference  measures  were  typically  esti¬ 
mated  using  a  modified  form  of  analysis  of  variance  specifically  designed  for  ordinal  data.  Among 
the  most  popular  and  best-known  computer  programs  are  MONANOVA  (Monotonic  Analysis  of 
Variance)  |46,  53]  and  LINMAP  [95].  These  programs  give  estimates  of  attribute  part-worths,  so 
that  the  rank  orde  of  their  sum  (total  worth)  for  each  treatment  is  correlated  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  observed  rank  order. 

Wh  a  metric  measure  of  preference  is  used  (e.g.,  ratings  rather  than  rankings),  then  many 
meth  ds,  even  multiple  regression,  can  estimate  the  part-worths  for  each  level.  Most  computer  pro¬ 
grams  available  today  can  accommodate  either  type  of  evaluation  (ratings  or  rankings),  as  well  as 
estimate  any  of  the  three  types  of  relationships  (linear,  ideal  point,  and  part-worth).  Estimation 
through  the  multinomial  logit  model  and  its  extensions  allow  for  more  complicated  consumer  pref¬ 
erence  models  including  interaction  terms  and  cross-attribute  effects  and  the  specific  model  forms 
discussed  below. 

EXTENSIONS  TO  THE  BASIC  ESTIMATION  PROCESS  Up  to  this  point,  we  discussed  only  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  conjoint  model  with  main  and  perhaps  interaction  effects.  Although  this  model  for¬ 
mulation  is  the  foundation  of  all  conjoint  analysis,  extensions  of  this  approach  may  be  warranted  in 
some  instances.  The  following  sections  discuss  extensions  applicable  to  disaggregate  and  aggregate 
methods. 

One  of  the  primary  criticisms  of  aggregate  model  estimations  is  the  lack  of  separate  part- 
worth  estimates  for  each  individual  versus  the  single  aggregate  solution.  Yet  the  researcher  is 
not  always  able  to  utilize  a  disaggregate  approach  due  to  any  number  of  design  considerations 
(e.g.,  type  of  choice  format,  number  of  variables,  or  sample  size).  One  approach  for  accounting 
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FIGURE  4  Stages  4-7  of  the  Conjoint  Analysis  Dedsion  Diagram 


for  heterogeneity  is  the  Bayesian  estimation  approach  discussed  in  the  following  section  [4, 55]. 
A  second  is  modification  of  the  traditional  estimation  to  introduce  a  form  of  respondent  hetero¬ 
geneity,  which  represents  the  variation  expected  across  individuals  if  the  model  was  estimated 
at  the  disaggregate  level  [111].  In  both  approaches  improvements  in  predictive  accuracy  have 
been  achieved  at  levels  comparable  to  those  found  in  disaggregate  models  [76]. 
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Another  extension  in  the  basic  conjoint  model  is  the  incorporation  of  additional  variables  in 
the  estimation  process,  particularly  variables  reflecting  characteristics  of  the  individual  or  choice 
context  Up  to  this  point  we  assumed  that  preferences  for  the  profiles  are  completely  expressed  in 
the  levels  of  the  various  attributes.  But  what  about  other  less  quantifiable  measures,  such  as 
attitudes,  or  even  socioeconomic  characteristics?  Even  though  we  may  assume  that  these  individ¬ 
ual  differences  will  be  reflected  in  the  disaggregated  part-worth  estimates,  in  some  instances  it  is 
beneficial  to  establish  the  relationship  with  these  types  of  variables.  Recent  research  has  explored 
techniques  for  including  socioeconomic  and  choice  context  variables  as  well  as  attitudinal 
variables  and  even  latent  constructs  [142],  These  techniques  are  not  widely  available  yet,  but  they 
represent  potentially  useful  approaches  for  quantifying  the  impacts  of  variables  outside  those  used 
in  constructing  the  profiles. 

BAYESIAN  ESTIMATION:  A  RADICALLY  NEW  APPROACH  The  est  m  tion  procedures  just 
described  are  based  on  classical  statistical  theory  that  is  the  foundation  for  most  multivariate  meth¬ 
ods.  These  approaches,  however,  are  being  supplanted  by  a  new  approach,  Bayesian  analysis  [22], 
that  is  quite  different  in  its  basic  method  in  the  estimation  of  the  co  joint  model.  The  application  of 
Bayesian  analysis  is  occurring  not  only  in  conjoint  analysis  [3  56,  62],  but  in  the  more  traditional 
methods  such  as  regression  analysis  as  well  [4, 93].  Bayes  an  estimation  represents  potentially  sig¬ 
nificant  improvements  over  existing  methods  in  terms  f  both  predictive  and  explanatory  ability. 
Researchers  are  encouraged  to  examine  Bayesian  e  timation  options  in  conjoint  analysis  where 
available  and  continue  to  follow  its  progress  as  the  i  sues  of  implementation  discussed  below  are 
addressed. 

The  Basics  of  Bayesian  Analysis  The  underlying  premise  of  Bayesian  analysis  is  Bayes’ 
theorem,  which  is  based  on  defining  two  probability  values:  the  prior  probability  and  the  likelihood 
probability.  In  a  general  sense,  the  lik  lihood  probability  is  the  probability  derived  from  the  actual 
data  observations.  The  prior  probabi  ify  is  an  estimate  of  how  likely  this  particular  set  of  observa¬ 
tions  (and  the  associated  pri  r  probability)  is  to  occur  in  the  population.  By  combining  these 
two  probabilities  we  make  some  estimate  of  the  actual  probability  of  an  event  (known  as  the 
joint  probability ).  Inte  ested  readers  are  referred  to  the  Basic  Stats  appendix  on  the  Web  sites 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com  for  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  fundamental 
principles  underlyi  g  Bayesian  estimation. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Bayesian  Estimation.  In  using  Bayesian  analysis  for  estima¬ 
tion  of  a  c  oint  model,  the  researcher  does  not  need  to  do  anything  different;  these  probability  values 
are  e  i mated  by  the  program  from  the  set  of  observations.  The  question  to  be  asked,  however,  is:  What 
are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  employing  this  technique?  Let’s  examine  them  in  more  detail 

Numerous  studies  examined  Bayesian  estimation  versus  the  more  traditional  methods  and  in 
11  instances  those  studies  found  Bayesian  estimation  to  be  comparable  or  even  superior  for  both 
part-worth  estimation  and  predictive  capability  [6].  The  advantages  go  beyond  just  estimation  pre¬ 
cision,  however.  Given  the  nature  of  the  required  probability  estimates,  Bayesian  estimation  allows 
for  conjoint  models  to  be  estimated  at  the  individual  level  where  previously  only  aggregate  models 
were  possible  (i.e.,  choice-based  conjoint  and  more  complex  models  with  interaction  terms).  To  this 
end,  it  has  been  incorporated  into  all  of  the  basic  conjoint  models  [89, 91]. 

Bayesian  estimation  does  have  some  drawbacks.  First,  it  requires  a  large  sample  (typically 
200  or  more  respondents)  because  it  is  dependent  on  the  sample  for  the  estimates  of  prior  probabili¬ 
ties.  This  requirement  differs  from  traditional  conjoint  models  that  could  be  estimated  solely  for  one 
individual.  Second,  it  requires  substantially  more  computing  resources  because  it  takes  an  iterative 
approach  in  estimation.  Analyses  that  could  be  estimated  in  seconds  using  traditional  means  now 
take  several  hours  [103].  Even  though  rapid  increases  in  desktop  computing  power  have  somewhat 
mitigated  this  issue,  the  researcher  must  still  be  aware  of  the  additional  resources  needed. 
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Estimated  Part-Worths 

Once  an  estimation  method  is  chosen,  the  responses  for  each  profile  are  analyzed  to  estimate  the 
part-worths  for  each  level.  The  most  common  method  is  some  form  of  linear  model,  depending  on 
whether  the  dependent  measure  is  metric  or  nonmetric.  As  such,  the  estimated  part-worths  are 
essentially  regression  coefficients  estimated  with  dummy  variables,  and  one  level  for  each  attribute 
is  eliminated  to  avoid  singularity.  Thus,  the  resulting  part-worth  estimates  must  be  interpreted  in  a 
relative  sense. 

Here  is  an  example  of  estimated  part-worths  using  ACA  [87]  for  a  simple  three-attribute 
design  with  five  and  four  levels. 


Attribute  1 

Attribute  2 

Attribute  3 

Level 

Part-Worth 

Level 

Part-Worth 

Level 

Part  Worth 

1 

-.657 

1 

-.751 

1 

-.779 

2 

-.0257 

2 

-.756 

2 

-.826 

3 

-.378 

3 

.241 

3 

-.027 

4 

5 

.098 

-.0111 

4 

.302 

4 

.667 

As  we  can  see,  the  part-worths  must  be  judged  re  ati  e  to  one  another,  because  they  have  both 
negative  and  positive  values.  For  example,  for  the  second  attribute,  the  second  level  is  actually  the 
least  desired  (most  negative  at  —.756)  by  a  smal  mount  with  the  fourth  level  having  the  highest 
utility  (.302).  The  levels  can  also  be  compa  ed  across  attributes,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  first 
assess  the  levels  within  attribute  to  establi  h  heir  relative  position. 

To  assist  in  interpretation,  many  programs  convert  the  part-worth  estimates  to  some  com¬ 
mon  scale  (e.g.,  minimum  of  zero  to  a  maximum  of  100  points)  to  allow  for  comparison  both 
across  attributes  for  an  individual  and  across  individuals.  Shown  next  are  the  scaled  part-worths 
for  the  example  just  discussed  As  we  can  see,  they  are  much  easier  to  interpret,  both  within 
attributes  as  well  as  across  ttributes.  The  relative  ordering  in  the  original  utility  values  is  pre¬ 
served,  but  now  the  lowe  level  in  each  attribute  is  set  to  zero  and  all  other  levels  valued  relative 
to  that  level. 


A  tribute  1 

Attribute  2 

Attribute  3 

Lev 

1  Part-Worth 

Level 

Part-Worth 

Level 

Part-Worth 

1 

0.00 

1 

.23 

1 

2.15 

n 

2 

0.00 

2 

0.00 

m 

3 

45.59 

3 

36.59 

H 

4 

48.38 

4 

68.28 

Because  the  part-worth  estimates  are  always  interpreted  in  a  relative  perspective  (one  part- 
worth  versus  another)  rather  than  an  absolute  amount  (the  actual  amount  of  change  in  the  dependent 
measure),  the  researcher  should  focus  on  a  method  of  portraying  the  results  that  best  facilitates  both 
application  and  interpretation.  Scaling  the  part-worth  estimates  provides  a  simple  yet  effective  way 
of  presenting  the  relative  positioning  of  each  level.  This  format  is  also  conducive  to  graphical  por¬ 
trayal  and  also  provides  a  means  of  more  easily  using  the  part-worths  in  other  multivariate  tech¬ 
niques  such  as  cluster  analysis. 
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Evaluating  Model  Goodness-of-Fit 

Conjoint  analysis  results  are  assessed  for  accuracy  at  both  the  individual  and  aggregate  levels.  The 
objective  in  both  situations  is  to  ascertain  how  consistently  the  model  predicts  the  set  of  preference 
evaluations.  Because  any  measure  of  goodness-of-fit  may  be  overfitted  when  evaluating  a  single 
respondent,  the  researcher  must  take  care  to  complement  any  empirical  process  with  additional  evalu¬ 
ation  through  examination  of  the  estimated  preference  structure  as  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

ASSESSING  INDIVIDUAL-LEVEL  CONJOINT  MODELS  The  role  of  any  goodness-of-fit  measure  is 
to  assess  the  quality  of  the  estimated  model  by  comparing  actual  values  of  the  depende  t  variable(s) 
with  values  predicted  by  the  estimated  model.  For  example,  in  multiple  regression  w  correlate  the 
actual  and  predicted  values  of  the  dependent  variable  for  the  coefficient  of  determination  (R2)  across 
all  respondents.  In  discriminant  analysis  we  compare  the  actual  and  predicted  group  memberships 
for  each  member  of  the  sample  in  the  classification  matrix.  What  distinguishes  conjoint  analysis 
from  the  other  multivariate  techniques  is  that  separate  conjoint  models  are  estimated  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  requiring  that  the  goodness-of-fit  measure  provide  informa  io  on  the  estimated  part-worths 
for  each  respondent  As  we  will  see  in  the  following  discussions  this  process  requires  special  care 
in  the  type  of  goodness-of-fit  measure  used  and  how  it  is  interpr  ted. 

Types  of  Goodness-of-Fit  Measures.  For  an  individual-level  model,  the  goodness-of-fit 
measure  is  calculated  for  each  individual.  As  such,  it  is  based  on  the  number  and  type  of  choice  tasks 
performed  by  each  respondent  When  the  choice  tasks  involve  nonmetric  rank-order  data,  correla¬ 
tions  based  on  the  actual  and  the  predicted  ranks  (e.g.,  Spearman’s  rho  or  Kendall’s  tau)  are  used. 
When  the  choice  tasks  involve  a  rating  (e  g.,  preference  on  a  0-100  scale),  then  a  simple  Pearson 
correlation,  just  like  that  used  in  regress  on,  is  appropriate.  In  both  cases,  the  estimated  part-worths 
are  used  to  generate  predicted  prefer  nee  values  (ranks  or  metric  ratings)  for  each  profile.  The  actual 
and  predicted  preferences  are  then  correlated  for  each  person  and  tested  for  statistical  significance. 
Individuals  who  have  poor  predictive  fit  should  be  candidates  for  deletion  from  the  analysis. 

Evaluating  the  Strength  of  the  Goodness-of-Fit  Measure.  How  high  should  the  goodness-of-fit 
values  be?  As  with  most  fit  measures,  higher  values  indicate  a  better  fit  In  most  conjoint  experiments, 
however,  the  numb  r  of  profiles  does  not  substantially  exceed  the  number  of  parameters,  and  the 
potential  for  ov  fi  ting  the  data,  and  thus  overestimating  the  goodness-of-fit,  is  always  present. 
Goodness-of-  it  measures  are  not  corrected  for  the  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  estimation  model 

Thus,  as  the  number  of  profiles  approaches  the  number  of  estimated  parameters,  the  researcher 
must  appl  a  higha-  threshold  for  acceptable  goodness-of-fit  values.  For  example,  multiple  regression  is 
many  times  used  in  the  metric  estimation  process.  In  assessing  goodness-of-fit  with  the  coefficient  of 
det  rmination  (R2),  the  researcher  should  always  calculate  the  adjusted  R2  value,  which  compensates 
for  lower  degrees  of  freedom.  Thus,  in  many  instances,  what  seem  to  be  acceptable  goodness-of-fit 
values  in  conjoint  analyses  may  actually  reflect  markedly  lower  adjusted  values  because  the  number  of 
profiles  evaluated  is  not  substantially  greater  than  the  number  of  part-worths.  Moreover,  values  that  are 
exceedingly  high  (very  close  to  100%)  may  not  reflect  exceedingly  good  fit,  but  rather  indicate  respon¬ 
dents  who  may  not  be  following  the  choice  tasks  correctly  and  thus  are  also  candidates  for  deletion. 

Using  a  Validation  Sample.  Researchers  are  also  strongly  encouraged  to  measure  model  accu¬ 
racy  not  only  on  the  original  profiles  but  also  with  a  set  of  validation  or  holdout  profiles.  In  a  proce¬ 
dure  similar  to  a  holdout  sample  in  discriminant  analysis,  the  researcher  prepares  more  profile  cards 
than  needed  for  estimation  of  the  part-worths,  and  the  respondent  rates  all  of  them  at  the  same  time. 
Parameters  from  the  estimated  conjoint  model  are  then  used  to  predict  preference  for  the  new  set  of  pro¬ 
files,  which  is  compared  with  actual  responses  to  assess  model  reliability  |48|.  The  holdout  sample  also 
gives  the  researcher  an  opportunity  for  a  direct  evaluation  of  profiles  of  interest  to  the  research  study. 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  5 


Estimating  a  Conjoint  Model 

•  The  selection  of  an  estimation  method  is  straightforward: 

•  The  most  common  method  is  a  regression-based  approach,  applicable  with  all  metric  preference 
measures 

•  Using  rank-order  preference  data  requires  more  specialized  estimation  (e.g.,  MONANOVA) 

•  Bayesian  methods  are  emerging  that  allow  for  individual-level  models  to  be  estimated  where 
not  previously  possible,  but  they  require  larger  samples,  are  more  computationally  int  nsiv  , 
and  are  not  widely  available 

•  Goodness-of-fit  should  be  assessed  with: 

•  Coefficient  of  determination  (R2)  between  actual  and  predicted  preferences 

•  Measures  based  on  the  rank  orders  of  the  predicted  and  actual  preferences 

•  Measures  for  both  the  estimation  sample  and  a  holdout  or  validation  sampl  of  additional 
stimuli  not  used  in  the  estimation  process 


In  measuring  the  goodness-of-fit  of  a  holdout  sample,  h  wever,  the  researcher  must  use 
extreme  caution  in  evaluating  the  actual  values  of  the  goodn  ss-of-fit  measure.  In  most  instances 
the  holdout  sample  may  contain  a  small  number  of  additio  al  profiles  (four  to  six),  thus  the  values 
are  calculated  on  a  small  number  of  observations.  Extrem  ly  high  values  may  be  suspect  in  that  they 
do  not  reflect  good  fit,  but  rather  fundamental  problems  in  the  estimated  preference  structure  of  the 
choice  process  itself. 


AGGREGATE-LEVEL  ASSESSMENT  If  a  a  gregate  estimation  technique  is  used,  then  the  same 
basic  procedures  apply,  only  now  aggr  ga  ed  across  respondents.  Researchers  also  have  the  option 
of  selecting  a  holdout  sample  of  respondents  in  each  group  to  assess  predictive  accuracy.  In  these 
instances,  the  aggregate  model  is  applied  to  individuals  and  then  evaluated  in  terms  of  predictive 
accuracy  of  their  choices.  This  method  is  not  feasible  for  disaggregate  results  because  no  general¬ 
ized  model  is  available  to  a  ply  to  the  holdout  sample,  and  each  respondent  in  the  estimation  sam¬ 
ple  has  individualized  pa  t  worth  estimates. 


STAGE  5:  INTERPRETING  THE  RESULTS 

The  customary  approach  to  interpreting  conjoint  analysis  is  at  the  disaggregate  level.  That  is, 
each  respondent  is  modeled  separately,  and  the  results  of  the  model  (part-worth  estimates  and 
assessments  of  attribute  importance)  are  examined  for  each  respondent.  Interpretation,  however, 
c  n  also  take  place  with  aggregate  results.  Whether  the  model  estimation  is  made  at  the  individ- 
al  level  and  then  aggregated  or  aggregate  estimates  are  made  for  a  set  of  respondents,  the  analy¬ 
sis  fits  one  model  to  the  aggregate  of  the  responses.  As  one  might  expect,  this  process  generally 
yields  poor  results  when  predicting  what  any  single  respondent  would  do  or  when  interpreting  the 
part-worths  for  any  single  respondent.  Unless  the  researcher  is  dealing  with  a  population  defi¬ 
nitely  exhibiting  homogeneous  behavior  with  respect  to  the  attributes,  aggregate  analysis  should 
not  be  used  as  the  only  method  of  analysis.  However,  many  times  aggregate  analysis  more  accu¬ 
rately  predicts  aggregate  behavior,  such  as  market  share.  Thus,  the  researcher  must  identify  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  study  and  employ  the  appropriate  level  of  analysis  or  a  combination  of  the 
levels  of  analysis. 
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Examining  the  Estimated  Part-Worths 

One  of  the  unique  elements  of  conjoint  analysis  is  the  ability  to  represent  the  preference  structure 
of  individuals  through  part-worths,  yet  many  researchers  neglect  to  validate  these  preference  struc¬ 
tures.  Much  insight  can  be  gained  from  such  examination,  plus  the  potential  for  improving  the 
overall  results  by  correcting  for  invalid  patterns  among  the  part-worths.  The  most  common  method 
of  interpretation  is  an  examination  of  the  part-worth  estimates  for  each  factor,  assessing  their 
magnitude  and  pattern.  Part-worth  estimates  are  typically  scaled  so  that  the  higher  the  part-worth 
(either  positive  or  negative),  the  more  impact  it  has  on  overall  utility.  As  noted  earlier,  many 
programs  will  rescale  the  part-worths  to  common  scale,  such  as  0-100  points  so  as  o  allow  easier 
comparison  across  and  within  respondents. 

ENSURING  PRACTICAL  RELEVANCE  In  evaluating  any  set  of  part-worth  es  imates,  the  researcher 
must  consider  both  practical  relevance  as  well  as  correspondence  to  an  the  ry-based  relationships 
among  levels.  In  terms  of  practical  relevance,  the  primary  consideratio  is  the  degree  of  differentia¬ 
tion  among  part-worths  within  each  attribute.  For  example,  part-w  r  h  values  can  be  plotted  graph¬ 
ically  to  identify  patterns.  Relatively  flat  patterns  would  indicate  a  degree  of  indifference  among  the 
levels  in  that  the  respondent  did  not  see  much  difference  between  the  levels  as  affecting  choice.  As 
such,  whether  it  be  graphical  or  empirical  comparisons  mong  the  levels,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
researcher  evaluate  each  set  of  part-worths  to  ensure  that  they  are  an  appropriate  representation  of 
the  preference  structure. 

REVERSALS:  A  CASE  OF  THEORETICAL  INCONSISTENCY  Many  times  an  attribute  has  a  theoret¬ 
ically  based  structure  for  the  relationships  etween  levels.  The  most  common  is  a  monotonic  rela¬ 
tionship,  such  that  the  part-worths  of  level  C  should  be  greater  than  those  of  level  B,  which  should 
in  turn  be  greater  than  the  part-worths  of  level  A.  Common  situations  in  which  such  a  relationship  is 
hypothesized  include  such  attributes  as  price  (lower  prices  always  valued  more  highly),  quality 
(higher  quality  always  better)  o  convenience  (closer  stores  preferred  over  more  distant  stores). 
With  these  and  many  other  attributes,  the  researcher  has  a  theoretically  based  relationship  to  which 
the  part-worth  values  should  correspond. 

What  happens  when  the  part-worths  do  not  follow  the  theorized  pattern?  We  introduced  the 
concept  of  a  rever  al  in  our  earlier  discussion  of  model  forms  as  being  when  the  part-worth  values 
violate  the  as  umed  monotonic  relationship.  In  a  simple  sense,  we  are  referring  to  the  seemingly 
nonsensical  sit  ations  in  which  respondents  value  paying  higher  prices,  having  lower  quality,  or 
driving  fu  er  distances.  A  reversal  represents  potentially  serious  distortions  in  the  representation 
of  a  p  eference  structure.  Not  only  does  it  affect  the  relationship  between  adjacent  levels,  but  it  may 
aff  c  the  part-worths  for  the  entire  attribute. 

When  reversals  create  a  preference  structure  that  cannot  be  supported  theoretically,  the 
esearcher  should  then  consider  deletion  of  the  respondent  At  issue  is  the  size  and  frequency  of 
reversals,  because  they  represent  illogical  or  inconsistent  patterns  in  the  overall  preference  struc¬ 
ture,  as  measured  by  the  part-worths. 

Factors  Contributing  to  Reversals.  Given  the  potentially  serious  consequences  from  a  rever¬ 
sal,  a  researcher  must  be  cognizant  of  factors  in  the  research  setting  that  create  the  possibility  of 
reversals.  These  factors  should  be  considered  when  judging  the  extent  of  reversals  and  making  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  validity/invalidity  of  a  preference  structure: 

•  Respondent  effort.  A  critical  factor  in  the  success  of  any  conjoint  analysis  is  sustained  interest 
in  the  conjoint  tasks  in  order  to  accurately  assess  preference  structure.  Many  factors,  however, 
can  diminish  this  effort,  such  as  respondent  fatigue  with  the  conjoint  tasks  or  other  parts  of  the 
survey  or  disinterest  in  the  research  task.  A  simple  measure  of  respondent  interest  is  the  time 
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spent  on  the  conjoint  tasks.  The  researcher  should  always  pretest  the  conjoint  tasks  and 
develop  a  minimum  time  period  considered  necessary  to  reliably  complete  the  task.  For  indi¬ 
viduals  falling  under  this  time  threshold,  special  consideration  should  be  given  in  examining 
their  part-worths  for  reversals. 

•  Data  collection  method.  The  preferred  method  of  administration  is  through  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  because  of  the  possible  complexity  of  the  choice  tasks,  but  recent  advances  make 
alternative  means  of  data  collection  (e.g.,  Web-,  mail-,  or  phone-based  methods)  feasible. 
Although  studies  support  the  predictive  validity  of  these  alternative  methods  the  researcher 
must  consider  that  such  situations  may  exhibit  a  higher  level  of  reversals  due  to  such  factors 
as  increased  respondent  effort  required,  loss  of  respondent  interest,  or  even  the  inability  to 
resolve  questions  or  confusion  with  the  research  task. 

The  researcher  should  always  include  some  form  of  debriefing  with  the  re  pondent, 
either  through  a  series  of  questions  administered  after  the  conjoint  task  or  thr  ugh  a  series  of 
probes  by  the  survey  administrator  in  a  personal  interview.  The  purpose  ho  Id  be  to  assess 
the  respondent’s  level  of  understanding  of  the  factors  and  levels  involved  as  well  as  the  real¬ 
ism  of  the  choice  task. 

•  Research  context.  A  final  issue  that  contributes  to  the  potent  al  level  of  reversals  is  the 
object/concept  being  studied.  Low-involvement  products  or  situations  (e.g.,  commodities, 
lower-risk  ideas  or  concepts)  always  run  the  risk  of  inconsi  t  ncies  in  the  actual  choices  and 
resulting  part-worths.  The  researcher  must  always  con  ider  the  ability  of  any  set  of  choice 
tasks  to  maintain  enough  consumer  involvement  with  a  d  cision  process  when  in  actuality  the 
consumer  may  not  give  the  decision  the  level  of  thought  modeled  by  the  conjoint  tasks.  Too 
many  times  researchers  identity  too  many  attributes  for  consideration,  overcomplicating  a 
simple  process  from  the  respondent’s  perspec  ive.  When  this  situation  happens,  the  respon¬ 
dent  may  view  the  choice  tasks  as  too  complex  or  unrealistic  and  provide  inconsistent  or  illog¬ 
ical  results. 

Identifying  Reversals.  With  the  potential  influences  of  the  research  setting  considered,  the 
researcher  is  still  faced  with  the  critical  question:  What  actually  is  a  reversal?  Technically,  any  time  a 
part-worth  is  hypothesized  to  be  higher  than  an  adjacent  level,  but  isn’t,  it  violates  the  monotonic 
relationship  and  could  be  considered  a  reversal.  Yet  what  amount  of  increase  is  needed  to  avoid  being 
considered  a  reversal?  W  at  if  the  two  adjacent  levels  are  equal?  What  if  the  decline  is  miniscule? 

The  first  step  is  o  i  entify  possible  reversals.  A  simple  yet  effective  method  is  to  graphically 
portray  the  part-worth  patterns  for  each  attribute.  Illogical  patterns  can  be  quickly  identified  within 
each  attribute.  Ho  ever,  as  the  number  of  attributes  and  respondents  increases,  the  need  for  some 
empirical  mea  ure  becomes  apparent.  It  is  a  simple  process  to  calculate  the  differences  between 
adjacent  lev  Is,  which  can  then  be  examined  for  illogical  patterns.  A  miniscule  decline  might  not 
constit  te  a  reversal,  so  how  large  does  the  difference  have  to  be?  As  a  practical  matter,  however, 
some  ange  of  differences,  even  when  contrary  to  the  expected  pattern,  would  probably  be  consid¬ 
er  d  acceptable.  In  order  to  establish  this  range  of  acceptability,  several  options  exist: 

•  One  approach  is  to  examine  the  differences  and  see  where  some  natural  break  occurs,  denot¬ 
ing  those  truly  different  values.  Again,  the  researcher  is  looking  for  those  truly  distinctive  val¬ 
ues  that  indicate  preferences  contrary  to  the  hypothesized  relationship. 

•  A  second  approach  would  be  to  try  and  establish  some  estimate  of  a  confidence  interval  that 
takes  into  account  the  established  distributional  characteristics  of  the  differences.  One  possi¬ 
bility  is  to  determine  the  standard  error  of  the  differences  and  then  use  that  to  construct  a  con¬ 
fidence  interval  around  zero  to  denote  truly  distinctive  differences.  We  should  note  that 
technically  the  confidence  interval  should  be  constructed  “within  subject”  but  too  few  obser¬ 
vations  are  provided  on  any  factor  to  do  so.  Thus,  use  of  the  standard  error  calculated  across 
subjects  is  necessary. 
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Ultimately,  to  answer  this  question,  the  researcher  is  encouraged  to  examine  the  distribution  of  dif¬ 
ferences  and  then  identity  those  deemed  outside  a  reasonable  range.  The  extent  of  this  range  should 
be  based  not  only  on  the  actual  differences,  but  also  on  the  factors  discussed  earlier  (respondent 
effort,  data  collection  method,  and  research  context),  which  impact  the  possibility  of  reversals. 

The  objective  of  any  analysis  of  reversals  is  to  identify  consistent  patterns  of  reversals  that 
indicate  an  invalid  representation  of  a  preference  structure.  Although  a  researcher  would  hope  for 
no  reversals,  reversals  can  occur  occasionally  and  still  provide  a  valid  preference  structure.  It  is  the 
job  of  the  researcher  to  consider  all  of  the  factors  discussed,  along  with  the  extent  of  the  reversals 
for  each  respondent,  and  identify  those  respondents  with  an  inappropriate  number  of  reversals. 

Remedies  for  Reversals.  Even  though  the  presence  of  reversals  does  not  ecessarily  invali¬ 
date  a  set  of  part-worth  estimates,  the  researcher  must  strongly  consider  a  series  of  remedies  to 
ensure  both  the  appropriateness  of  the  results  as  well  as  maximize  the  predic  ive  ability  of  the  part- 
worths.  When  laced  with  a  substantial  number  of  reversals,  the  researcher  has  several  options: 

•  Do  nothing.  Many  times  a  small  number  of  reversals  can  be  igno  ed,  particularly  if  the  focus 
is  on  aggregate  results.  Many  researchers  suggest  leaving  these  reversals  in  as  a  measure  of 
real-world  inconsistency.  The  reasoning  is  that  the  reversa  s  will  be  compensated  for  during 
aggregation. 

•  Apply  constraints.  Constraints  can  be  applied  in  the  estimation  process  such  that  reversals  are 
prohibited  [3,  109].  The  specificity  of  these  constraints  ranges  from  simple  approaches  of 
creating  a  “tie”  for  the  levels  involved  (i.e.,  give  them  the  same  part-worth  estimate)  to  mono- 
tonicity  constraints  both  within  and  ac  oss  attributes  [107].  One  can  also  view  the  linear  or 
ideal  point  models  of  part-worths  discussed  earlier  as  a  type  of  constraint. 

Even  though  studies  show  that  the  predictive  accuracy  can  be  improved  with  these 
constraints,  the  researcher  also  must  assess  the  degree  to  which  these  constraints  potentially 
distort  the  preferences  into  p  edefined  relationships.  Thus,  whereas  constraints  may  be  uti¬ 
lized  to  correct  the  occasional  reversal,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  utilize  constraints  to 
correct  for  incorrectly  specified  levels  or  attributes  even  if  predictive  accuracy  was  improved. 

•  Delete  respondents.  A  final  remedy  involves  the  deletion  of  respondents  with  substantial  num¬ 
bers  of  reversals  f  om  the  analysis.  At  issue  here  is  the  trade-off  between  reducing  representa¬ 
tiveness  and  diversify  of  the  sample  through  deletion  versus  the  inclusion  of  invalid  preference 
structures  gain,  the  researcher  must  weigh  the  costs  versus  benefits  in  making  such  a  decision. 

Care  should  always  be  taken  any  time  the  researcher  directly  affects  the  estimated  part-worths. 
Although  h  absence  of  reversals  achieves  a  sense  of  validity  by  corresponding  to  the  hypothesized 
relationships,  the  researcher  must  be  sure  to  not  impose  restrictions  that  might  obscure  valid  but 
co  n  erintuitive  results.  With  any  remedy  for  reversals,  the  researcher  also  must  be  cognizant  of  the 
implications  not  only  on  the  individual  part-worth  estimates,  but  also  on  the  overall  depictions  of 
preference  seen  in  aggregate  results  or  other  applications  (e.g.,  segmentation,  choice  simulators). 

Assessing  the  Relative  Importance  of  Attributes 

In  addition  to  portraying  the  impact  of  each  level  with  the  part-worth  estimates,  conjoint  analysis 
can  assess  the  relative  importance  of  each  factor.  Because  part-worth  estimates  are  typically  con¬ 
verted  to  a  common  scale,  the  greatest  contribution  to  overall  utility — and  hence  the  most  important 
factor — is  the  factor  with  the  greatest  range  (low  to  high)  of  part-worths.  The  importance  values  of 
each  factor  can  be  converted  to  percentages  summing  to  100  percent  by  dividing  each  factor’s  range 
by  the  sum  of  all  range  values. 

Using  our  earlier  example  of  estimated  part-worths  with  three  attributes,  the  calculation  of 
importance  would  be  as  follows.  First,  find  the  range  (maximum  value  minus  minimum  value)  for 
attribute.  Then  divide  each  range  value  by  the  total  for  the  importance  value. 
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Attribute 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Range 

Importance 

1 

-.657 

.098 

.755 

22.8% 

2 

-.756 

.302 

1.058 

32.0% 

3 

-.826 

.667 

1.493 

45.2% 

Total 

3.306 

100.0% 

In  this  case,  the  third  attribute  accounted  for  almost  one-half  of  the  variation  (1.493  3.306  = 
.452)  in  the  utility  scores,  even  though  the  other  two  attributes  were  lower  (32.0%  and  22.8%)  We 
could  then  state  that  for  this  respondent,  attribute  3  was  twice  as  important  as  attribute  1  in  der  ving 
utility  scores  and  preferences. 

This  approach  allows  for  comparison  across  respondents  using  a  common  scale  well  as  giv¬ 
ing  meaning  to  the  magnitude  of  the  importance  score.  The  researcher  must  alw  y  consider  the 
impact  on  the  importance  values  of  an  extreme  or  practically  infeasible  lev  1  I  such  a  level  is 
found,  it  should  be  deleted  from  the  analysis  or  the  importance  values  sho  Id  be  reduced  to  reflect 
only  the  range  of  feasible  levels. 


STAGE  6:  VALIDATION  OF  THE  CONJOINT  RESUL 

Conjoint  results  can  be  validated  both  internally  and  externally  Internal  validation  involves  confir¬ 
mation  that  the  selected  composition  rule  (i.e.,  additive  versus  interactive)  is  appropriate  [19].  The 
researcher  is  typically  limited  to  empirically  assessing  t  e  validity  of  only  the  selected  model  form 
in  a  full  study,  owing  to  the  high  demands  of  colle  ting  data  to  test  both  models.  This  validation 
process  is  most  efficiently  accomplished  by  comp  ring  alternative  models  (additive  versus  interac¬ 
tive)  in  a  pretest  study  to  confirm  which  model  is  appropriate.  We  already  discussed  the  use  of  hold¬ 
out  profiles  to  assess  the  predictive  accura  y  for  each  individual  or  a  holdout  sample  of  respondents 
if  the  analysis  is  performed  at  the  aggr  g  e  level. 

External  validation  involves  in  general  the  ability  of  conjoint  analysis  to  predict  actual  choices, 
and  in  specific  terms  the  issue  of  sample  representativeness.  Although  conjoint  was  employed  in 
numerous  studies  in  the  past  20  years,  relatively  few  studies  focused  on  its  external  validity.  One  study 
confirmed  that  conjoint  analysi  closely  corresponded  to  the  results  from  traditional  concept  testing, 
an  accepted  methodology  for  predicting  customer  preference  [105];  other  studies  demonstrated  the 
predictive  accuracy  for  purchases  of  consumer  electronics  and  groceries  [37, 76].  Although  no  evalu¬ 
ation  is  made  of  sa  pling  error  in  the  individual-level  models,  the  researcher  must  always  ensure  that 
the  sample  is  epresentative  of  the  population  of  study  [72],  This  representativeness  becomes  espe¬ 
cially  importa  t  when  the  conjoint  results  are  used  for  segmentation  or  choice  simulation  purposes 
(see  the  next  ection  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  uses  of  conjoint  results). 


MANAGERIAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  CONJOINT  ANALYSIS 

Typically,  conjoint  models  estimated  at  the  individual  level  (separate  model  per  individual)  are  used 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:  segmentation,  profitability  analysis,  and  conjoint  simulators. 
In  addition  to  the  individual-level  results,  aggregate  conjoint  results  can  represent  groups  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  also  provide  a  means  of  predicting  their  decisions  for  any  number  of  situations.  The  unique 
advantage  of  conjoint  analysis  is  the  ability  to  represent  the  preferences  for  each  individual  in  an 
objective  manner  (e.g.,  part-worth  utilities).  In  the  most  fundamental  sense,  conjoint  analysis  can 
help  identify  customers’  needs,  prioritize  those  needs,  and  then  translate  those  needs  into  actual 
strategies  [67, 90, 98].  The  most  common  managerial  and  academic  applications  of  conjoint  analy¬ 
sis  in  conjunction  with  its  portrayal  of  the  consumer’s  preference  structure  include  segmentation, 
profitability  analysis,  and  conjoint  simulators. 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  6 


Interpreting  and  Validating  Conjoint  Results 

•  Results  should  be  estimated  for  each  individual  unless: 

•  The  conjoint  model  requires  aggregate-level  estimates  (i.e.,  some  forms  of  choice-based 
conjoint) 

•  The  population  is  known  to  be  homogeneous,  with  no  variation  between  individual  preference 
structures 

•  Part-worth  estimates  are  generally  scaled  to  a  common  basis  to  allow  for  compari  on  across 
respondents 

•  Theoretically  inconsistent  patterns  of  part-worths,  known  as  reversals,  can  give  ri  e  to  deletion  of 
a  respondent  unless: 

•  Their  occurrence  is  minimal 

•  Constraints  are  applied  to  prohibit  reversals 

•  Attribute  importance  must  be  derived  based  on  the  relative  ra  ges  of  part-worths  for  each 
attribute 

•  Validation  must  occur  at  two  levels: 

•  Internal  validation:  Testing  whether  the  appropriate  composition  rule  has  been  selected  (i.e., 
additive  or  interactive)  and  is  done  in  a  study  pretest 

•  External  validation:  Assessing  the  predictive  valid  ty  of  the  results  in  an  actual  setting  in  which 
the  researcher  must  always  ensure  the  sample  s  r  presentative  of  the  population  of  study 


Segmentation 

One  of  the  most  common  uses  of  Indi  idual-level  conjoint  analysis  results  is  to  group  respondents 
with  similar  part-worths  or  importance  values  to  identify  segments.  The  estimated  conjoint  part- 
worth  utilities  can  be  used  so  ely  or  in  combination  with  other  variables  (e.g.,  demographics)  to 
derive  respondent  groupings  that  are  most  similar  in  their  preferences  [20,  26].  In  the  industrial 
cleanser  example,  we  might  first  group  individuals  based  on  their  attribute  importance  scores,  find¬ 
ing  one  group  for  which  brand  is  the  most  important  feature,  whereas  another  group  might  value 
price  more  highly  Another  approach  would  be  to  examine  the  part-worth  scores  directly,  again 
identifying  indi  iduals  with  similar  patterns  of  scores  across  each  of  the  levels  within  one  or  more 
attributes. 

Frh  researcher  interested  in  knowing  the  presence  of  such  groups  and  their  relative  magni¬ 
tude,  a  number  of  different  approaches  to  segmentation  are  available,  all  with  differing  strengths 
and  weaknesses  [66, 109].  One  logical  approach  would  be  to  apply  cluster  analysis  to  the  part-worth 
estimates  or  the  importance  scores  for  each  attribute  to  identify  homogeneous  subgroups  of  respon¬ 
dents.  Conjoint  analysis  has  also  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  validating  segmentation  analyses 
formed  with  other  clustering  variables,  whereby  differences  in  conjoint  preference  structures  are 
used  to  demonstrate  distinctiveness  between  the  segments  [18]. 

Profitability  Analysis 

A  complement  to  the  product  design  decision  is  a  marginal  profitability  analysis  of  the  proposed 
product  design.  If  the  cost  of  each  feature  is  known,  the  cost  of  each  product  can  be  combined  with 
the  expected  market  share  and  sales  volume  to  predict  its  viability.  This  process  could  identify  com¬ 
binations  of  attributes  that  would  be  profitable  even  with  smaller  market  shares  because  of  the  low 
cost  of  particular  components.  An  adjunct  to  profitability  analysis  is  assessing  price  sensitivity  [45], 
which  can  be  addressed  through  either  specific  research  designs  [81]  or  specialized  programs  [92], 
Both  individual!  and  aggregate  results  can  be  used  in  this  analysis. 
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Conjoint  Simulators 

At  this  point,  the  researcher  still  understands  only  the  relative  importance  of  the  attributes  and  the 
impact  of  specific  levels.  So  how  does  conjoint  analysis  achieve  its  other  primary  objective  of  using 
what-if  analyses  to  predict  the  share  of  preferences  that  a  profile  (real  or  hypothetical)  is  likely  to 
capture  in  various  competitive  scenarios  of  interest  to  management?  This  role  is  played  by  choice 
simulators,  which  enable  the  researcher  to  simulate  any  number  of  competitive  scenarios  and  then 
estimate  how  the  respondents  would  react  to  each  scenario. 

The  researcher  is  cautioned  in  any  application  of  the  conjoint  simulator  in  assuming  that  the 
share  of  preference  in  a  conjoint  simulation  directly  translates  to  market  share  [15].  The  conjoint 
simulation  represents  only  the  product  and  perhaps  price  aspects  of  marketing  management,  omit¬ 
ting  all  of  the  other  marketing  factors  (e.g.,  advertising  and  promotion,  distribution,  competitive 
responses)  that  ultimately  affect  market  share.  The  conjoint  simulation  does,  howe  er,  present  a 
view  of  the  product  market  and  the  dynamics  of  preferences  that  may  be  seen  in  he  sample  under 
study. 


CONDUCTING  A  SIMULATION  A  conjoint  simulation  is  an  attempt  o  understand  how  the  set  of 
respondents  would  choose  among  a  specified  set  of  profiles.  This  pro  ess  provides  the  researcher 
with  the  ability  to  utilize  the  estimated  part-worths  in  evaluating  a  y  number  of  scenarios  consisting 
of  differing  combinations  of  profiles.  For  any  given  scenario  the  researcher  follows  a  three-step 
process. 

Step  1:  Specify  the  Scenario^).  After  the  conjo  nt  model  is  estimated,  the  researcher  can 
specify  any  number  of  sets  of  profiles  for  simulati  n  of  consumer  choices.  Among  the  possible 
scenarios  that  can  be  assessed  are  the  following: 

•  Impacts  of  adding  a  product  to  an  existing  market 

•  Increased  potential  from  a  mul  ip  oduct  or  multibrand  strategy,  including  estimates  of 

cannibalism 

•  Impacts  of  deleting  a  prod  ct  or  brand  from  the  market 

•  Optimal  product  design(s)  for  a  specific  market  setting 

In  each  case,  the  resea  cher  provides  the  set  of  profiles  representing  the  objects  (products,  services, 
etc.)  available  in  the  m  rket  scenario  being  examined,  and  the  choices  of  respondents  are  then 
simulated.  The  uniq  e  value  of  using  conjoint  analysis  in  the  simulation  is  that  multiple  scenarios 
can  be  evaluated  and  the  results  compiled  for  each  respondent  through  their  preference  structure  of 
part-worths 

Ste  2:  Simulate  Choices.  Once  the  scenarios  are  complete,  the  part-worths  for  each  individ¬ 
ual  ar  used  to  predict  the  choices  across  the  profiles  in  each  scenario.  Choice  simulators  afford  the 
esearcher  the  ability  to  evaluate  any  number  of  scenarios,  but  their  real  benefit  involves  the  ability 
f  the  researcher  to  specify  conditions  or  relationships  among  the  profiles  to  represent  market 
conditions  more  realistically.  For  example,  will  all  objects  compete  equally  with  all  others?  Does 
similarity  among  the  objects  create  differing  patterns  of  preference?  Can  the  unmeasured  character¬ 
istics  of  the  market  be  included  in  the  simulation?  These  questions  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  that 
can  be  addressed  through  a  choice  simulator  in  portraying  a  realistic  market  within  which  respon¬ 
dents  make  choices  [37]. 

The  ability  of  choice  simulators  to  represent  these  relationships  enables  researchers  to  more 
realistically  portray  the  forces  acting  among  the  set  of  objects  being  considered  in  the  scenario. 
Moreover,  predictive  accuracy  is  markedly  improved  along  with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
underlying  market  behavior  of  the  respondents  [37, 78]. 
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Step  3:  Calculate  Share  of  Preference.  The  final  step  in  conjoint  simulation  is  to  predict 
preference  for  each  individual  and  then  calculate  share  of  preferences  for  each  profile  by  aggregat¬ 
ing  the  individual  choices.  Choice  simulators  can  use  a  wide  range  of  choice  rules  [25]  in  predicting 
the  choice  for  any  individual: 

•  Maximum  utility  (first  choice)  model  This  model  assumes  the  respondent  chooses  the  profile 
with  the  highest  predicted  utility  score.  Share  of  preference  is  determined  by  calculating  the 
number  of  the  individuals  preferring  each  profile.  This  approach  is  best  suited  for  situations 
with  individuals  of  widely  different  preferences  and  in  situations  involving  sporadic,  nonrou- 
tine  purchases. 

•  Preference  probability  model.  In  this  model,  predictions  of  choice  probability  sum  to  100 
percent  over  the  set  of  profiles  tested,  with  each  person  having  some  probability  of  purchas¬ 
ing  each  profile.  The  overall  share  of  preference  is  measured  by  su  ming  the  preference 
probabilities  across  all  respondents.  This  approach,  which  can  approximate  some  elements 
of  product  similarity,  is  best  suited  to  repetitive  purchasing  sit  ti  ns,  for  which  purchases 
may  be  more  tied  to  usage  situations  over  time.  The  two  mos  common  methods  of  making 
these  predictions  are  the  BTL  (Bradford-Terry-Luce)  and  logit  models,  which  make  quite 
similar  predictions  in  almost  all  situations  [36]. 

•  Randomized  first  choice.  Developed  by  Sawtooth  Software  [73, 78],  this  method  attempts  to 
combine  the  best  of  the  two  prior  approaches.  It  amples  each  respondent  multiple  times, 
each  time  adding  random  variation  to  the  utilit  estimates  for  each  profiles.  For  each  itera¬ 
tion,  it  applies  the  first  choice  rule  and  then  otals  the  outcomes  for  each  individual  to  get  a 
share  of  preference  per  respondent  It  corr  cts  for  product  similarity  and  can  be  fine-tuned 
by  specifying  the  amount  and  type  o  ra  dom  variation  that  best  approximates  known  prefer¬ 
ence  shares  [37, 75]. 

The  share  of  preference,  determined  by  any  of  the  three  methods  described,  provides  insight 
into  many  factors  underlying  the  actual  choices  of  respondents.  Multiple  product  scenarios  can  be 
evaluated,  giving  rise  to  not  on  y  a  perspective  of  any  single  scenario,  but  of  the  dynamics  in  share 
of  preference  as  the  profiles  change. 


ALTERNATIVE  CONJOINT  METHODOLOGIES 

Up  to  this  poi  t  we  have  dealt  with  conjoint  analysis  applications  involving  the  traditional  conjoint 
methodol  gy.  However,  real-world  applications  many  times  involve  20  to  30  attributes  or  require  a 
more  realistic  choice  task  than  used  in  our  earlier  discussions.  Recent  research  directed  toward  over¬ 
coming  these  problems  encountered  in  many  conjoint  studies  is  leading  to  the  development  of  two 
new  conjoint  methodologies:  (1)  an  adaptive/self-explicated  conjoint  for  dealing  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  attributes  and  (2)  a  choice-based  conjoint  for  providing  more  realistic  choice  tasks.  These 
areas  represent  the  primary  focus  of  current  research  in  conjoint  analysis  [14, 29, 63]. 


Adaptive/Self-Explicated  Conjoint:  Conjoint  with  a  Large  Number  of  Factors 

The  full-profile  method  starts  to  become  unmanageable  with  more  than  10  attributes,  yet  many  con¬ 
joint  studies  need  to  incorporate  20,  30,  or  even  more  attributes.  In  these  cases,  some  adapted  or 
reduced  form  of  conjoint  analysis  is  used  to  simplify  the  data  collection  effort  and  still  represent  a  real¬ 
istic  choice  decision.  The  two  options  are  the  self-explicated  models  and  adaptive  or  hybrid  models. 

SELF-EXPLICATED  CONJOINT  MODELS  In  the  self-explicated  model,  the  respondent  provides  a 
rating  of  the  desirability  of  each  level  of  an  attribute  and  then  rates  the  overall  relative  importance  of 
the  attribute.  Part- worths  are  then  calculated  by  a  combination  of  the  two  values  [99].  In  this 
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compositional  approach,  ratings  are  made  on  the  components  of  utility,  rather  than  just  overall  pref¬ 
erence.  As  a  major  variant  of  conjoint  analysis  that  is  closer  to  traditional  multi-attribute  models, 
this  model  raises  several  concerns. 

First,  can  respondents  assess  the  relative  importance  of  attributes  accurately?  A  common 
problem  with  self-ratings  is  the  potential  for  importance  to  be  underestimated  in  multi-attribute 
models  because  respondents  want  to  give  socially  desirable  answers.  In  such  situations,  the  result¬ 
ing  conjoint  model  is  also  biased.  Second,  interattribute  correlations  may  play  a  greater  role  and 
cause  substantial  biases  in  the  results  due  to  double  counting  of  correlated  factors.  Traditional 
conjoint  models  suffer  from  this  problem  as  well,  but  the  self-explicated  approach  is  particularly 
affected  because  respondents  must  never  explicitly  consider  these  attributes  in  relation  to  o  her 
attributes.  Finally,  respondents  never  perform  a  choice  task  (rating  the  set  of  hypothetical  ombina- 
tions  of  attributes),  and  this  lack  of  realism  is  a  critical  limitation,  particularly  in  new  product 
applications. 

Recent  research  demonstrates  that  this  method  may  offer  suitable  pred  cti  e  ability  when 
compared  to  traditional  conjoint  methods  [27].  This  approach  is  best  uti  ized  when  aggregate 
models  are  preferred,  because  individual  idiosyncrasies  can  be  compensat  d  for  in  the  aggregate 
results.  Thus,  if  the  number  of  factors  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  manageab  e  le  el  acceptable  for  any  of 
the  other  conjoint  methods,  then  a  self-explicated  model  may  be  a  v  able  alternative  method. 

ADAPTIVE,  OR  HYBRID,  CONJOINT  MODELS  A  second  app  oach  is  the  adaptive  or  hybrid 
model,  so  termed  because  it  combines  the  self-explicated  and  part-worth  conjoint  models  [23, 24], 
This  approach  utilizes  the  self-explicated  values  to  ere  te  small  subset  of  profiles  selected  from  a 
fractional  factorial  design.  The  profiles  are  then  evaluat  d  in  a  manner  similar  to  traditional  conjoint 
analysis.  The  sets  of  profiles  differ  among  respond  nts  based  on  their  self-explicated  responses,  and 
although  each  respondent  evaluates  only  a  sm  11  number,  collectively  all  profiles  are  evaluated  by  a 
portion  of  the  respondents.  The  approach  of  i  tegrating  information  from  the  respondent  to  simplify 
or  augment  the  choice  tasks  led  to  a  number  of  recent  research  efforts  aimed  at  differing  aspects  of 
the  research  design  [3, 44, 101, 106]. 

One  of  the  most  popular  variants  of  this  approach  is  ACA,  a  computer-administered  conjoint 
program  developed  by  Sawtooth  Software  [87].  ACA  employs  self-explicated  ratings  to  reduce  the 
factorial  design  size  and  mak  the  process  more  manageable.  It  is  particularly  useful  when  the  study 
includes  a  large  number  o  attributes  not  appropriate  for  the  other  approaches.  Here  the  program 
first  collects  self-expl  cated  ratings  of  each  factor.  Then  these  ratings  are  used  in  generating  the 
profiles  such  that  the  less  important  factors  are  quickly  eliminated.  Moreover,  each  profile  contains 
just  a  small  numbe  of  factors  (three  to  six)  to  keep  the  choice  task  more  manageable.  This  adaptive 
process  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  associated  software,  making  this  approach  inappro¬ 
priate  for  n  type  of  noninteractive  setting  (e.g.,  written  survey).  Yet  its  flexibility  in  accommodat¬ 
ing  larg  numbers  of  attributes  with  simple  choice  tasks  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
approaches.  Moreover,  its  relative  predictive  ability  has  been  shown  to  be  comparable  to  traditional 
o  joint  analysis,  thus  making  it  a  suitable  alternative  when  the  number  of  attributes  is  large  [27, 47, 
105,115,119]. 

CHOOSING  BETWEEN  SELF-EXPLICATED  AND  ADAPTIVE/HYBRID  MODELS  When  faced 
with  a  number  of  factors  that  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  conjoint  methods  discussed  to  this 
point,  the  self-explicated  and  adaptive/hybrid  models  preserve  at  least  a  portion  of  the  underly¬ 
ing  principles  of  conjoint  analysis.  In  comparing  these  two  extensions,  the  self-explicated  meth¬ 
ods  have  a  slightly  lower  reliability,  although  recent  developments  may  provide  improvement. 
When  the  hybrid  models  and  self-explicated  methods  are  compared  with  full-profile  methods, 
the  results  are  mixed,  with  slightly  better  performance  by  the  adaptive/hybrid  method,  particu¬ 
larly  ACA  [38].  Although  more  research  is  needed  to  confirm  the  comparisons  across  methods. 
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the  empirical  studies  indicate  that  the  adaptive/hybrid  methods  and  the  newer  forms  of  self- 
explicated  models  both  offer  viable  alternatives  to  traditional  conjoint  analysis  when  dealing 
with  a  large  number  of  factors. 


Choice-Based  Conjoint:  Adding  Another  Touch  of  Realism 

In  recent  years,  many  researchers  in  the  area  of  conjoint  analysis  have  directed  their  efforts  toward 
a  new  conjoint  methodology  that  provides  increased  realism  in  the  choice  task.  With  the  overriding 
objective  of  understanding  the  respondent’s  decision-making  process  and  predicting  behavior  in  the 
marketplace,  traditional  conjoint  analysis  assumes  that  the  judgment  task,  bas  d  on  ranking  or 
rating,  captures  the  choices  of  the  respondent.  Yet  researchers  argue  that  this  approach  is  not  the 
most  realistic  way  of  depicting  a  respondent’s  actual  decision  process,  and  others  have  pointed  to 
the  lack  of  formal  theory  linking  these  measured  judgments  to  choice  [59] 

What  emerged  is  an  alternative  conjoint  methodology,  known  as  choice-based  conjoint 
(CBC),  with  the  inherent  face  validity  of  asking  the  respondent  to  choo  e  a  full  profile  from  a  set  of 
alternative  profiles  known  as  a  choice  set.  This  method  is  much  more  representative  of  the  actual 
process  of  selecting  a  product  from  a  set  of  competing  products  Moreover,  choice-based  conjoint 
provides  an  option  of  not  choosing  any  of  the  presented  pr  fil  s  by  including  a  no-choice  option  in 
the  choice  set  Whereas  traditional  conjoint  analysis  ass  m  s  respondents’  preferences  will  always 
be  allocated  among  the  set  of  profiles,  the  choice-ba  ed  approach  allows  for  market  contraction  if 
all  the  alternatives  in  a  choice  set  are  unattractive. 

The  advantages  of  the  choice-based  appro  ch  are  the  additional  realism  and  the  ability  to  esti¬ 
mate  interaction  terms.  After  each  respond  n  h  s  chosen  a  profile  for  each  choice  set,  the  data  can 
be  analyzed  either  at  the  disaggregate  1  vel  (individual  respondents)  or  aggregated  across  respon¬ 
dents  (segments  or  some  other  homogen  ous  groupings  of  respondents)  to  estimate  the  conjoint 
part-worths  for  each  level  and  the  i  teraction  terms.  From  these  results,  we  can  assess  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  each  factor  and  foctor-le  el  interaction  and  estimate  the  likely  market  shares  of  competing 
profiles. 

A  SIMPLE  ILLUSTRATION  OF  FULL-PROFILE  VERSUS  CHOICE-RASED  CONJOINT  Before  discussing 
some  of  the  more  technical  details  of  choice-based  conjoint  and  how  it  differs  from  the  other  conjoint 
methodologies  w  will  first  examine  the  differences  in  creating  profiles  and  then  review  the  actual  data 
collection  pro  es  . 

Cre  ng  Profiles.  The  first  difference  between  full-profile  and  choice-based  conjoint  is  the 
type  of  profiles.  Both  methods  use  a  form  of  full-profile  profiles,  but  the  choice  task  is  quite  differ- 
en  Let  s  examine  a  simple  example  to  illustrate  the  differences. 

A  wireless  phone  company  wishes  to  estimate  the  market  potential  for  three  service 
ptions  that  can  be  added  to  the  base  service  fee  of  $14.95  per  month  and  $0.50  per  minute  of 
calling  time: 


ICA  Itemized  call  accounting  with  a  $2.75-per-month  charge 
CW  Call  waiting  with  a  $3.50-per-month  service  charge 
TWC  Three-way  calling  with  a  $3.50-per-month  service  charge 

Traditional  conjoint  analysis  is  performed  with  full-profile  profiles  representing  the  various 
combinations  of  service,  ranging  from  just  the  base  service  to  the  base  service  and  all  three  options. 
The  complete  set  of  profiles  (factorial  design)  is  shown  in  Table  6.  Profile  1  represents  the  base 
service  with  no  options,  profile  2  is  the  base  service  plus  itemized  call  accounting,  and  so  forth,  up 
to  profile  8  being  the  base  service  plus  all  three  options  (itemized  call  accounting,  call  waiting,  and 
three-way  calling). 
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TABLE  6  A  Comparison  of  Profile  Designs  Used  in  Traditional  and  Choice-Based  Conjoint 
Analysis 


TRADITIONAL  CONJOINT  ANALYSIS 

Levels  of  Factor?* 

Choice-Based  Conjoint 

Profile 

ICA 

cw 

TWC 

Choice  Set 

Profiles  in  Choice  Setb 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  and  No  Choice 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  and  No  Choi  e 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  and  No  Choice 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2, 4,  5,  7,  8,  and  No  Choice 

5 

1 

1 

0 

5 

3,  5,  6,  8,  and  No  Choice 

6 

1 

0 

1 

6 

4,  6,  7,  and  No  Choice 

7 

0 

1 

1 

7 

1,  5,  7,  8,  and  No  Choice 

8 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1,  2,  6,  8,  and  No  Choice 

9 

1,  2,  3,  7,  and  No  Choice 

10 

2  3,  4  8,  and  No  Choice 

11 

1  3  4,  5,  and  No  Choice 

“Levels:  1  =  service  option  included;  0  =  service  option  not  included. 

bRrofiles  used  in  choice  sets  arc  those  defined  in  the  design  for  the  traditional  onjoint  analysis. 


In  a  choice-based  approach,  the  respondent  is  shown  a  series  of  choice  sets.  Each  choice  set 
has  several  full-profile  profiles.  A  choice-based  d  ign  is  also  shown  in  Table  6.  The  first  choice  set 
consists  of  five  of  the  full-profile  profiles  (pro  iles  1, 2, 4, 5,  and  6)  and  a  “No  Choice”  option.  The 
respondent  then  chooses  only  one  of  the  profiles  in  the  choice  set  (“most  preferred”  or  “most 
liked”)  or  “none  of  these.”  An  example  choice  set  task  for  choice  set  6  is  shown  in  Table  7.  The 
preparation  of  profiles  and  choice  sets  is  based  on  experimental  design  principles  [44, 59]  and  is  the 
subject  of  considerable  research  effort  to  refine  and  improve  on  the  choice  task  [3, 14, 40, 44,  81]. 

Data  Collection.  Given  the  differing  ways  in  which  profiles  are  formed,  the  choice  tasks 
lacing  the  respondent  are  quite  different.  As  we  will  see,  the  researcher  must  select  between  a  sim¬ 
pler  choice  task  in  the  ull-profile  method  versus  the  choice-based  task  that  is  more  realistic. 

For  the  full-profil  approach,  the  respondent  is  asked  to  rate  or  rank  each  of  the  eight  profiles. 
The  respondent  ev  1  ates  each  profile  separately  and  provides  a  preference  rating.  The  task  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple  nd  can  be  performed  quite  quickly  after  a  few  warm-up  tasks.  As  discussed  earlier,  as 
the  number  of  attributes  and  levels  increases  (remember  our  earlier  example  of  four  factors  with 


TABLE  7  Example  of  a  Choice  Set  in  Choice-Based  Conjoint 

Which  Calling  System  Would  You  Choose? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Base  system  at 
$  14.95/month  and 
$.05/minute  plus: 

•  TWC:  Three-way 
calling  for 
$3. 50/month 

Base  system  at 
$  14.95/month  and 
$.05/minute  plus: 

•  ICA:  Itemized 
call  accounting  for 
$2. 75/month 

Base  system  at 
$  14.95/month  and 
$.05/minute  plus: 

•  CW:  Call  waiting  for 
$3.5Q/month 

and 

•  TWC:  Three-way 
calling  for  $3. 50/month 

None  of  these 
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four  levels  each  generating  256  profiles),  the  task  can  become  very  large  and  require  some  form  of 
subset  of  profiles  that  still  may  be  fairly  substantial. 

For  the  choice-based  approach,  the  number  of  profiles  may  or  may  not  vary  across  choice  sets 
[59].  Also,  the  number  of  choices  made  (1  choice  for  each  of  1 1  choice  sets)  is  actually  more  in  this 
case  than  required  in  this  example.  As  the  number  of  factors  and  levels  increases,  however,  the 
choice-based  design  requires  considerably  fewer  evaluations.  But  in  all  situations,  the  respondent 
sees  multiple  full-profiles  and  selects  one  profile  from  the  choice  set. 

UNIQUE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHOICE-BASED  CONJOINT  The  basic  nature  of  choice-based 
conjoint  and  its  background  in  the  theoretical  field  of  information  integration  [58]  have  led  to  a 
somewhat  more  technical  perspective  than  found  in  the  other  conjoint  methodologi  .  Even  though 
the  other  methodologies  are  based  on  sound  experimental  and  statistical  principles,  the  additional 
complexity  in  both  profile  designs  and  estimation  has  prompted  a  grea  deal  of  developmental 
efforts  in  these  areas.  From  these  efforts,  researchers  now  have  a  cleare  understanding  of  the  issues 
involved  at  each  stage.  The  following  sections  detail  some  of  the  ar  as  and  issues  in  which  choice- 
based  conjoint  is  unique  among  the  conjoint  methodologies. 

Type  of  Decision-Making  Process  Portrayed.  Traditional  conjoint  has  always  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  an  information-intensive  approach  to  decision  making  because  it  involves  examining  the 
profiles  composed  of  levels  from  each  attribute.  But  in  choice-based  conjoint,  researchers  are  com¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  choice  task  may  invoke  a  ifferent  type  of  decision-making  process.  In 
making  choices  among  profiles,  consumers  seem  to  choose  among  a  smaller  subset  of  factors  upon 
which  comparisons,  and  ultimately  choice,  are  made  [39].  This  parallels  the  types  of  decisions  asso¬ 
ciated  with  time-constrained  or  simplifying  st  ategies,  each  characterized  by  a  lower  depth  of  pro¬ 
cessing.  Thus,  each  conjoint  methodol  gy  provides  different  insights  into  the  decision-making 
process.  Because  researchers  may  no  be  willing  to  select  only  one  methodology,  an  emerging  strat¬ 
egy  is  to  employ  both  methodofogie  and  draw  unique  perspectives  from  each  [39,  80]. 

Choice  Set  Design.  Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  choice-based  conjoint  is  the  realistic 
choice  process  portrayed  by  the  choice  set  Recent  developments  have  further  enhanced  the  choice 
task,  allowing  for  addit  onal  relationships  within  the  choice  model  to  be  analyzed  while  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  choice  set  design. 

A  recent  e  fo  showed  how  the  choice  set  can  be  created  to  ensure  balance  not  just  among 
factor  levels,  bu  also  among  the  utilities  of  the  profiles  [40],  The  most  realistic  and  informative 
choice  is  among  closely  comparable  alternatives,  rather  than  the  situation  in  which  one  or  more  pro¬ 
files  are  arkedly  inferior  or  superior.  However,  the  profile  design  process  is  typically  focused  on 
achie  ng  orthogonality  and  balance  among  the  attributes.  This  approach  provides  a  more  realistic 
t  s  by  creating  profiles  with  more  comparable  utility  levels,  increasing  consumer  involvement  and 
providing  better  results. 

Choice-based  conjoint  also  provides  the  options  to  include  the  “No  Choice”  alternative,  in 
which  the  respondent  has  the  choice  of  choosing  none  of  the  specified  options  [32],  This  option  pro¬ 
vides  the  respondent  with  an  additional  level  of  realism  while  also  providing  the  researcher  with  a 
means  of  establishing  absolute  as  well  as  relative  effects.  Finally,  CBC  readily  accommodates 
model  modifications  such  as  prohibited  pairs,  level-specific  effects,  or  cross-effects  between  levels 
(e.g.,  brands)  that  require  specially  designed  choice  tasks  best  accomplished  through  choice-based 
conjoint  [16,  85].  Moreover,  in  a  method  involving  additional  information  from  the  respondents, 
choice  sets  are  created  that  fit  the  unique  preferences  of  each  individual  and  achieve  better  predic¬ 
tive  accuracy  in  market-based  situations  [12], 

Estimation  Technique.  The  conceptual  foundation  of  choice-based  conjoint  is  psychology 
[60,  104],  but  it  was  the  development  of  the  multinomial  logit  estimation  technique  [64]  that  pro¬ 
vided  an  operational  method  for  estimating  these  types  of  choice  models.  Although  considerable 
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efforts  have  refined  and  made  the  technique  widely  available,  it  still  represents  a  more  complex 
methodology  than  those  associated  with  the  other  conjoint  methodologies. 

The  choice-based  approach  was  originally  estimated  only  at  the  aggregate  level,  but  develop¬ 
ments  have  allowed  for  the  formation  of  segment-level  models  (known  as  latent  class  models )  and 
even  individual  models  through  Bayesian  estimation  [6,  56,  91,  103].  This  development  fostered 
even  more  widespread  adoption  of  choice-based  methods  by  making  disaggregate  models  more 
conducive  for  use  in  choice  simulators  and  other  applications. 

One  particular  aspect  that  remains  problematic  in  aggregate  models  or  in  the  use  of  choice 
simulators  is  the  property  of  HA  (independence  of  irrelevant  alternatives),  an  assumption  that  makes 
the  prediction  of  similar  alternatives  problematic.  Although  exploring  all  of  the  issues  underl  ing 
HA  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion,  the  researcher  is  cautioned  when  using  aggregate  level 
models  estimated  by  choice-based  conjoint  to  understand  the  ramifications  of  this  assumption. 

SOME  ADVANTAGES  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  CHOICE-BASED  CONJOINT  Th  growing  popular¬ 
ity  of  choice-based  conjoint  analysis  among  marketing  research  practitioners  is  primarily  due  to  the 
belief  that  obtaining  preferences  by  having  respondents  choose  a  sing  e  preferred  profile  from 
among  a  set  of  profiles  is  more  realistic — and  thus  a  better  method — for  approximating  actual  deci¬ 
sion  processes.  Yet  the  added  realism  of  the  choice  task  is  accompan  ed  with  a  number  of  trade-offs 
the  researcher  must  consider  before  selecting  choice-based  conjoi  t 

The  Choice  Task.  Each  choice  set  contains  several  p  ofiles,  and  each  profile  contains  all  of 
the  factors,  similar  to  the  full-profile  profiles.  Therefor  the  respondent  must  process  a  consider¬ 
ably  greater  amount  of  information  than  the  other  con  oint  methodologies  in  making  a  choice  in 
each  choice  set  Sawtooth  Software,  developer  of  a  choice-based  conjoint  (CBC)  system,  believes 
choices  involving  more  than  six  attributes  are  likely  to  confuse  and  overwhelm  the  respondent  [88], 
Although  the  choice-based  method  does  mimi  actual  decisions  more  closely,  the  inclusion  of  too 
many  attributes  creates  a  formidable  task  that  results  in  less  information  than  would  have  been 
gained  through  the  rating  of  each  profi  i  dividually. 

Predictive  Accuracy.  In  practice,  all  three  conjoint  methodologies  allow  for  similar  types  of 
analyses,  simulations,  and  repor  ing,  even  though  the  estimation  processes  are  different.  Choice- 
based  models  still  have  to  b  subjected  to  more  thorough  empirical  tests,  yet  some  researchers 
believe  they  gain  an  adva  tage  in  predicting  choice  behavior,  particularly  when  segment-level  or 
aggregate  models  are  desi  ed  [108].  However,  empirical  tests  indicate  little  difference  between  indi¬ 
vidual-level  ratings-based  models  adjusted  to  take  the  “No  Choice”  option  into  account  and  the 
generalized  multinomial  logit  choice-based  models  [68]. 

In  compa  ing  the  two  approaches  (ratings-based  or  choice-based)  in  terms  of  the  ability  to 
predict  sha  s  in  a  holdout  sample  at  the  individual  level  [21],  both  approaches  predict  holdout 
sample  hoices  well,  with  neither  approach  dominant  and  the  results  mixed  in  different  situations. 
Ultimately,  the  decision  to  use  one  method  over  the  other  is  dictated  by  the  objectives  and  scope  of 
h  study,  the  researcher’s  familiarity  with  each  method,  and  the  available  software  to  properly 
nalyze  the  data. 

Managerial  Applications.  Choice-based  models  estimated  at  the  aggregate  level  provide 
the  values  and  statistical  significance  of  all  estimates,  easily  produce  realistic  market-share  predic¬ 
tions  for  new  profiles  [44, 108],  and  offer  the  added  assurances  that  “choices”  among  profiles  were 
used  to  calibrate  the  model.  However,  aggregate  choice-based  conjoint  models  hinder  segmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  market.  The  development  of  segment-based  or  even  individual-level  models  was  the 
response  to  this  need  [56, 103, 1 1 1].  Their  ability  to  represent  interaction  terms  and  complex  inter- 
attribute  relationships  does  provide  greater  insight  into  both  the  actual  choice  process  as  well  as 
the  expected  aggregate  relationships  seen  through  choice  simulators.  Yet,  for  most  basic  choice 
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Alternative  Conjoint  Models 

•  When  10  or  more  attributes  are  included  in  the  conjoint  variate,  two  alternative  models  are 

available: 

•  Adaptive  models  can  easily  accommodate  up  to  30  attributes,  but  require  a  computer-based 
interview 

•  Self-explicated  models  can  be  done  through  any  form  of  data  collection,  but  repres  nt  a  distinct 
departure  from  traditional  conjoint  methods 

•  Choice-based  conjoint  models  have  become  the  most  popular  format  of  all  even  though  they 

generally  accommodate  no  more  than  six  attributes,  with  popularity  based  on: 

•  Use  of  a  realistic  choice  task  of  selecting  most  preferred  stimulus  from  a  choice  set  of  stimuli, 
including  a  "No  Choice"  option 

•  Ability  to  more  easily  estimate  interaction  effects 

•  Increased  availability  of  software,  particularly  with  Bayesian  estimation  options 


situations,  the  ratings-based  models  described  earlier  are  well  suited  to  segmentation  studies  and 
the  simulation  of  choice  shares.  Again,  the  researcher  must  decide  on  the  level  of  realism  versus 
complexity  desired  in  any  application  of  conjoint  analysis. 

Availability  of  Computer  Programs.  The  good  news  is  that  several  choice-based  programs 
are  now  available  for  researchers  that  assis  in  all  phases  of  research  design,  model  estimation,  and 
interpretation  [42, 88].  Moreover,  recen  r  search  by  academicians  and  applied  researchers  is  being 
integrated  into  these  commercially  vailable  programs.  These  improvements  and  enhanced  capa¬ 
bilities,  after  rigorous  validation  by  the  research  community,  should  become  a  standard  part  of  all 
choice-based  programs. 


Overview  of  the  Three  Conjoint  Methodologies 

Conjoint  analysis  e  olved  past  its  origins  of  what  we  now  know  as  traditional  conjoint  analysis  to 
develop  two  addi  io  al  methodologies,  each  of  which  addresses  two  substantive  issues:  dealing  with 
large  number  of  attributes  and  making  the  choice  task  more  realistic  [74],  Each  methodology  pro¬ 
vides  distinctive  features  that  help  define  those  situations  in  which  it  is  most  applicable  (see  our  ear¬ 
lier  discu  sion  in  stage  2).  Yet,  in  many  situations  two  or  more  methodologies  are  feasible  and  the 
resear  h  r  has  the  option  of  selecting  one  or,  increasingly,  combining  the  methodologies.  Only  by 
bei  g  knowledgeable  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  methodology  can  the  researcher 
make  the  more  appropriate  choice.  The  advantages  of  the  choice-based  approach  are  making  it  the 
most  widely  used.  The  adaptive  approach  also  has  considerable  use  given  its  ability  to  accommo¬ 
date  large  numbers  of  attributes  and  levels.  Whatever  approach  is  used,  they  all  rely  on  the  basic 
principles  of  conjoint  design.  Researchers  interested  in  conjoint  analysis  are  encouraged  to  continue 
to  monitor  the  developments  of  this  widely  employed  multivariate  technique. 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  CONJOINT  ANALYSIS 

In  this  section  we  examine  the  steps  in  an  application  of  conjoint  analysis  to  a  product 
design  problem.  The  discussion  follows  a  six-stage  model-building  process  and  focuses  on 
(1)  design  of  the  profiles,  (2)  estimation  and  interpretation  of  the  conjoint  part-worths,  and  (3)  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  conjoint  simulator  to  predict  market  shares  for  a  new  product  formulation.  The 
CONJOINT  module  of  SPSS  is  used  in  the  design,  analysis,  and  choice  simulator  phases  of  this 
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example  [97].  Comparable  results  are  obtained  witb  otber  conjoint  analysis  programs  available  for 
commercial  and  academic  use.  The  dataset  of  conjoint  responses  is  available  on  the  Web  sites 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 

Stage  1:  Objectives  of  the  Conjoint  Analysis 

Conjoint  analysis,  as  discussed  earlier,  has  been  quite  effectively  applied  to  product  development  situ¬ 
ations  requiring  ( 1)  an  understanding  of  consumer  preferences  for  attributes  as  well  as  (2)  a  method  for 
simulating  consumer  response  to  various  product  designs.  Through  the  application  of  conjoint  analy¬ 
sis,  researchers  can  develop  either  aggregate  (e.g.,  segment-level)  estimates  of  consumer  prefer  nces 
or  estimate  disaggregate  models  (i.e.,  individual-level)  from  which  segments  can  be  derived 

HBAT  was  seriously  considering  designing  a  new  industrial  cleanser  for  use  in  ot  only  its 
industry,  but  also  in  many  manufacturing  facilities.  In  developing  the  product  co  cept,  HBAT 
wanted  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  needs  and  preferences  of  its  ind  st  al  customers. 
Thus,  in  adjunction  to  a  marketing  research  survey  HBAT  commissioned  a  conjoint  analysis  exper¬ 
iment  among  86  industrial  customers. 

Before  the  actual  conjoint  study  was  performed,  internal  marketing  r  search  teams,  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  product  development  group,  identified  five  factors  as  the  determinant  attributes  in  the 
targeted  segment  of  the  industrial  cleanser  market.  The  five  attributes  re  shown  in  Table  8.  Focus 
group  research  confirmed  that  these  five  attributes  represented  the  rimary  determinants  of  value  in 
an  industrial  cleanser  for  this  segment,  thus  enabling  the  design  phase  to  proceed  with  further  spec¬ 
ification  of  the  attributes  and  their  levels. 

Stage  2:  Design  of  the  Conjoint  Analysis 

The  decisions  at  this  phase  are  (1)  selecting  the  conjoint  methodology  to  be  used,  (2)  designing  the 
profiles  to  be  evaluated,  (3)  specifying  the  b  sic  model  form,  and  (4)  selecting  the  method  of  data 
collection. 

SELECTING  A  CONJOINT  METHODOLOGY  The  first  issue  to  be  resolved  is  the  selection  of  the 
conjoint  methodology  from  among  the  three  options:  traditional  conjoint,  adaptive/hybrid  conjoint, 
or  choice-based  conjoint  T  e  hoice  of  method  should  be  based  not  only  on  design  considerations 
(e.g.,  number  of  attribut  s,  type  of  survey  administration,  etc.),  but  also  on  the  appropriateness  of 
the  choice  task  to  the  p  oduct  decision  being  studied. 

Given  the  sma  number  of  factors  (five),  all  three  methodologies  would  be  appropriate.  Because 
the  emphasis  was  on  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  preference  structure  and  the  decision  was 
expected  to  be  one  of  fairly  high  consumer  involvement,  the  traditional  conjoint  methodology  was 
chosen  as  suitable  in  terms  of  response  burden  on  the  respondent  and  depth  of  information  portrayed. 
Choi  e-b  sed  conjoint  was  also  strongly  considered,  but  the  absence  of  proposed  interactions  and  the 
desire  for  reducing  the  task  complexity  led  to  the  selection  of  the  traditional  conjoint  method. 


TABLE  8  Attributes  and  Levels  for  the  HBAT  Conjoint  Analysis  Experiment  Involving 
Product  Design  of  an  Industrial  Cleanser 

Attribute  Description 

Levels 

Form  of  the  Product 

Premixed  liquid 

Concentrated  liquid 

Powder 

Number  of  Applications  per  Container 

50 

100 

200 

Addition  of  Disinfectant  to  Cleanser 

Yes 

No 

Biodegradable  Formulation 

No 

Yes 

Price  per  Typical  Application 

35  cents 

49  cents 

79  cents 
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The  adaptive  approach  was  not  strongly  considered  given  the  small  number  of  attributes  and  the  desire 
to  utilize  traditional  survey-based  approaches  such  as  written  surveys. 

DESIGNING  PROFILES  With  the  traditional  full-profile  method  selected,  the  next  step  involves  the 
design  of  the  profiles.  Although  the  attributes  have  already  been  selected,  the  researcher  must  take 
great  care  during  this  stage  in  specifying  the  attribute  levels  to  operationalize  the  attributes  for  use 
in  design  profiles.  Among  the  considerations  to  be  addressed  are  the  nature  of  the  levels  (ensuring 
they  are  actionable  and  communicable),  the  magnitude  and  range  of  the  levels  for  each  attribute,  and 
the  potential  for  interattribute  correlation. 

The  first  consideration  was  to  ensure  that  each  level  was  actionable  and  commu  icable.  Focus 
group  research  established  specific  levels  for  each  attribute  (see  Table  8).  The  evels  were  each 
designed  to  (1)  employ  terminology  used  in  the  industry  and  (2)  represent  spects  of  the  product 
routinely  specified  in  buying  decisions. 

Three  attributes  of  Product  Form,  Disinfectant,  and  Biodegrad  bility  only  portrayed  spe¬ 
cific  characteristics;  two  attributes  needed  further  examination  fo  appropriateness  of  the  ranges 
of  levels.  First,  Number  of  Applications  ranged  from  50  to  200.  Gi  en  the  product  form  selected, 
these  levels  were  chosen  to  result  in  the  typical  types  of  prod  ct  packaging  found  in  industrial 
settings,  ranging  from  small  containers  for  individuals  to  larger  containers  normally  associated 
with  centralized  maintenance  operations.  Next,  the  th  ee  levels  of  Price  per  Application  were 
determined  from  examining  existing  products.  As  s  ch  they  were  deemed  to  be  realistic  and  to 
represent  the  most  common  price  points  in  the  c  rr  nt  market.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  price 
levels  are  considered  monotonic  (i.e.,  have  a  rank  ordering),  but  not  linear,  because  the  intervals 
(differences  between  levels)  are  not  consi  tent. 

The  product  type  did  not  sugges  intangible  factors  that  would  contribute  to  interattribute 
correlation,  and  the  attributes  were  specifically  defined  to  minimize  interattribute  correlation.  All  of 
the  possible  combinations  of  levels  were  examined  to  identify  any  inappropriate  combinations,  and 
none  were  found.  A  small-scale  pretest  and  evaluation  study  was  conducted  to  ensure  that  the  meas¬ 
ures  were  understood  and  represented  reasonable  alternatives  when  formed  into  profiles.  The  results 
indicated  no  problems  with  the  levels,  thus  allowing  the  process  to  continue. 

SPECIFYING  THE  BA  1C  MODEL  FORM  With  the  levels  specified,  the  researcher  must  next  spec¬ 
ify  the  type  of  model  form  to  be  used.  In  doing  so,  two  critical  issues  must  be  addressed:  (1)  whether 
interactions  ar  to  be  represented  among  the  attributes  and  (2)  the  type  of  relationship  among  the 
levels  (pa  t  worth,  linear,  or  quadratic)  for  each  attribute. 

After  careful  consideration,  HBAT  researchers  felt  confident  in  assuming  that  an  additive 
composition  rule  was  appropriate.  Although  research  showed  that  price  often  has  interactions  with 
other  factors,  it  was  assumed  that  all  of  the  other  factors  were  reasonably  orthogonal  and  that  inter- 
ction  terms  were  not  needed.  This  assumption  allowed  for  the  use  of  either  aggregate  or  disaggre¬ 
gate  models  as  needed. 

Three  of  the  attributes  ( Product  Form,  Applications  per  Container,  and  Price  per  Application) 
have  more  than  two  levels,  thus  requiring  a  decision  on  the  type  of  part-worth  relationship  to  be 
used.  The  Product  Form  attribute  represented  distinct  product  types,  so  separate  part-worth  esti¬ 
mates  are  appropriate.  The  Application  per  Container  attribute  also  had  three  levels,  yet  they  did  not 
have  equal  intervals.  Thus,  separate  part-worth  estimates  were  used  here  as  well.  Finally,  price  also 
was  specified  with  separate  part-worth  estimates  because  the  intervals  were  not  consistent  among 
levels. 

Of  these  three  factors,  only  Price  per  Application  was  specified  as  monotonic,  because  of 
the  implied  relationship  for  price.  Product  Form  represented  separate  levels  with  no  precon¬ 
ceived  order.  The  factor  Applications  per  Container  was  not  considered  monotonic,  even  though 
the  levels  are  defined  in  numeric  terms  (e.g.,  50  applications  per  container).  In  this  situation,  no 
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prior  knowledge  led  researchers  to  propose  that  the  part-worths  should  either  increase  or 
decrease  consistently  across  these  levels. 

SELECTING  THE  METHOD  OF  DATA  COLLECTION  The  final  step  in  designing  the  conjoint  analy¬ 
sis  revolves  around  the  actual  collection  of  preferences  from  respondents.  In  doing  so,  several  issues 
must  be  addressed,  including  selection  of  the  presentation  method,  actual  creation  of  the  profiles 
and  identification  of  any  unacceptable  profiles,  selecting  a  preference  measure,  and  finalizing  the 
survey  administration  procedure. 

Selection  of  Presentation  Method.  To  ensure  realism  and  allow  for  the  use  of  ratings  rather 
than  rankings,  I  MAT  decided  to  use  the  full-profile  method  of  obtaining  respondent  evaluation  An 
adaptive/hybrid  method  was  not  needed  due  to  the  relatively  small  number  of  factors  A  choice- 
based  method  would  have  been  equally  appropriate  given  the  smaller  number  of  attr  utes  and  the 
realism  of  the  choice  task,  but  the  full-profile  approach  was  ultimately  selected  d  e  the  need  for 
disaggregate  additive  results  with  the  simplest  method  of  estimation. 

Profile  Subsets.  In  choosing  the  additive  rule,  researchers  were  also  able  to  use  a  fractional 
factorial  design  to  avoid  the  evaluation  of  all  108  possible  combinations  (3  x  3  x  2  x  2  x  3).  The 
profile  design  component  of  the  computer  program  generated  a  se  of  18  full-profile  descriptions 
(see  Table  9),  allowing  for  the  estimation  of  the  orthogonal  main  effects  for  each  factor.  Four 


TABLE  9  Set  of  18  Full 
Designing  an 

Profiles  Used  in  the  HBAT  Conjoi 
Industrial  Cleanser 

t  Analysis  Experiment  for 

Leve  s  of  Attributes 

Profile 

Product 

Number  of 

Disinfectant 

Biodegradable 

Price  per 

# 

Form 

Applications 

Quality 

Form 

Application 

Profiles  Used  in  Estimation  of  Part-Worths 

1 

Concentrate 

200 

Yes 

No 

35  cents 

2 

Powder 

200 

Yes 

No 

35  cents 

3 

Premixed 

100 

Yes 

Yes 

49  cents 

4 

Powder 

200 

Yes 

Yes 

49  cents 

5 

Powder 

50 

Yes 

No 

79  cents 

6 

Concentr  te 

200 

No 

Yes 

79  cents 

7 

Premixe 

100 

Yes 

No 

79  cents 

8 

Premixed 

200 

Yes 

No 

49  cents 

9 

P  wder 

100 

No 

No 

49  cents 

10 

Concentrate 

50 

Yes 

No 

49  cents 

11 

Powder 

100 

No 

No 

35  cents 

12 

Concentrate 

100 

Yes 

No 

79  cents 

13 

Premixed 

200 

No 

No 

79  cents 

14 

Premixed 

50 

Yes 

No 

35  cents 

15 

Concentrate 

100 

Yes 

Yes 

35  cents 

16 

Premixed 

50 

No 

Yes 

35  cents 

17 

Concentrate 

50 

No 

No 

49  cents 

18 

Powder 

50 

Yes 

Yes 

79  cents 

Holdout  Validation  Profiles 

19 

Concentrate 

Yes 

No 

49  cents 

20 

Powder 

100 

No 

Yes 

35  cents 

21 

Powder 

200 

Yes 

Yes 

79  cents 

22 

Concentrate 

50 

No 

Yes 

35  cents 
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additional  profiles  were  generated  to  serve  as  the  validation  profiles.  None  of  the  profiles  were 
deemed  unacceptable  alter  being  reviewed  for  realism  and  appropriateness  to  the  research  question. 

Sample  Size.  HBAT  researchers  considered  samples  sizes  ranging  from  50  to  200. 
Obviously,  larger  samples  would  provide  a  more  accurate  representation  of  the  population  of  inter¬ 
est,  but  practical  considerations  (relatively  small  population  of  customers  and  fairly  high  cost  of 
personal  interviews)  called  for  smaller  sample  sizes.  Given  the  relative  homogeneity  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  it  was  determined  that  a  sample  of  approximately  100  would  be  adequate.  After  the  data  col¬ 
lection  was  completed,  a  total  of  86  respondents  completed  the  entire  survey.  This  was  deemed 
adequate  to  represent  the  buyer  group  in  question. 

Collecting  Respondent  Preferences.  The  conjoint  analysis  experiment  wa  administered 
during  a  personal  interview.  After  collecting  some  preliminary  data,  the  respond  nts  were  handed  a 
set  of  22  cards,  each  containing  one  profile  description.  A  ratings  measur  o  preference  was  gath¬ 
ered  by  presenting  each  respondent  with  a  foldout  form  that  had  seven  esponse  categories,  ranging 
from  “not  at  all  likely  to  buy”  to  “certain  to  buy.”  Respondents  were  ins  rue  ted  to  place  each  card  in 
the  response  category  best  describing  their  purchase  intentions  fter  initially  placing  the  cards, 
they  were  asked  to  review  their  placements  and  rearrange  a  y  cards,  if  necessary.  The  validation 
profiles  were  rated  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  profiles  b  t  withheld  from  the  analysis  at  the  esti¬ 
mation  stage.  Upon  completion,  the  interviewer  recorde  he  category  for  each  card  and  proceeded 
with  the  interview.  A  total  of  86  respondents  successfully  completed  the  entire  conjoint  task. 

Stage  3:  Assumptions  in  Conjoint  An  lysis 

The  relevant  assumption  in  conjoint  analy  is  s  the  specification  of  the  composition  rule  and  thus 
the  model  form  used  to  estimate  the  conjoint  results.  This  assessment  must  be  based  on  conceptual 
terms  as  well  as  practical  issues. 

In  this  situation,  the  natur  o  the  product,  the  tangibility  of  the  attributes,  and  the  lack  of 
intangible  or  emotional  appeals  j  stifles  the  use  of  an  additive  model.  HBAT  felt  confident  in  using 
an  additive  model  for  this  industrial  decision-making  situation.  Moreover,  it  simplified  the  design  of 
the  profiles  and  facilitated  the  data  collection  efforts. 

Stage  4:  Estimat  ng  the  Conjoint  Model  and  Assessing  Overall  Model  Fit 

With  the  conjoin  tasks  specified  and  responses  collected,  the  next  step  is  to  utilize  the  appropriate 
estimation  pproach  for  deriving  the  part-worth  estimates  and  then  assess  overall  goodness-of-fit.  In 
doing  o,  he  researcher  must  consider  not  only  the  responses  used  in  estimation,  but  also  those  col¬ 
lect  d  or  validation  purposes. 

MODEL  ESTIMATION  Given  that  the  preference  measure  used  was  a  metric  rating,  either  the  tra¬ 
ditional  regression-based  approach  or  the  newer  Bayesian  methodology  could  be  employed. 
Because  the  fractional  factorial  design  provided  enough  profiles  for  estimation  of  disaggregate 
models,  the  traditional  approach  was  used.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Bayesian  estimation 
would  have  been  just  as  appropriate,  particularly  because  additional  interaction  effects  were 
desired. 

The  estimation  of  part-worths  of  each  attribute  was  first  performed  for  each  respondent 
separately,  and  the  results  were  then  aggregated  to  obtain  an  overall  result.  Separate  part-worth 
estimates  were  made  for  all  levels  initially,  with  examination  of  the  individual  estimates  under¬ 
taken  to  determine  the  possibility  of  placing  constraints  on  a  factor’s  relationship  form 
(i.e.,  employ  a  linear  or  quadratic  relationship  form).  Table  10  shows  the  results  for  the  overall 
sample,  as  well  as  for  the  first  five  respondents  in  the  data  set.  Examination  of  the  overall  results 
suggests  that  perhaps  a  linear  relationship  could  be  estimated  for  the  price  variable  (i.e.,  the  part- 
worth  values  decrease  from  1.13  to  .08  to  —1.21  as  the  price  per  application  increases  from  35 
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TABLE  10  Conjoint  Part-Worth  Estimates  for  the  Overall  Sample  and  Five  Selected  Respondents 


PART-WORTH  ESTIMATES 

Product  Form 

Number  of  Applications 

Disinfectant 

Biodegradable 

Price  per  Application 

Premixed  Concentrate 

Powder  50  100  200 

n 

Yes 

$.35 

$.49 

$.79 

Overall  Sample 

-.2171  .1667 

.0504  -.3450  .0233  .3217 

.5102  -.5102 

-.1541 

.1541 

1.1318 

.0814 

-1 .2132 

Selected  Respondents  (107, 110, 123, 129,  and  135,  respectively) 

-.0556 

.6111 

-.5556 

.4444 

.6111 

-1.0556 

-.2083 

.2083 

.5417 

-.5417 

1.4444 

.944 

-2.3889 

.4444 

-.5556 

.1111 

-.0556 

-.3889 

.4444 

.1667 

-.1667 

-.5833 

.5833 

.6111 

88  9 

.2778 

-.61 1 1 

.3889 

.2222 

-.4444 

.2222 

.2222 

-.4167 

.4167 

-.5417 

.5417 

2.5556 

.0556 

-2.61 1 1 

-.0556 

.1111 

-.0556 

-.0556 

-.0556 

.1111 

.4167 

-.4167 

-.0833 

.0833 

-0556 

-.0556 

.1111 

-.2222 

-.3889 

.6111 

-.2222 

-.3889 

.6111 

.1667 

-.1667 

.1667 

-.1667 

2.  4 

-.7222 

-2.2222 

cents  to  49  cents  to  79  cents).  However,  review  of  the  individua  esults  shows  that  only  three  of 
the  five  respondents  (107, 123,  and  135)  had  part-worth  estima  e  for  the  price  factors  that  were  of 
a  generally  linear  pattern.  For  respondent  129  the  pattern  was  essentially  flat,  and  respondent  1 10 
had  a  somewhat  illogical  pattern  where  the  part-worths  ac  ually  increase  when  going  from  49  cents 
to  79  cents.  Thus,  application  of  a  linear  form  for  he  price  factor  would  severely  distort  the  rela¬ 
tionship  among  levels,  and  the  estimation  o  eparate  part-worth  values  for  the  Price  per 
Application  attribute  was  retained. 

ASSESSING  GOODNESS-OF-FIT  For  both  disaggregate  and  aggregate  results,  three  goodness-of- 
fit  measures  were  provided.  Preference  was  measured  using  ratings  (metric  data);  therefore,  Pearson 
correlations  were  calculated  for  the  estimation  sample.  The  ratings  values  also  were  converted  to 
rank  orders  and  a  Kendall’s  tau  measure  calculated.  The  holdout  sample  had  only  four  profiles,  so 
goodness-of-fit,  for  validatio  purposes,  used  only  the  rank-order  measure  of  Kendall’s  tau. 

Unlike  many  other  mu  tivariate  techniques,  when  evaluating  disaggregate  results  no  direct 
statistical  significance  tes  evaluates  the  goodness-of-fit  measures  just  described.  However,  we  can 
use  generally  accept  d  levels  of  correlation  to  assess  goodness-of-fit  for  both  the  estimation  and  val¬ 
idation  phases  In  establishing  any  threshold  for  evaluating  the  goodness-of-fit  measures,  the 
researcher  m  s  look  at  both  the  very  low  and  very  high  values,  because  each  may  indicate  respon¬ 
dents  for  whom  the  choice  task  was  not  applicable. 

Assessing  Low  Goodness-of-Fit  Values.  In  evaluating  the  lower  values,  the  obvious  thresh¬ 
old  is  some  minimum  value  of  correlation  between  the  actual  preference  scores  and  the  predicted 
ility  values.  One  way  to  set  a  minimum  value  is  to  examine  the  distribution  of  values  for  the  good- 
ess-of-fit  measures.  Outlying  values  may  indicate  respondents  for  whom  the  choice  task  was  not 
applicable  when  compared  to  the  other  respondents.  A  second  approach  is  to  establish  a  minimum 
correlation  value  based  on  the  small  number  of  profiles  for  each  respondent,  similar  to  the  adjusted 
R2  measure  in  multivariate  regression. 

In  this  example,  the  estimation  process  used  18  profiles  and  five  attributes  as  independent 
variables.  In  a  regression  model  of  18  observations  and  five  independent  variables,  an  adjusted  R2  of 
zero  is  found  when  the  R2  is  approximately  .300.  This  establishes  a  minimum  correlation  of  .55  (the 
square  root  of  .300)  so  that  the  adjusted  R2  would  always  be  above  zero.  The  researcher  may  also 
wish  to  set  some  minimum  threshold  that  corresponds  to  a  level  of  fit.  For  example,  if  the  researcher 
wanted  for  the  estimation  process  to  explain  at  least  50  percent  of  the  variation,  then  a  correlation  of 
.707  is  required. 
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Using  a  minimum  goodness-of-fit  level  of  .55  and  a  desired  level  of  .707  for  the  Pearson  cor¬ 
relation  (metric-based),  only  three  respondents  had  values  less  than  .707  and  all  of  these  were 
above  the  lower  threshold  of  .55  (see  Table  11).  The  Kendall’s  tau  values,  although  generally 


TABLE  1 1  Goodness-of-Fit  Measures  for  Conjoint  Analysis  Results 


Respondent 

Estimation  Sample 

Validation 

Sample 

Respondent 

Estimation  Sample 

Validation 

Sample 

Pearson 

Kendall's 

Tau 

Kendall's 

Tau 

Pearson 

Kendall's 

Tau 

Ke  dall's 
Tau 

107 

.929 

.784 

.707 

363 

.947 

.819 

.548 

110 

.756 

.636 

.408 

364 

.863 

.760 

.707 

123 

.851 

.753 

.707 

366 

.828 

.751 

.548 

129 

.945 

.718 

.816 

368 

.928 

783 

.775 

135 

.957 

.876 

.816 

370 

.783 

.690 

.913 

155 

.946 

.736 

.707 

372 

.950 

.813 

.183 

161 

.947 

.841 

.913 

382 

70S 

.463 

.548 

162 

.880 

.828 

.667 

396 

1  000 

1.000 

1.000 

168 

.990 

.848 

.913 

399 

948 

.766 

.913 

170 

.808 

.635 

.667 

401 

.985 

.869 

.913 

171 

.792 

.648 

.548 

416 

.947 

.762 

.816 

173 

.920 

.783 

.548 

421 

.887 

.732 

.548 

174 

.967 

.785 

.913 

422 

.897 

.832 

1.000 

181 

.890 

.771 

.913 

425 

.945 

.743 

.707 

187 

.963 

.858 

.913 

428 

.967 

.834 

.913 

193 

.946 

.820 

.816 

433 

.864 

.754 

.548 

194 

.634 

.470 

913 

440 

.903 

.778 

.816 

197 

.869 

.731 

548 

441 

.835 

.666 

.548 

211 

.960 

.839 

707 

453 

.926 

.815 

.913 

222 

.907 

.761 

.707 

454 

.894 

.661 

.816 

225 

.990 

.931 

1.000 

467 

.878 

.798 

.913 

229 

.737 

582 

.236 

471 

.955 

.840 

.707 

235 

.771 

639 

.775 

472 

.899 

.748 

.707 

236 

.927 

.843 

.707 

475 

.960 

.875 

.667 

240 

.955 

.735 

.816 

476 

.722 

.538 

.775 

260 

9 

.738 

.775 

492 

.944 

.791 

.816 

261 

965 

.847 

.707 

502 

.946 

.832 

.707 

266 

570 

.287 

.236 

507 

.857 

.746 

.548 

271 

.811 

.654 

.707 

514 

.924 

.795 

.707 

277 

.843 

.718 

.707 

516 

.936 

.850 

.548 

287 

.892 

.744 

.913 

518 

.902 

.803 

1.000 

300 

.961 

.885 

.707 

520 

.888 

.812 

.913 

302 

.962 

.871 

.816 

522 

.957 

.903 

.548 

303 

.898 

.821 

1.000 

528 

.917 

.797 

.816 

309 

.876 

.821 

.800 

535 

.883 

.748 

.816 

318 

.896 

.713 

.816 

538 

.827 

.665 

1.000 

323 

.874 

.762 

.816 

557 

.948 

.854 

.913 

336 

.878 

.780 

.667 

559 

.900 

.767 

.913 

348 

.949 

.747 

.816 

578 

.905 

.726 

.707 

350 

.970 

.861 

.816 

580 

.714 

.614 

.913 

354 

.795 

.516 

.707 

586 

.974 

.862 

1.000 

356 

.893 

.780 

.913 

589 

.934 

.679 

.913 

357 

.915 

.730 

.913 

592 

.931 

.832 

.913 

Aggregate 

.957 

.876 

.816 
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lower  in  value  given  their  use  of  rank  order  rather  than  the  ratings,  demonstrated  the  same  general 
pattern.  For  the  validation  profiles,  four  respondents  (1 10,  229,  266,  and  372)  had  particularly  low 
Kendall’s  tau  values  (all  .40  or  lower).  Although  one  of  these  respondents  (266)  also  had  low  esti¬ 
mation  values,  the  other  three  had  low  values  only  on  the  validation  process. 

Assessing  Very  High  Goodness-of-Fit  Values.  Extremely  high  goodness-of-fit  measures 
should  also  be  examined;  they  may  indicate  that  the  choice  tasks  did  not  capture  the  decision 
process,  similar  to  extremely  low  values.  For  example,  values  of  1 .0  indicate  that  the  estimated  part- 
worths  perfectly  captured  the  choice  process,  which  may  occur  when  the  respondent  utilizes  only  a 
single  or  small  number  of  attributes.  But  it  may  also  indicate  a  respondent  who  did  not  follow  the 
spirit  of  the  task,  and  thus  provides  unrepresentative  results.  Although  assessing  thes  v  lues 
requires  a  degree  of  researcher  judgment,  it  is  important  to  evaluate  the  results  for  every  value  to 
ensure  that  they  are  truly  representative  of  the  choice  process. 

Three  respondents  (225,  396,  and  586)  were  identified  based  on  their  extr  m  y  high  good¬ 
ness-of-fit  values  for  the  estimation  sample.  The  goodness-of-fit  values  for  the  estimation  sample 
are  .990,  1.000,  and  .974,  respectively,  and  all  three  have  goodness-of-fit  v  lues  of  1.000  for  the 
validation  sample.  Thus,  all  three  should  be  examined  to  see  whether  he  part-worth  estimates 
represent  reasonable  preference  structures. 

When  looking  at  the  individual  part-worth  estimates,  quite  different  preference  structures 
emerge  (see  Table  12).  For  respondent  225,  all  of  the  attributes  are  alued  to  some  degree  with  Price 
per  Application  and  Disinfectant  being  the  most  important  Ye  when  we  examine  respondent  396, 
we  see  a  totally  different  pattern.  Only  Price  per  Application  has  estimated  part-worths,  indicating 
that  the  decision  was  made  solely  on  this  attribute.  Re  pondent  586  placed  some  importance  on 
Product  Form  and  Number  of  Applications,  but  Pri  e  per  Application  still  played  a  dominant  role. 

As  a  result,  the  researcher  must  determine  whether  these  respondents  are  retained  based  on 
the  appropriateness  of  their  preference  struc  ures.  In  this  situation,  all  three  respondents  will  be 
retained.  For  respondent  225,  the  preference  structure  seems  quite  reasonable.  For  file  other  two 
respondents,  even  though  their  preference  structure  is  highly  concentrated  in  the  Price  per 
Application  attribute,  it  still  represents  a  reasonable  pattern  that  would  reflect  the  preferences  of 
specific  consumers. 

Assessing  Validation  Sample  Goodness-of-Fit  Levels.  In  addition,  the  researcher  must  also 
examine  the  goodness-of  fit  levels  for  the  validation  sample.  Here  the  focus  is  on  low  values  of  fit, 
because  the  relatively  few  number  of  profiles  makes  higher  values  quite  possible  along  with  the 
reasonable  expectation  that  the  estimated  model  would  perfectly  fit  the  validation  profiles. 

For  the  validation  profiles  four  respondents  (1 10, 229, 266,  and  372)  had  very  low  goodness- 
of-fit  values  hus,  in  order  to  maintain  the  most  appropriate  characterization  of  the  preference 


TABLE  12  Examining  Part- Worth  Estimates  for  Respondents  with  Extremely  High  Goodness-of-Fit  Values 
PART-WORTH  ESTIMATES  FOR  RESPONDENTS  225,  396,  AND  586,  RESPECTIVELY 


Product  Form  Number  of  Applications  Disinfectant  Biodegradable  Price  per  Application 


Premixed 

Concentrate 

Powder 

100 

200 

Yes 

HSU 

mm 

Yes 

$.35 

$.49 

$.79 

-4444 

.2222 

.2222 

-7778 

-4444 

1 .2222 

1.2083 

-1.2083 

-0417 

.0417 

1.0556 

.3889 

-1 .4444 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

2.6667 

.6667 

-3.3333 

-1667 

.0000 

.1667 

.1667 

.0000 

-1667 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

2.1667 

.667 

-2.8333 

Note:  The  goodness-of-fit  values  fra-  the  estimation  sample  are  .990,  1.000,  and  .974,  respectively.  All  three  respondents  have  goodness-of-fit 
values  of  1.000  for  the  validation  sample. 
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structures  of  the  sample,  these  four  respondents  will  be  candidates  for  elimination.  The  final  deci¬ 
sion  will  be  made  after  the  part-worths  are  examined  for  theoretically  consistent  patterns. 

Stage  5:  Interpreting  the  Results 

The  first  task  is  to  examine  the  part-worths  and  assess  whether  reversals  (violation  of  monotonic 
relationships)  exist  that  would  cause  deletion  of  any  respondents.  To  assist  in  this  task,  the  part- 
worths  will  be  rescaled  to  provide  a  measure  of  comparison.  With  any  reversals  identified,  the  focus 
shifts  to  interpreting  the  part-worth  estimates  and  examining  each  respondent’s  importance  score 
for  the  attributes. 

RESCALING  Comparing  part-worth  estimates  both  across  attributes  and  betwe  n  respondents  can 
sometimes  be  difficult  given  the  nature  of  the  estimated  coefficients.  Th  y  are  centered  on  zero, 
making  a  direct  comparison  difficult  without  any  obvious  reference  po  nt.  One  approach  to  simpli¬ 
fying  the  interpretation  process  is  rescaling  the  part-worths  to  a  comm  n  standard,  which  typically 
involves  a  two-step  process.  First,  within  each  attribute,  the  minimum  part-worth  is  set  to  zero  and 
the  other  part-worth(s)  are  expressed  as  values  above  zero  (easily  done  by  adding  the  minimum 
part-worth  to  all  levels  within  each  attribute).  Then,  the  par  -worths  are  totaled  and  rescaled  propor¬ 
tionately  to  equal  100  times  the  number  of  attributes.  Th  type  of  rescaling  does  not  affect  the  rela¬ 
tive  magnitude  of  any  part-worth,  but  provides  a  common  scale  across  all  part-worth  values  for 
comparison  across  attributes  and  respondents. 

Table  13  presents  the  rescaling  process  and  results  for  respondent  107  in  the  HBAT  study.  The 
process  described  is  used  with  rescaling  such  t  at  the  sum  of  the  part-worths  across  the  five  attrib¬ 
utes  equals  500.  As  shown  in  Thble  13,  step  1  restates  each  part-worth  within  each  attribute  as  the 
difference  from  the  lowest  level  in  the  a  tribute.  Then  the  part-worths  are  totaled  and  rescaled  to 
equal  500  (100  x  5).  When  rescaled,  die  lowest  part-worth  on  each  attribute  has  a  value  of  zero. 
Other  part-worths  can  now  be  compared  either  within  or  between  respondents  knowing  that  they  are 
all  on  the  same  scale. 

EXAMINING  PART-WORTH  ESTIMATES  Now  that  the  part-worths  are  rescaled,  the  researcher  may 
examine  the  part-worth  estimates  for  each  respondent  to  understand  not  only  the  differences 


TABLE  13 

Rescaling  Part  Worth  Estimates  for  Respondent  107 

Number  of 

Product  Form 

Applications 

Disinfectant 

Biodegradable 

Price  per  Application 

Premixed 

Con  e  trate  Powder 

n 

Yes 

$.35 

$.49 

$.79 

Original  Part  Worth  Estimates 

-0556 

.61 1 1  -.5556 

.4444  .61 1 1  -1 .0556 

-.2083  .2083 

.5417  - 

.5417 

1.4444 

.9444 

-2.3889 

Step  1  Restating  Part-Worths  in  Relationship  to  Minimum  Levels  Within  Each  Attribute:3 

.5000 

1.1667  0.00 

1 .500  1 .6667  0.00 

0.00  .4166 

1.0834 

0.00 

3.8333 

3.3333 

0.00 

Step  2.  Rescaling  the  Part-Worth  Estimates:1* 

18.52 

43.21  .00 

55.56  61.73  .00 

.00  1 5.43 

40.13 

.00 

141.96 

123.46 

.00 

^Minimum  part-worth  on  each  attribute  added  to  other  part-worths  of  that  attribute  [e.g.,  minimum  part-worth  of  product  form  is  .5556,  which 
when  added  to  premixed  value  (.5556)  equals  .5000]. 

'Total  of  restated  part-worths  is  proportionally  rescaled  to  total  500  [e.g.,  total  of  restated  part-worths  is  13.50;  thus,  p remixed  part-worth  rescaled 
to  18.52  (500  4- 13.50  x  500)]. 


Part-Worth  Part-Worth 
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between  levels  within  a  factor  or  across  factors,  but  also  between  respondents.  The  profiles  created 
for  each  respondent  based  on  the  part-worths  enable  the  researcher  to  quickly  categorize  the  prefer¬ 
ence  structure  of  a  respondent  or  even  sets  of  respondents.  Although  more  sophisticated  techniques 
could  be  used,  such  as  cluster  analysis,  even  a  visual  inspection  will  identify  patterns.  If  a  monoto¬ 
nic  relationship  is  assumed  between  the  levels  of  an  attribute,  then  the  researcher  must  also  identify 
any  reversals  (i.e.,  theoretically  inconsistent  part-worth  patterns)  as  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Figure  5  shows  the  diversity  of  part-worth  estimates  across  the  five  attributes  for  three 
selected  respondents  (107,  123,  and  135)  as  well  as  the  aggregate  results  compiled  for  all  respon¬ 
dents.  The  aggregate  results  might  be  thought  of  as  the  average  respondent,  against  which  the 
researcher  can  view  the  preference  structures  of  each  respondent  separately  as  portrayed  by  the  part- 
worths  to  gain  unique  insights  into  each  individual. 

For  example,  for  the  attribute  Product  Form  the  aggregate  results  indicate  that  Co  centrate 
(part-worth  of  28.8)  is  the  most  preferred  form,  followed  closely  by  Powder  20  1)  and  then 
Premixed  (0.0).When  viewing  the  three  respondents,  we  can  see  that  responden  123  has  an  almost 
identical  pattern,  although  with  slightly  higher  part-worths  for  Concentrate  and  Powder.  For  respon¬ 
dent  107,  Concentrate  (43.2)  is  also  the  most  preferred,  but  then  Premi  ed  (18.5)  is  second  most 
preferred  followed  by  Powder  (0.0).  Respondent  135  has  an  almost  rev  rsed  pattern  from  the  aggre¬ 
gate  results,  with  Powder  (51.7)  valued  most  highly  across  the  entir  s  t  of  part-worths  shown  here 
and  Premixed  (8.6)  and  Concentrate  (0.0)  valued  quite  low. 

In  retrospect,  we  can  see  how  the  aggregate  results  portray  the  group  overall,  but  we  must  also 
be  aware  of  the  differences  between  respondents.  For  just  the  e  three  respondents,  we  see  that  two  pre¬ 
fer  the  Concentrate  over  all  other  forms,  yet  it  is  also  th  lowest  valued  form  for  another  respondent 
who  values  Powder  most  We  can  also  say  that  Premixed  i  generally  valued  low,  although  it  is  not  the 
lowest  valued  level  for  all  respondents  as  might  be  su  raised  if  only  the  aggregate  results  are  viewed. 

REVERSALS  A  specific  form  of  examining  p  rt-worths  involves  the  search  for  reversals — those 
patterns  of  part-worths  that  are  theoretically  inconsistent  As  noted  earlier,  some  attributes  may  have 


Respondent 


- 107 

- 123 

. 135 

- Aggregate 


Number  of  AppUcations 


90.00  -r 
80.00  - 
70.00  - 
60.00  - 
50.00  - 
40.00  - 
30.00  - 
20.00  - 
10.00  - 
0.00  - 

Yes  No 

Disinfectant 


300.00  -t- 

250.00  - 

^  200.00  - 

S  150.00  - 
■e 

£  100.00  - 

50.00  - 
0.00 

$0.35  $0.49  $0.79 

Price  per  Application 


FIGURE  5  Part-Worth  Estimates  for  Aggregate  Results  and  Selected  Respondents 
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implied  patterns  among  the  part-worths,  typically  monotonic  relationships  that  define  at  least  the 
rank  ordering  of  the  levels  in  terms  of  preference.  For  example,  in  a  retail  context  travel  distance 
should  be  monotonic,  such  that  stores  farther  away  are  preferred  less  than  closer  stores.  These  rela¬ 
tionships  are  defined  by  the  researcher  and  should  be  reflected  in  the  estimated  part-worths. 

Identification.  The  first  task  is  to  review  all  the  part-worth  patterns  and  identity  any  that  may 
reflect  reversals.  The  most  direct  approach  is  to  examine  the  differences  between  adjacent  levels 
that  should  be  monotonically  related.  For  example,  if  level  A  is  hypothesized  to  be  more  preferred 
than  level  B,  then  the  difference  between  the  part-worths  of  level  A  and  level  B  (i.e.,  part-worth  of 
level  A  minus  the  part-worth  of  level  B)  should  be  positive. 

In  our  example.  Price  per  Application  was  deemed  to  be  monotonic,  such  hat  increasing  the 
price  per  application  should  decrease  preference  (and  thus  estimated  part-w  ths).  If  we  view 
Figure  5  again,  we  can  see  that  the  patterns  of  part-worths  for  the  aggrega  e  nd  individual  respon¬ 
dents  all  follow  the  expected  pattern.  Although  some  variability  is  found  at  each  level,  we  see  the 
monotonic  pattern  (35  cents  preferred  over  49  cents  with  79  cents  p  ef  red  least)  is  maintained. 

When  we  scan  across  the  entire  set  of  respondents,  however,  we  do  find  patterns  that  seem  to 
indicate  a  reversal  of  the  monotonic  relationship.  Figure  6  illustrates  such  patterns  as  well  as  an 
example  of  the  part-worth  pattern  that  follows  the  monoton  c  relationship.  First,  respondent  229  has 
the  expected  pattern,  with  39  cents  the  most  preferr  d  then  49  cents,  and  finally  79  cents. 
Respondent  382  shows  an  unexpected  pattern  betwe  n  the  first  two  levels  (39  cents  and  49  cents) 
where  the  part-worth  actually  increases  for  49  cen  s  when  compared  to  35  cents.  A  second  example 
is  the  reversal  between  the  levels  of  49  cents  and  79  cents  for  respondent  1 10.  Here  we  find  a 
decrease  between  35  cents  and  49  cents,  but  then  an  increase  between  49  cents  and  79  cents. 

As  we  look  across  the  entire  sample,  number  of  possible  reversals  can  be  identified.  Table  14 
contains  all  of  the  part-worth  pairs  that  exhibit  part-worth  patterns  contrary  to  the  monotonic  relation¬ 
ship  (i.e.,  the  part-worth  difference  is  positive  rather  than  negative  or  zero).  Seven  respondents  had 
potential  reversals  when  consideri  g  t  e  first  two  levels  (35  cents  versus  49  cents),  whereas  five  respon¬ 
dents  had  potential  reversals  fo  th  last  two  levels  (49  cents  versus  79  cents). 

A  key  question  must  still  be  answered:  How  large  does  the  difference  have  to  be  to  denote  a 
reversal?  Any  difference  greater  than  zero  would  theoretically  meet  the  monotonic  relationship. 


Theoretically  Consist  nt 

Reversal  Between: 

Part-Worth  Pattern  Acros  All  Levels 

Levels  1  (39  cents)  and  2  (49  cents) 

Levels  2  (49  cents)  and  3  (79  cents) 

Respondent  229 

Respondent  382 

Respondent  110 

FIGURE  6  Identifying  Reversals 
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TABLE  14  Identifying  Reversals  of  the  Monotonic  Relationship  in  the  Price  per 


Application  Attribute 


Possible  Reversals  Between 

Level  1  (35  cents)  and  Level  2  (49  cents) 

Possible  Reversals  Between 

Level  2  (49  cents)  and  Level  3  (79  cents) 

Respondent 

Part-Worth  Difference3 

Respondent 

Part-Worth  Difference3 

382 

112.68 

110 

83.33 

194 

15.87 

129 

55.56 

580 

12.82 

194 

15.87 

260 

12.66 

538 

12.82 

370 

11.90 

440 

8.77 

336 

11.49 

514 

9.80 

A  The  expected  part-worth  difference  is  negative  (i.e.,  a  decrease  in  utility  as  you  go  from  35  ccn  s  t  49  cents  or  from  49 
cents  to  79  cents).  Positive  values  indicate  a  possible  violation  of  the  monotonic  relationship 


Subjective  and  empirical  approaches  to  identifying  reversals  have  been  discussed.  A  researcher 
should  never  rely  totally  on  just  subjective  or  empirical  approache  because  either  approach  should 
act  only  as  a  guide  to  the  researcher’s  judgment  in  assessing  th  appropriateness  of  the  part-worths 
in  representing  the  respondent’s  preference  structure. 

Reviewing  the  potential  reversals  in  Table  14,  we  can  see  that  in  each  instance  one  or  more 
respondents  have  part-worth  differences  that  are  su  stantially  higher  than  the  remainder.  For 
example,  in  the  differences  between  levels  1  and  2,  respondent  382  has  a  difference  of  1 12.68, 
whereas  the  next  largest  difference  is  15.87  ikewise,  for  the  differences  between  levels  2  and  3, 
respondents  110  and  129  have  values  much  higher  (83.33  and  55.56,  respectively)  than  the  other 
respondents.  If  using  a  more  qualitative  approach  to  examine  the  distribution  of  the  differences, 
these  three  respondents  would  seem  lik  ly  to  be  categorized  as  having  reversals  that  justify  their 
removal. 

A  more  quantitative  appr  ch  is  to  examine  statistically  the  differences.  Although  no  direct 
statistical  test  is  available,  on  approach  is  to  calculate  the  standard  error  of  the  differences  between 
levels  1  and  2  and  levels  2  and  3  (7.49  and  5.33,  respectively)  and  use  them  to  specify  a  confidence 
interval.  Using  a  99%  co  fidence  level,  the  confidence  intervals  would  be  19.32  (7.49  x  2.58)  for 
the  differences  between  levels  1  and  2  and  13.75  between  levels  2  and  3.  Applying  these  results 
around  a  differenc  of  zero,  we  see  that  the  outlying  values  identified  in  our  visual  examination  also 
Ml  outside  the  confidence  intervals. 

Comb  ning  these  two  approaches  leads  to  the  identification  of  three  respondents  (382,  1 10, 
and  129)  with  reversals  in  their  part-worth  estimates.  The  researcher  is  now  faced  with  the  task  of 
iden  i  ying  the  approach  for  dealing  with  these  reversals. 

Remedies  for  Reversals  and  Poor  Levels  of  Goodness-of-Fit  As  discussed  earlier,  the  three 
asic  remedies  for  reversals  are  to  do  nothing  if  reversals  are  small  enough  or  disaggregate  results 
are  the  only  focus  of  the  analysis,  apply  constraints  in  the  estimation  process,  or  eliminate  the 
respondents.  The  issue  of  reversals  is  distinct,  and  the  ultimate  choice  for  the  remedy  should  be  cou¬ 
pled  with  remedies  for  respondents  with  poor  levels  of  estimation  or  validation  fit 

Given  the  emphasis  on  the  preference  structure  of  respondents,  HBAT  felt  that  the  only 
appropriate  remedy  was  elimination  of  respondents  with  substantial  reversals.  Moreover,  respon¬ 
dents  were  also  to  be  eliminated  if  significantly  low  levels  of  estimation  or  validation  fit  were 
found.  Three  respondents  had  reversals  (110,  129,  and  382),  whereas  four  respondents  had  low 
levels  of  model  fit  (1 10, 229, 266,  and  372).  Only  one  respondent  failed  on  both  criteria,  but  all  six 
respondents  were  eliminated  resulting  in  a  sample  size  of  80  respondents.  Elimination  was  made  to 
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ensure  the  most  representative  set  of  respondents  for  depicting  the  preference  structures  while  also 
maintaining  an  adequate  sample  size.  The  reduced  sample  will  be  used  for  additional  interpreta¬ 
tion  or  further  analyses. 

CALCULATING  ATTRIBUTE  IMPORTANCE  A  final  approach  to  examining  the  preference  structure 
of  part-worths  is  to  calculate  attribute  importance.  These  values  reflect  the  relative  impact  each 
attribute  has  in  the  calculation  of  overall  preference  (i.e.,  utility  scores).  As  described  earlier,  these 
values  are  calculated  for  each  respondent  and  provide  another  concise  basis  of  comparing  between 
the  preference  structures  of  respondents. 

Table  15  compares  the  derived  importance  values  of  each  attribute  for  both  the  aggregate  results 
and  the  disaggregate  results  of  three  respondents.  Although  we  see  a  general  consiste  cy  in  the  results, 
each  respondent  has  unique  aspects  differing  from  each  other  and  from  the  ggregate  results.  The 
greatest  differences  are  seen  for  the  attribute  of  Price  per  Application,  alth  g  substantial  variation  is 
also  seen  on  the  attributes  of  Biodegradability  and  Number  of  Applications  Just  these  limited  results 
show  the  wide  range  of  part-worth  profiles  among  the  respondents  and  highlight  the  need  for  a  com¬ 
plete  depiction  of  the  preference  structures  at  the  disaggregate  leve  as  well  as  the  aggregate  level. 

One  extension  of  conjoint  analysis  is  to  define  groups  of  respondents  with  similar  part-worth 
estimates  or  importance  values  of  the  factors  using  cluster  analysis.  These  segments  may  then  be 
profiled  and  assessed  for  their  unique  preference  structur  s  and  market  potential. 

Stage  6:  Validation  of  the  Results 

The  final  step  is  to  assess  the  internal  and  ex  emal  validity  of  the  conjoint  task.  As  noted  earlier, 
internal  validity  involves  confirmation  o  he  selected  composition  rule  (i.e.,  additive  versus  interac¬ 
tive).  One  approach  is  to  compare  al  mative  models  (additive  versus  interactive)  in  a  pretest  study. 
The  second  approach  is  to  make  sure  the  levels  of  model  fit  are  acceptable  for  each  respondent. 
External  validation  involves  in  g  neral  the  ability  of  conjoint  analysis  to  predict  actual  choices,  and 
in  specific  terms  the  issue  of  s  mple  representativeness.  The  validation  process  with  the  holdout 
profiles  is  the  most  common  approach  to  assess  external  validity,  while  ensuring  sample  representa¬ 
tiveness  requires  analysis  outside  the  conjoint  modeling  process. 

The  high  leve  s  of  predictive  accuracy  for  both  the  estimation  and  holdout  profiles  across 
respondents  conf  rm  the  additive  composition  rule  for  this  set  of  respondents.  In  terms  of  external 


TABLE  15  Derived  Attribute  Importance  Values  for  Overall  Sample  and  Three  Selected 
Respondents 


Derived  Attribute  Importance a 

Product 

Form 

Number  of 
Applications 

Disinfectant 

Biodegradable 

Price  per 
Application 

Overall  Sampleb 

15.1 

17.6 

18.6 

9.6 

39.1 

Select  Respondents 

20.4 

5.1 

13.3 

46.9 

7.6 

9.5 

12.4 

59.1 

135  12.8 

12.8 

4.2 

4.2 

66.0 

A  Attribute  importance  scores  sum  to  100  across  all  live  attributes  for  each  respondent. 

b  Based  on  the  80  respondents  remaining  after  elimination  of  6  respondents  as  the  remedy  for  reversals  and  poor  model  fit. 
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validity,  the  holdout  validation  process  identified  four  respondents  with  poor  levels  of  model  fit  and 
they  were  excluded  from  the  analysis.  The  issue  of  representativeness  of  the  sample  must  be 
addressed  based  on  the  research  design  rather  than  a  specific  assessment  of  the  conjoint  results.  In 
this  situation,  HBAT  would  most  likely  proceed  to  a  larger-scale  project  with  greater  coverage  of  its 
customer  bases  to  ensure  representativeness.  Another  consideration  is  the  inclusion  of  noncus- 
tomers,  especially  if  the  goal  is  to  understand  the  entire  market,  not  just  HBAT  customers. 

A  Managerial  Application:  Use  of  a  Choice  Simulator 

In  addition  to  understanding  the  aggregate  and  individual  preference  structures  of  the  respond  nts, 
the  part-worth  estimates  provide  a  useful  approach  to  representing  the  preference  structu  e  of 
respondents  using  other  multivariate  techniques  (e.g.,  the  use  of  part-worths  or  attribute  importance 
scores  in  multiple  regression  or  cluster  analysis)  or  applications.  One  specific  app  i  ation  is  the 
choice  simulator,  which  utilizes  the  part-worth  estimates  to  make  predictions  of  choice  between 
specified  sets  of  profiles.  The  respondent  can  construct  a  set  of  profiles  to  repre  ent  any  competitive 
position  (i.e.,  current  competitive  market  or  new  product  entry)  and  then  us  the  choice  simulator  to 
simulate  the  market  and  derive  market  share  estimates  among  the  profil  s. 

The  process  of  running  a  choice  simulation  involves  three  steps:  (  )  specifying  the  scenarios, 
(2)  simulating  choices,  and  (3)  calculating  share  of  preference.  Each  of  these  steps  will  be  discussed 
in  terms  of  our  conjoint  example  of  the  industrial  cleanser. 

STEP  1:  SPECIFYING  THE  SCENARIOS  HBAT  also  us  d  the  conjoint  results  to  simulate  choices 
among  three  possible  products.  The  products  were  formu  ated  to  identify  whether  a  new  value  prod¬ 
uct  line  might  be  viable.  As  such,  the  new  product  plus  two  existing  product  configurations  were 
developed  to  represent  the  existing  products.  In  our  example,  products  1  and  2  are  existing  products, 
and  product  3  is  new: 

•  Product  1.  A  premixed  cleanser  i  a  handy-to-use  size  (50  applications  per  container)  that  was 
environmentally  safe  (biodegradable)  and  still  met  all  sanitary  standards  (disinfectant)  at  only 
79  cents  per  application. 

•  Product  2.  An  industrial  ve  sion  of  product  1  with  the  same  environmental  and  sanitary  fea¬ 
tures,  but  in  a  concentrat  form  in  large  containers  (200  applications)  at  the  low  price  of  49 
cents  per  application 

•  Product  3.  A  real  c  eanser  value  in  powder  form  in  economical  sizes  (200  applications  per 
container)  fo  he  lowest  feasible  price  of  35  cents  per  application. 

STEP  2:  SIMU  AT1NG  CHOICES  Once  the  product  configurations  were  specified,  they  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  choice  simulator  using  the  results  from  the  remaining  80  respondents.  In  this  process, 
the  pa  t-  orths  for  each  respondent  were  used  to  calculate  the  expected  utility  of  each  product. 

For  example,  for  respondent  107  (see  Table  10),  the  utility  of  product  1  is  calculated  by  taking 
hat  respondent’s  part-worth  estimates  for  the  levels  of  premixed  (—.0556),  50  applications  per 
ontainer  (.4444),  biodegradable  (—.5417),  disinfectant  (—.2083),  and  79  cents  per  application 
(—2.3889),  plus  the  constant  (4. 1 1 1)  for  a  total  utility  value  of  1 .361 .  Utility  values  for  the  other  two 
products  were  calculated  in  a  similar  manner.  It  should  be  noted  that  rescaled  utilities  could  also  be 
used  just  as  easily,  because  the  prediction  of  choice  preferences  in  the  next  step  focuses  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  size  of  the  utility  values. 

Thus,  the  process  derives  a  set  of  utility  values  for  each  product  unique  to  each  individual.  In 
this  way  the  preference  of  each  respondent  is  used  to  simulate  that  individual’s  expected  choices 
when  faced  with  this  choice  of  products.  The  three  products  used  in  the  choice  simulator  are  most 
representative  of  the  differential  impact  efFect  among  products  when  similarity  among  products  was 
minimized. 
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TABLE  16  Choice  Simulator  Results  for  the  Three  Product  Formulations 


MARKET  SHARE  PREDICTIONS 

Probabilistic  Models 

Product 

Formulation 

Maximum  Utility 
Model  (%) 

BTL  (%) 

Logit  (%) 

1 

6.88 

18.00 

7.85 

2 

21.25 

36.58 

29  09 

3 

71.88 

45.42 

63  06 

STEP  3:  CALCULATING  SHARE  OF  PREFERENCE  The  choice  simulator  t  en  calculated  the  prefer¬ 
ence  estimates  for  the  products  for  each  respondent  Predictions  of  the  xpected  market  shares  were 
made  with  two  choice  models:  the  maximum  utility  model  and  a  probabilistic  model.  The  maximum 
utility  model  counts  tbe  number  of  times  each  of  the  three  products  had  tbe  highest  utility  across  the 
set  of  respondents.  The  probabilistic  approach  to  predicting  market  shares  uses  either  the  BTL  or 
logit  model.  Both  models  assess  the  relative  preference  of  each  product  and  estimate  the  proportion 
of  times  a  respondent  or  the  set  of  respondents  will  purchase  a  product 

As  seen  in  Table  16,  product  1  was  preferred  it  had  the  highest  predicted  preference  value)  by 
only  6.88  percent  of  the  respondents.  Product  2  was  next  preferred  by  21.5  percent.  The  most  pre¬ 
ferred  was  product  3,  with  71.88  percent  The  fractional  percentages  are  due  to  tied  predictions 
among  products  2  and  3. 

As  an  example  of  the  calculations,  the  aggregate  results  can  be  used.  The  aggregated  pre¬ 
dicted  preference  values  for  the  products  were  2.5, 4.9,  and  5.9  for  products  1, 2,  and  3,  respectively. 
The  predicted  market  shares  of  th  aggregate  model  results  using  the  BTL  model  are  then  calculated 
as  follows: 


Market  sharepmduct  i  =  2.5/(2.5  +  4.9  +  5.9)  =  .188,  or  18.8% 

Market  sharepiTXjuct  2  =  4.9/(2.5  +  4.9  +  5.9)  =  .368,  or  36.8% 

Market  sharep^^  3  =  5.9/(2.5  +  4.9  +  5.9)  =  .444,  or  44.4% 

These  results  are  very  close  to  the  results  derived  from  using  the  individual  respondent  utili¬ 
ties,  as  sh  n  in  Table  16. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  using  the  logit  probabilistic  model  and  are  shown  in  Table  16  as 
well.  Using  the  model  recommended  in  situations  involving  repetitive  choices  (probability  models), 
as  is  tbe  case  with  an  industrial  cleanser,  1 1  BAT  has  market  share  estimates  indicating  an  ordering  of 
product  3,  product  2,  and  finally  product  1. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  results  represent  the  entire  sample,  and  the  market  shares 
may  differ  within  specific  segments  of  the  respondents. 


Summary 

Conjoint  analysis  places  more  emphasis  on  the  ability 
of  the  researcher  or  manager  to  theorize  about  the 
behavior  of  choice  than  it  does  on  analytical  technique. 
As  such,  it  should  be  viewed  primarily  as  exploratory, 
because  many  of  its  results  are  directly  attributable  to 
basic  assumptions  made  during  the  course  of  the  design 


and  the  execution  of  the  study.  This  chapter  helps  you  to 
do  the  following: 

Explain  the  managerial  uses  of  conjoint  analysis. 

Conjoint  analysis  is  a  multivariate  technique  developed 
specifically  to  understand  how  respondents  develop 
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preferences  for  objects  (products,  services,  or  ideas).  The 
flexibility  of  conjoint  analysis  means  it  can  be  used  in 
almost  any  area  in  which  decisions  are  studied.  Conjoint 
analysis  assumes  that  any  set  of  objects  (e.g.,  brands,  com¬ 
panies)  or  concepts  (e.g.,  positioning,  benefits,  images)  is 
evaluated  as  a  bundle  of  attributes.  Having  determined  the 
contribution  of  each  factor  to  the  consumer’s  overall  evalu¬ 
ation,  the  researcher  can  then  (1)  define  the  object  or  con¬ 
cept  with  the  optimum  combination  of  features,  (2)  show 
the  relative  contributions  of  each  attribute  and  each  level  to 
the  overall  evaluation  of  the  object,  (3)  use  estimates  of 
purchaser  or  customer  judgments  to  predict  preferences 
among  objects  with  differing  sets  of  features,  (4)  isolate 
groups  of  potential  customers  that  place  differing  impor¬ 
tance  on  the  features  to  define  high  and  low  potential 
segments,  and  (5)  identity  marketing  opportunities  by 
exploring  the  market  potential  for  combinations  of  features 
not  currently  available.  Knowledge  of  the  preference  struc¬ 
ture  for  each  individual  enables  almost  unlimited  flexibil¬ 
ity  to  examine  both  individual  and  aggregate  reactions  to  a 
wide  range  of  product-  or  service-related  issues. 

Know  the  guidelines  for  selecting  the  variables  to  be 
examined  by  conjoint  analysis.  Conjoint  analysis 
employs  a  variate  quite  similar  in  form  to  what  we  have 
seen  in  other  multivariate  techniques.  The  conjoint  variate 
is  a  linear  combination  of  effects  of  the  independent  vari¬ 
ables  (factors)  on  a  dependent  variable.  The  researcher 
specifies  both  the  independent  variables  (factors)  and  their 
levels,  but  the  respondent  only  provides  information  on 
the  dependent  measure.  The  design  of  the  profiles 
involves  specifying  the  conjoint  variate  by  sel  cting  the 
factors  and  levels  to  be  included  in  the  pr  files.  When 
operationalizing  factors  or  levels,  the  r  searcher  should 
ensure  the  measures  are  both  comma  icable  and  action¬ 
able.  Having  selected  the  factors  an  ensured  the  meas¬ 
ures  will  be  communicable  and  actionable,  the  researcher 
still  must  address  three  issues  pecific  to  defining  factors: 
the  number  of  factors  to  be  included,  multicollinearity 
among  the  factors,  and  the  unique  role  of  price  as  a  factor. 

Formulate  the  exp  rimental  plan  for  a  conjoint  analy¬ 
sis.  For  con  o  nt  analysis  to  explain  a  respondent’s  pref¬ 
erence  struct  re  based  only  on  overall  evaluations  of  a  set 
of  profiles,  the  researcher  must  make  two  key  decisions 
regarding  the  underlying  conjoint  model:  specify  the  com¬ 
position  rule  to  be  used  and  select  the  type  of  relationships 
between  part-worth  estimates.  These  decisions  affect  both 
the  design  of  the  profiles  and  the  analysis  of  respondent 
evaluations.  The  composition  rule  describes  how  the 
researcher  postulates  that  the  respondent  combines  the 
part-worths  of  the  factors  to  obtain  overall  worth  or  utility. 
It  is  a  critical  decision  because  it  defines  the  basic  nature 


of  the  preference  structure  that  will  be  estimated.  The  most 
common  composition  rule  is  an  additive  model.  The  com¬ 
position  rule  using  interaction  effects  is  similar  to  the  addi¬ 
tive  form  in  that  it  assumes  the  consumer  sums  the 
part-worths  to  get  an  overall  total  across  the  set  of  attrib¬ 
utes.  It  differs  in  that  it  allows  for  certain  combinations  of 
levels  to  be  more  or  less  than  just  their  sum.  The  choice 
of  a  composition  rule  determines  the  types  and  number  of 
treatments  or  profiles  the  respondent  must  evaluate,  along 
with  the  form  of  estimation  method  used.  Trade  o  fs 
accompany  the  use  of  one  approach  over  the  other.  An 
additive  form  requires  fewer  evaluations  from  th  respon¬ 
dent  and  makes  it  easier  to  obtain  estima  s  for  the  part- 
worths.  However,  the  interactive  form  is  more  accurate 
representation  because  respondents  ut  lize  more  complex 
decision  rules  in  evaluating  a  prod  ct  or  service. 

Understand  how  to  create  factorial  designs.  Having 
specified  the  factors  and  level ,  plus  the  basic  model  form, 
the  researcher  must  nex  make  three  decisions  involving 
data  collection:  type  of  presentation  method  for  the  profiles 
(trade-off,  full-profi  e,  or  pairwise  comparison),  type  of 
response  variabl  ,  and  the  method  of  data  collection.  The 
overriding  ob  ective  is  to  present  the  attribute  combinations 
(profiles)  to  respondents  in  the  most  realistic  and  efficient 
ma  nor  possible.  In  a  simple  conjoint  analysis  with  a  small 
number  of  factors  and  levels,  the  respondent  evaluates  all 
possible  profiles  in  what  is  known  as  a  factorial  design.  As 
the  number  of  factors  and  levels  increases,  this  design 
becomes  impractical.  So  with  the  number  of  choice  tasks 
specified,  what  is  needed  is  a  method  for  developing  a  sub¬ 
set  of  the  total  profiles  that  will  still  provide  the  information 
necessary  for  making  accurate  and  reliable  part-worth  esti¬ 
mates.  The  process  of  selecting  a  subset  of  all  possible  pro¬ 
files  must  be  done  in  a  manner  to  preserve  the  orthogonality 
(no  correlation  among  levels  of  an  attribute)  and  balance 
(each  level  in  a  factor  appears  the  same  number  of  times)  of 
the  design.  A  fractional  factorial  design  is  the  most  common 
method  for  defining  a  subset  of  profiles  for  evaluation.  The 
process  develops  a  sample  of  possible  profiles,  with  the 
number  of  profiles  depending  on  the  type  of  composition 
rule  assumed  to  be  used  by  respondents.  If  the  number  of 
factors  becomes  too  large  and  adaptive  conjoint  is  not 
acceptable,  a  bridging  design  can  be  employed  in  which  the 
factors  are  divided  in  subsets  of  appropriate  size,  with  some 
attributes  overlapping  between  the  sets  so  that  each  set  has  a 
factors)  in  common  with  other  sets  of  factors.  The  profiles 
are  then  constructed  for  each  subset  so  that  the  respondents 
never  see  the  original  number  of  factors  in  a  single  profile. 

Explain  the  impact  of  choosing  rank  choice  versus 
ratings  as  the  measure  of  preference.  The  measure  of 
preference — rank  ordering  versus  rating  (e.g.,  a  1-10 
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scale) — also  must  be  selected.  Although  the  trade-off 
method  employs  only  ranking  data,  both  the  pairwise 
comparison  and  full-profile  methods  can  evaluate  prefer¬ 
ences  either  by  obtaining  a  rating  of  preference  of  one  pro¬ 
file  over  the  other  or  just  a  binary  measure  of  which  is 
preferred.  A  rank-order  preference  measure  is  likely  to  be 
more  reliable  because  ranking  is  easier  than  rating  with  a 
reasonably  small  number  (20  or  fewer)  of  profiles  and  it 
provides  more  flexibility  in  estimating  different  types  of 
composition  rules.  In  contrast,  rating  scales  are  easily  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  administered,  even  by  mail.  Still,  respondents  can 
be  less  discriminating  in  their  judgments  than  when  they 
are  rank  ordering.  The  decision  on  the  type  of  preference 
measure  to  be  used  must  be  based  on  practical  as  well  as 
conceptual  issues.  Many  researchers  favor  the  rank-order 
measure  because  it  depicts  the  underlying  choice  process 
inherent  in  conjoint  analysis — choosing  among  objects. 
From  a  practical  perspective,  however,  the  effort  of  ranking 
large  numbers  of  profiles  becomes  overwhelming,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  data  collection  is  done  in  a  setting  other  than 
personal  interview.  The  ratings  measure  has  the  inherent 
advantage  of  being  easy  to  administer  in  any  type  of  data 
collection  context,  yet  it  too  has  drawbacks.  If  the  respon¬ 
dents  are  not  engaged  and  involved  in  the  choice  task,  a  rat¬ 
ings  measure  may  provide  little  differentiation  among 
profiles  (e.g.,  all  profiles  rated  about  the  same).  Moreover, 
as  the  choice  task  becomes  more  involved  with  additional 
profiles,  the  researcher  must  be  concerned  with  ot  only 
task  fatigue,  but  reliability  of  the  ratings  across  the  profiles. 

Assess  the  relative  importance  of  the  predictor  vari¬ 
ables  and  each  of  their  levels  in  affecting  consumer 
judgments.  The  most  common  me  hod  of  interpretation 
is  an  examination  of  the  part  worth  estimates  for  each  lac- 
tor  in  order  to  determine  thei  magnitude  and  pattern.  Part- 
worth  estimates  are  t  pically  scaled  so  the  higher  the 
part-worth  (either  po  itive  or  negative)  the  more  impact  it 
has  on  overall  utility.  In  addition  to  portraying  the  impact 
of  each  level  wi  h  he  part-worth  estimates,  conjoint  analy¬ 
sis  can  assess  the  relative  importance  of  each  factor. 
Because  p  rt  worth  estimates  are  typically  converted  to  a 
common  cale,  the  greatest  contribution  to  overall  utility — 
and  ence  the  most  important  factor — is  the  factor  with  the 
greatest  range  (low  to  high)  of  part-worths.  The  impor¬ 
tance  values  of  each  factor  can  be  converted  to  percentages 
summing  to  100  percent  by  dividing  each  factor’s  range 
by  the  sum  of  all  range  values.  In  evaluating  any  set  of 
part-worth  estimates,  the  researcher  must  consider  both 
practical  relevance  as  well  as  correspondence  to  any  the¬ 
ory-based  relationships  among  levels.  In  terms  of  practical 
relevance,  the  primary  consideration  is  the  degree  of  dif¬ 
ferentiation  among  part-worths  within  each  attribute. 


Many  times  an  attribute  has  a  theoretically  based  structure 
for  the  relationships  between  levels.  The  most  common  is 
a  monotonic  relationship,  such  that  the  part-worths  of  level 
C  should  be  greater  than  those  of  level  B,  which  should  in 
turn  be  greater  than  the  part-worths  of  level  A.  A  problem 
arises  when  the  part-worths  do  not  follow  the  theorized 
pattern  and  violate  the  assumed  monotonic  relationship, 
causing  what  is  referred  to  as  a  reversal.  Reversals  can 
cause  serious  distortions  in  the  representation  of  a  prefer¬ 
ence  structure. 

Apply  a  choice  simulator  to  conjoin  re  ults  for  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  consumer  judgments  of  new  attribute  combi¬ 
nations.  Conjoint  findings  re  ea  the  relative  importance 
of  the  attributes  and  the  impac  of  specific  levels  on  prefer¬ 
ence  structures.  Another  primary  objective  of  conjoint 
analysis  is  to  conduct  wh  t-if  analyses  to  predict  the  share  of 
preferences  a  profile  (real  or  hypothetical)  is  likely  to  cap¬ 
ture  in  various  comp  titive  scenarios  of  interest  to  manage¬ 
ment  Choice  simulators  enable  the  researcher  to  simulate 
any  numb  r  f  competitive  scenarios  and  then  estimate  how 
the  respo  dents  would  react  to  each  scenario.  Their  real 
ben  fit  however,  involves  the  ability  of  the  researcher  to 
specify  conditions  or  relationships  among  the  profiles  to 
more  realistically  represent  market  conditions.  For  example, 
will  all  objects  compete  equally  with  all  others?  Does  simi¬ 
larity  among  the  objects  create  differing  patterns  of  prefer¬ 
ence?  Can  the  unmeasured  characteristics  of  the  market  be 
included  in  the  simulation?  When  using  a  choice  simulator, 
at  least  three  basic  types  of  effects  should  be  included: 
(1)  differential  impact — the  impact  of  any  attribute/level  is 
most  important  when  the  respondent  values  that  object 
among  the  top  two  objects,  indicating  its  role  in  actual 
choice  among  these  objects;  (2)  differential  substitution — 
the  similarity  among  objects  affects  choice,  with  similar 
objects  sharing  overall  preference  (e.g.,  when  choosing 
whether  to  ride  the  bus  or  take  a  car,  adding  buses  of  differ¬ 
ing  colors  would  not  increase  the  chance  of  taking  a  bus,  but 
rather  the  two  objects  would  split  the  overall  chance  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  bus);  and  (3)  differential  enhancement — two  highly 
similar  objects  of  the  same  basic  type  can  be  distinguished 
by  rather  small  differences  on  an  attribute  that  is  relatively 
inconsequential  when  comparing  two  objects  of  different 
types.  The  final  step  in  conjoint  simulation  is  to  predict  pref¬ 
erence  for  each  individual  and  then  calculate  share  of  prefer¬ 
ences  for  each  profile  by  aggregating  the  individual  choices. 

Compare  a  main  effects  model  and  a  model  with  inter¬ 
action  terms  and  show  how  to  evaluate  the  validity  of 
one  model  versus  the  other.  A  key  benefit  of  conjoint 
analysis  is  the  ability  to  represent  many  types  of  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  conjoint  variate.  A  crucial  consideration  is  the 
type  of  effects  (main  effects  plus  any  desired  interaction 
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terms)  that  are  to  be  included,  because  they  require  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  research  design.  Use  of  interaction  terms  adds 
generalizabiUty  to  the  composition  rule.  The  addition  of 
interaction  terms  does  present  certain  drawbacks  in  that 
each  interaction  term  requires  an  additional  part-worth  esti¬ 
mate  with  at  least  one  additional  profile  for  each  respondent 
to  evaluate.  Unless  the  researcher  knows  exactly  which 
interaction  terms  to  estimate,  the  number  of  profiles  rises 
dramatically.  Moreover,  if  respondents  do  not  utilize  an 
interactive  model,  estimating  the  additional  interaction 
terms  in  the  conjoint  variate  reduces  the  statistical  efficiency 
(more  part-worth  estimates)  of  the  estimation  process  and 
makes  the  conjoint  task  more  arduous.  Even  when  used  by 
respondents,  interactions  predict  substantially  less  variance 
than  the  additive  effects,  most  often  not  exceeding  a  5-  to 
10-percent  increase  in  explained  variance.  Thus,  in  many 
instances,  the  increased  predictive  power  will  be  minimal. 
Interaction  terms  are  most  likely  to  be  substantial  in  cases 
for  which  attributes  are  less  tangible,  particularly  when  aes¬ 
thetic  or  emotional  reactions  play  a  large  role.  The  potential 
for  increased  explanation  firm  interaction  terms  must  be 
balanced  with  the  negative  consequences  from  adding  inter¬ 
action  terms.  The  interaction  term  is  most  effective  when 
the  researcher  can  hypothesize  that  unexplained  portions  of 
utility  are  associated  with  only  certain  levels  of  an  attribute. 

Recognize  the  limitations  of  traditional  conjoint  analy¬ 
sis  and  select  the  appropriate  alternative  methodology 
(e.g.,  choice-based  or  adaptive  conjoint)  when  neces¬ 
sary.  The  full-profile  and  trade-off  methods  are  unman¬ 
ageable  with  more  than  10  attributes,  yet  many  conjoint 
studies  need  to  incorporate  20, 30,  or  even  mor  attributes. 
In  these  cases,  some  adapted  or  reduced  form  of  conjoint 
analysis  is  used  to  simplify  the  data  collection  effort  and 
still  represent  a  realistic  choice  decision  The  two  options 


include  (1)  an  adaptive/self-explicated  conjoint  for  dealing 
with  a  large  number  of  attributes  and  (2)  a  choice-based 
conjoint  for  providing  more  realistic  choice  tasks.  In  the 
self-explicated  model,  the  respondent  provides  a  rating  of 
the  desirability  of  each  level  of  an  attribute  and  then  rates 
the  relative  importance  of  the  attribute  overall.  With  the 
adaptive/hybrid  model,  the  self-explicated  and  part-worth 
conjoint  models  are  combined.  The  self-explicated  values 
are  used  to  create  a  small  subset  of  profiles  selected  from  a 
fractional  factorial  design.  The  profiles  are  then  evalu  ted 
in  a  manner  similar  to  traditional  conjoint  analysis  The  sets 
of  profiles  differ  among  respondents,  and  although  each 
respondent  evaluates  only  a  small  numbe  collectively  all 
profiles  are  evaluated  by  a  portion  of  he  respondents.  To 
make  the  conjoint  task  more  realis  ic,  an  alternative  con¬ 
joint  methodology,  known  as  choice-based  conjoint  can  be 
used.  It  asks  the  respondent  to  choose  a  full  profile  from  a 
set  of  alternative  profile  k  own  as  a  choice  set.  This 
process  is  much  more  r  presentative  of  the  actual  process 
of  selecting  a  produ  t  from  a  set  of  competing  products. 
Moreover,  choice  based  conjoint  provides  an  option  of  not 
choosing  any  of  the  presented  profiles  by  including  a  “No 
Choice”  option  in  the  choice  set  Although  traditional  con¬ 
joint  assumes  respondents’  preferences  will  always  be  allo¬ 
cated  among  the  set  of  profiles,  the  choice-based  approach 
allows  for  market  contraction  if  all  the  alternatives  in  a 
hoice  set  are  unattractive. 

To  use  conjoint  analysis  the  researcher  must  assess 
many  facets  of  the  decision-making  process.  Our  focus 
has  been  on  providing  a  better  understanding  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  conjoint  analysis  and  how  they  represent  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  choice  process.  This  understanding  should  enable 
researchers  to  avoid  misapplication  of  this  relatively  new 
and  powerful  technique  whenever  faced  with  the  need  to 
understand  choice  judgments  and  preference  structures. 


Questions 

1.  Ask  three  of  your  cla  smates  to  evaluate  choice  combina¬ 
tions  based  on  h  following  variables  and  levels  relative 
to  their  preferr  d  textbook  style  for  a  class,  and  specify 


the  compositional  rule  you  think  they  will  use.  Collect 
information  with  both  the  trade-off  and  full-profile 
methods. 


Factor 

Level 

Depth 

Goes  into  great  depth  on  each  subject 

Introduces  each  subject  in  a  general  overview 

Illustrations 

Each  chapter  includes  humorous  pictures 

Illustrative  topics  are  presented 

Each  chapter  includes  graphics  to  illustrate  the  numeric  issues 

References 

General  references  are  included  at  the  end  of  the  textbook 

Each  chapter  includes  specific  references  for  the  topics  covered 
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2.  How  difficult  was  it  for  respondents  to  handle  the  wordy 
and  slightly  abstract  concepts  they  were  asked  to  evaluate? 
How  would  you  improve  on  the  descriptions  of  the  factors 
or  levels?  Which  presentation  method  was  easier  for  the 
respondents? 

3.  Using  either  the  simple  numerical  procedure  discussed  ear¬ 
lier  or  a  computer  program,  analyze  the  data  from  the 
experiment  in  question  1. 

4.  Design  a  conjoint  analysis  experiment  with  at  least  four 
variables  and  two  levels  of  each  variable  that  is  appropriate 
to  a  marketing  decision.  In  doing  so,  define  the  composi¬ 


tional  rule  you  will  use,  the  experimental  design  for  creat¬ 
ing  profiles,  and  the  analysis  method.  Use  at  least  five 
respondents  to  support  your  logic. 

5.  What  are  the  practical  limits  of  conjoint  analysis  in  terms  of 
variables  or  types  of  values  for  each  variable?  What  types 
of  choice  problems  are  best  suited  to  analysis  with  conjoint 
analysis?  Which  are  least  well  served  by  conjoint  analysis? 

6.  How  would  you  advise  a  market  researcher  to  choose 
among  the  three  types  of  conjoint  methodologies?  What  are 
the  most  important  issues  to  consider,  along  with  each 
methodology’s  strengths  and  weaknesse  ? 


Suggested  Readings 

A  list  of  suggested  readings  illustrating  issues  and  applications  of  multivariate  techniques  in  general  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

Upon  completing  this  chapter,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

■  Define  cluster  analysis,  its  roles,  and  its  limitations. 

■  Identify  tbe  types  of  research  questions  addressed  by  clu  ter  analysis. 

■  Understand  how  interobject  similarity  is  measured. 

■  Understand  why  different  distance  measures  are  som  times  used. 

■  Understand  the  differences  between  hierarchical  and  nonhierarchical  clustering  techniques. 

■  Know  how  to  interpret  results  from  cluster  analysis. 

■  Follow  the  guidelines  for  cluster  valid  ion. 


CHAPTER  PREVIEW 

Researchers  often  encounter  situations  best  resolved  by  defining  groups  of  homogeneous  objects, 
whether  they  are  individuals,  firms,  or  even  behaviors.  Strategy  options  based  on  identifying  groups 
within  the  population,  such  as  segmentation  and  target  marketing,  would  not  be  possible  without  an 
objective  methodo  ogy.  This  same  need  is  encountered  in  other  areas,  ranging  from  the  physical 
sciences  (e.g  ,  c  eating  a  biological  taxonomy  for  the  classification  of  various  animal  groups — 
insects  versus  mammals  versus  reptiles)  to  the  social  sciences  (e.g.,  analyzing  various  psychiatric 
profiles)  n  all  instances,  the  researcher  is  searching  for  a  “natural”  structure  among  the  observa¬ 
tions  based  on  a  multivariate  profile. 

The  most  commonly  used  technique  for  this  purpose  is  cluster  analysis.  Cluster  analysis 
groups  individuals  or  objects  into  clusters  so  that  objects  in  the  same  cluster  are  more  similar  to  one 
another  than  they  are  to  objects  in  other  clusters.  The  attempt  is  to  maximize  the  homogeneity  of 
objects  within  the  clusters  while  also  maximizing  the  heterogeneity  between  the  clusters.  This  chap¬ 
ter  explains  the  nature  and  purpose  of  cluster  analysis  and  provides  the  researcher  with  an  approach 
for  obtaining  and  using  cluster  results. 


KEY  TERMS 

Before  starting  the  chapter,  review  the  key  terms  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  and 
terminology  used.  Throughout  the  chapter  the  key  terms  appear  in  boldface.  Other  points  of 
emphasis  in  the  chapter  and  key  term  cross-references  are  italicized. 


From  Chapter  9  of  Multivariate  Data  Analysis,  7/e.  Joseph  F.  Flair,  Jr.,  William  C.  Black,  Barry  J.  Babin,  Rolph  E.  Anderson. 
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Absolute  Eudidean  distance  See  squared  Euclidean  distance. 

Agglomerative  methods  Hierarchical  procedure  that  begins  with  each  object  or  observation  in  a 
separate  cluster.  In  each  subsequent  step,  the  two  clusters  that  are  most  similar  are  combined  to 
build  a  new  aggregate  cluster.  The  process  is  repeated  until  all  objects  are  finally  combined  into  a 
single  cluster.  This  process  is  the  opposite  of  the  divisive  method. 

Average  linkage  Hierarchical  clustering  algorithm  that  represents  similarity  as  the  average 
distance  from  all  objects  in  one  cluster  to  all  objects  in  another.  This  approach  tends  to  combine 
clusters  with  small  variances. 

Centroid  method  Hierarchical  clustering  algorithm  in  which  similarity  between  cluste  s  is 
measured  as  the  distance  between  cluster  centroids.  When  two  clusters  are  combined,  a  ew 
centroid  is  computed.  Thus,  cluster  centroids  migrate,  or  move,  as  the  clusters  are  combined. 

City-block  distance  Method  of  calculating  distances  based  on  the  sum  of  the  absol  te  differ¬ 
ences  of  the  coordinates  for  the  objects.  This  method  assumes  that  the  variabl  n  the  cluster 
variate  are  uncorrelated  and  that  unit  scales  are  compatible. 

Cluster  centroid  Average  value  of  the  objects  contained  in  the  cluster  on  all  he  variables  in  the 
cluster  variate. 

Cluster  seed  Initial  value  or  starting  point  for  a  cluster.  These  v  lues  are  selected  to  initiate 
nonhierarchical  clustering  procedures,  in  which  clusters  are  built  a  ound  these  prespecified  points. 

Cluster  solution  A  specific  number  of  clusters  selected  as  rep  sentative  of  the  data  structure  of 
the  sample  of  objects. 

Cluster  variate  Set  of  variables  or  characteristics  representing  the  objects  to  be  clustered  and 
used  to  calculate  the  similarity  between  objects. 

Clustering  algorithm  Set  of  rules  or  procedures;  sim  lartoan  equation. 

Complete-linkage  method  Hierarchical  clust  ring  algorithm  in  which  interobject  similarity  is 
based  on  the  maximum  distance  between  objects  in  two  clusters  (the  distance  between  the  most 
dissimilar  members  of  each  cluster).  At  each  tage  of  the  agglomeration,  the  two  clusters  with  the 
smallest  maximum  distance  (most  simil  r)  are  combined. 

Cubic  clustering  criterion  (CCC)  A  direct  measure  of  heterogeneity  in  which  the  highest  CCC 
values  indicate  the  final  cluster  solution. 

Dendrogram  Graphical  repre  entation  (tree  graph)  of  the  results  of  a  hierarchical  procedure  in 
which  each  object  is  arrayed  on  one  axis,  and  the  other  axis  portrays  the  steps  in  the  hierarchical  pro¬ 
cedure.  Starting  with  each  bject  represented  as  a  separate  cluster;  the  dendrogram  shows  graphically 
how  the  clusters  are  combined  at  each  step  of  the  procedure  until  all  are  contained  in  a  single  cluster. 

Diameter  method  See  complete-linkage  method. 

Divisive  method  Hierarchical  clustering  algorithm  that  begins  with  all  objects  in  a  single  cluster, 
which  is  th  n  divided  at  each  step  into  two  additional  clusters  that  contain  the  most  dissimilar 
objects  The  single  cluster  is  divided  into  two  clusters,  then  one  of  these  two  clusters  is  split  for  a 
total  of  three  clusters.  This  continues  until  all  observations  are  in  single-member  clusters.  This 
m  t  od  is  the  opposite  of  the  agglomerative  method. 

Entropy  group  Group  of  objects  independent  of  any  cluster  (i.e.,  they  do  not  fit  into  any  cluster) 
that  may  be  considered  outliers  and  possibly  eliminated  from  the  cluster  analysis. 

Euclidean  distance  Most  commonly  used  measure  of  the  similarity  between  two  objects. 
Essentially,  it  is  a  measure  of  the  length  of  a  straight  line  drawn  between  two  objects  when  repre¬ 
sented  graphically. 

Farthest-neighbor  method  See  complete-linkage  method. 

Heterogeneity  A  measure  of  diversity  of  all  observations  across  all  clusters  that  is  used  as  a 
general  element  in  stopping  rules.  A  large  increase  in  heterogeneity  when  two  clusters  are 
combined  indicates  that  a  more  natural  structure  exists  when  the  two  clusters  are  separate. 

Hierarchical  procedures  Stepwise  clustering  procedures  involving  a  combination  (or  division) 
of  the  objects  into  clusters.  The  two  alternative  procedures  are  the  agglomerative  and  divisive 
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methods.  The  result  is  the  construction  of  a  hierarchy,  or  treelike  structure  ( dendrogram ),  depict¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  the  clusters.  Such  a  procedure  produces  N-  1  cluster  solutions,  where  N  is 
the  number  of  objects.  For  example,  if  the  agglomerative  procedure  starts  with  five  objects  in 
separate  clusters,  it  will  show  how  four  clusters,  then  three,  then  two,  and  finally  one  cluster  are 
formed. 

Interobject  similarity  The  correspondence  or  association  of  two  objects  based  on  the  variables 
of  the  cluster  variate.  Similarity  can  be  measured  in  two  ways.  First  is  a  measure  of  association, 
with  higher  positive  correlation  coefficients  representing  greater  similarity.  Second,  proximity, 
or  closeness,  between  each  pair  of  objects  can  assess  similarity.  When  measures  of  distance  or 
difference  are  used,  smaller  distances  or  differences  represent  greater  similarity 

K-means  A  group  of  nonhierarchical  clustering  algorithms  that  work  by  partiti  ning  observa¬ 
tions  into  a  user-specified  number  of  clusters  and  then  iteratively  reassigning  bservations  until 
some  numeric  goal  related  to  cluster  distinctiveness  is  met. 

Mahalanobis  distance  (D2)  Standardized  form  of  Euclidean  dis  once.  Scaling  responses  in 
terms  of  standard  deviations  standardizes  the  data  with  adjustm  nts  made  for  correlations 
between  the  variables. 

Manhattan  distance  See  city-block  distance. 

Nearest-neighbor  method  See  single-linkage  method. 

Nonhierarchical  procedures  Procedures  that  produc  only  a  single  cluster  solution  for  a  set  of 
cluster  seeds  and  a  given  number  of  clusters.  Inst  ad  f  using  the  treelike  construction  process 
found  in  the  hierarchical  procedures,  cluster  seeds  are  used  to  group  objects  within  a  prespecified 
distance  of  the  seeds.  Nonhierarchical  procedures  do  not  produce  results  for  all  possible  numbers 
of  clusters  as  is  done  with  a  hierarchical  proc  dure. 

Object  Person,  product  or  service,  firm  r  any  other  entity  that  can  be  evaluated  on  a  number  of 
attributes. 

Optimizing  procedure  Nonhierarchical  clustering  procedure  that  allows  for  the  reassignment  of 
objects  from  the  originally  assign  d  cluster  to  another  cluster  on  the  basis  of  an  overall  optimiz¬ 
ing  criterion. 

Profile  diagram  Graphical  representation  of  data  that  aids  in  screening  for  outliers  or  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  final  luster  solution.  Typically,  the  variables  of  the  cluster  variate  or  those  used 
for  validation  are  listed  along  the  horizontal  axis,  and  the  scale  is  the  vertical  axis.  Separate  lines 
depict  the  scores  (original  or  standardized)  for  individual  objects  or  cluster  centroids  in  a  graphic 
plane. 

Response  style  effect  Series  of  systematic  responses  by  a  respondent  that  reflect  a  bias  or  consis¬ 
tent  pa  e  n.  Examples  include  responding  that  an  object  always  performs  excellently  or  poorly 
aero  s  all  attributes  with  little  or  no  variation. 

Root  mean  square  standard  deviation  (RMSSTD)  The  square  root  of  the  variance  of  the  new 
cluster  formed  by  joining  the  two  clusters  across  the  cluster  variate.  Large  increases  indicate  that 
the  two  clusters  represent  a  more  natural  data  structure  than  when  joined. 

Row-centering  standardization  See  within-case  standardization. 

Similarity  See  interobject  similarity. 

Single-linkage  method  Hierarchical  clustering  algorithm  in  which  similarity  is  defined  as  the 
minimum  distance  between  any  single  object  in  one  cluster  and  any  single  object  in  another, 
which  simply  means  the  distance  between  the  closest  objects  in  two  clusters.  This  procedure  has 
the  potential  for  creating  less  compact,  or  even  chainlike,  clusters.  It  differs  from  the  complete- 
linkage  method,  which  uses  the  maximum  distance  between  objects  in  the  cluster. 

Squared  Euclidean  distance  Measure  of  similarity  that  represents  the  sum  of  the  squared 
distances  without  taking  the  square  root  (as  done  to  calculate  Euclidean  distance). 

Stopping  rule  Clustering  algorithm  for  determining  the  final  number  of  clusters  to  be  formed. 
With  no  stopping  rule  inherent  in  cluster  analysis,  researchers  developed  several  criteria  and 
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guidelines  for  this  determination.  Two  classes  of  rules  that  are  applied  post  hoc  and  calculated  by 
the  researcher  are  (1)  measures  of  similarity  and  (2)  adapted  statistical  measures. 

Taxonomy  Empirically  derived  classification  of  actual  objects  based  on  one  or  more  characteris¬ 
tics,  as  typified  by  the  application  of  cluster  analysis  or  other  grouping  procedures.  This  classifi¬ 
cation  can  be  contrasted  to  a  typology. 

Typology  Conceptually  based  classification  of  objects  based  on  one  or  more  characteristics. 
A  typology  does  not  usually  attempt  to  group  actual  observations,  but  instead  provides  the 
theoretical  foundation  for  tbe  creation  of  a  taxonomy,  which  groups  actual  observations. 

Ward’s  method  Hierarchical  clustering  algorithm  in  which  the  similarity  used  to  join  clusters  is 
calculated  as  the  sum  of  squares  between  the  two  clusters  summed  over  all  variables.  This  me  hod 
has  the  tendency  to  result  in  clusters  of  approximately  equal  size  due  to  its  minimi  ation  of 
within-group  variation. 

Within-case  standardization  Method  of  standardization  in  which  a  respondent’s  r  sp  nses  are  not 
compared  to  the  overall  sample  but  instead  to  the  respondent’s  own  responses,  n  t  is  process,  also 
known  as  ipsitizing,  the  respondents’  average  responses  are  used  to  standardi  e  heir  own  responses. 


WHAT  IS  CLUSTER  ANALYSIS? 

Ouster  analysis  is  a  group  of  multivariate  techniques  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  group  objects  based 
on  the  characteristics  they  possess.  It  has  been  referred  to  as  Q  an  lysis,  typology  construction,  classi¬ 
fication  analysis,  and  numerical  taxonomy.  This  variety  of  names  is  due  to  the  usage  of  clustering 
methods  in  such  diverse  disciplines  as  psychology,  bio  ogy,  sociology,  economics,  engineering,  and 
business.  Although  the  names  differ  across  disciplines,  the  methods  all  have  a  common  dimension: 
classification  according  to  relationships  among  th  objects  being  clustered  [1,  2, 4,  10,  22,  27],  This 
common  dimension  represents  the  essence  of  11  clustering  approaches — the  classification  of  data  as 
suggested  by  natural  groupings  of  the  data  hemselves.  Cluster  analysis  is  comparable  to  factor  analy¬ 
sis  in  its  objective  of  assessing  structure  Cluster  analysis  differs  from  factor  analysis,  however,  in  that 
cluster  analysis  groups  objects,  whereas  factor  analysis  is  primarily  concerned  with  grouping  vari¬ 
ables.  Additionally,  factor  analysis  makes  the  groupings  based  on  patterns  of  variation  (correlation)  in 
the  data  whereas  cluster  analysis  makes  groupings  on  the  basis  of  distance  (proximity). 

Cluster  Analysis  as  a  Multivariate  Technique 

Cluster  analysis  classifies  objects  (e.g.,  respondents,  products,  or  other  entities),  on  a  set  of  user 
selected  characteri  tics.  The  resulting  clusters  should  exhibit  high  internal  (within-cluster)  homo¬ 
geneity  and  high  external  (between-cluster)  heterogeneity.  Thus,  if  the  classification  is  successful, 
the  objects  within  clusters  will  be  close  together  when  plotted  geometrically,  and  different  clusters 
will  be  ar  apart 

The  concept  of  the  variate  is  again  important  in  understanding  how  cluster  analysis  mathe- 
m  tically  produces  results.  The  cluster  variate  represents  a  mathematical  representation  of  the 
selected  set  of  variables  which  compares  the  objects’  similarities. 

The  variate  in  cluster  analysis  is  determined  quite  differently  from  other  multivariate  tech¬ 
niques.  Cluster  analysis  is  the  only  multivariate  technique  that  does  not  estimate  the  variate 
empirically  but  instead  uses  the  variate  as  specified  by  the  researcher.  The  focus  of  cluster  analy¬ 
sis  is  on  the  comparison  of  objects  based  on  the  variate,  not  on  the  estimation  of  the  variate  itself. 
This  distinction  makes  the  researcher’s  definition  of  the  variate  a  critical  step  in  cluster  analysis. 

Conceptual  Development  with  Cluster  Analysis 

Cluster  analysis  has  been  used  in  every  research  setting  imaginable.  Ranging  from  the  derivation  of 
taxonomies  in  biology  for  grouping  all  living  organisms,  to  psychological  classifications  based  on 
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personality  and  other  personal  traits,  to  segmentation  analyses  of  markets,  cluster  analysis  applica¬ 
tions  have  focused  largely  on  grouping  individuals.  However,  cluster  analysis  can  classify  objects 
other  than  individual  people,  including  the  market  structure,  analyses  of  the  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  among  new  products,  and  performance  evaluations  of  firms  to  identify  groupings  based  on  the 
firms’  strategies  or  strategic  orientations. 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  grouping  is  actually  a  means  to  an  end  in  terms  of  a  concep¬ 
tually  defined  goal.  The  more  common  roles  cluster  analysis  can  play  in  conceptual  development 
include  the  following: 

•  Data  reduction:  A  researcher  may  be  faced  with  a  large  number  of  observ  tions  that  are 
meaningless  unless  classified  into  manageable  groups.  Cluster  analysis  can  p  rform  this  data 
reduction  procedure  objectively  by  reducing  the  information  from  an  nti  e  population  or 
sample  to  information  about  specific  groups. 

For  example,  if  we  can  understand  the  attitudes  of  a  populati  n  y  identifying  the  major 
groups  within  the  population,  then  we  have  reduced  the  data  fo  the  entire  population  into 
profiles  of  a  number  of  groups.  In  this  fashion,  the  researcher  pro  ides  a  more  concise,  under¬ 
standable  description  of  the  observations,  with  minimal  los  of  information. 

•  Hypothesis  generation:  Cluster  analysis  is  also  useful  when  a  researcher  wishes  to  develop 
hypotheses  concerning  the  nature  of  the  data  or  to  xamine  previously  stated  hypotheses. 

For  example,  a  researcher  may  believe  that  attit  des  toward  the  consumption  of  diet  versus 
regular  soft  drinks  could  be  used  to  separate  so  t-drink  consumers  into  logical  segments  or  groups. 
Cluster  analysis  can  classify  soft-drink  consumers  by  their  attitudes  about  diet  versus  regular 
soft  drinks,  and  the  resulting  clusters  if  any,  can  be  profiled  for  demographic  similarities  and 
differences. 

The  large  number  of  applicati  ns  of  cluster  analysis  in  almost  every  area  of  inquiry  creates 
not  only  a  wealth  of  knowledge  on  its  use,  but  also  the  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  to  minimize  its  misuse. 

Necessity  of  Conceptual  Support  in  Cluster  Analysis 

Believe  it  or  not,  cluster  analysis  can  be  criticized  for  working  too  well  in  the  sense  that  statistical  results 
are  produced  even  wh  n  a  logical  basis  for  clusters  is  not  apparent  Thus,  the  researcher  should  have  a 
strong  conceptu  1  asis  to  deal  with  issues  such  as  why  groups  exist  in  the  first  place  and  what  variables 
logically  explain  why  objects  end  up  in  the  groups  that  they  do.  Even  if  cluster  analysis  is  bang  used  in 
conceptua  evelopment  as  just  mentioned,  some  conceptual  rationale  is  essential.  The  following  are  the 
most  common  criticisms  that  must  be  addressed  by  conceptual  rather  than  empirical  support: 

•  Cluster  analysis  is  descriptive,  atheoretical,  and  noninferential.  Cluster  analysis  has  no 
statistical  basis  upon  which  to  draw  inferences  from  a  sample  to  a  population,  and  many 
contend  that  it  is  only  an  exploratory  technique.  Nothing  guarantees  unique  solutions, 
because  the  cluster  membership  for  any  number  of  solutions  is  dependent  upon  many 
elements  of  the  procedure,  and  many  different  solutions  can  be  obtained  by  varying  one  or 
more  elements. 

•  Cluster  analysis  will  always  create  clusters,  regardless  of  the  actual  existence  of  any  structure 
in  the  data.  When  using  cluster  analysis,  the  researcher  is  making  an  assumption  of  some 
structure  among  the  objects.  The  researcher  should  always  remember  that  just  because 
clusters  can  be  found  does  not  validate  their  existence.  Only  with  strong  conceptual  support 
and  then  validation  are  the  clusters  potentially  meaningful  and  relevant 

•  The  cluster  solution  is  not  generalizable  because  it  is  totally  dependent  upon  the  variables 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  similarity  measure.  This  criticism  can  be  made  against  any  statistical 
technique,  but  cluster  analysis  is  generally  considered  more  dependent  on  the  measures  used 
to  characterize  the  objects  than  other  multivariate  techniques.  With  the  cluster  variate 
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completely  specified  by  tbe  researcher,  tbe  addition  of  spurious  variables  or  the  deletion  of 
relevant  variables  can  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  resulting  solution.  As  a  result,  the 
researcher  must  be  especially  cognizant  of  the  variables  used  in  the  analysis,  ensuring  that 
they  have  strong  conceptual  support. 

Thus,  in  any  use  of  cluster  analysis  the  researcher  must  take  particular  care  in  ensuring  that  strong 
conceptual  support  predates  the  application  of  the  technique.  Only  with  this  support  in  place  should  the 
researcher  then  address  each  of  the  specific  decisions  involved  in  performing  a  cluster  analysis. 

HOW  DOES  CLUSTER  ANALYSIS  WORK? 

Cluster  analysis  performs  a  task  innate  to  all  individuals — pattern  recognition  and  grouping.  The 
human  ability  to  process  even  slight  differences  in  innumerable  characteristics  is  a  cognitive  process 
inherent  in  human  beings  that  is  not  easily  matched  with  all  of  our  technological  ad  nces.  Take  for 
example  the  task  of  analyzing  and  grouping  human  laces.  Even  from  birth,  indi  id  als  can  quickly 
identify  slight  differences  in  facial  expressions  and  group  different  laces  in  homogeneous  groups 
while  considering  hundreds  of  facial  characteristics.  Yet  we  still  struggle  with  facial  recognition 
programs  to  accomplish  the  same  task.  The  process  of  identifying  natu  al  groupings  is  one  that  can 
become  quite  complex  rather  quickly. 

To  demonstrate  how  cluster  analysis  operates,  we  examine  a  simple  example  that  illustrates 
some  of  the  key  issues:  measuring  similarity,  forming  clusters,  and  deciding  on  the  number  of  clus¬ 
ters  that  best  represent  structure.  We  also  briefly  discuss  he  balance  of  objective  and  subjective 
considerations  that  must  be  addressed  by  any  researche  . 

A  Simple  Example 

The  nature  of  cluster  analysis  and  the  basic  de  isions  on  the  part  of  the  researcher  will  be  illustrated 
by  a  simple  example  involving  identification  of  customer  segments  in  a  retail  setting. 

Suppose  a  marketing  researcher  wis  es  to  determine  market  segments  in  a  community  based  on 
patterns  of  loyalty  to  brands  and  stores.  A  small  sample  of  seven  respondents  is  selected  as  a  pilot  test 
of  how  cluster  analysis  is  applied.  Two  measures  of  loyalty — Vi  (store  loyalty)  and  V2  (brand  loyalty) — 
were  measured  for  each  respondent  on  a  0-10  scale.  The  values  for  each  of  the  seven  respondents  are 
shown  in  Figure  1,  along  wi  h  scatter  diagram  depicting  each  observation  on  the  two  variables. 

The  primary  objectiv  of  cluster  analysis  is  to  define  the  structure  of  the  data  by  placing  the  most 
similar  observations  in  o  g  oups.  To  accomplish  this  task,  we  must  address  three  basic  questions: 

1.  How  do  we  measure  similarity?  We  require  a  method  of  simultaneously  comparing  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  two  clustering  variables  (Vi  and  Vf).  Several  methods  are  possible,  including  the 
correl  tion  between  objects  or  perhaps  a  measure  of  their  proximity  in  two-dimensional  space 
s  ch  that  the  distance  between  observations  indicates  similarity. 

2  How  do  we  form  clusters?  No  matter  how  similarity  is  measured,  the  procedure  must  group 
hose  observations  that  are  most  similar  into  a  cluster,  thereby  determining  the  cluster  group 
membership  of  each  observation  for  each  set  of  clusters  formed. 

3.  How  many  groups  do  we  form?  The  final  task  is  to  select  one  set  of  clusters  as  the  final 
solution.  In  doing  so,  the  researcher  laces  a  trade-off:  fewer  clusters  and  less  homogeneity 
within  clusters  versus  a  larger  number  of  clusters  and  more  within-group  homogeneity. 
Simple  structure,  in  striving  toward  parsimony,  is  reflected  in  as  few  clusters  as  possible.  Yet 
as  the  number  of  clusters  decreases,  the  heterogeneity  within  the  clusters  necessarily 
increases.  Thus,  a  balance  must  be  made  between  defining  the  most  basic  structure  (fewer 
clusters)  that  still  achieves  an  acceptable  level  of  heterogeneity  between  the  clusters. 

Once  we  have  procedures  for  addressing  each  of  these  issues,  we  can  perform  a  cluster  analysis.  We 
will  illustrate  the  principles  underlying  each  of  these  issues  through  our  simple  example. 
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MEASURING  SIMILARITY  The  first  task  is  developing  some  measure  of  similarity  between  each 
object  to  be  used  in  the  clustering  process.  Similarity  represents  the  degree  of  correspondence 
among  objects  across  all  of  the  characteristics  used  in  the  analysis.  In  a  way,  similarity  measures  are 
more  descriptively  dissimilarity  measures  in  that  smaller  numbers  represent  greater  similarity  and 
larger  numbers  represent  less  similarity. 

Similarity  must  be  determined  between  each  of  the  seven  observations  (respondents  A-G)  to 
enable  each  observation  to  be  compared  to  each  other.  In  this  example,  similarity  will  be  measured 
according  to  the  Euclidean  (straight-line)  distance  between  each  pair  of  observations  (see  Table  1) 
based  on  the  two  characteristics  (Vt  and  Vy.  In  this  two-dimensional  case  (where  each  characteris¬ 
tic  forms  one  axis  of  the  graph)  we  can  view  distance  as  the  proximity  of  each  point  to  the  others.  In 
using  distance  as  the  measure  of  proximity,  we  must  remember  that  smaller  distances  indicate 
greater  similarity,  such  that  observations  E  and  F  are  the  most  similar  (1.414),  and  A  and  F  are  the 
most  dissimilar  (6.403). 
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TABLE  1  Proximity  Matrix  of  Euclidean  Distances  Between  Observations 


Observation 

Observation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A 

— 

B 

3.162 

— 

C 

5.099 

2.000 

— 

D 

5.099 

2.828 

2.000 

— 

E 

5.000 

2.236 

2.236 

4.123 

— 

F 

6.403 

3.606 

3.000 

1.414 

— 

G 

3.606 

2.236 

3.606 

2.000 

3.162 

— 

FORMING  CLUSTERS  With  similarity  measures  calculated,  we  now  move  to  forming  clusters 
based  on  the  similarity  measure  of  each  observation.  Typically  we  form  a  number  of  cluster  solu¬ 
tions  (a  two-cluster  solution,  a  three-cluster  solution,  etc.).  Once  clusters  a  e  formed,  we  then  select 
the  final  cluster  solution  from  the  set  of  possible  solutions.  First  we  will  iscuss  how  clusters  are 
formed  and  then  examine  the  process  for  selecting  a  final  cluster  solu  ion 

Having  calculated  the  similarity  measure,  we  must  develop  a  pr  cedure  for  forming  clusters. 
As  shown  later  in  this  chapter,  many  methods  have  been  proposed,  but  for  our  purposes  here,  we  use 
this  simple  rule: 

Identify  the  two  most  similar  (closest)  observatio  s  not  already  in  the  same  cluster  and 
combine  them. 

We  apply  this  rule  repeatedly  to  generate  a  number  of  cluster  solutions,  starting  with  each  observa¬ 
tion  as  its  own  “cluster”  and  then  combining  two  clusters  at  a  time  until  all  observations  are  in  a 
single  cluster.  This  process  is  termed  a  ie  archical  procedure  because  it  moves  in  a  stepwise  fash¬ 
ion  to  form  an  entire  range  of  cluster  solutions.  It  is  also  an  agglomerative  method  because  clusters 
are  formed  by  combining  existing  clusters. 

Table  2  details  the  steps  of  the  hierarchical  agglomerative  process,  first  depicting  the  initial 
state  with  all  seven  obser  ati  ns  in  single-member  clusters,  joining  them  in  an  agglomerative 
process  until  only  one  cl  s  er  remains.  The  six-step  clustering  process  is  described  here: 

Step  1:  Identify  t  e  two  closest  observations  (E  and  F)  and  combine  them  into  a  cluster,  moving 
from  even  to  six  clusters. 

Step  2:  Find  the  next  closest  pairs  of  observations.  In  this  case,  three  pairs  have  the  same  distance 
of  2.000  (E-G,  C-D,  and  B-C).  For  our  purposes,  choose  the  observations  E-G.  G  is  a 
single-member  cluster,  but  E  was  combined  in  the  prior  step  with  F.  So,  the  cluster  formed 
at  this  stage  now  has  three  members:  G,  E,  and  F. 

St  p  3:  Combine  the  single-member  clusters  of  C  and  D  so  that  we  now  have  four  clusters. 

Step  4:  Combine  B  with  the  two-member  cluster  C-D  that  was  formed  in  step  3.  At  this  point,  we 
now  have  three  clusters:  cluster  1  (A),  cluster  2  (B,  C,  and  D),  and  cluster  3  (E,  F,  and  G). 
Step  5:  Combine  the  two  three-member  clusters  into  a  single  six-member  cluster.  The  next  small¬ 
est  distance  is  2.236  for  three  pairs  of  observations  (E-B,  B-G,  and  C-E).  We  use  only  one 
of  these  distances,  however,  as  each  observation  pair  contains  a  member  from  each  of  the 
two  existing  clusters  (B,  C,  and  D  versus  E,  F,  and  G). 

Step  6:  Combine  observation  A  with  the  remaining  cluster  (six  observations)  into  a  single  cluster 
at  a  distance  of  3.162.  You  will  note  that  distances  smaller  or  equal  to  3.162  are  not  used 
because  they  are  between  members  of  the  same  cluster. 
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TABLE  2  Agglomerative  Hierarchical  Clustering  Process 


AGGLOMERATION  PROCESS  CLUSTER  SOLUTION 


Step 

Minimum 
Distance  Between 
Unclustered 
Observation s3 

Observation 

Pair 

Cluster  Membership 

Number  of 
Clusters 

Overall  Similarity 
Measure  (Average 
Within-Cluster 
Distance) 

Initial  Solution 

(A)(B)(Q(D)(E)(F)(G) 

7 

0 

1 

1.414 

E-F 

(A)  (B)  (C)  (D)  (E-F)  (G) 

6 

1.414 

2 

2.000 

E-G 

(A)  (B)  (C)  (D)  (E-F-G) 

5 

2.192 

3 

2.000 

C-D 

(A)  (B)  (C-D)  (E-F-G) 

4 

2.144 

4 

2.000 

B-C 

(A)  (B-C-D)  (E-F-G) 

3 

2.234 

5 

2.236 

B-E 

(A)  (B-C-D-E-F-G) 

2 

2.896 

6 

3.162 

A-B 

(A-B-C-D-E-F-G) 

1 

3.420 

aEuclidean  distance  between  observations 


The  hierarchical  clustering  process  can  be  portrayed  graphically  in  several  ways.  Figure  2 
illustrates  two  such  methods.  First,  because  the  process  i  hierarchical,  the  clustering  process  can  be 
shown  as  a  series  of  nested  groupings  (see  Figure  2a).  This  process,  however,  can  represent  the 
proximity  of  the  observations  for  only  two  or  three  clustering  variables  in  the  scatterplot  or  three- 
dimensional  graph.  A  more  common  approach  is  a  dendrogram,  which  represents  the  clustering 
process  in  a  treelike  graph.  The  horizontal  ax  s  represents  the  agglomeration  coefficient,  in  this 
instance  the  distance  used  in  joining  clust  rs.  This  approach  is  particularly  useful  in  identifying 
outliers,  such  as  observation  A.  It  also  depicts  the  relative  size  of  varying  clusters,  although  it 
becomes  unwieldy  when  the  number  of  observations  increases. 

DETERMINING  THE  NUMBER  O  CLUSTERS  IN  THE  FINAL  SOLUTION  A  hierarchical  method 
results  in  a  number  of  cluster  solutions — in  this  case  starting  with  a  seven-cluster  solution  and  ending 
in  a  one-cluster  solution.  Which  solution  do  we  choose?  We  know  that  as  we  move  from  single- 
member  clusters  in  the  seven-cluster  solution,  heterogeneity  increases.  So  why  not  stay  at  seven  clus¬ 
ters,  the  most  homogeneous  possible?  If  all  observations  are  treated  as  their  own  unique  cluster,  no 
data  reduction  has  aken  place  and  no  true  segments  have  been  found.  The  goal  is  identifying  segments 
by  combining  bservations,  but  at  the  same  time  introducing  only  small  amounts  of  hetereogeneity. 

Me  suring  Heterogeneity.  Any  measure  of  heterogeneity  of  a  cluster  solution  should  rep¬ 
resent  the  overall  diversity  among  observations  in  all  clusters.  In  the  initial  solution  of  an  agglomer¬ 
ative  approach  where  all  observations  are  in  separate  clusters,  no  heterogeneity  exists.  As 
observations  are  combined  to  form  clusters,  heterogeneity  increases.  The  measure  of  heterogeneity 
thus  should  start  with  a  value  of  zero  and  increase  to  show  the  level  of  heterogeneity  as  clusters  are 
combined. 

In  this  example,  we  use  a  simple  measure  of  heterogeneity:  the  average  of  all  distances 
between  observations  within  clusters  (see  Table  2).  As  already  described,  the  measure  should 
increase  as  clusters  are  combined: 

•  In  the  initial  solution  with  seven  clusters,  our  overall  similarity  measure  is  0 — no  observation 
is  paired  with  another. 

•  Six  clusters:  The  overall  similarity  is  the  distance  between  the  two  observations  (1.414) 
joined  in  step  1. 

•  Five  clusters:  Step  2  forms  a  three-member  cluster  (E,  F,  and  G),  so  that  the  overall  similarity 
measure  is  the  mean  of  the  distances  between  E  and  F  (1.414),  E  and  G  (2.000),  and  F  and  G 
(3. 162),  for  an  average  of  2. 192. 
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Distance  at  Combination 


FIGURE  2  Graphical  Portrayals  of  the  Hierarchical  Clustering  Process 

•  Four  clusters:  In  the  next  step  a  new  two-member  cluster  is  formed  with  a  distance  of  2.000, 
which  causes  the  overall  average  to  fell  slightly  to  2. 144. 

•  Three,  two,  and  one  clusters:  The  final  three  steps  form  new  clusters  in  this  manner  until  a 
single-cluster  solution  is  formed  (step  6),  in  which  the  average  of  all  distances  in  the  distance 
matrix  is  3.420. 

Selecting  a  Final  Cluster  Solution.  Now,  how  do  we  use  this  overall  measure  of  similarity  to 
select  a  cluster  solution?  Remember  that  we  are  trying  to  get  the  simplest  structure  possible  that 
still  represents  homogeneous  groupings.  If  we  monitor  the  heterogeneity  measure  as  the  number  of 
clusters  decreases,  large  increases  in  heterogeneity  indicate  that  two  rather  dissimilar  clusters  were 
joined  at  that  stage. 
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From  Table  2,  we  can  see  that  the  overall  measure  of  heterogeneity  increases  as  we  combine 
clusters  until  we  reach  the  final  one-cluster  solution.  To  select  a  final  cluster  solution,  we  examine 
the  changes  in  the  homogeneity  measure  to  identify  large  increases  indicative  of  merging  dissimi¬ 
lar  clusters: 

•  When  we  first  join  two  observations  (step  1)  and  then  again  when  we  make  our  first  three- 
member  cluster  (step  2),  we  see  fairly  large  increases. 

•  In  the  next  two  steps  (3  and  4),  the  overall  measure  does  not  change  substantially,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  we  are  forming  other  clusters  with  essentially  the  same  heterogeneity  of  the  existing 
clusters. 

•  When  we  get  to  step  5,  which  combines  the  two  three-member  clusters,  we  see  a  large 
increase.  This  change  indicates  that  joining  these  two  clusters  resulted  in  a  s  ngle  cluster  that 
was  markedly  less  homogeneous.  As  a  result,  we  would  consider  the  t  ee-cluster  solution  of 
step  4  much  better  than  the  two-cluster  solution  found  in  step  5. 

•  We  can  also  see  that  in  step  6  the  overall  measure  again  increased  markedly,  indicating  when 
this  single  observation  was  joined  at  the  last  step,  it  substanti  lly  changed  the  cluster  homo¬ 
geneity.  Given  the  rather  unique  profile  of  this  observation  observation  A)  compared  to  the 
others,  it  might  best  be  designated  as  a  member  of  the  entropy  group,  those  observations  that 
are  outliers  and  independent  of  the  existing  clusters. 

Thus,  when  reviewing  the  range  of  cluster  solutions,  the  three-cluster  solution  of  step  4  seems  the 
most  appropriate  for  a  final  cluster  solution,  with  wo  equally  sized  clusters  and  the  single  outlying 
observation. 

Objective  Versus  Subjective  Considerations 

As  is  probably  clear  by  now,  the  selection  of  the  final  cluster  solution  requires  substantial 
researcher  judgment  and  is  con  idered  by  many  as  too  subjective.  Even  though  sophisticated 
methods  have  been  developed  to  assist  in  evaluating  the  cluster  solutions,  it  still  falls  to  the 
researcher  to  make  the  final  decision  as  to  the  number  of  clusters  to  accept  as  the  final  solution. 
Moreover,  decisions  o  the  characteristics  to  be  used,  the  methods  of  combining  clusters,  and 
even  the  interpretation  of  cluster  solutions  rely  as  much  on  the  judgment  of  the  researcher  as  any 
empirical  test. 

Even  this  rather  simple  example  of  only  two  characteristics  and  seven  observations 
demonstrates  the  potential  complexity  of  performing  a  cluster  analysis.  Researchers  in  realistic 
settings  r  faced  with  analyses  containing  many  more  characteristics  with  many  more 
obser  ations. 

It  is  thus  imperative  researchers  employ  whatever  objective  support  is  available  and  be  guided 
by  reasoned  judgment,  especially  in  the  design  and  interpretation  stages. 


CLUSTER  ANALYSIS  DECISION  PROCESS 

Cluster  analysis,  like  the  other  multivariate  techniques  discussed  earlier,  can  be  viewed  from  a 
six-stage  model-building  approach  (see  Figure  3  for  stages  1-3  and  Figure  6  for  stages  4—6). 
Starting  with  research  objectives  that  can  be  either  exploratory  or  confirmatory,  the  design  of  a  clus¬ 
ter  analysis  deals  with  the  following: 

•  Partitioning  the  data  set  to  form  clusters  and  selecting  a  cluster  solution 

•  Interpreting  the  clusters  to  understand  the  characteristics  of  each  cluster  and  develop  a  name 
or  label  that  appropriately  defines  its  nature 

•  Validating  the  results  of  the  final  cluster  solution  (i.e.,  determining  its  stability  and  generaliz- 
ability),  along  with  describing  the  characteristics  of  each  cluster  to  explain  how  they  may 
differ  on  relevant  dimensions  such  as  demographics 
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The  following  sections  detail  all  these  issues  through  the  six  stages  of  the  model-building 
process. 

Stage  1:  Objectives  of  Cluster  Analysis 

The  primary  goal  of  cluster  analysis  is  to  partition  a  set  of  objects  into  two  or  more  groups  based  on 
the  similarity  of  the  objects  for  a  set  of  specified  characteristics  (cluster  variate).  In  fulfilling  this 
basic  objective,  the  researcher  must  address  two  key  issues:  the  research  questions  being  addressed 
in  this  analysis  and  the  variables  used  to  characterize  objects  in  the  clustering  process.  We  will 
discuss  each  issue  in  the  following  section. 

RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  IN  CLUSTER  ANALYSIS  In  forming  homogeneous  groups,  cluster  analy¬ 
sis  may  address  any  combination  of  three  basic  research  questions: 

1.  Taxonomy  description.  The  most  traditional  use  of  cluster  analy  is  as  been  for  exploratory 
purposes  and  the  formation  of  a  taxonomy — an  empirically  based  classification  of  objects. 
As  described  earlier,  cluster  analysis  has  been  used  in  a  wide  range  of  applications  for  its 
partitioning  ability.  Cluster  analysis  can  also  generate  ypotheses  related  to  the  structure  of 
the  objects.  Finally,  although  viewed  principally  as  a  exploratory  technique,  cluster  analysis 
can  be  used  for  confirmatory  purposes.  In  such  ca  s,  a  proposed  typology  (theoretically 
based  classification)  can  be  compared  to  that  de  iv  d  from  the  cluster  analysis. 

2.  Data  simplification.  By  defining  structure  among  the  observations,  cluster  analysis  also 
develops  a  simplified  perspective  by  g  o  ping  observations  for  further  analysis.  Whereas 
frictor  analysis  attempts  to  provide  dimensions  or  structure  to  variables,  cluster  analysis  per¬ 
forms  the  same  task  for  observat  ons.  Thus,  instead  of  viewing  all  of  the  observations  as 
unique,  they  can  be  viewed  as  members  of  clusters  and  profiled  by  their  general 
characteristics. 

3.  Relationship  identification  With  the  clusters  defined  and  the  underlying  structure  of  the  data 
represented  in  the  clusters,  the  researcher  has  a  means  of  revealing  relationships  among  the 
observations  that  typically  is  not  possible  with  the  individual  observations.  Whether  analyses 
such  as  discrimin  nt  analysis  are  used  to  empirically  identify  relationships,  or  the  groups  are 
examined  by  more  qualitative  methods,  the  simplified  structure  from  cluster  analysis  often 
identifies  1  ionships  or  similarities  and  differences  not  previously  revealed. 

SELECTION  OF  CLUSTERING  VARIABLES  The  objectives  of  cluster  analysis  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  lection  of  variables  used  to  characterize  the  objects  being  clustered.  Whether  the  objec¬ 
tive  is  exploratory  or  confirmatory,  the  researcher  effectively  constrains  the  possible  results  by  the 
v  r  ables  selected  for  use.  The  derived  clusters  reflect  the  inherent  structure  of  the  data  and  are 
defined  only  by  the  variables.  Thus,  selecting  the  variables  to  be  included  in  the  cluster  variate  must 
be  done  with  regard  to  theoretical  and  conceptual  as  well  as  practical  considerations. 

Conceptual  Considerations.  Any  application  of  cluster  analysis  must  have  some  rationale 
upon  which  variables  are  selected.  Whether  the  rationale  is  based  on  an  explicit  theory,  past 
research,  or  supposition,  the  researcher  must  realize  the  importance  of  including  only  those  vari¬ 
ables  that  (1)  characterize  the  objects  being  clustered  and  (2)  relate  specifically  to  the  objectives  of 
the  cluster  analysis.  The  cluster  analysis  technique  has  no  means  of  differentiating  relevant  from 
irrelevant  variables  and  derives  the  most  consistent,  yet  distinct,  groups  of  objects  across  all  vari¬ 
ables.  Thus,  one  should  never  include  variables  indiscriminately.  Instead,  carefully  choose  the 
variables  with  the  research  objective  as  the  criterion  for  selection. 

Let’s  use  the  HBAT  data  set  to  provide  an  example  of  how  to  select  the  appropriate  variables 
for  a  cluster  analysis.  First,  variables  Xx  to  X5  are  nonmetric  data  warehouse  classification  variables. 
Thus,  they  are  not  appropriate  for  cluster  analysis.  Next,  let  us  consider  variables  X6  to  X18. 
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These  13  variables  are  appropriate  because  they  all  have  a  common  foundation — they  relate  to  cus¬ 
tomer’s  perceptions  of  the  performance  of  HBAT  and  they  are  measured  metrically.  If  we  used  these 
perceptions  variables  for  a  cluster  analysis,  the  objective  would  be  to  see  if  there  are  groups  of 
HBAT  customers  that  exhibit  distinctively  different  perceptions  of  the  performance  of  HBAT 
between  the  groups,  but  similar  perceptions  within  each  of  the  groups.  Finally,  we  need  to  consider 
variables  X19  to  X23.  These  variables  would  not  be  considered  part  of  the  perceptions  cluster 
variables  because  they  are  distinct  from  variables  X6  to  X18.  We  might  consider  Xl9  to  X2\  for  clus¬ 
tering  because  they  all  relate  to  the  construct  of  customer  commitment  or  loyalty.  But,  they  would 
be  considered  by  themselves  for  a  cluster  solution  different  from  the  perceptions  variables. 

Practical  Considerations.  Ouster  analysis  can  be  affected  dramatically  by  the  inclusion  of 
only  one  or  two  inappropriate  or  undifferentiated  variables  [17].  The  researcher  is  always  ncour- 
aged  to  examine  the  results  and  to  eliminate  the  variables  that  are  not  distinctive  (i.e.  that  do  not 
differ  significantly)  across  the  derived  clusters.  This  procedure  enables  the  clus  r  techniques  to 
maximally  define  clusters  based  only  on  those  variables  exhibiting  difference  across  the  objects. 


Stage  2:  Research  Design  in  Cluster  Analysis 

With  the  objectives  defined  and  variables  selected,  the  researcher  must  address  four  questions 
before  starting  the  partitioning  process: 

1.  Is  the  sample  size  adequate? 

2.  Can  outliers  be  detected  and,  if  so,  should  they  b  d  leted? 

3.  How  should  object  similarity  be  measured? 

4.  Should  the  data  be  standardized? 

Many  different  approaches  can  be  used  to  answer  these  questions.  However,  none  of  them  has  been 
evaluated  sufficiently  to  provide  a  definit  ve  answer  to  any  of  these  questions,  and  unfortunately, 
many  of  the  approaches  provide  differe  t  esults  for  the  same  data  set  Thus,  cluster  analysis,  along 
with  factor  analysis,  is  as  much  an  art  as  a  science.  For  this  reason,  our  discussion  reviews  these 
issues  by  providing  examples  of  the  most  commonly  used  approaches  and  an  assessment  of  the 
practical  limitations  where  possib  e. 

The  importance  of  these  issues  and  the  decisions  made  in  later  stages  becomes  apparent  when 
we  realize  that  although  cl  ster  analysis  is  seeking  structure  in  the  data,  it  must  actually  impose  a 
structure  through  a  sel  cted  methodology.  Cluster  analysis  cannot  evaluate  all  the  possible  parti¬ 
tions  because  even  t  e  relatively  small  problem  of  partitioning  25  objects  into  five  nonoverlapping 
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Objectives  of  Cluster  Analysis 

Cluster  analysis  is  used  for: 

•  Taxonomy  description:  Identifying  natural  groups  within  the  data 

•  Data  simplification:  The  ability  to  analyze  groups  of  similar  observations  instead  of  all  individual 
observations 

•  Relationship  identification:  The  simplified  structure  from  cluster  analysis  portrays  relationships 
not  revealed  otherwise 

•  Theoretical,  conceptual,  and  practical  considerations  must  be  observed  when  selecting  clustering 
variables  for  cluster  analysis: 

•  Only  variables  that  relate  specifically  to  objectives  of  the  cluster  analysis  are  included 

•  Variables  selected  characterize  the  individuals  (objects)  being  clustered 
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clusters  involves  2.431  X  1015  possible  partitions  [2],  Instead,  based  on  the  decisions  of  the 
researcher,  the  technique  identifies  a  small  subset  of  possible  solutions  as  “correct  ”  From  this  view¬ 
point,  the  research  design  issues  and  the  choice  of  methodologies  made  by  the  researcher  perhaps 
have  greater  impact  than  with  any  other  multivariate  technique. 

SAMPLE  SIZE  The  issue  of  sample  size  in  cluster  analysis  does  not  relate  to  any  statistical  infer¬ 
ence  issues  (i.e.,  statistical  power).  Instead  the  sample  size  must  be  large  enough  to  provide 
sufficient  representation  of  small  groups  within  the  population  and  represent  the  underlying  struc¬ 
ture.  This  issue  of  representation  becomes  critical  in  detecting  outliers  (see  next  sec  ion),  with  the 
primary  question  being:  When  an  outlier  is  detected,  is  it  a  representative  of  a  sma  1  but  substantive 
group?  Small  groups  will  naturally  appear  as  small  numbers  of  observations,  particularly  when  the 
sample  size  is  small.  For  example,  when  a  sample  contains  only  100  or  few  r  observations,  groups 
that  actually  make  up  10  percent  of  the  population  may  be  represented  by  o  ly  one  or  two  observa¬ 
tions  due  to  the  sampling  process.  In  such  instances  the  distinction  be  we  n  outliers  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  small  group  is  much  harder  to  make.  Larger  samples  nc  ease  the  chance  that  small 
groups  will  be  represented  by  enough  cases  to  make  their  presence  more  easily  identified. 

As  a  result,  the  researcher  should  ensure  the  sample  size  i  sufficiently  large  to  adequately  repre¬ 
sent  all  of  the  relevant  groups  of  the  population.  In  determining  he  sample  size,  the  researcher  should 
specify  the  group  sizes  necessary  for  relevance  for  the  resear  h  questions  bang  asked.  Obviously,  if  the 
analysis  objectives  require  identification  of  small  groups  within  the  population,  the  researcher  should 
strive  for  larger  sample  sizes.  If  the  researcher  is  interested  only  in  larger  groups  (e.g.,  major  segments 
for  promotional  campaigns),  howeva,  then  the  di  tinction  between  an  outlia  and  a  representative  of  a 
small  group  is  less  important  and  they  can  b  th  be  handled  in  a  similar  manna. 

New  programs  have  also  been  developed  for  applications  using  large  sample  sizes  approach¬ 
ing  1,000  observations  or  more.  SPSS  includes  a  two-step  cluster  program  that  has  the  ability  to 
quickly  determine  an  appropriate  n  mba  of  groups  and  then  classify  them  using  a  nonhierarchical 
routine.  This  procedure  is  relati  ely  new,  but  it  may  prove  useful  in  applications  with  large  samples 
where  traditional  clustering  methods  are  inefficient. 

DETECTING  OUTLIERS  In  its  search  fa  structure,  we  have  already  discussed  how  clusta  analysis 
is  sensitive  to  the  in  lusion  of  irrelevant  variables.  But  clusta  analysis  is  also  sensitive  to  outliers 
(objects  differen  rom  all  others).  Outliers  can  represent  either: 

•  Truly  aberrant  observations  that  are  not  representative  of  the  general  population 

•  Rep  esentative  observations  of  small  or  insignificant  segments  within  the  population 

An  undersampling  of  actual  group(s)  in  the  population  that  causes  poor  representation  of  the 

group(s)  in  the  sample 

In  the  first  case,  the  outliers  distort  the  actual  structure  and  make  the  derived  clusters  unrepre¬ 
sentative  of  the  actual  population  structure.  In  the  second  case,  the  outlier  is  removed  so  that  the 
resulting  clusters  more  accurately  represent  the  relevant  segments  in  the  populations.  However,  in 
the  third  case  the  outliers  should  be  included  in  the  cluster  solutions,  even  if  they  are  underrepre¬ 
sented  in  the  sample,  because  they  represent  valid  and  relevant  groups.  For  this  reason,  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  screening  for  outliers  is  always  necessary. 

Graphical  Approaches.  One  of  the  simplest  ways  to  screen  data  for  outliers  is  to  prepare  a 
graphic  profile  diagram,  listing  the  variables  along  the  horizontal  axis  and  the  variable  values  along 
the  vertical  axis.  Each  point  on  the  graph  represents  the  value  of  the  corresponding  variable,  and  the 
points  are  connected  to  facilitate  visual  interpretation.  Profiles  for  all  objects  are  then  plotted  on  the 
graph,  a  line  for  each  object  Outliers  are  those  respondents  that  have  very  different  profiles  from 
the  more  typical  respondents.  An  example  of  a  graphic  profile  diagram  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 
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FIGURE  4  Profile  Diagram 


Empirical  Approaches.  Although  quite  simple,  the  graphical  procedures  become  cumber¬ 
some  with  a  large  number  of  objects  and  even  more  di  f  cult  as  the  number  of  variables  increases. 
Moreover,  detecting  outliers  must  extend  beyond  a  univariate  approach,  because  outliers  also  may 
be  defined  in  a  multivariate  sense  as  having  unique  profiles  across  an  entire  set  of  variables  that 
distinguish  them  from  all  of  the  other  observations.  As  a  result,  an  empirical  measure  is  needed  to 
facilitate  comparisons  across  objects.  For  th  se  instances,  procedures  for  identifying  outliers  can  be 
applied.  The  combination  of  bivariate  and  multivariate  approaches  provides  a  comprehensive  set  of 
tools  for  identifying  outliers  from  many  perspectives. 

Another  approach  is  to  identify  outliers  through  the  measures  of  similarity.  The  most  obvious 
examples  of  outliers  are  single  observations  that  are  the  most  dissimilar  to  the  other  observations. 
Before  the  analysis,  the  similarities  of  all  observations  can  be  compared  to  the  overall  group 
centroid  (typical  respond  n  )  Isolated  observations  showing  great  dissimilarity  can  be  dropped. 
Clustering  patterns  can  a  so  be  observed  once  the  cluster  program  has  been  run.  However,  as  the 
number  of  objects  to  cluster  increases,  multiple  iterations  are  needed  to  identify  outliers.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  clust  ring  approaches  are  quite  sensitive  to  removing  just  a  few  cases  [14],  Thus, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  identifying  outliers  before  the  analysis  begins. 

MEASU  ING  SIMILARITY  The  concept  of  similarity  is  fundamental  to  cluster  analysis. 
Inte  bject  similarity  is  an  empirical  measure  of  correspondence,  or  resemblance,  between  objects 
o  be  clustered.  Comparing  the  two  interdependence  techniques  (factor  analysis  and  cluster  analysis) 
will  demonstrate  how  similarity  works  to  define  structure  in  both  instances. 

•  In  our  discussion  of  factor  analysis,  the  correlation  matrix  between  all  pairs  of  variables  was 
used  to  group  variables  into  factors.  The  correlation  coefficient  represented  the  similarity  of 
each  variable  to  another  variable  when  viewed  across  all  observations.  Thus,  factor  analysis 
grouped  together  variables  that  had  high  correlations  among  themselves. 

•  A  comparable  process  occurs  in  cluster  analysis.  Here,  the  similarity  measure  is  calculated  for 
all  pairs  of  objects,  with  similarity  based  on  the  profile  of  each  observation  across  the  charac¬ 
teristics  specified  by  the  researcher.  In  this  way,  any  object  can  be  compared  to  any  other  object 
through  the  similarity  measure,  just  as  we  used  correlations  between  variables  in  factor  analy¬ 
sis.  The  cluster  analysis  procedure  then  proceeds  to  group  similar  objects  together  into  clusters. 
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Interobject  similarity  can  be  measured  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  three  methods  dominate  the 
applications  of  cluster  analysis:  correlational  measures,  distance  measures,  and  association  meas¬ 
ures.  Both  the  correlational  and  distance  measures  require  metric  data,  whereas  the  association 
measures  are  for  nonmetric  data. 

Correlational  Measures.  The  interobject  measure  of  similarity  that  probably  comes  to  mind 
first  is  the  correlation  coefficient  between  a  pair  of  objects  measured  on  several  variables.  In  effect, 
instead  of  correlating  two  sets  of  variables,  we  invert  the  data  matrix  so  that  the  columns  represent 
the  objects  and  the  rows  represent  the  variables.  Thus,  the  correlation  coefficient  between  the  two 
columns  of  numbers  is  the  correlation  (or  similarity)  between  the  profiles  of  the  two  bjects.  High 
correlations  indicate  similarity  (the  correspondence  of  patterns  across  the  chara  teristics)  and  low 
correlations  denote  a  lack  of  it  This  procedure  is  also  followed  in  the  application  of  (7-type  factor 
analysis. 

The  correlation  approach  is  illustrated  by  using  the  example  of  seven  observations  shown  in 
Figure  4.  A  correlational  measure  of  similarity  does  not  look  at  the  obs  rved  mean  value,  or  magni¬ 
tude,  but  instead  at  the  patterns  of  movement  seen  as  one  traces  the  data  for  each  case  over  the  vari¬ 
ables  measured;  in  other  words,  the  similarity  in  the  profiles  for  each  case.  In  Table  3,  which 
contains  the  correlations  among  these  seven  observations  we  can  see  two  distinct  groups.  First, 
cases  1,  5,  and  7  all  have  similar  patterns  and  correspo  ding  high  positive  correlations.  Likewise, 
cases  2, 4,  and  6  also  have  high  positive  correlations  mong  themselves  but  low  or  negative  correla¬ 
tions  with  the  other  observations.  Case  3  has  low  or  negative  correlations  with  all  other  cases, 
thereby  perhaps  forming  a  group  by  itself. 

Correlations  represent  patterns  acros  the  variables  rather  than  the  magnitudes,  which  are 
comparable  to  a  6-type  factor  analysis.  Carre  ational  measures  are  rarely  used  because  emphasis  in 
most  applications  of  cluster  analysis  is  on  the  magnitudes  of  the  objects,  not  the  patterns  of  values. 

Distance  Measures.  Even  though  correlational  measures  have  an  intuitive  appeal  and  are 
used  in  many  other  multivaria  t  chniques,  they  are  not  the  most  commonly  used  measure  of  simi¬ 
larity  in  cluster  analysis.  Instead,  the  most  commonly  used  measures  of  similarity  are  distance 
measures.  These  distance  measures  represent  similarity  as  the  proximity  of  observations  to  one 
another  across  the  variables  in  the  cluster  variate.  Distance  measures  are  actually  a  measure  of  dis¬ 
similarity,  with  lar  er  values  denoting  lesser  similarity.  Distance  is  converted  into  a  similarity  meas¬ 
ure  by  using  an  in  erse  relationship. 

A  simpl  illustration  of  using  distance  measures  was  shown  in  our  hypothetical  example  (see 
Figure  2)  i  which  clusters  of  observations  were  defined  based  on  the  proximity  of  observations  to 
one  another  when  each  observation’s  scores  on  two  variables  were  plotted  graphically.  Even  though 
proximity  may  seem  to  be  a  simple  concept,  several  distance  measures  are  available,  each  with  spe¬ 
cific  characteristics. 

*  Euclidean  distance  is  the  most  commonly  recognized  measure  of  distance,  many  times 
referred  to  as  straight-line  distance.  An  example  of  how  Euclidean  distance  is  obtained  is 
shown  geometrically  in  Figure  5.  Suppose  that  two  points  in  two  dimensions  have  coordinates 
(Xl5  Tj)  and  (X2,  Y: ,J,  respectively.  The  Euclidean  distance  between  the  points  is  the  length  of 
the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  triangle,  as  calculated  by  the  formula  under  the  figure.  This  concept 
is  easily  generalized  to  more  than  two  variables. 

*  Squared  (or  absolute)  Euclidean  distance  is  the  sum  of  the  squared  differences  without 
taking  the  square  root.  The  squared  Euclidean  distance  has  the  advantage  of  not  having  to 
take  the  square  root,  which  speeds  computations  markedly.  It  is  the  recommended  distance 
measure  for  the  centroid  and  Ward’s  methods  of  clustering. 

*  City-block  (Manhattan)  distance  is  not  based  on  Euclidean  distance.  Instead,  it  uses  the 
sum  of  the  absolute  differences  of  the  variables  (i.e.,  the  two  sides  of  a  right  triangle  rather 
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TABLE  3 

Calculating  Correlational  and  Distance  Measures  of  Similarity 

Original  Data 

Case 

x^ 

*2 

*3 

*A 

Xs 
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7 

10 

9 

7 

10 

2 
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9 

3 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

4 

6 

6 

3 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

6 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

7 

2 

4 

5 

2 

5 

Similarity  Measure:  Correlation 

Case 

Case 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

1.00 

2 

-.147 

1.00 

3 

.000 

.000 

1.00 

4 

.087 

.516 

-.824 

1.00 

5 

.963 

-.408 

.000 

-060 

1.00 

6 

-.466 

.791 

-.354 

699 

-.645 

1.00 

7 

.891 

-.516 

.165 

-239 

.963 

-.699 

1.00 

Similarity  Measure:  Euclidean  Distance 


Case 


Case 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

nc 

2 

3.32 

nc 

3 

6.86 

6.63 

nc 

4 

10.25 

10.20 

6.00 

nc 

5 

15.78 

16.19 

10.10 

7.07 

nc 

6 

13  1 

13.00 

7.28 

3.87 

3.87 

nc 

7 

11  27 

12.16 

6.32 

5.10 

4.90 

4.36 

nc 

nc  =  distances  ot  calculated. 


han  the  hypotenuse).  This  procedure  is  the  simplest  to  calculate,  but  may  lead  to  invalid 
lusters  if  the  clustering  variables  are  highly  correlated  [26]. 

Mahalanobis  distance  (D2)  is  a  generalized  distance  measure  that  accounts  for  the  corre¬ 
lations  among  variables  in  a  way  that  weights  each  variable  equally.  It  also  relies  on  stan¬ 
dardized  variables  and  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  a  following  section.  Although 
desirable  in  many  situations,  it  is  not  available  as  a  proximity  measure  in  either  SAS  or 
SPSS. 

Other  distance  measures  (other  forms  of  differences  or  the  powers  applied  to  the  differences)  are 
available  in  many  clustering  programs.  The  researcher  is  encouraged  to  explore  alternative  clus¬ 
ter  solutions  obtained  when  using  different  distance  measures  in  an  effort  to  best  represent  the 
underlying  data  patterns.  Although  these  distance  measures  are  said  to  represent  similarity,  in  a 
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very  real  sense  they  better  represent  dissimilarity,  because  higher  values  typically  mean  relatively 
less  similarity.  Greater  distance  means  observa  ions  are  less  similar.  Some  software  packages 
actually  use  the  term  dissimilarity  because  of  this  fact. 

Comparison  to  Correlational  Me  sures.  The  difference  between  correlational  and 
distance  measures  perhaps  can  be  best  i  lustrated  by  referring  again  to  Figure  4.  Distance  meas¬ 
ures  focus  on  the  magnitude  of  the  values  and  portray  as  similar  the  objects  that  are  close 
together,  even  if  they  have  diffe  en  patterns  across  the  variables.  In  contrast,  correlation  meas¬ 
ures  focus  on  the  patterns  cr  ss  the  variables  and  do  not  consider  the  magnitude  of  the 
differences  between  objects  Let  us  look  at  our  seven  observations  to  see  how  these  approaches 
differ. 

Table  3  contains  the  values  for  the  seven  observations  on  the  five  variables  (Xj  to  X5), 
along  with  both  dist  nee  and  correlation  measures  of  similarity.  Cluster  solutions  using  either 
similarity  meas  r  seem  to  indicate  three  clusters,  but  the  membership  in  each  cluster  is  quite 
different. 

Wi  h  mailer  distances  representing  greater  similarity,  we  see  that  cases  1  and  2  form 
one  g  oup  (distance  of  3.32),  and  cases  4, 5, 6,  and  7  (distances  ranging  from  3.87  to  7.07)  make  up 
another  group.  The  distinctiveness  of  these  two  groups  from  each  other  is  shown  in  that  the  smallest 
distance  between  the  two  clusters  is  10.20.  These  two  clusters  represent  observations  with  higher 
emus  lower  values.  A  third  group,  consisting  of  only  case  3,  differs  from  the  other  two  groups 
because  it  has  values  that  are  both  low  and  high. 

Using  the  correlation  as  the  measure  of  similarity,  three  clusters  also  emerge.  First, 
cases  1,  5,  and  7  are  all  highly  correlated  (.891  to  .963),  as  are  cases  2,  4,  and  6  (.516 
to  .791).  Moreover,  the  correlations  between  clusters  are  generally  close  to  zero  or  even 
negative.  Finally,  case  3  is  again  distinct  from  the  other  two  clusters  and  forms  a  single-member 
cluster. 

A  correlational  measure  focuses  on  patterns  rather  than  the  more  traditional  distance  measure 
and  requires  a  different  interpretation  of  the  results  by  the  researcher.  Because  of  this,  the  researcher 
will  not  focus  on  the  actual  group  centroids  on  the  clustering  variables,  as  is  done  when  distance 
measures  are  used.  Interpretation  depends  much  more  heavily  on  patterns  that  become  evident  in 
the  results. 
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Which  Distance  Measure  Is  Best?  In  attempting  to  select  a  particular  distance  measure,  the 
researcher  should  remember  the  following  caveats: 

Different  distance  measures  or  a  change  in  the  scales  of  the  variables  may  lead  to  different 
cluster  solutions.  Thus,  it  is  advisable  to  use  several  measures  and  compare  the  results  with  theoret¬ 
ical  or  known  patterns. 

When  the  variables  are  correlated  (either  positively  or  negatively),  the  Mahalanobis  distance 
measure  is  likely  to  be  the  most  appropriate  because  it  adjusts  for  correlations  and  weights  all  vari¬ 
ables  equally.  Alternatively,  the  researcher  may  wish  to  avoid  using  highly  redundant  variables  as 
input  to  cluster  analysis. 

Association  Measures.  Association  measures  of  similarity  are  used  to  compare  b  ects 
whose  characteristics  are  measured  only  in  nonmetric  terms  (nominal  or  ordinal  measur  m  nt).  As 
an  example,  respondents  could  answer  yes  or  no  on  a  number  of  statements.  An  asso  iation  meas¬ 
ure  could  assess  the  degree  of  agreement  or  matching  between  each  pair  of  r  spondents.  The 
simplest  form  of  association  measure  would  be  the  percentage  of  times  agreem  nt  occurred  (both 
respondents  said  yes  to  a  question  or  both  said  no)  across  the  set  of  questions 

Extensions  of  this  simple  matching  coefficient  have  been  developed  to  accommodate  multi- 
category  nominal  variables  and  even  ordinal  measures.  Many  computer  programs,  however,  offer 
only  limited  support  for  association  measures,  and  the  researcher  is  orced  to  first  calculate  the 
similarity  measures  and  then  input  the  similarity  matrix  into  the  luster  program.  Reviews  of  the 
various  types  of  association  measures  can  be  found  in  several  so  rces  [8, 13, 14, 27]. 

Selecting  a  Similarity  Measure.  Although  th  ee  different  forms  of  similarity  measures 
are  available,  the  most  frequently  used  and  prefe  red  form  is  the  distance  measure  for  several 
reasons.  First,  the  distance  measure  best  repre  ents  the  concept  of  proximity,  which  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  cluster  analysis.  Correlational  measures,  although  having  widespread  application  in 
other  techniques,  represent  patterns  rather  than  proximity.  Second,  cluster  analysis  is  typically 
associated  with  characteristics  measured  by  metric  variables.  In  some  applications,  nonmetric 
characteristics  dominate,  but  most  often  the  characteristics  are  represented  by  metric  measures 
making  distance  again  the  preferred  measure.  Thus,  in  any  situation,  the  researcher  is  provided 
measures  of  similarity  that  ca  represent  the  proximity  of  objects  across  a  set  of  metric  or 
nonmetric  variables. 

STANDARDIZING  THE  DATA  With  the  similarity  measure  selected,  the  researcher  must  address 
one  more  question:  Should  the  data  be  standardized  before  similarities  are  calculated?  In  answer¬ 
ing  this  question,  t  e  researcher  must  consider  that  most  cluster  analyses  using  distance  measures 
are  quite  sensi  ive  to  differing  scales  or  magnitudes  among  the  variables.  In  general,  variables 
with  larger  dispersion  (i.e.,  larger  standard  deviations)  have  more  impact  on  the  final  similarity 
value. 

Clustering  variables  that  are  not  all  of  the  same  scale  should  be  standardized  whenever  neces- 
sa  y  to  avoid  instances  where  a  variable’s  influence  on  the  cluster  solution  is  greater  than  it  should 
b  [3].  We  will  now  examine  several  approaches  to  standardization  available  to  researchers. 

Standardizing  the  Variables.  The  most  common  form  of  standardization  is  the  conversion  of 
each  variable  to  standard  scores  (also  known  as  Z  scores)  by  subtracting  the  mean  and  dividing  by 
the  standard  deviation  for  each  variable.  This  option  can  be  found  in  all  computer  programs  and 
many  times  is  even  directly  included  in  the  cluster  analysis  procedure.  The  process  converts  each 
raw  data  score  into  a  standardized  value  with  a  mean  of  0  and  a  standard  deviation  of  1,  and  in  turn, 
eliminates  the  bias  introduced  by  the  differences  in  the  scales  of  the  several  attributes  or  variables 
used  in  the  analysis. 

There  are  two  primary  benefits  from  standardization.  First,  it  is  much  easier  to  compare 
between  variables  because  they  are  on  the  same  scale  (a  mean  of  0  and  standard  deviation  of  1). 
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Positive  values  are  above  the  mean,  and  negative  values  are  below.  The  magnitude  represents  the 
number  of  standard  deviations  the  original  value  is  horn  the  mean.  Second,  no  difference  occurs  in 
the  standardized  values  when  only  the  scale  changes.  For  example,  when  we  standardize  a  measure 
of  time  duration,  the  standardized  values  are  the  same  whether  measured  in  minutes  or  seconds. 

Thus,  using  standardized  variables  truly  eliminates  the  effects  due  to  scale  differences  not 
only  across  variables,  but  for  the  same  variable  as  well.  The  need  for  standardization  is  minimized 
when  all  of  the  variables  are  measured  on  the  same  response  scale  (e.g.,  a  series  of  attitudinal  ques¬ 
tions),  but  becomes  quite  important  whenever  variables  using  quite  different  measurement  scales 
are  included  in  the  cluster  variate.  At  times,  even  when  the  standarization  is  not  nece  sary  because 
all  variables  are  measured  on  the  same  scale,  the  researcher  may  choose  to  center  eac  variable  by 
subtracting  the  overall  mean  for  that  variable  from  each  observation.  The  result  i  a  et  of  variables 
with  a  mean  of  zero  but  retaining  their  unique  variability.  This  step  simply  facili  ates  interpretation 
when  the  variables  do  not  have  the  same  means. 

Using  a  Standardized  Distance  Measure.  A  measure  of  Euclide  n  distance  that  directly  incor¬ 
porates  a  standardization  procedure  is  the  Mahalanobis  distance  (D2).  The  Mahal anobis  approach  not 
only  performs  a  standardization  process  on  the  data  by  scaling  i  te  ms  of  the  standard  deviations  but 
it  also  sums  the  pooled  within-group  variance-covariance,  which  adjusts  for  correlations  among  the 
variables.  Highly  correlated  sets  of  variables  in  cluster  analysi  can  implicitly  overweight  one  set  of 
variables  in  the  clustering  procedures  (see  discussion  of  multicollinearity  in  stage  3).  In  short,  the 
Mahalanobis  generalized  distance  procedure  computes  a  distance  measure  between  objects  compara¬ 
ble  to  R2  in  regression  analysis.  Although  many  situations  are  appropriate  for  use  of  the  Mahalanobis 
distance,  not  all  programs  include  it  as  a  meas  e  of  similarity.  In  such  cases,  the  researcher  usually 
selects  the  squared  Euclidean  distance. 

Standardizing  by  Observatio  .  Up  to  now  we  discussed  standardizing  only  variables.  Why 
might  we  standardize  respondent  o  cases?  Let  us  take  a  simple  example. 

Suppose  we  collected  a  n  mber  of  ratings  on  a  10-point  scale  of  the  importance  for  several 
attributes  used  in  purchase  decisions  for  a  product.  We  could  apply  cluster  analysis  and  obtain  clus¬ 
ters,  but  one  distinct  possibility  is  that  what  we  would  get  are  clusters  of  people  who  said  everything 
was  important,  some  who  said  everything  had  little  importance,  and  perhaps  some  clusters  in 
between.  What  we  are  seeing  are  patterns  of  responses  specific  to  an  individual.  These  patterns  may 
reflect  a  specific  way  of  responding  to  a  set  of  questions,  such  as  yea-sayers  (answer  favorably  to  all 
questions)  or  na  sayers  (answer  unfavorably  to  all  questions). 

Thes  patterns  of  yea-sayers  and  naysayers  represent  what  are  termed  response-style  effects. 
If  we  wa  t  to  identify  groups  according  to  their  response  style  and  even  control  for  these  patterns, 
then  t  e  typical  standardization  through  calculating  Z  scores  is  not  appropriate.  What  is  desired  in 
mo  t  instances  is  the  relative  importance  of  one  variable  to  another  for  each  individual.  In  other 
words,  is  attribute  1  more  important  than  the  other  attributes,  and  can  clusters  of  respondents  be 
found  with  similar  patterns  of  importance?  In  this  instance,  standardizing  by  respondent  would  stan¬ 
dardize  each  question  not  to  the  sample’s  average  but  instead  to  that  respondent’s  average  score. 
This  within-case  or  row-centering  standardization  can  be  quite  effective  in  removing  response- 
style  effects  and  is  especially  suited  to  many  forms  of  attitudinal  data  [25].  We  should  note  that  this 
approach  is  similar  to  a  correlational  measure  in  highlighting  the  pattern  across  variables,  but  the 
proximity  of  cases  still  determines  the  similarity  value. 

Should  You  Standardize?  Standardization  provides  a  remedy  to  a  fundamental  issue  in  simi¬ 
larity  measures,  particularly  distance  measures,  and  many  recommend  its  widespread  use  [11,  13]. 
However,  the  researcher  should  not  apply  standardization  without  consideration  for  its  consequences 
of  removing  some  natural  relationship  reflected  in  the  scaling  of  the  variables,  while  others  have  said 
it  may  be  appropriate  [1],  Some  researchers  demonstrate  that  it  may  not  even  have  noticeable  effects 
[7, 17].  Thus,  no  single  reason  tells  us  to  use  standardized  variables  versus  unstandardized  variables. 
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The  decision  to  standardize  should  be  based  on  both  empirical  and  conceptual  issues  reflecting  both 
tbe  research  objectives  and  tbe  empirical  qualities  of  tbe  data.  For  example,  a  researcher  may  wish  to 
consider  standardization  if  clustering  variables  with  different  scales  or  if  preliminary  analysis  shows 
that  the  cluster  variables  display  large  differences  in  standard  deviations. 

Stage  3:  Assumptions  in  Cluster  Analysis 

Cluster  analysis  is  not  a  statistical  inference  technique  in  which  parameters  from  a  sample  are 
assessed  as  representing  a  population.  Instead,  cluster  analysis  is  a  method  for  quantifying  the  struc¬ 
tural  characteristics  of  a  set  of  observations.  As  such,  it  has  strong  mathematical  properties  bu  not 
statistical  foundations.  The  requirements  of  normality,  linearity,  and  homoscedasticity  that  we  e  so 
important  in  other  techniques  really  have  little  bearing  on  cluster  analysis.  The  researcher  must 
focus,  however,  on  two  other  critical  issues:  representativeness  of  the  sample  and  mu  icollinearity 
among  variables  in  the  cluster  variate. 

REPRESENTATIVENESS  OF  THE  SAMPLE  Rarely  does  the  researcher  have  a  nsus  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  use  in  the  cluster  analysis.  Usually,  a  sample  of  cases  is  obtained  and  the  clusters  are  derived 
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Research  Design  in  Cluster  Analysis 

•  The  sample  size  required  is  not  based  on  statistical  considerations  for  inference  testing,  but  rather: 

•  Sufficient  size  is  needed  to  ensure  representa  i  eness  of  the  population  and  its  underlying  struc¬ 
ture,  particularly  small  groups  within  the  population 

•  Minimum  group  sizes  are  based  on  the  relevance  of  each  group  to  the  research  question  and 
the  confidence  needed  in  characterizing  that  group 

•  Similarity  measures  calculated  across  he  entire  set  of  clustering  variables  allow  for  the  grouping  of 
observations  and  their  comparison  to  each  other 

•  Distance  measures  are  mos  often  used  as  a  measure  of  similarity,  with  higher  values  represent¬ 
ing  greater  dissimilarity  (distance  between  cases),  not  similarity 

•  Less  frequently  used  are  correlational  measures,  where  large  values  do  indicate  similarity 

•  Given  the  sensitivity  f  some  procedures  to  the  similarity  measure  used,  the  researcher  should  employ 
several  distance  measures  and  compare  the  results  from  each  with  other  results  or  theoretical/known 
patterns 

•  Outliers  can  se  erely  distort  the  representativeness  of  the  results  if  they  appear  as  structure 
(clusters)  inconsistent  with  the  research  objectives 

•  They  should  be  removed  if  the  outlier  represents: 

Aberrant  observations  not  representative  of  the  population 

Observations  of  small  or  insignificant  segments  within  the  population  and  of  no  interest 
to  the  research  objectives 

•  They  should  be  retained  if  an  undersampling/poor  representation  of  relevant  groups  in  the 
population;  the  sample  should  be  augmented  to  ensure  representation  of  these  groups 

•  Outliers  can  be  identified  based  on  the  similarity  measure  by: 

•  Finding  observations  with  large  distances  from  all  other  observations 

•  Graphic  profile  diagrams  highlighting  outlying  cases 

•  Their  appearance  in  cluster  solutions  as  single-member  or  small  clusters 

•  Clustering  variables  that  have  scales  using  widely  differing  numbers  of  scale  points  or  that  exhibit 
large  differences  in  standard  deviations  should  be  standardized 

•  The  most  common  standardization  conversion  is  Z  scores 

•  If  groups  are  to  be  identified  according  to  an  individual's  response  style,  then  within-case  or 
row-centering  standardization  is  appropriate 
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in  the  hope  that  they  represent  the  structure  of  the  population.  The  researcher  must  therefore  be  con¬ 
fident  that  the  obtained  sample  is  truly  representative  of  the  population.  As  mentioned  earlier,  out¬ 
liers  may  really  be  only  an  undersampling  of  divergent  groups  that,  when  discarded,  introduce  bias 
in  the  estimation  of  structure.  The  researcher  must  realize  that  cluster  analysis  is  only  as  good  as  the 
representativeness  of  the  sample.  Therefore,  all  efforts  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  sample  is 
representative  and  the  results  are  generalizable  to  the  population  of  interest. 

IMPACT  OF  MULTICOLLINEARITY  Multicollinearity  was  an  issue  in  other  multivariate  techniques 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  discerning  the  true  impact  of  multi collinear  variables.  In  cluster  analysis 
the  effect  is  different  because  multicollinearity  is  actually  a  form  of  implicit  weighting  Let  us  start 
with  an  example  that  illustrates  the  effect  of  multicollinearity. 

Suppose  that  respondents  are  being  clustered  on  10  variables,  all  attitudinal  statements  concern¬ 
ing  a  service.  When  multicollinearity  is  examined,  we  see  two  sets  of  varia  1  s,  the  first  made  up  of 
eight  statements  and  the  second  consisting  of  the  remaining  two  statem  nts  If  our  intent  is  to  really 
cluster  the  respondents  on  the  dimensions  of  the  service  (in  this  case  repr  sen  ted  by  the  two  groups  of 
variables),  then  using  the  original  10  variables  will  be  quite  mi  le  ding.  Because  each  variable  is 
weighted  equally  in  cluster  analysis,  the  first  dimension  will  h  v  four  times  as  many  chances  (eight 
items  compared  to  two  items)  to  affect  the  similarity  measure  As  a  result,  similarity  will  be  predomi¬ 
nantly  affected  by  the  first  dimension  with  eight  items  rathe  han  the  second  dimension  with  two  items. 

Multicollinearity  acts  as  a  weighting  process  ot  apparent  to  the  observer  but  affecting  the 
analysis  nonetheless.  For  this  reason,  the  research  r  is  encouraged  to  examine  the  variables  used  in 
cluster  analysis  for  substantial  multicollinearity  and,  if  found,  either  reduce  the  variables  to  equal 
numbers  in  each  set  or  use  a  distance  meas  re  that  takes  multicollinearity  into  account  Another 
possible  solution  involves  factoring  the  vari  bles  prior  to  clustering  and  either  selecting  one  cluster 
variable  from  each  factor  or  using  the  resulting  factor  scores  as  cluster  variables.  Recall  that  princi¬ 
pal  components  or  vari  max  rotated  factors  are  uncorrelated.  In  this  way,  the  research  can  take  a 
proactive  approach  to  dealing  wi  multicollinearity. 

One  last  issue  is  whether  to  use  factor  scores  in  cluster  analysis.  The  debate  centers  on 
research  showing  that  the  variables  that  truly  discriminate  among  the  underlying  groups  are  not  well 
represented  in  most  fac  or  solutions.  Thus,  when  factor  scores  are  used,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
poor  representation  of  the  actual  structure  of  the  data  will  be  obtained  [23].  The  researcher  must 
deal  with  both  mul  collinearity  and  discriminability  of  the  variables  to  arrive  at  the  best  representa¬ 
tion  of  structure. 

Stage  4  Deriving  Clusters  and  Assessing  Overall  Fit 

With  the  clustering  variables  selected  and  the  similarity  matrix  calculated,  the  partitioning  process 
beg  ns  (see  Figure  6).  The  researcher  must: 

•  Select  the  partitioning  procedure  used  for  forming  clusters. 

•  Make  the  decision  on  the  number  of  clusters  to  be  formed. 
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Assumptions  in  Cluster  Analysis 

•  Input  variables  should  be  examined  for  substantial  multicollinearity  and  if  present: 

•  Reduce  the  variables  to  equal  numbers  in  each  set  of  correlated  measures,  or 

•  Use  a  distance  measure  that  compensates  for  the  correlation,  such  as  Mahalanobis  distance 

•  Take  a  proactive  approach  and  include  only  cluster  variables  that  are  not  highly  correlated 
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Hierarchical  Methods 


Selecting  a  Clustering  Algorithm 

Is  a  hierarchical,  nonhierarchical,  or 
combination  of  the  two  methods  used? 


Nonhierarchical  Methods 


Combi  a  i  n 


Linkage  methods  available:  Assignment  methods  available:  Use  a  hierarch  cal  method  to 
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Interpreting  the  Clusters 

Examine  cluster  centroids 
Name  clusters  based  on  clustering  variables 


Stage  6 


Validating  and  Profiling  the  Clusters 
Validation  with  selected  outcome  variables 
Profiling  with  additional  descriptive  variables 


FIGURE  6  Stages  4-6  of  the  Cluster  Analysis  Decision  Diagram 


Both  decisions  have  substantial  implications  not  only  on  the  results  that  will  be  obtained  but  also  on 
the  interpretation  that  can  be  derived  from  the  results  [15].  First,  we  examine  the  available  partition¬ 
ing  procedures  and  then  discuss  the  options  available  for  deciding  on  a  cluster  solution  by  defining 
the  number  of  clusters  and  membership  for  each  observation.  Partitioning  procedures  work  on  a 
simple  principle.  They  seek  to  maximize  the  distance  between  groups  while  minimizing  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  in-group  members  (see  Figure  7). 
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HIERARCHICAL  CLUSTER  PROCEDURES  Hi  rarchical  procedures  involve  a  series  of  n  - 1  cluster¬ 
ing  decisions  (where  n  equals  the  number  of  observations)  that  combine  observations  into  a  hierar¬ 
chy  or  a  treelike  structure.  The  two  basic  types  of  hierarchical  clustering  procedures  are 
agglomerative  and  divisive.  In  th  agglomerative  methods,  each  object  or  observation  starts  out  as 
its  own  cluster  and  is  succes  i  ly  joined,  the  two  most  similar  clusters  at  a  time  until  only  a 
single  cluster  remains.  In  divisive  methods  all  observations  start  in  a  single  cluster  and  are  succes¬ 
sively  divided  (first  into  two  clusters,  then  three,  and  so  forth)  until  each  is  a  single-member  cluster. 
In  Figure  8,  agglomerative  methods  move  from  left  to  right,  and  divisive  methods  move  from 
right  to  left.  Because  most  commonly  used  computer  packages  use  agglomerative  methods, 
and  divisive  m  thods  act  almost  as  agglomerative  methods  in  reverse,  we  focus  here  on  the 
agglomerative  methods. 

To  nderstand  how  a  hierarchical  procedure  works,  we  will  examine  the  most  common 
form — the  agglomerative  method — which  follows  a  simple,  repetitive  process: 

1.  Start  with  all  observations  as  their  own  cluster  (i.e.,  each  observation  forms  a  single-member 
cluster),  so  that  the  number  of  clusters  equals  the  number  of  observations. 

2.  Using  the  similarity  measure,  combine  the  two  most  similar  clusters  into  a  new  cluster  (now 
containing  two  observations),  thus  reducing  the  number  of  clusters  by  one. 

3.  Repeat  the  clustering  process  again,  using  the  similarity  measure  to  combine  the  two  most 
similar  clusters  into  a  new  cluster. 

4.  Continue  this  process,  at  each  step  combining  the  two  most  similar  clusters  into  a  new 
cluster.  Repeat  the  process  a  total  of  n  -  1  times  until  all  observations  are  contained  in  a 
single  cluster. 

Assume  that  we  had  100  observations.  We  would  initially  start  with  100  separate  clusters, 
each  containing  a  single  observation.  At  the  first  step,  the  two  most  similar  clusters  would  be  com¬ 
bined,  leaving  us  with  99  clusters.  At  the  next  step,  we  combine  the  next  two  most  similar  clusters, 
so  that  we  then  have  98  clusters.  This  process  continues  until  the  last  step  where  the  final  two 
remaining  clusters  are  combined  into  a  single  cluster. 
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An  important  characteristic  of  hierarchical  procedures  is  that  t  e  esults  at  an  earlier  stage  are 
always  nested  within  the  results  at  a  later  stage,  creating  a  simi  arity  to  a  tree.  For  example,  an 
agglomerative  six-cluster  solution  is  obtained  by  joining  two  of  the  clusters  found  at  the  seven- 
cluster  stage.  Because  clusters  are  formed  only  by  joining  existing  clusters,  any  member  of  a  cluster 
can  trace  its  membership  in  an  unbroken  path  to  its  begin  ing  as  a  single  observation.  This  process 
is  shown  in  Figure  8;  the  representation  is  referred  to  a  a  dendrogram  or  tree  graph,  which  can  be 
useful,  but  becomes  unwieldy  with  large  applica  ons.  The  dendrogram  is  widely  available  in  most 
clustering  software. 

Clustering  Algorithms.  The  clustering  algorithm  in  a  hierarchical  procedure  defines  how 
similarity  is  defined  between  multiple-m  m  er  clusters  in  the  clustering  process.  So  how  do  we  meas¬ 
ure  similarity  between  clusters  when  one  or  both  clusters  have  multiple  members?  Do  we  select  one 
member  to  act  as  a  typical  memb  r  and  measure  similarity  between  these  members  of  each  cluster,  or 
do  we  create  some  composite  member  to  represent  the  cluster,  or  even  combine  the  similarities  between 
all  members  of  each  cluster  We  could  employ  any  of  these  approaches,  or  even  devise  other  ways  to 
measure  similarity  betwe  n  multiple-member  clusters.  Among  numerous  approaches,  the  five  most 
popular  agglomerative  algorithms  are  (1)  single-linkage,  (2)  complete-linkage,  (3)  average  linkage,  (4) 
centroid  method,  a  d  5)  Ward’s  method.  In  our  discussions  we  will  use  distance  as  the  similarity  meas¬ 
ure  between  obs  rvations,  but  other  similarity  measures  could  be  used  just  as  easily. 

*  Single  Linkage  The  single-linkage  method  (also  called  the  nearest-neighbor  method) 
d  fines  the  similarity  between  clusters  as  the  shortest  distance  from  any  object  in  one  cluster 
to  any  object  in  the  other.  This  rule  was  applied  in  the  example  at  the  beginning  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  and  enables  us  to  use  the  original  distance  matrix  between  observations  without  calculat¬ 
ing  new  distance  measures.  Just  find  all  the  distances  between  observations  in  the  two  clusters 
and  select  the  smallest  as  the  measure  of  cluster  similarity. 

This  method  is  probably  the  most  versatile  agglomerative  algorithm,  because  it  can 
define  a  wide  range  of  clustering  patterns  (e.g.,  it  can  represent  clusters  that  are  concentric  cir¬ 
cles,  like  rings  of  a  bull’s-eye).  This  flexibility  also  creates  problems,  however,  when  clusters 
are  poorly  delineated.  In  such  cases,  single-linkage  procedures  can  form  long,  snakelike 
chains  [15,  20].  Individuals  at  opposite  ends  of  a  chain  may  be  dissimilar,  yet  still  within  the 
same  cluster.  Many  times,  the  presence  of  such  chains  may  contrast  with  the  objectives  of 
deriving  the  most  compact  clusters.  Thus,  the  researcher  must  carefully  examine  the  patterns 
of  observations  within  the  clusters  to  ascertain  whether  these  chains  are  occurring.  It  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  by  simple  graphical  means  as  the  number  of  clustering  variables 
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increases,  and  requires  that  the  researcher  caref  lly  profile  the  internal  homogeneity  among 
the  observations  in  each  cluster. 

An  example  of  this  arrangement  i  s  own  in  Figure  9.  Three  clusters  (A,  B,  and  C)  are 
to  be  joined.  The  single-linkage  algo  ithm,  focusing  on  only  the  closest  points  in  each  cluster, 
would  link  clusters  A  and  B  becau  e  of  their  short  distance  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  clusters. 
Joining  clusters  A  and  B  creat  s  a  cluster  that  encircles  cluster  C.  Yet  in  striving  for  within- 
cluster  homogeneity,  it  would  be  much  better  to  join  cluster  C  with  either  A  or  B.  This  figure 
shows  the  principal  disad  antage  of  the  single-linkage  algorithm. 

Complete-Linkage  The  complete-linkage  method  (also  known  as  the  farthest-neighbor 
or  diameter  method)  is  comparable  to  the  single-linkage  algorithm,  except  that  cluster 
similarity  is  has  d  on  maximum  distance  between  observations  in  each  cluster.  Similarity 
between  clust  rs  is  the  smallest  (minimum  diameter)  sphere  that  can  enclose  all  observations 
in  both  clu  te  s.  This  method  is  called  complete-linkage  because  all  objects  in  a  cluster  are 
linked  o  e  ch  other  at  some  maximum  distance.  Thus,  within-group  similarity  equals  group 
diam  ter. 

This  technique  eliminates  the  chaining  problem  identified  with  single-linkage  and  has 
e  n  found  to  generate  the  most  compact  clustering  solutions  [3].  Even  though  it  represents 
only  one  aspect  of  the  data  (i.e.,  the  farthest  distance  between  members),  many  researchers 
find  it  the  most  appropriate  for  a  wide  range  of  clustering  applications  [12], 

Figure  10  compares  the  shortest  (single-linkage)  and  longest  (complete-linkage)  dis¬ 
tances  in  representing  similarity  between  clusters.  Both  measures  reflect  only  one  aspect  of 
the  data.  The  use  of  the  single-linkage  reflects  only  a  closest  single  pair  of  objects,  and  the 
complete-linkage  also  reflects  a  single  pair,  this  time  the  two  most  extreme. 

Average  Linkage  The  average  linkage  procedure  differs  from  the  single-linkage  or  com¬ 
plete-linkage  procedures  in  that  the  similarity  of  any  two  clusters  is  the  average  similarity  of 
all  individuals  in  one  cluster  with  all  individuals  in  another.  This  algorithm  does  not  depend 
on  extreme  values  (closest  or  farthest  pairs)  as  do  single-linkage  or  complete-linkage.  Instead, 
similarity  is  based  on  all  members  of  the  clusters  rather  than  on  a  single  pair  of  extreme  mem¬ 
bers  and  are  thus  less  affected  by  outliers.  Average  linkage  approaches,  as  a  type  of  compro¬ 
mise  between  single-  and  complete-linkage  methods,  tend  to  generate  clusters  with  small 
within-cluster  variation.  They  also  tend  toward  the  production  of  clusters  with  approximately 
equal  within-group  variance. 
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•  Centroid  Method  In  the  centroid  method  the  sim  1  rity  between  two  clusters  is  the  distance 
between  the  cluster  centroids.  Ouster  centroids  a  e  the  mean  values  of  the  observations  on  the 
variables  in  the  cluster  variate.  In  this  method  very  time  individuals  are  grouped,  a  new  centroid 
is  computed.  Cluster  centroids  migrate  as  cluster  mergers  take  place.  In  other  words,  a  cluster  cen¬ 
troid  changes  every  time  a  new  individu  1  or  group  of  individuals  is  added  to  an  existing  cluster. 

These  methods  are  the  most  popular  in  the  physical  and  life  sciences  (e.g.,  biology)  but 
may  produce  messy  and  often  confusing  results.  The  confusion  occurs  because  of  reversals, 
that  is,  instances  when  the  distance  between  the  centroids  of  one  pair  may  be  less  than  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  centroid  of  another  pair  merged  at  an  earlier  combination.  The  advantage 
of  this  method,  like  the  average  linkage  method,  is  that  it  is  less  affected  by  outliers  than  are 
other  hierarchical  m  thods. 

*  Ward’s  Method  Th  Ward’s  method  differs  from  the  previous  methods  in  that  the  similarity 
between  two  clusters  is  not  a  single  measure  of  similarity,  but  rather  the  sum  of  squares  with¬ 
in  the  cluster  summed  over  all  variables.  It  is  quite  similar  to  the  simple  heterogeneity  meas¬ 
ure  used  in  the  example  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  to  assist  in  determining  the  number  of 
clu  ers.  In  the  Ward’s  procedure,  the  selection  of  which  two  clusters  to  combine  is  based  on 
which  combination  of  clusters  minimizes  the  within-cluster  sum  of  squares  across  the  com- 
pl  te  set  of  disjoint  or  separate  clusters.  At  each  step,  the  two  clusters  combined  are  those  that 
minimize  the  increase  in  the  total  sum  of  squares  across  all  variables  in  all  clusters. 

This  procedure  tends  to  combine  clusters  with  a  small  number  of  observations,  because 
the  sum  of  squares  is  directly  related  to  the  number  of  observations  involved.  The  use  of  a  sum 
of  squares  measure  makes  this  method  easily  distorted  by  outliers  [17].  Moreover,  the  Ward’s 
method  also  tends  to  produce  clusters  with  approximately  the  same  number  of  observations. 
If  the  researcher  expects  or  desires  the  clustering  patterns  to  reflect  somewhat  equally  sized 
clusters,  then  this  method  is  quite  appropriate.  However,  the  use  of  this  method  also  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  identify  clusters  representing  small  proportions  of  the  sample. 


Overview.  Hierarchical  clustering  procedures  are  a  combination  of  a  repetitive  clustering 
process  combined  with  a  clustering  algorithm  to  define  the  similarity  between  clusters  with  multi¬ 
ple  members.  The  process  of  creating  clusters  generates  a  treelike  diagram  that  represents  the 
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combinations/divisions  of  clusters  to  form  the  complete  range  of  cluster  solutions.  Hierarchical 
procedures  generate  a  complete  set  of  cluster  solutions,  ranging  from  all  single-member  clusters  to 
the  one-cluster  solution  where  all  observations  are  in  a  single  cluster.  In  doing  so,  the  hierarchical 
procedure  provides  an  excellent  framework  with  which  to  compare  any  set  of  cluster  solutions  and 
help  in  judging  how  many  clusters  should  be  retained. 

NONHIERARCHICAL  CLUSTERING  PROCEDURES  In  contrast  to  hierarchical  methods,  nonhier- 
archical  procedures  do  not  involve  the  treelike  construction  process.  Instead,  they  assign  objects 
into  clusters  once  the  number  of  clusters  is  specified.  For  example,  a  six-cluster  solution  is  not  just 
a  combination  of  two  clusters  from  the  seven-cluster  solution,  but  is  based  only  on  finding  the 
best  six-cluster  solution.  The  nonhierarchical  cluster  software  programs  usually  proceed  through 
two  steps: 

1.  Specify  cluster  seeds:  The  first  task  is  to  identify  starling  points,  kn  wn  as  cluster  seeds,  for 
each  cluster.  A  cluster  seed  may  be  prespecified  by  the  researcher  or  observations  may  be 
selected,  usually  in  a  random  process. 

2.  Assignment:  With  the  cluster  seeds  defined,  the  next  step  is  o  assign  each  observation  to  one 
of  the  cluster  seeds  based  on  similarity.  Many  approaches  re  available  for  making  this  assign¬ 
ment  (see  later  discussion  in  this  section),  but  the  b  sic  objective  is  to  assign  each  observation 
to  the  most  similar  cluster  seed.  In  some  approache  ,  observations  may  be  reassigned  to  clus¬ 
ters  that  are  more  similar  than  their  original  cluster  assignment. 

We  discuss  several  different  approaches  or  selecting  cluster  seeds  and  assigning  objects  in 
the  next  sections. 

Selecting  Seed  Points.  Even  though  the  nonhierarchical  clustering  algorithms  discussed  in 
the  next  section  differ  in  the  mann  r  in  which  they  assign  observations  to  the  seed  points,  they  all 
face  the  same  problem:  How  do  w  select  the  cluster  seeds?  The  different  approaches  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  into  two  basic  categories: 

1.  Researcher  specif  ed.  In  this  approach,  the  researcher  provides  the  seed  points  based  on  external 
data.  The  two  most  common  sources  of  the  seed  points  are  prior  research  or  data  from  another 
multivariate  analysis.  Many  times  the  researcher  has  knowledge  of  the  cluster  profiles  being 
researched  For  example,  prior  research  may  have  defined  segment  profiles  and  the  task  of  the 
cluster  analysis  is  to  assign  individuals  to  the  most  appropriate  segment  cluster.  It  is  also  possi¬ 
ble  h  t  other  multivariate  techniques  may  be  used  to  generate  the  seed  points.  One  common 
example  is  the  use  of  a  hierarchical  clustering  algorithm  to  establish  the  number  of  clusters  and 
then  generate  seed  points  from  these  results  (a  more  detailed  description  of  this  approach  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  section).  The  common  element  is  that  the  researcher,  while  knowing  the 
number  of  clusters  to  be  formed,  also  has  information  about  the  basic  character  of  these  clusters. 

2.  Sample  generated.  The  second  approach  is  to  generate  the  cluster  seeds  from  the  observations  of 
the  sample,  either  in  some  systematic  fashion  or  simply  through  random  selection.  For  example, 
in  the  FASTCLUS  program  in  SAS,  the  first  seed  is  the  first  observation  in  the  data  set  with  no 
missing  values.  The  second  seed  is  the  next  complete  observation  (no  missing  data)  that  is 
separated  from  the  first  seed  by  a  specified  minimum  distance.  The  default  option  is  a  zero 
minimum  distance.  After  all  seeds  are  selected,  the  program  assigns  each  observation  to  the 
cluster  with  the  nearest  seed.  The  researcher  can  specify  that  the  cluster  seeds  be  revised 
(updated)  by  calculating  seed  cluster  means  each  time  an  observation  is  assigned.  In  contrast, 
the  K-means  program  in  SPSS  can  select  the  necessary  seed  points  randomly  from  among  the 
observations.  In  any  of  these  approaches,  the  researcher  relies  on  the  selection  process  to  choose 
seed  points  that  reflect  natural  clusters  as  starting  points  for  the  clustering  algorithms.  A  possi¬ 
ble  limitation  is  that  replication  of  the  results  is  difficult  if  the  observations  are  reordered. 
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In  either  approach,  the  researcher  must  be  aware  of  the  impact  of  the  cluster  seed  selection 
process  on  the  final  results.  All  of  the  clustering  algorithms,  even  those  of  an  optimizing  nature 
(see  the  following  discussion),  will  generate  different  cluster  solutions  depending  on  the  initial  clus¬ 
ter  seeds.  The  differences  among  cluster  solutions  will  hopefully  be  minimal  using  different  seed 
points,  but  they  underscore  the  importance  of  cluster  seed  selection  and  its  impact  on  the  final  clus¬ 
ter  solution. 

Nonhierarchical  Clustering  Algorithms.  Several  clustering  algorithms  have  been  proposed 
[9].  The  most  frequently  cited  are  sequential,  parallel  and  optimization.  The  sequential  threshold 
method  starts  by  selecting  one  cluster  seed  and  includes  all  objects  within  a  prespecified  dist  nc  . 
A  second  cluster  seed  is  then  selected,  and  all  objects  within  the  prespecified  distance  of  that  seed 
are  included.  A  third  seed  is  then  selected,  and  the  process  continues  as  before.  The  primar  disad¬ 
vantage  of  this  approach  is  that  when  an  observation  is  assigned  to  a  cluster,  it  ca  not  be  reas¬ 
signed  to  another  cluster,  even  if  that  cluster  seed  is  more  similar.  The  parallel  threshold  method 
considers  all  cluster  seeds  simultaneously  and  assigns  observations  within  th  th  eshold  distance 
to  the  nearest  seed.  The  third  method,  referred  to  as  the  optimizing  pro  edu  e,  is  similar  to  the 
other  two  nonhierarchical  procedures  except  that  it  allows  for  reassig  m  nt  of  observations  to  a 
seed  other  than  the  one  with  which  it  was  originally  associated.  All  of  these  belong  to  a  group  of 
clustering  algorithms  known  as  K-means.  K-means  algorithms  work  by  portioning  the  data  into  a 
user-specified  number  of  clusters  and  then  iteratively  reassigning  observations  to  clusters  until 
some  numerical  criterion  is  met.  The  criterion  specifies  a  goal  related  to  minimizing  the 
distance  of  observations  from  one  another  in  a  cluster  and  maximizing  the  distance  between 
clusters.  K-means  is  so  commonly  used  that  the  term  i  used  by  some  to  refer  to  nonhierarchical 
cluster  analysis  in  general.  For  example,  in  SPSS,  t  e  nonhierarchical  clustering  routine  is  referred 
to  as  K-means.  New  algorithms  are  also  being  developed  that  combine  the  hierarchical  and 
nonhierarchical  steps  in  one  analysis.  This  p  ocedure  is  a  part  of  the  later  SPSS  versions  and  is 
considered  appropriate  for  large  samples 

An  optimizing  procedure  allows  for  reassignment  of  observations  based  on  the  goal  of 
creating  the  most  distinct  clusters.  If,  in  the  course  of  assigning  observations,  an  observation 
becomes  closer  to  another  clust  r  that  is  not  the  cluster  to  which  it  is  currently  assigned,  then  an 
optimizing  procedure  switches  th  observation  to  the  more  similar  (closer)  cluster. 

SHOULD  HIERARCHICAL  OR  NONHIERARCHICAL  METHODS  BE  USED?  A  definitive  answer  to 
this  question  cannot  be  given  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  research  problem  at  hand  may  suggest 
one  method  or  the  other.  Second,  what  we  learn  with  continued  application  to  a  particular  context 
may  suggest  one  method  over  the  other  as  more  suitable  for  that  context.  We  can  examine  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  method  to  determine  which  is  most  appropriate  for  a  unique 
research  etting. 

Pros  and  Cons  of  Hierarchical  Methods.  Hierarchical  clustering  techniques  have  long  been 
t  e  more  popular  clustering  method,  with  Ward’s  method  and  average  linkage  probably  being  the 
best  available  [17].  Besides  the  fact  that  hierarchical  procedures  were  the  first  clustering  methods 
developed,  they  do  offer  several  advantages  that  lead  to  their  widespread  usage: 

1.  Simplicity:  Hierarchical  techniques,  with  their  development  of  the  treelike  structures  depicting 
the  clustering  process,  do  afford  the  researcher  with  a  simple,  yet  comprehensive,  portrayal  of 
the  entire  range  of  clustering  solutions.  In  doing  so,  the  researcher  can  evaluate  any  of  the 
possible  clustering  solutions  from  one  analysis. 

2.  Measures  of  similarity:  The  widespread  use  of  the  hierarchical  methods  led  to  an  extensive 
development  of  similarity  measures  for  almost  any  type  of  clustering  variables.  Hierarchical 
techniques  can  be  applied  to  almost  any  type  of  research  question. 
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3.  Speed:  Hierarchical  methods  have  the  advantage  of  generating  an  entire  set  of  clustering  solu¬ 
tions  (from  all  separate  clusters  to  one  cluster)  in  an  expedient  manner.  This  ability  enables 
the  researcher  to  examine  a  wide  range  of  alternative  clustering  solutions,  varying  measures 
of  similarities  and  linkage  methods,  in  an  efficient  manner. 

Even  though  hierarchical  techniques  have  been  widely  used,  they  do  have  several  distinct 
disadvantages  that  affect  any  of  their  cluster  solutions: 

1.  Hierarchical  methods  can  be  misleading  because  undesirable  early  combinations  may  persist 
throughout  the  analysis  and  lead  to  artificial  results.  Of  specific  concern  is  t  e  substantial 
impact  of  outliers  on  hierarchical  methods,  particularly  with  the  complete  linkage  method. 

2.  To  reduce  the  impact  of  outliers,  the  researcher  may  wish  to  cluster  analyze  the  data  several 
times,  each  time  deleting  problem  observations  or  outliers.  The  delet  n  of  cases,  however, 
even  those  not  found  to  be  outliers,  can  many  times  distort  the  solu  ion.  Thus,  the  researcher 
must  employ  extreme  care  in  the  deletion  of  observations  for  any  reason. 

3.  Although  computations  of  the  clustering  process  are  relatively  fast,  hierarchical  methods  are 
not  amenable  to  analyzing  large  samples  or  even  large  numbers  of  variables.  As  sample  size 
increases,  the  data  storage  requirements  increase  dramatic  lly.  For  example,  a  sample  of  400 
cases  requires  storage  of  approximately  80,000  similarities,  which  increases  to  almost 
125,000  for  a  sample  of  500.  Even  with  the  compu  ng  power  of  today’s  personal  computers, 
these  data  requirements  can  limit  the  application  in  many  instances.  The  researcher  may  take 
a  random  sample  of  the  original  observations  to  reduce  sample  size  but  must  now  question  the 
representativeness  of  the  sample  taken  fr  m  the  original  sample. 

Emergence  of  Nonhierarchical  M  thods.  Nonhierarchical  methods  have  gained  increased 
acceptability  and  usage,  but  any  app  ication  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  researcher  to  select  the 
seed  points  according  to  some  practical,  objective,  or  theoretical  basis.  In  these  instances,  nonhier¬ 
archical  methods  offer  several  advantages  over  hierarchical  techniques. 

1.  The  results  are  less  susceptible  to  outliers  in  the  data,  the  distance  measure  used,  and  the 
inclusion  of  irrelevant  or  inappropriate  variables. 

2.  Nonhierarchical  methods  can  analyze  extremely  large  data  sets  because  they  do  not  require 
the  calcula  io  of  similarity  matrices  among  all  observations,  but  instead  just  the  similarity  of 
each  observation  to  the  cluster  centroids.  Even  the  optimizing  algorithms  that  allow  for  reas¬ 
signment  of  observations  between  clusters  can  be  readily  applied  to  all  sizes  of  data  sets. 

Although  nonhierarchical  methods  do  have  several  distinct  advantages,  several  shortcomings 
can  markedly  affect  their  use  in  many  types  of  applications. 

1.  The  benefits  of  any  nonhierarchical  method  are  realized  only  with  the  use  of  nonrandom 
(i.e.,  specified)  seed  points.  Thus,  the  use  of  nonhierarchical  techniques  with  random  seed 
points  is  generally  considered  inferior  to  hierarchical  techniques. 

2.  Even  a  nonrandom  starting  solution  does  not  guarantee  an  optimal  clustering  of  observations. 
In  lact,  in  many  instances  the  researcher  will  get  a  different  final  solution  for  each  set  of  speci¬ 
fied  seed  points.  How  is  the  researcher  to  select  the  optimum  answer?  Only  by  analysis  and 
validation  can  the  researcher  select  what  is  considered  the  best  representation  of  structure, 
realizing  that  many  alternatives  may  be  as  acceptable. 

3.  Nonhierarchical  methods  are  also  not  as  efficient  when  examining  a  large  number  of  potential 
cluster  solutions.  Each  cluster  solution  is  a  separate  analysis,  in  contrast  to  the  hierarchical 
techniques  that  generate  all  possible  cluster  solutions  in  a  single  analysis.  Thus,  nonhierarchi¬ 
cal  techniques  are  not  as  well  suited  to  exploring  a  wide  range  of  solutions  based  on  varying 
elements  such  as  similarity  measures,  observations  included,  and  potential  seed  points. 
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A  Combination  of  Both  Methods.  Many  researchers  recommend  a  combination  approach 
using  both  methods.  In  this  way,  the  advantages  of  one  approach  can  compensate  for  the  weak¬ 
nesses  or  the  other  [17].  This  is  accomplished  in  two  steps: 

1.  First,  a  hierarchical  technique  is  used  to  generate  a  complete  set  of  cluster  solutions,  establish 
the  applicable  cluster  solutions  (see  next  section  for  discussion  of  this  topic),  and  establish  the 
appropriate  number  of  clusters. 

2.  After  outliers  are  eliminated,  the  remaining  observations  can  then  be  clustered  by  a  nonhier- 
archical  method. 

In  this  way,  the  advantages  of  the  hierarchical  methods  are  complemented  by  the  ability 
of  the  nonhierarchical  methods  to  refine  the  results  by  allowing  the  switching  of  cluster 
membership. 

SHOULD  THE  CLUSTER  ANALYSIS  BE  RESPECIFIED?  Even  before  identifying  an  cceptable  clus¬ 
ter  analysis  solution  (see  next  section),  the  researcher  should  examine  the  undamental  structure 
represented  in  the  defined  clusters.  Of  particular  note  are  widely  disparate  cl  ster  sizes  or  clusters  of 
only  one  or  two  observations.  Generally,  one-member  or  extremely  sm  11  clusters  are  not  acceptable 
given  the  research  objectives,  and  thus  should  be  eliminated. 

Researchers  must  examine  widely  varying  cluster  sizes  from  a  conceptual  perspective, 
comparing  the  actual  results  with  the  expectations  formed  in  the  research  objectives.  More 
troublesome  are  single-member  clusters,  which  may  be  out  er  not  detected  in  earlier  analyses.  If  a 
single-member  cluster  (or  one  of  small  size  compared  with  other  clusters)  appears,  the  researcher 
must  decide  whether  it  represents  a  valid  structural  c  mponent  in  the  sample  or  should  be  deleted 
as  unrepresentative.  If  any  observations  are  deleted,  especially  when  hierarchical  solutions 
are  employed,  the  researcher  should  rerun  the  cl  ster  analysis  and  start  the  process  of  defining 
clusters  anew. 

HOW  MANY  CLUSTERS  SHOULD  BE  FORMED?  Perhaps  the  most  critical  issue  for  any  researcher 
performing  either  a  hierarchical  or  nonhierarchical  cluster  analysis  is  determining  the  number  of 
clusters  most  representative  of  the  sample’s  data  structure  [6].  This  decision  is  critical  for  hierarchi¬ 
cal  techniques  because  even  though  the  process  generates  the  complete  set  of  cluster  solutions,  the 
researcher  must  select  the  cluster  solution(s)  to  represent  the  data  structure  (also  known  as  the 
stopping  rule).  This  number  is  carried  forward  into  nonhierarchical  cluster  analysis.  Cluster  results 
do  not  always  provide  unambiguous  information  as  to  the  best  number  of  clusters.  Therefore, 
researchers  common  y  use  a  stopping  rule  that  suggests  two  or  more  cluster  solutions  which  can  be 
compared  bef  re  making  the  final  decision. 

Unfortunately,  no  standard  objective  selection  procedure  exists  [5,  11].  Because  no  internal 
statistical  criterion  is  used  for  inference,  such  as  the  statistical  significance  tests  of  other  multivari¬ 
ate  methods,  researchers  have  developed  many  criteria  for  approaching  the  problem.  The  principal 
issues  lacing  any  of  these  stopping  rules  include  the  following: 

•  These  ad  hoc  procedures  must  be  computed  by  the  researcher  and  often  involve  fairly 
complex  approaches  [1, 18]. 

•  Many  of  these  criteria  are  specific  to  a  particular  software  program  and  are  not  easily 
calculated  if  not  provided  by  the  program. 

•  A  natural  increase  in  heterogeneity  comes  from  the  reduction  in  number  of  clusters.  Thus,  the 
researcher  must  look  at  the  trend  in  the  values  of  these  stopping  rules  across  cluster  solutions  to 
identify  marked  increases.  If  not,  in  most  instances  the  two-cluster  solution  would  always  be  cho¬ 
sen  because  the  value  of  any  stopping  rule  is  normally  highest  when  going  from  two  to  one  cluster 

Even  with  the  similarities  among  the  stopping  rules,  they  show  enough  differences  to  place  them 
into  one  of  two  general  classes,  as  described  next 
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Measures  of  Heterogeneity  Change.  One  class  of  stopping  rules  examines  some  measure 
of  heterogeneity  between  clusters  at  each  successive  step,  with  the  cluster  solution  defined  when 
the  heterogeneity  measure  exceeds  a  specified  value  or  when  the  successive  values  between  steps 
makes  a  sudden  jump.  Heterogeneity  refers  to  how  different  the  observations  in  a  cluster  are  from 
each  other  (i.e.,  heterogeneity  refers  to  a  lack  of  similarity  among  group  members).  A  simple 
example  was  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  which  looked  for  large  increases  in  the  average 
within-cluster  distance.  When  a  large  increase  occurs,  the  researcher  selects  the  prior  cluster  solu¬ 
tion  on  the  logic  that  its  combination  caused  a  substantial  increase  in  heterogeneity.  This  type  of 
stopping  rule  has  been  shown  to  provide  fairly  accurate  decisions  in  empirical  studies  [18],  but  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  number  of  cluster  solutions  to  be  identified  by  these  large  increases  in  hetero¬ 
geneity.  It  is  then  the  researcher’s  task  to  select  a  final  cluster  solution  from  the  e  selected  cluster 
solutions.  Various  stopping  rules  follow  this  general  approach. 

•  Percentage  Changes  in  Heterogeneity  Probably  the  simplest  and  m  st  widespread  rule  is  a 
simple  percentage  change  in  some  measure  of  heterogeneity.  A  typical  example  is  using  the 
agglomeration  coefficient  in  SPSS,  which  measures  heterogene  ty  as  the  distance  at  which 
clusters  are  formed  (if  a  distance  measure  of  similarity  is  u  ed)  or  the  within-cluster  sum  of 
squares  if  the  Ward’s  method  is  used.  With  this  measur  ,  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
agglomeration  coefficient  can  be  calculated  for  each  cluster  solution.  Then  the  researcher 
selects  cluster  solutions  as  a  potential  final  solution  when  the  percentage  increase  is  markedly 
larger  than  occurring  at  other  steps. 

•  Measures  of  Variance  Change  The  root  mea  square  standard  deviation  (RMSSTD)  is  the 
square  root  of  the  variance  of  the  new  clust  r  formed  by  joining  the  two  clusters.  The  variance  for 
the  newly  formed  cluster  is  calculat  d  s  the  variance  across  all  clustering  variables.  Large 
increases  in  the  RMSSTD  suggest  t  e  joining  of  two  quite  dissimilar  clusters,  indicating  the  pre¬ 
vious  cluster  solution  (in  which  the  two  clusters  woe  separate)  was  a  candidate  lor  selection  as 
the  final  cluster  solution. 

•  Statistical  Measures  ofH  terogeneity  Change  A  series  of  test  statistics  attempts  to  portray 
the  degree  of  heterogeneity  for  each  new  cluster  solution  (i.e.,  joining  of  two  clusters).  One  of 
the  most  widely  used  is  a  pseudo  F  statistic,  which  compares  the  goodness-of-fit  of  k  clusters 
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Deriving  Clusters 

•  Selection  of  hierarchical  or  nonhierarchical  methods  is  based  on: 

•  Hierarchical  clustering  solutions  are  preferred  when: 

•  A  wide  range  of  alternative  clustering  solutions  is  to  be  examined 

•  The  sample  size  is  moderate  (under  300-400,  not  exceeding  1 ,000)  or  a  sample  of  the  larger 
data  set  is  acceptable 

•  Nonhierarchical  clustering  methods  are  preferred  when: 

•  The  number  of  clusters  is  known  and/or  initial  seed  points  can  be  specified  according  to  some 
practical,  objective,  or  theoretical  basis 

•  Outliers  cause  concern,  because  nonhierarchical  methods  generally  are  less  susceptible  to 
outliers 

•  A  combination  approach  using  a  hierarchical  approach  followed  by  a  nonhierarchical  approach  is 
often  advisable 

•  A  hierarchical  approach  is  used  to  select  the  number  of  clusters  and  profile  cluster  centers  that 
serve  as  initial  cluster  seeds  in  the  nonhierarchical  procedure 

•  A  nonhierarchical  method  then  clusters  all  observations  using  the  seed  points  to  provide  more 
accurate  cluster  memberships 
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Deriving  the  Final  Cluster  Solution 

•  No  single  objective  procedure  is  available  to  determine  the  correct  number  of  clusters;  rather  the 
researcher  must  evaluate  alternative  cluster  solutions  on  the  following  considerations  to  select  the 
optimal  solution: 

•  Single-member  or  extremely  small  clusters  are  generally  not  acceptable  and  should  be 
eliminated 

•  For  hierarchical  methods,  ad  hoc  stopping  rules,  based  on  the  rate  of  change  in  a  total  heter 
geneity  measure  as  the  number  of  clusters  increases  or  decreases,  are  an  indication  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  clusters 

•  All  clusters  should  be  significantly  different  across  the  set  of  clustering  variables 

•  Cluster  solutions  ultimately  must  have  theoretical  validity  assessed  through  external  validation 


to  k  -  1  clusters.  Highly  significant  values  indicate  that  the  k  1  cluster  solution  is  more 
appropriate  than  the  k  cluster  solution.  The  researcher  shou  d  not  consider  any  significant 
value,  but  instead  look  to  those  values  markedly  more  signi  icant  than  for  other  solutions. 

Direct  Measures  of  Heterogeneity.  A  second  gen  ral  class  of  stopping  rules  attempts  to 
directly  measure  heterogeneity  of  each  cluster  solution  The  most  common  measure  in  this  class  is 
the  cubic  clustering  criterion  (CCC)  [18]  contained  n  SAS,  a  measure  of  the  deviation  of  the 
clusters  from  an  expected  distribution  of  points  fo  med  by  a  multivariate  uniform  distribution.  Here 
the  researcher  selects  the  cluster  solution  with  th  largest  value  of  CCC  (i.e.,  the  cluster  solution 
where  CCC  peaks)  [24],  Despite  its  inclusion  i  SAS  and  its  advantage  of  selecting  a  single-cluster 
solution,  it  has  been  shown  to  many  times  ge  erate  too  many  clusters  as  the  final  solution  [18]  and 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  van  b  s  are  uncorrelated.  However,  it  is  a  widely  used  measure 
and  is  generally  as  efficient  as  any  other  stopping  rule  [18]. 

Summary.  Given  the  num  er  of  stopping  rules  available  and  the  lack  of  evidence  supporting 
any  single  stopping  rule,  it  is  suggested  that  a  researcher  employ  several  stopping  rules  and  look  for 
a  consensus  cluster  soluti  n(  ).  Even  with  a  consensus  based  on  empirical  measures,  however,  the 
researcher  should  complement  the  empirical  judgment  with  any  conceptualization  of  theoretical 
relationships  that  may  suggest  a  natural  number  of  clusters.  One  might  start  this  process  by  specify¬ 
ing  some  criteria  b  sed  on  practical  considerations,  such  as  saying,  “My  findings  will  be  more  man¬ 
ageable  and  as  er  to  communicate  if  I  use  three  to  six  clusters,”  and  then  solving  for  this  number  of 
clusters  and  electing  the  best  alternative  after  evaluating  all  of  them.  In  the  final  analysis,  however, 
it  is  pro  ably  best  to  compute  a  number  of  different  cluster  solutions  (e.g.,  two,  three,  four)  and  then 
decid  among  the  alternative  solutions  by  using  a  priori  criteria,  practical  judgment,  common  sense, 
or  theoretical  foundations.  The  cluster  solutions  will  be  improved  by  restricting  the  solution  accord¬ 
ing  to  conceptual  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Stage  5:  Interpretation  of  the  Clusters 

The  interpretation  stage  involves  examining  each  cluster  in  terms  of  the  cluster  variate  to  name  or 
assign  a  label  accurately  describing  the  nature  of  the  clusters.  To  clarify  this  process,  let  us  refer  to 
the  example  of  diet  versus  regular  soft  drinks. 

Let  us  assume  that  an  attitude  scale  was  developed  that  consisted  of  statements  regarding  con¬ 
sumption  of  soft  drinks,  such  as  “diet  soft  drinks  taste  harsher,”  “regular  soft  drinks  have  a  fuller 
taste,”  “diet  drinks  are  healthier,”  and  so  forth.  Further,  let  us  assume  that  demographic  and  soft- 
drink  consumption  data  were  also  collected. 
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When  starting  the  interpretation  process,  one  measure  frequently  used  is  the  cluster’s  cen¬ 
troid.  If  the  clustering  procedure  was  performed  on  the  raw  data,  it  would  be  a  logical  description.  If 
the  data  were  standardized  or  if  the  cluster  analysis  was  performed  using  factor  analysis  (compo¬ 
nent  factors),  the  researcher  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  raw  scores  for  the  original  variables  and 
develop  profile  diagrams  using  these  data. 

Continuing  with  our  soft-drink  example,  in  this  stage  we  examine  the  average  score  profiles 
on  the  attitude  statements  for  each  group  and  assign  a  descriptive  label  to  each  cluster.  Many  times 
discriminant  analysis  is  applied  to  generate  score  profiles,  but  we  must  remember  that  statistically 
significant  differences  would  not  indicate  an  optimal  solution  because  statistical  differences  are 
expected,  given  the  objective  of  cluster  analysis.  Examination  of  the  profiles  allow  for  a  rich 
description  of  each  cluster.  For  example,  two  of  the  clusters  may  have  favorable  attitudes  about  diet 
soft  drinks  and  the  third  cluster  negative  attitudes.  Moreover,  of  the  two  favorabl  clusters,  one  may 
exhibit  favorable  attitudes  toward  only  diet  soft  drinks,  whereas  the  oth  may  display  favorable 
attitudes  toward  both  diet  and  regular  soft  drinks.  From  this  analytical  rocedure,  one  would  evalu¬ 
ate  each  cluster’s  attitudes  and  develop  substantive  interpretations  to  acilitate  labeling  each.  For 
example,  one  cluster  might  be  labeled  “health-  and  calorie-conscious,”  whereas  another  might  be 
labeled  “get  a  sugar  rush.” 

The  profiling  and  interpretation  of  the  clusters,  howev  r,  achieve  more  than  just  description 
and  are  essential  elements  in  selecting  between  cluster  olutions  when  the  stopping  rules  indicate 
more  than  one  appropriate  cluster  solution. 

•  They  provide  a  means  for  assessing  the  correspondence  of  the  derived  clusters  to  those  pro¬ 
posed  by  prior  theory  or  practical  expe  ience.  If  used  in  a  confirmatory  mode,  the  cluster 
analysis  profiles  provide  a  direct  means  of  assessing  the  correspondence. 

•  The  cluster  profiles  also  provide  a  route  for  making  assessments  of  practical  significance.  The 
researcher  may  require  that  substantial  differences  exist  on  a  set  of  clustering  variables  and 
the  cluster  solution  be  expanded  until  such  differences  arise. 

In  assessing  either  correspondence  or  practical  significance,  the  researcher  compares  the  derived 
clusters  to  a  preconceived  typology.  This  more  subjective  judgment  by  the  researcher  combines 
with  the  empirical  judgment  of  the  stopping  rules  to  determine  the  final  cluster  solution  to  represent 
the  data  structure  of  the  sample. 

Stage  6:  Validation  and  Profiling  of  the  Clusters 

Given  the  omewhat  subjective  nature  of  cluster  analysis  about  selecting  an  optimal  cluster  solution, 
the  esearcher  should  take  great  care  in  validating  and  ensuring  practical  significance  of  the  final 
cl  ter  solution.  Although  no  single  method  exists  to  ensure  validity  and  practical  significance, 
several  approaches  have  been  proposed  to  provide  some  basis  for  the  researcher’s  assessment. 

VALIDATING  THE  CLUSTER  SOLUTION  Validation  includes  attempts  by  the  researcher  to  assure 
that  the  cluster  solution  is  representative  of  the  general  population,  and  thus  is  generalizable  to  other 
objects  and  is  stable  over  time. 

Cross-Validation.  The  most  direct  approach  in  this  regard  is  to  cluster  analyze  separate  samples, 
comparing  the  cluster  solutions  and  assessing  the  correspondence  of  the  results.  This  approach,  how¬ 
ever,  is  often  impractical  because  of  time  or  cost  constraints  or  the  unavailability  of  objects  (particularly 
consumers)  for  multiple  cluster  analyses.  In  these  instances,  a  common  approach  is  to  split  the  sample 
into  two  groups.  Each  cluster  is  analyzed  separately,  and  the  results  are  then  compared.  Cross-tabulation 
also  can  be  used,  because  the  members  of  any  specific  cluster  in  one  solution  should  stay  together  in  a 
cluster  in  another  solution.  Therefore,  the  cross-tabulation  should  display  obvious  patterns  of  matching 
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cluster  membership.  Other  approaches  include  (1)  a  modified  form  of  split  sampling  whereby  cluster 
centers  obtained  from  one  cluster  solution  are  employed  to  define  clusters  from  the  other  observations 
and  the  results  are  compared  [16],  and  (2)  a  direct  form  of  cross-validation  [22], 

For  any  of  these  methods,  stability  of  the  cluster  results  can  be  assessed  by  the  number  of  cases 
assigned  to  the  same  cluster  across  cluster  solutions.  Generally,  a  very  stable  solution  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  less  than  10  percent  of  observations  being  assigned  to  a  different  cluster.  A  stable  solution 
would  result  with  between  10  and  20  percent  assigned  to  a  different  group,  and  a  somewhat  stable  solu¬ 
tion  when  between  20  and  25  percent  of  the  observations  are  to  a  different  cluster  than  the  initial  one. 

Establishing  Criterion  Validity.  The  researcher  may  also  attempt  to  establish  some  fo  m  of 
criterion  or  predictive  validity.  To  do  so,  the  researcher  selects  variable(s)  not  used  to  form  he  lus¬ 
ters  but  known  to  vary  across  the  clusters.  In  our  example,  we  may  know  from  past  resea  ch  that 
attitudes  toward  diet  soft  drinks  vary  by  age.  Thus,  we  can  statistically  test  for  the  diff  ences  in  age 
between  those  clusters  that  are  favorable  to  diet  soft  drinks  and  those  that  are  n  t  he  variable(s) 
used  to  assess  predictive  validity  should  have  strong  theoretical  or  practical  su  port  because  they 
become  the  benchmark  for  selecting  among  the  cluster  solutions. 

PROFILING  THE  CLUSTER  SOLUTION  The  profiling  stage  involves  describing  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  each  cluster  to  explain  how  it  may  differ  on  relevant  dimensions.  This  process  typically 
involves  the  use  of  discriminant  analysis.  The  procedure  begins  after  the  clusters  are  identified. 
The  researcher  utilizes  data  not  previously  included  in  the  cl  ster  procedure  to  profile  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  each  cluster.  These  data  typically  are  demographic  characteristics,  psychographic 
profiles,  consumption  patterns,  and  so  forth.  Altho  gh  no  theoretical  rationale  may  exist  for 
their  difference  across  the  clusters,  such  as  require  for  predictive  validity  assessment,  they 
should  at  least  have  practical  importance.  Using  discriminant  analysis,  the  researcher  compares 
average  score  profiles  for  the  clusters.  The  c  tegorical  dependent  variable  is  the  previously  iden¬ 
tified  clusters,  and  the  independent  variables  are  the  demographics,  psychographics,  and  so  on. 

From  this  analysis,  assuming  statistical  significance,  the  researcher  could  conclude,  for 
example,  that  the  “health-  and  calorie-conscious”  cluster  from  our  previous  diet  soft  drink 
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nterpreting.  Profiling,  and  Validating  Clusters 

•  The  cluster  cent  o  d,  a  mean  profile  of  the  cluster  on  each  clustering  variable,  is  particularly  useful 

in  the  interp  etation  stage: 

•  Interp  e  ation  involves  examining  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  cluster's  profile  and 
id  ntify  ng  substantial  differences  between  clusters 

•  Cl  ster  solutions  failing  to  show  substantial  variation  indicate  other  cluster  solutions  should  be 
examined 

•  The  cluster  centroid  should  also  be  assessed  for  correspondence  with  the  researcher's  prior 
expectations  based  on  theory  or  practical  experience 

•  Validation  is  essential  in  cluster  analysis  because  the  clusters  are  descriptive  of  structure  and 

require  additional  support  for  their  relevance: 

•  Cross-validation  empirically  validates  a  cluster  solution  by  creating  two  subsamples  (randomly 
splitting  the  sample)  and  then  comparing  the  two  cluster  solutions  for  consistency  with  respect 
to  number  of  clusters  and  the  cluster  profiles 

•  Validation  is  also  achieved  by  examining  differences  on  variables  not  included  in  the  cluster 
analysis  but  for  which  a  theoretical  and  relevant  reason  enables  the  expectation  of  variation 
across  the  clusters 
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example  consists  of  better-educated,  higher-income  professionals  who  are  moderate  consumers 
of  soft  drinks. 

In  short,  the  profile  analysis  focuses  on  describing  not  what  directly  determines  the  clusters 
but  rather  on  the  characteristics  of  the  clusters  after  they  are  identified.  Moreover,  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  characteristics  that  differ  significantly  across  the  clusters  and  those  that  could  predict  member¬ 
ship  in  a  particular  cluster.  Profiling  often  is  an  important  practical  step  in  clustering  procedures, 
because  identifying  characteristics  like  demographics  enables  segments  to  be  identified  or  located 
with  easily  obtained  information. 


AN  ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLE 

We  will  use  a  I  MAT  market  research  survey  database  to  illustrate  the  applic  ion  of  cluster  analysis 
techniques.  Customer  perceptions  of  I  MAT  provide  a  basis  for  illustrating  o  e  of  the  most  common 
applications  of  cluster  analysis — the  formation  of  customer  segments  In  our  example,  we  follow 
the  stages  of  the  model-building  process,  starting  with  setting  objectiv  s,  then  addressing  research 
design  issues,  and  finally  partitioning  respondents  into  clusters  a  d  interpreting  and  validating  the 
results.  The  following  sections  detail  these  procedures  through  each  of  the  stages. 

Stage  1:  Objectives  of  the  Cluster  Analysis 

The  first  stage  in  applying  cluster  analysis  involves  determining  the  objectives  to  be  achieved.  Once 
the  objectives  have  been  agreed  upon,  the  HBA  research  team  must  select  the  clustering  variables 
to  be  used  in  the  clustering  process. 

CLUSTERING  OBJECTIVES  Cluste  analysis  can  achieve  any  combination  of  three  objectives: 
taxonomy  development,  data  simplification,  and  relationship  identification.  In  this  situation,  HBAT 
is  primarily  interested  in  the  segmentation  of  customers  (taxonomy  development),  although  addi¬ 
tional  uses  of  the  derived  segments  are  possible. 

The  primary  objective  is  to  develop  a  taxonomy  that  segments  objects  (HBAT  customers)  into 
groups  with  similar  perc  ptions.  Once  identified,  strategies  with  different  appeals  can  be  formulated 
for  the  separate  gro  ps — the  requisite  basis  for  market  segmentation.  Cluster  analysis,  with  its 
objective  of  form  ng  homogeneous  groups  that  are  as  distinct  between  one  another  as  possible,  pro¬ 
vides  a  uniqu  methodology  for  developing  taxonomies  with  maximal  managerial  relevance. 

In  ddition  to  forming  a  taxonomy  that  can  be  used  for  segmentation,  cluster  analysis  also 
facilitates  data  simplification  and  even  identification  of  relationships.  In  terms  of  data  simplification, 
segmentation  enables  categorization  of  HBAT  customers  into  segments  that  define  the  basic  charac¬ 
ter  f  group  members.  In  an  effective  segmentation,  customers  are  viewed  not  as  only  individuals,  but 
also  as  members  of  relatively  homogeneous  groups  portrayed  through  their  common  profiles. 
Segments  also  provide  an  avenue  to  examine  relationships  previously  not  studied.  A  typical  example 
is  the  estimation  of  the  impact  of  customer  perceptions  on  sales  for  each  segment,  enabling  the 
researcher  to  understand  what  uniquely  impacts  each  segment  rather  than  the  sample  as  a  whole.  For 
example,  do  customers  with  more  favorable  perceptions  of  HBAT  also  purchase  more? 

CLUSTERING  VARIABLES  The  research  team  has  decided  to  look  for  clusters  based  on  the 
variables  that  indicate  how  HBAT  customers  rate  the  firm’s  performance  on  several  key  attri¬ 
butes.  These  attributes  are  measured  in  the  database  with  variables  X6  to  X18.  The  research  team 
knows  that  multicollinearity  can  be  an  issue  in  using  cluster  analysis.  Thus,  having  already 
analyzed  the  data  using  factor  analysis,  they  decide  to  use  variables  that  are  not  strongly  corre¬ 
lated  to  one  another.  To  do  so,  they  select  a  single  variable  to  represent  each  of  the  four  factors 
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plus  X15,  which  was  eliminated  from  the  factor  analysis  by  the  MSA  test  because  it  did  not  share 
enough  variance  with  the  other  variables.  The  variables  included  in  the  cluster  analysis  are  rat¬ 
ings  of  HBAT  on  various  firm  attributes: 

X6  — product  quality 

X8  — technical  support 

X\2 —  sales  force 

X15  —  new  product  development 

X18  —  delivery  speed 

Table  4  displays  the  descriptive  statistics  for  these  variables. 

Stage  2:  Research  Design  of  the  Cluster  Analysis 

In  preparing  for  a  cluster  analysis,  the  researcher  must  address  four  issu  s  in  research  design: 
detecting  outliers,  determining  the  similarity  measure  to  be  used,  deciding  th  sample  size,  and  stan¬ 
dardizing  the  variable  and/or  objects.  Each  of  these  issues  plays  an  essen  ial  role  in  defining  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  resulting  cluster  solutions. 

DETECTING  OUTLIERS  The  first  issue  is  to  identify  any  outliers  in  the  sample  before  partitioning 
begins.  Univariate  procedures  do  not  identify  any  potential  c  ndidates  for  designation  as  outliers. 
Multivariate  procedures  are  used  because  cluster  analys  s  i  eludes  all  of  the  selected  clustering  vari¬ 
ables  in  identifying  clusters  that  exhibit  similarity  with  n  the  groups.  Outliers  are  observations  that 
are  different  or  dissimilar.  In  our  example,  we  wil  efer  to  the  term  dissimilarity,  because  larger  dis¬ 
tances  mean  less  similar  observations.  More  ver,  because  we  ate  looking  for  outliers,  the  focus  is 
squarely  on  finding  observations  that  are  potentially  quite  different  than  the  others. 

We  begin  looking  for  outliers  by  determining  the  average  dissimilarity  for  each  observation. 
The  average  dissimilarity  is  determined  using  distance  measures  for  each  observation.  There  is  no 
single  best  way  to  identify  the  most  dissimilar  objects.  Most  statistical  software  will  compute  a 
matrix  of  pairwise  proximity  m  asures  showing,  for  example,  the  Euclidean  distance  from  each 
observation  to  every  other  o  servation.  In  SPSS,  you  can  do  this  from  the  correlation  dropdown 
menu  or  as  an  option  und  r  the  hierarchical  clustering  routine.  Observations  with  relatively  large 
pair-wise  proximities  (large  differences  between)  become  outlier  candidates.  This  method  has  one 
big  disadvantage.  D  termining  which  observations  have  the  largest  average  distances  can  prove  dif¬ 
ficult  when  the  number  of  observations  exceeds  20  or  so.  In  the  HBAT  example,  the  100  observa¬ 
tions  would  produce  a  proximity,  or,  more  precisely,  a  dissimilarity  matrix  that  is  100  rows  by  100 
columns  Thus,  a  smaller  summary  analysis  of  how  different  each  observation  is  from  an  average 
respond  nt  makes  this  process  much  easier. 


TABLE  4  Descriptive  Statistics  for  Cluster  Variables 

Std. 


N 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Mean 

Deviation 

X6,  Product  Quality 

100 

5 

10 

7.81 

1.40 

X8,  Technical  Support 

100 

1.3 

8.5 

5.37 

1.53 

X12,  Salesforce  Image 

100 

2.9 

8.2 

5.12 

1.07 

X-\  5,  New  Products 

100 

1.7 

9.5 

5.15 

1.49 

X18,  Delivery  Speed 

100 

1.6 

5.5 

3.89 

0.73 
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TABLE  5  Largest  Dissimilarity  Values  for  Identifying  Potential  Outliers 


Observation 

Differences  from  Mean  for 

Each  Observation: 

Squared  Differences  from  Mean 

Dissimilarity 

*6 

*8 

Xi2 

*15 

*18 

*6 

*8 

X\2 

*15 

*18 

87 

-2.81 

-4.07 

-0.22 

2.45 

-0.79 

7.90 

16.52 

0.05 

6.00 

0.62 

5.58 

6 

-1 .31 

-2.27 

-1 .42 

4.35 

-0.59 

1.72 

5.13 

2.02 

18.92 

0.34 

5.30 

90 

-2.31 

2.34 

3.08 

-0.25 

1.01 

5.34 

5.45 

9.47 

0.06 

1.03 

4.62 

53 

1.59 

-0.57 

-0.52 

4.05 

0.71 

2.53 

0.32 

0.27 

16.40 

0.51 

4.48 

44 

-2.71 

1.23 

2.68 

0.05 

0.61 

7.34 

1.53 

7.17 

0.00 

0.38 

4.05 

41 

0.49 

-2.07 

0.08 

-3.45 

0.01 

0.24 

4.26 

0.01 

11.90 

0  00 

4.05 

72 

-1.11 

-2.37 

-0.62 

-2.65 

-0.79 

1.23 

5.59 

0.39 

7.02 

0.62 

3.85 

31 

-0.91 

3.14 

-0.42 

-1 .85 

-0.59 

0.83 

9.83 

0.18 

3.42 

.34 

3.82 

22 

1.79 

1.43 

2.68 

1.35 

0.41 

3.20 

2.06 

7.17 

1  82 

0.17 

3.80 

88 

-0.11 

2.64 

-0.82 

2.55 

0.41 

0.01 

6.94 

0.68 

6  50 

0.17 

3.78 

Table  5  lists  the  10  observations  with  the  highest  average  dissimilarities.  Here  is  how  these 
values  can  be  computed.  (Most  standard  statistical  pa  kages  do  not  include  a  function  that 
produces  this  table;  program  syntax  provides  an  option,  but  a  spreadsheet  can  be  used  to  do 
these  simple  computations  and  then  sort  the  observations  by  dissimilarity.  The  Web  sites 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats  com  provide  an  example  spreadsheet  that  performs 
this  analysis.)  Recall  from  earlier  in  the  cbapt  r  that  the  Euclidean  distance  measure  is  easily  gener¬ 
alized  to  more  than  two  observations  or  dimensions.  As  a  result,  we  can  use  a  variation  of  this 
approach  to  find  the  observations  that  have  relatively  high  dissimilarity.  A  typical  respondent  can  be 
thought  of  as  one  that  responds  with  th  central  tendency  on  each  variable  (assuming  the  data  follow 
a  conventional  distribution).  In  other  words,  an  average  respondent  provides  responses  that  match  the 
mean  of  any  variable.  Thus,  we  can  compute  the  average  distance  of  each  observation  from  the  typi¬ 
cal  respondent  to  determine  if  any  observations  are  very  dissimilar  from  the  others.  The  following 
paragraph  describes  this  process. 

Using  a  proc  ss  like  that  illustrated  in  Figure  5,  generalized  to  five  variables,  we  can  begin 
computing  a  dissimilarity  measure  by  taking  each  individual’s  score  on  each  cluster  variable  and 
subtracting  the  mean  for  that  variable  from  the  observation.  In  other  words,  if  a  respondent  checked 
a  7.9  on  X6 — Product  Quality — we  would  take  that  7.9  and  subtract  the  variable  mean  (7.8 1)  from  it 
to  yield  a  value  of  0.09.  The  resulting  mean-centered  values  for  each  respondent  on  each  variable 
provide  the  basis  for  this  computation,  which  eventually  produces  a  dissimilarity  for  each  observa- 
tio  from  the  average  or  typical  respondent  The  process  can  be  illustrated  in  a  step-by-step  fashion 
using  1 1  HAT  respondent  100  as  an  example.  Here  is  how  we  arrive  at  an  average  dissimilarity  of 
1.28  for  observation  100: 


Observed  Values 
for  Observation  100 

Less 

Variable  Means 
(see  Table  4) 

Difference 

Squared 

Difference 

*6 

7.9 

— 

7.81 

= 

0.09 

0.0081 

*8 

4.4 

- 

5.37 

= 

-0.97 

0.9409 

*12 

4.8 

— 

5.12 

= 

-0.32 

0.1024 

*15 

5.8 

— 

5.15 

= 

0.65 

0.4225 

*18 

3.5 

- 

3.89 

= 

-0.39 

0.1521 

Total  Differences  Squared 

1.63 

Square  Root  of  Total 

1.28 
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•  Compute  the  difference  between  the  observed  value  for  a  clustering  variable  and  the  variable 
mean.  This  process  is  illustrated  under  the  observed  values  and  variable  means  headings, 
respectively,  with  the  result  shown  under  the  differences  heading.  The  process  is  repeated  for 
each  cluster  variable.  In  this  example,  the  clustering  variables  are  X6,  X8,  X12,  X15,  and  X18. 
Each  row  in  the  illustration  shows  how  the  difference  is  taken  for  each  individual  variable. 

•  The  differences  are  squared,  as  in  the  equation  for  Euclidean  distances  and  as  is  typically 
done  in  computing  measures  of  variation  to  avoid  the  problem  of  having  negative  and  positive 
differences  cancel  each  other  out.  Thus,  the  individual  squared  differences  for  each  variable 
show  how  different  observation  100  is  on  that  particular  variable.  Here,  observation  100 
shows  the  greatest  dissimilarity  on  variable  X8. 

•  The  squared  differences  for  each  variable  are  summed  to  get  a  total  for  this  observati  n  across 
all  clustering  variables.  This  represents  the  squared  distance  from  the  typical  o  average 
respondent. 

•  Next,  the  square  root  of  that  sum  is  taken  to  create  an  estimate  of  the  dissimilarity  of  this 
observation  based  on  distance  from  the  typical  respondent  profile. 

•  The  process  can  be  repeated  for  each  observation.  Observations  with  the  highest  dissimilari¬ 
ties  have  the  potential  to  be  outliers. 

Researchers  looking  for  outliers  do  not  focus  on  the  absol  te  alue  of  dissimilarity.  Rather, 
researchers  are  simply  looking  for  any  values  that  are  relatively  large  compared  to  the  others.  Thus, 
sorting  the  observations  from  the  most  to  the  least  dissimilar  can  be  convenient  Here,  we  will  look 
at  the  10  percent  of  observations  that  are  most  dissimilar  In  examining  the  10  most  dissimilar  obser¬ 
vations  listed  in  Table  5,  two  observations — 87  and  6 — display  relatively  large  values.  Each  has  a 
dissimilarity  of  over  5  (5.58  and  5.30,  respectively)  In  contrast,  the  next  largest  dissimilarity  is  for 
observation  90  (4.62),  which  is  only  slightly  laig  r  than  the  fourth  highest  proximity  of  4.57  for 
observation  53.  These  two  observations — 87  a  d  6 — stand  out  over  the  others  as  having  relatively 
high  average  distances.  At  this  point,  we  wi  not  eliminate  any  observations  but  will  continue  to 
watch  for  other  potential  signs  that  o  s  rvations  87  and/or  6  may  truly  be  outliers.  Generally, 
researchers  are  more  comfortable  deleting  observations  as  outliers  when  multiple  pieces  of  evidence 
are  present. 

DEFINING  SIMILARITY  Th  next  issue  involves  the  choice  of  a  similarity  measure  to  be  used  as 
input  to  the  hierarchi  al  lustering  algorithm.  The  researcher  does  not  have  to  actually  perform 
these  computations  eparately,  but  rather  only  needs  to  specify  which  approach  will  be  used  by  the 
cluster  program.  Correlational  measures  are  not  used,  because  when  segments  are  identified  with 
cluster  analysis  we  should  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  perceptions  (favorable  versus  unfavorable) 
as  well  as  the  pattern.  Correlational  measures  only  consider  the  patterns  of  the  responses,  not  the 
absolut  values.  Ouster  analysis  objectives  are  therefore  best  accomplished  with  a  distance  measure 
of  simil  rify. 

Given  that  all  five  clustering  variables  are  metric,  squared  Euclidean  distance  is  chosen  as  the 
similarity  measure.  Either  squared  Euclidean  distance  or  Euclidean  distance  is  typically  the  default 
similarity  measure  in  statistical  packages.  Multicollinearify  has  been  addressed  by  selecting  vari¬ 
ables  that  are  not  highly  correlated  with  each  other  based  on  the  previous  factor  analysis. 

SAMPLE  SIZE  The  third  issue  relates  to  the  adequacy  of  the  sample  of  100  observations.  This 
issue  is  not  a  statistical  (inferential)  issue.  Instead,  it  relates  to  the  ability  of  the  sample  to  iden¬ 
tify  managerially  useful  segments.  That  is,  segments  with  a  large  enough  sample  size  to  be 
meaningful.  In  our  example,  the  HBAT  research  team  believes  segments  that  represent  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  total  sample  size  will  be  meaningful.  Smaller  segments  are  considered  too 
small  to  justify  development  of  segment-specific  marketing  programs.  Thus,  in  our  example 
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with  a  sample  of  100  observations,  we  consider  segments  consisting  of  10  or  more  observations 
as  meaningful.  But  initial  clusters  obtained  through  hierarchical  clustering  with  as  few  as  five 
observations  may  be  retained  because  the  cluster  size  will  likely  change  when  observations  are 
reassigned  in  nonhierarchical  clustering. 

STANDARDIZATION  The  final  issue  involves  the  type  of  standardization  that  may  be  used.  It  is 
not  useful  to  apply  within-case  standardization  because  the  magnitude  of  the  perceptions  is  an 
important  element  of  the  segmentation  objectives.  But  the  issue  of  standardizing  by  variable  still 
remains. 

All  of  the  clustering  variables  are  measured  on  the  same  scale  (0  to  10),  so  t  e  is  no  need  to 
standardize  because  of  differences  in  the  scale  of  the  variables.  There  are,  howeve  other  consider¬ 
ations,  such  as  the  standard  deviation  of  the  variables.  For  example,  as  shown  in  Table  4,  the  vari¬ 
ables  generally  have  similar  amounts  of  dispersion,  with  the  possible  ex  eption  of  X18  (a  small 
standard  deviation  of  0.73  compared  to  all  others  above  one).  These  differences  could  affect  the 
clustering  results,  and  standardization  would  eliminate  that  possibi  ty  But  with  only  one  variable 
exhibiting  a  difference,  we  choose  not  to  standardize  in  the  HBAT  example. 

Another  consideration  is  the  means  of  the  variables  used  in  the  cluster  analysis.  For  example, 
the  means  of  the  variables  in  the  HBAT  example  vary  some  h  t,  ranging  from  less  than  four  for  X18 
(3.89)  to  nearly  eight  for  X6  (7.81).  This  does  not  suggest  standardization,  but  it  may  make  it  more 
difficult  to  interpret  each  cluster’s  meaning.  In  some  si  uations,  the  mean-centered  values  will  facili¬ 
tate  interpretation  of  clusters.  Using  mean  centering  does  not  affect  the  cluster  results,  but  it  often 
makes  it  easier  to  compare  the  mean  values  o  e  ch  variable  for  each  cluster. 

Table  4  displays  the  means  for  the  va  iables  across  all  100  observations.  Mean-centered 
values  for  each  variable  can  be  obtained  b  subtracting  the  mean  from  each  observation.  The  HBAT 
researcher  performs  this  task  by  using  the  software’s  compute  function  and  entering  the  following 
instruction  for  each  variable: 


X6C=X6-Mean(X6) 

Where  Xec  is  the  name  given  by  the  researcher  to  represent  the  mean  centered  values  for  X6,  X6 
is  the  variable  itself,  and  Mean(X6)  represents  the  mean  value  for  that  variable  (7.81  in  this 
case).  This  process  is  repeated  for  each  cluster  variable.  Mean-centered  variables  retain  the  same 
information  as  t  aw  variables  because  the  standard  deviations  are  the  same  for  each  clustering 
variable  and  ts  mean-centered  counterpart.  The  mean  for  each  mean-centered  variable  is  zero, 
however  meaning  that  each  mean-centered  variable  has  this  common  reference  point.  This  is 
simply  a  way  of  recoding  the  variables  to  have  a  common  mean.  The  common  mean  may  make 
ite  si  r  to  interpret  the  cluster  profiles. 


Stage  3:  Assumptions  in  Cluster  Analysis 

In  meeting  the  assumptions  of  cluster  analysis,  the  researcher  is  not  interested  in  the  statistical  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  data  (e.g.,  normality,  linearity,  etc.)  but  instead  is  focused  primarily  on  issues  of  research 
design.  The  two  basic  issues  to  be  addressed  are  sample  representativeness  and  multicollinearity 
among  the  clustering  variables. 

SAMPLE  REPRESENTATIVENESS  A  key  requirement  for  using  cluster  analysis  to  meet  any  of  the 
objectives  discussed  in  stage  1  is  that  the  sample  is  representative  of  the  population  of  interest. 
Whether  developing  a  taxonomy,  looking  for  relationships,  or  simplifying  data,  cluster  analysis 
results  are  not  generalizable  from  the  sample  unless  representativeness  is  established.  The 
researcher  must  not  overlook  this  key  question,  because  cluster  analysis  has  no  way  to  determine  if 
the  research  design  ensures  a  representative  sample. 
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The  sample  of  100  HBAT  customers  was  obtained  through  a  random  selection  process  from 
among  the  entire  customer  base.  All  issues  concerned  with  data  collection  were  addressed 
adequately  to  ensure  that  the  sample  is  representative  of  the  HBAT  customer  base.  Thus,  we  can 
extend  the  sample  findings  to  the  population  of  HBAT  customers. 

MULT1COLLINEARITY  If  there  is  multicollinearity  among  the  clustering  variables,  the  concern  is 
that  the  set  of  clustering  variables  is  assumed  to  be  independent,  but  may  actually  be  correlated. 
This  may  become  problematic  if  several  variables  in  the  set  of  cluster  variables  are  highly  correlated 
and  others  are  relatively  uncorrelated.  In  such  a  situation,  the  correlated  variables  influence  the  lus¬ 
ter  solution  much  more  so  than  the  several  uncorrelated  variables. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  HBAT  research  team  minimized  any  effects  of  multico  lin  arity 
through  the  variable  selection  process.  That  is,  they  chose  cluster  variables  based  on  the  fi  dings  of 
the  previous  factor  analysis. 

Employing  Hierarchical  and  Nonhierarchical  Methods 

In  applying  cluster  analysis  to  the  sample  of  100  HBAT  customers,  the  rese  rch  team  decided  to  use 
both  hierarchical  and  nonhierarchical  methods  in  combination.  To  do  so  they  followed  a  two-step 
process: 

1.  Th e  first  step  was  the  partitioning  stage.  A  hierarchical  p  o  edure  was  used  to  identify  a  pre¬ 
liminary  set  of  cluster  solutions  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  appropriate  number  of  clusters. 

2.  The  second  step  used  nonhierarchical  procedure  t  “fine-tune”  the  results  and  then  profile 
and  validate  the  final  cluster  solution.  The  hi  rarcbical  and  nonhierarchical  procedures  from 
SPSS  are  used  in  this  analysis,  although  omparable  results  would  be  obtained  with  most 
other  clustering  programs. 

Step  1:  Hierarchical  Cluster  Analysis  (Stage  4) 

In  this  step,  we  utilize  the  hierarchical  clustering  procedure’s  advantage  of  quickly  examining  a 
wide  range  of  cluster  solutions  to  identify  a  set  of  preliminary  cluster  solutions.  This  range  of 
solutions  is  then  analyzed  by  nonhierarchical  clustering  procedures  to  determine  the  final  cluster 
solution.  Our  emphasis  in  t  e  hierarchical  analysis,  therefore,  is  on  stage  4  (the  actual  clustering 
process).  The  profilin  and  validation  stages  (stages  5  and  6)  are  then  undertaken  in  step  2 — the 
nonhierarchical  process.  In  the  course  of  performing  the  hierarchical  cluster  analysis,  the  researcher 
must  perform  a  se  e  of  tasks: 

1.  Selec  the  clustering  algorithm. 

2.  G  nerate  the  cluster  results  and  check  for  single  member  or  other  inappropriate  clusters. 

3  Se  ect  the  preliminary  cluster  solution(s)  by  applying  the  stopping  rule(s). 

4.  Profile  the  clustering  variables  to  identify  the  most  appropriate  cluster  solutions. 

n  doing  so,  the  researcher  must  address  methodological  issues  as  well  as  consider  managerial  and 
clustering  objectives  to  derive  the  most  representative  cluster  solution  for  the  sample.  In  the  following 
sections,  we  will  discuss  both  types  of  issues  as  we  address  the  tasks  listed  above. 

SELECTING  A  CLUSTERING  ALGORITHM  Before  actually  applying  the  cluster  analysis  procedure, 
we  must  first  ask  the  following  question:  Which  clustering  algorithm  should  we  use?  Combined 
with  the  similarity  measure  chosen  (squared  Euclidean  distance),  the  clustering  algorithm  provides 
the  means  of  representing  the  similarity  between  clusters  with  multiple  members.  The  Ward’s 
method  was  used  because  of  its  tendency  to  generate  clusters  that  are  homogeneous  and  relatively 
equal  in  size. 
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INITIAL  CLUSTER  RESULTS  With  the  similarity  measure  and  clustering  algorithm  defined,  the 
HBAT  research  team  can  now  apply  the  hierarchical  clustering  procedure.  The  results  must  be 
reviewed  for  the  range  of  cluster  solutions  selected.  This  process  enables  us  to  identify  any  clusters 
that  may  need  to  be  deleted  due  to  small  size  or  other  reasons  (outliers,  unrepresentative,  etc.).  After 
review,  any  identified  clusters  or  data  are  deleted  and  the  cluster  analysis  is  run  again  with  the 
reduced  dataset. 

Table  6  shows  a  portion  of  the  agglomeration  schedule  produced  by  the  hierarchical  cluster 
results.  The  agglomeration  schedule  can  be  useful  in  identifying  any  unusual  clusters  or  observa¬ 
tions  that  are  resisting  joining  others  within  a  cluster.  Key  information  in  the  agglomeration  sched¬ 
ule  includes  the  information  about  when  a  cluster  appears  and  the  agglomeration  coeff  cients. 

The  schedule  provides  information  for  each  of  the  stages  of  the  clustering  process.  A  stage  is 
when  one  or  more  individual  observations  combines  with  another  observation  to  form  a  cluster.  For 
example,  in  stage  1  observations  3  and  94  combine  to  create  the  first  lu  ter.  The  hierarchical 
process  concludes  (stage  99)  when  the  observations  making  up  cluster  combine  with  the  observa¬ 
tions  from  cluster  6  to  form  a  single  huge  cluster  (all  100  observations) 

There  is  other  information  in  the  table  that  helps  us  to  understand  the  clustering  process. 
Looking  down  the  schedule  to  stage  75  and  then  across  that  ow  we  first  see  that  observation  6  is 
combining  with  observation  87  to  form  a  cluster.  By  look  ng  further  to  the  right  across  the  table, 
under  the  columns  labeled  Stage  Cluster  First  Appears,  we  see  that  neither  of  these  observations  has 
joined  a  cluster  until  this  stage.  The  zero  in  the  columns  abeled  Cluster  1  and  Cluster  2  (under  the 
stage  cluster  first  appears)  indicates  that  before  th  s  stage  neither  observations  6  or  87  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  cluster.  Recall  in  our  earlier  discu  sion  of  outliers  in  the  HBAT  data  that  these  two 
observations  were  indicated  as  relatively  differ  nt  from  the  other  98,  and  possibly  outliers.  At  this 
point,  with  this  additional  information  th  esearcher  decides  observations  6  and  87  should  be 
removed  as  outliers.  Thus,  the  cluster  analysis  must  be  run  again  (respecified)  after  observations  6 
and  87  are  removed.  Observation  84  al  o  joins  a  cluster  late  in  the  game  (stage  76),  but  we  decide  to 
keep  it  because  it  did  not  display  s  igh  an  average  distance  from  the  other  observations. 


TABLE C 

i  Partial  Agglomeration  Schedule  for  Initial  HBAT  Hierarchical  Cluster  Solution 

Agglomeration  Schedule 

Stage 

Cluster  Combined 

Coefficients 

Stage  Cluster  First  Appears 

Next  Stage 

Cluster  1 

Cluster  2 

Cluster  1 

Cluster  2 

1 

3 

94 

.080 

0 

0 

18 

2 

75 

96 

.180 

0 

0 

62 

18 

3 

38 

6.065 

1 

0 

67 

74 

2 

98 

120.542 

59 

0 

92 

75 

6 

87 

125.83 

0 

0 

89 

76 

32 

84 

131.506 

54 

0 

86 

77 

3 

50 

137.566 

67 

62 

83 

98 

6 

11 

659.781 

97 

95 

99 

99 

1 

6 

812.825 

96 

98 

0 

Note:  Stages  3-17,  19-73,  and  78-97  have  been  omitted  from  the  table. 
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Changes  in  the  agglomeration  coefficients  can  be  used,  as  with  the  proximity  measures,  much 
like  eigenvalues  from  scree  plots,  to  help  identify  the  appropriate  number  of  clusters.  We  discuss 
this  process  later  in  the  chapter. 

RESPECIFIED  CLUSTER  RESUITS  The  deletion  of  two  observations  requires  that  the  cluster  analy¬ 
sis  be  performed  again  on  the  remaining  98  observations.  We  now  discuss  the  findings  of  the  new 
cluster  solution,  including  examining  cluster  sizes  and  the  clustering  criteria. 

EVALUATING  CLUSTER  SIZES  The  process  proceeds  as  before,  with  the  respecified  cluster 
results  also  examined  for  inappropriate  cluster  sizes.  Clusters  that  are  below  the  size  considered 
managerialfy  significant  are  candidates  for  deletion.  It  is  expected  that  outliers  have  already 
been  identified  before  respecification.  However,  the  researcher  may  consider  add  tional  single 
member  or  extremely  small  clusters  as  outliers  as  well  and  may  want  to  remove  m  from  fur¬ 
ther  analysis. 

Researchers  should  be  cautioned,  however,  against  “getting  into  a  oop”  by  continually 
deleting  small  clusters  and  then  respecifying  the  cluster  analysis.  Ju  gment  must  be  used  in 
accepting  a  small  cluster  and  retaining  it  in  the  analysis  at  some  point.  Otherwise,  you  may  find 
that  the  process  will  start  to  delete  small,  but  representative,  segments.  The  most  problematic 
small  clusters  to  retain  are  those  that  do  not  combine  until  very  late  in  the  process.  But  small  clus¬ 
ters  that  are  merged  in  the  higher  ranges  of  cluster  solutio  s  may  be  retained.  Further,  when 
applying  a  two-step  cluster  approach,  hierarchical  followed  by  nonhierarchical,  final  cluster  sizes 
are  uncertain  until  the  second  step.  For  several  reaso  s  therefore,  care  should  be  taken  in  delet¬ 
ing  small  clusters  even  if  they  contain  slightly  fewer  observations  than  would  be  considered  man- 
agerially  useful. 

The  HBAT  research  team  chose  Ward’s  algorithm  as  the  clustering  method.  This  reduces  the 
chance  of  finding  small  clusters,  because  it  t  nds  to  produce  clusters  of  equal  size. 

Clustering  Schedule  and  Agglom  r  tion  Coefficient.  All  of  the  individual  clusters  in  our  solu¬ 
tions  meet  the  minimum  cluster  size  criteria.  We  therefore  proceed  to  further  examine  the  actual  cluster¬ 
ing  process  through  the  clustering  schedule  and  agglomeration  coefficient.  The  clustering  schedule 
produced  by  SPSS  was  shown  in  Thble  6.  The  five  elements  describing  each  clustering  stage  are: 

•  Stage:  Recall  that  t  e  stage  is  the  step  in  the  clustering  process  where  the  two  most  similar 
clusters  are  com  ined.  For  a  hierarchical  process,  there  are  always  N- 1  stages,  where  Ais  the 
number  of  observations  being  clustered.  Thus,  in  the  previous  HBAT  cluster  we  initially  had 
a  sample  siz  of  100  and  there  were  99  stages. 

•  Clusters  Combined:  Information  detailing  which  two  clusters  are  combined  at  each  stage. 

•  Agglomeration  Coefficient.  Measures  the  increase  in  heterogeneity  (reduction  in  within  clus- 
te  similarity)  that  occurs  when  two  clusters  are  combined.  For  most  hierarchical  methods,  the 
agglomeration  coefficient  is  the  distance  between  the  two  closest  observations  in  the  clusters 
being  combined. 

•  Stage  Cluster  First  Appears:  Identifies  the  prior  stage  at  which  each  cluster  being  combined 
was  involved.  Values  of  zero  indicate  the  observation  is  still  a  single  member  cluster.  That  is, 
the  observation  has  never  been  combined  before  that  stage. 

•  Next  Stage  in  Which  New  Cluster  Appears:  Denotes  the  next  stage  at  which  the  new  cluster  is 
combined  with  another  cluster. 

Let’s  return  to  the  agglomeration  schedule  shown  in  Thble  6.  We  will  examine  a  few  stages 
in  detail  to  illustrate  the  information  contained  in  the  schedule  and  to  demonstrate  how  this 
information  can  help  determine  an  appropriate  number  of  clusters  to  extract  from  the  solution. 
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•  Stage  1:  Ousters  3  and  94  are  the  first  to  join  with  a  coefficient  (which  is  a  within-subjects  sum 
of  squares  when  using  Ward’s  algorithm)  of  only  0.080.  In  this  case,  both  clusters  are  in  reality 
individual  observations.  We  know  this  because  of  the  zeros  in  the  columns  labeled  “stage”  in 
which  the  cluster  first  appears  (columns  on  right  side  of  table).  This  cluster  will  again  be  seen 
in  stage  18  when  observation  (now  cluster)  3  joins  observation  38.  Notice  the  “1”  in  the  col¬ 
umn  under  “Stage  Cluster  First  Appears”  for  cluster  1 .  This  refers  back  to  the  fact  that  the  last 
time  cluster  1  was  joined  with  anything  was  in  stage  1 .  The  67  in  the  next  stage  column  means 
the  next  time  this  cluster  will  be  joined  with  something  else  is  in  Stage  67. 

•  Stage  99:  Clusters  1  and  6  are  joined.  The  result  is  that  all  100  observations  are  now  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  large  cluster  and  this  stage  has  an  agglomeration  coefficient  of  812.8.  This  is  much  larger 
than  the  coefficient  in  stage  1. 

The  information  from  the  clustering  schedule  provides  an  overview  of  e  clustering  process, 
enabling  the  researcher  to  follow  any  single  observation  or  cluster  thro  gh  ut  the  process.  It  also 
provides  diagnostic  information,  such  as  the  ability  to  quickly  identify  single-member  clusters 
(i.e.,  a  zero  in  the  “Stage  Cluster  First  Appears”  column)  and  the  agg  omeration  coefficient. 

Dendrogram.  The  dendrogram  provides  a  graphical  portrayal  of  the  clustering 
process.  The  treelike  structure  of  the  dendrogram  depicts  ach  stage  of  the  clustering  process. 
Typically,  the  graph  is  scaled,  so  that  closer  distance  between  combinations  indicate  greater 
homogeneity. 

The  dendrogram  is  a  visual  display  of  the  information  from  the  agglomeration  schedule. 
Results  from  the  revised  hierarchical  cluster  analysis,  after  deleting  observations  6  and  87,  produced 
a  new  clustering  schedule  and  a  new  dendrogram.  Some  may  find  it  easier  to  visually  analyze  the 
information  in  this  graphical  form  rather  th  n  in  the  agglomeration  schedule.  A  portion  of  the  new 
agglomeration  schedule  ( N = 98)  is  show  in  Table  7.  The  dendrogram  is  not  reproduced  here,  but 
generally  displays  the  same  pattern  as  shown  in  the  agglomeration  schedule. 

Determining  the  Prelimi  ry  Cluster  Solutions).  Up  to  this  point  we  have  detailed  the 
aspects  of  the  clustering  process.  But  we  still  have  not  addressed  the  fundamental  question:  What  is 
the  final  cluster  solutio  ?  We  should  note  that  in  most  situations  a  single  final  solution  will  not  be 
identified  in  hierarchical  analysis.  Rather,  a  set  of  preliminary  cluster  solutions  is  identified.  These 
cluster  solutions  form  the  basis  for  the  nonhierarchical  analysis  from  which  a  final  cluster  solution 
is  selected.  E  e  hough  a  final  cluster  solution  is  not  identified  at  this  stage,  the  researcher  must 
make  a  critical  decision  as  to  how  many  clusters  will  be  used  in  the  nonhierarchical  analysis. 
Hopefull  e  decision  will  be  relatively  clear  and  the  potential  number  of  solutions  can  be  deter¬ 
mine  However,  researchers  routinely  decide  that  a  small  number  of  cluster  solutions  should  be 
analyzed  using  nonhierarchical  procedures.  Further  analysis  of  multiple  clusters  may  help  resolve 
the  question  of  how  many  clusters  are  most  appropriate. 

Applying  the  Stopping  Rule.  How  many  clusters  should  we  have?  Because  the  data  involve 
profiles  of  I  IB  AT  customers  and  our  interest  is  in  identifying  customer  types  or  profiles  that  may 
form  the  basis  for  differing  strategies,  a  manageable  number  of  segments  from  a  strategic  and  tacti¬ 
cal  perspective  would  be  more  than  two  but  no  more  than  six  or  seven. 

•  Percentage  Changes  in  Heterogeneity  The  stopping  rule  we  will  apply  is  based  on  as¬ 
sessing  the  changes  in  heterogeneity  between  cluster  solutions.  The  basic  rationale  is 
that  when  large  increases  in  heterogeneity  occur  in  moving  from  one  stage  to  the  next,  the 
researcher  selects  the  prior  cluster  solution  because  the  new  combination  is  joining  quite 
different  clusters. 

The  agglomeration  coefficient  is  particularly  useful  for  this  stopping  rule.  Small  coef¬ 
ficients  indicate  that  fairly  homogeneous  clusters  are  being  merged,  whereas  joining  two 
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TABLE  7  Agglomeration  Schedule  for  the  Reduced  HBAT  Cluster  Sample 


Stage 

Cluster  1 

Combined 

with 

Cluster: 

Coefficient 

Number  of 
Clusters 
After 

Combining 

Differences 

Proportionate 
Increase  in 
Heterogeneity 
to  Next  Stage 

Stopping  Rule 

90 

1 

2 

297.81 

8 

28.65 

9.6% 

HBAT  not 
interested  in  this 
many  clusters. 

91 

22 

27 

326.46 

7 

39.11 

12.0% 

Increase  is  1  rg  r 
than  the  previous 
stage  arguing 
agai  s 
ombi  nation. 

92 

1 

5 

365.56 

6 

41.82 

1 1 .4% 

ncrease  is 
relatively  small, 
favoring  combi¬ 
nation  to  five 
clusters. 

93 

7 

10 

407.38 

5 

58.01 

14.2% 

Increase  is  larger 
than  the  previous 
stage,  favoring 
five  to  four 
clusters. 

94 

1 

4 

465.39 

4 

70.86 

15.2% 

Increase  is 
relatively  large, 
favoring  four 
clusters  over  three 
and  suggests  a 
possible  stopping 
point. 

95 

7 

22 

536.24 

3 

77.55 

14.5% 

Increase  is 
relatively  large  and 
favors  a  three- 
duster  solution 
over  a  two-duster 
solution. 

96 

7 

9 

613.79 

2 

138.71 

22.6% 

Increase  from  two 
to  one  is  relatively 
large  (the  increase 
from  two  to  one  is 
normally  large). 

97 

1 

7 

752.50 

1 

— 

One-duster  solution 
not  meaningful. 

very  different  clusters  results  in  a  large  coefficient.  Because  each  combination  of  clusters 
results  in  increased  heterogeneity,  we  focus  on  large  percentage  changes  in  the  coefficient, 
similar  to  the  scree  test  in  factor  analysis,  to  identify  cluster  combination  stages  that  are 
markedly  different.  The  only  caveat  is  that  this  approach,  although  a  fairly  accurate  algo¬ 
rithm,  has  the  tendency  to  indicate  too  few  clusters. 
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Look  at  the  bottom  portion  of  the  agglomeration  (Stages  90  through  97)  shown  in 
Table  7.  This  will  be  helpful  in  determining  an  appropriate  number  of  clusters  to  examine  fur¬ 
ther  since  no  more  than  7  clusters  are  desired.  The  first  four  columns  contain  information  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  in  Table  6.  However,  three  additional  columns  have  been  added  to  facilitate  an 
understanding  of  this  solution.  The  fifth  column  states  the  number  of  clusters  that  exist  upon 
completing  this  stage.  A  sixth  column  shows  the  differences  in  the  agglomeration  coefficients 
between  a  particular  stage  and  the  next  combination.  In  other  words,  it  shows  how  much 
smaller  the  coefficient  is  compared  to  the  next  stage.  Recall  that  these  coefficients  also  indicate 
how  much  heterogeneity  exists  in  the  cluster  solution.  Thus,  the  differences  indicate  how  much 
the  heterogeneity  increases  when  you  move  from  one  stage  to  the  next.  Interpre  ation  of  the 
cluster  number  stopping  rule  is  facilitated  by  calculating  the  percentage  change  in  the  cluster¬ 
ing  coefficients  for  these  final  stages.  Two  points  worth  remembering  in  i  terpreting  these 
solutions  are: 

•  By  their  nature,  the  size  of  the  agglomeration  coefficient  ge  s  1  rger  toward  the  end  of  the 

cluster  solution. 

•  Applying  a  stopping  rule  is  not  an  exact  science. 

We  now  look  for  relatively  large  increases  in  the  a  glomeration  coefficients.  The  agglomera¬ 
tion  coefficient  shows  rather  large  increases  in  going  from  stages  94  to  95  (465.38  versus  536.24), 
stages  95  to  96  (536.24  versus  613.79),  and  stages  96  to  97  (613.79  versus  752.50).  The  percentage 
increases  show  the  proportionate  increase  associated  with  the  combination  of  clusters  from  one 
stage  to  the  next 

The  average  proportionate  increase  f  r  all  stages  shown  (90  to  97)  is  14.2  percent  and 
serves  as  a  rough  guide  in  determining  what  a  large  increase  is.  Stage  97  results  from  condens¬ 
ing  a  two-cluster  solution  to  a  one-cluster  solution.  That  is,  all  98  observations  are  in  a  single 
cluster  in  stage  97.  Combining  two  clusters  into  one  yields  a  proportionate  increase  of  22.6  per¬ 
cent  ((752.50  -  613.79)/613.  9  =  .226).  Although  this  is  the  largest  increase,  cluster  solutions 
almost  always  show  a  large  increase  for  this  stage.  A  two-cluster  solution  also  may  represent 
limited  value  in  meeting  many  research  objectives.  Researchers  must  avoid  the  temptation  to  say 
the  two-cluster  solution  is  the  best,  because  it  involves  the  largest  change  in  heterogeneity. 
A  two-cluster  sol  ti  n  must  be  supported  by  strong  theoretical  reasoning.  Thus,  we  will  not 
select  a  two-clust  r  solution. 

Now  let  s  look  at  the  other  stages  shown  in  Table  7.  The  movements  between  stages  93, 
94,  and  9  Iso  are  associated  with  relatively  large  increases  in  heterogeneity  (14.2%,  15.2%, 
and  14  5%,  respectively).  What  does  this  mean  for  the  cluster  solution?  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
large  t  increase  (moving  from  stage  94  to  95).  The  proportionate  increase  moving  from  the  four- 
cluster  to  the  three-cluster  solution  is  15.2  percent  ((536.24  —  465.39)/465.39).  This  means 
hat  the  cluster  solution  associated  with  four  clusters  is  associated  with  proportionately  less 
heterogeneity  than  is  the  three-cluster  solution.  More  homogeneous  clusters  are  a  good 
cluster  characteristic.  Thus,  we  will  focus  on  a  four-cluster  solution  because  the  largest 
percent  increase  (other  than  stage  97  to  96)  would  occur  if  we  used  the  results  of  this  stage. 
However,  the  researcher  also  should  note  that  a  quite  large  increase  occurs  in  the  coefficient 
when  moving  from  a  five-cluster  to  a  four-cluster  solution.  Using  more  of  a  scree  plot  logic,  an 
argument  can  be  made  that  this  would  be  a  stopping  point.  Also,  the  second  largest  increase 
occurs  in  moving  from  a  three-cluster  to  a  two-cluster  solution  (14.5%).  Therefore,  the  three- 
cluster  and  five-cluster  solutions  are  plausible  candidates  to  compare  with  a  four-cluster  solu¬ 
tion,  particularly  if  the  four-cluster  solution  proves  difficult  to  interpret  or  has  otherwise 
undesirable  characteristics.  Some  may  prefer  a  graphical  depiction  of  the  percent  change,  such 
as  that  shown  in  Figure  11. 
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FIGURE  11  Percent  Change  in  Heterogeneity 


Profiling  the  Clustering  Variables.  Before  proc  eding  to  the  nonhierarchical  analysis,  we 
will  profile  the  clustering  variables  for  the  four-c  uster  solution  to  confirm  that  the  differences 
between  clusters  are  distinctive  and  significant  i  light  of  the  research  question  and  to  define  the 
characteristics  of  the  clusters.  The  profiling  in  onnation  is  shown  in  Figure  12. 

Let  us  examine  the  distinctiveness  f  rst  At  the  far  right  side  of  the  figure  are  the  F  statistics 
from  one-way  ANOVAs  that  examine  wh  ther  there  are  statistically  significant  differences  between 
the  four  clusters  on  each  of  the  five  clus  ering  variables.  The  independent  variable  is  cluster  mem¬ 
bership  (which  of  the  four  clusters  each  of  the  98  observations  were  placed  in  by  the  clustering 
process),  and  the  dependent  vari  bles  are  the  five  clustering  variables.  The  results  show  there  are 
significant  differences  between  the  clusters  on  all  five  variables.  The  significant  F  statistics  provide 
initial  evidence  that  each  of  the  four  clusters  is  distinctive. 

Now  we  examin  the  means  of  the  five  cluster  variables.  This  stage  in  the  profiling  process  is 
based  on  interpret  t  on  of  both  the  mean  values  and  the  mean-centered  values.  Cluster  1  contains 
49  observation  and  has  a  relatively  lower  mean  on  *15  (New  Products)  than  the  other  three  clusters. 
The  means  of  th  other  three  clusters  are  somewhat  above  average.  Cluster  2  contains  18  observations 
and  is  be  t  c  aracterized  by  two  variables:  a  very  low  mean  on  X8  (Technical  Support)  and  the  highest 
score  on  X15  (New  Products).  Cluster  3  has  14  observations  and  is  best  characterized  by  a  relatively 
low  s  ore  on  X6  (product  quality).  Cluster  4  has  17  observations  and  is  characterized  by  a  relatively 
ow  score  on  Xu  (Salesforce  Image).  These  results  indicate  that  each  of  the  four  clusters  exhibit  some¬ 
what  distinctive  characteristics.  Moreover,  no  clusters  contain  less  than  10  percent  of  observations. 
Therefore,  all  clusters  are  retained,  because  this  preliminary  assessment  is  sufficiently  favorable  to 
indicate  moving  on  to  nonhierarchical  clustering.  The  cluster  sizes  will  change  in  the  nonhierarchical 
analysis  and  observations  will  be  reassigned.  As  a  result,  the  final  meanings  of  the  four  clusters  will  be 
determined  in  the  nonhierarchical  analysis. 

Step  2:  Nonhierarchical  Cluster  Analysis  (Stages  4,  5,  and  6) 

The  hierarchical  clustering  method  facilitated  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  a  wide  range  of  cluster  solu¬ 
tions.  These  solutions  were  impacted,  however,  by  a  common  characteristic — once  observations  are 
joined  in  a  cluster,  they  are  never  separated  (reassigned)  in  the  clustering  process.  In  the  hierarchical 
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Means  from  Hierarchical  Cluster  Analysis 


Mean  Values  Mean-Centered  Values 

Cluster  Number  Cluster  Number: 


Variable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

F 

Sig 

X6  Product  Quality 

8.21 

8.04 

5.97 

8.18 

0.40 

0.23 

-1.84 

0.37 

14.56 

0.000 

X8  Technical  Support 

5.37 

4.04 

6.16 

6.47 

0.00 

-1.33 

0.78 

1.09 

12.64 

0.000 

X\2  Salesforce  Image 

4.91 

5.69 

6.12 

4.42 

-0.02 

0.57 

1.00 

-0.72 

11  80 

0.005 

X-\  5  New  Products 

3.97 

6.63 

5.51 

6.28 

-1.18 

1.45 

0.36 

1.13 

62  74 

0.000 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

3.83 

4.14 

4.37 

3.45 

-0.06 

0.25 

0.48 

-0.44 

5  49 

0.002 

Cluster  Sample  Sizes 

49 

18 

14 

17 

49 

18 

14 

17 

FIGURE  1 2  Profile  of  Four  Clusters  from  Hierarchical  Cluster  Analysis 


clustering  process,  we  selected  the  algorithm  (Ward’s)  that  minimized  the  impact  of  this  process.  But 
nonhierarchical  clustering  methods  have  the  advantage  of  bang  able  to  better  “optimize”  cluster  solu¬ 
tions  by  reassigning  observations  until  maximum  homogeneity  (similarity)  within  clusters  is  achieved. 

This  second  step  in  the  clustering  process  uses  results  of  the  hierarchical  process  to  execute 
nonhierarchical  clustering.  Specifically,  the  number  of  clusters  is  determined  from  the  hierarchical 
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results.  Nonhierarchical  procedures  then  develop  “optimal”  cluster  solutions.  The  cluster  solutions 
are  then  compared  in  terms  of  criterion  validity  as  well  as  applicability  to  the  research  question  to 
select  a  single  solution  as  the  final  cluster  solution. 

STAGE  4:  DERIVING  CLUSTERS  AND  ASSESSING  OVERALL  FIT  The  primary  objective  of  the 
second  step  is  using  nonhierarchical  techniques  to  adjust,  or  “fine-tune,”  the  results  from  the 
hierarchical  procedures.  In  performing  a  nonhierarchical  cluster,  researchers  must  make  two 
decisions: 

1.  How  will  seed  points  for  the  clusters  be  generated? 

2.  What  clustering  algorithm  will  be  used? 

The  following  discussion  addresses  both  of  these  points  by  demonstrating  how  to  use  th  hierarchical 
results  to  improve  the  nonhierarchical  procedure. 

Specifying  Cluster  Seed  Points.  The  first  task  in  nonhierarchical  clus  er  nalysis  is  to  select 
the  method  for  specifying  cluster  seeds.  The  cluster  seeds  are  the  initial  sta  ting  point  for  each  clus¬ 
ter.  From  there,  the  clustering  algorithm  assigns  observations  to  each  seed  nd  forms  clusters.  There 
are  two  methods  for  selecting  cluster  seed  points:  generation  of  the  sample  by  the  cluster  software 
(i.e.,  random  selection)  and  specification  by  the  researcher.  Samp  -generated  methods  sometimes 
produce  clusters  that  are  difficult  to  replicate  across  samples  a  d  are  not  based  on  theoretical  sup¬ 
port.  In  contrast,  researcher-specified  cluster  seeds  require  ome  conceptual  or  empirical  basis  for 
selecting  the  seed  points.  Researcher-specified  method  reduce  problems  with  replicability  of  clus¬ 
ter  solutions.  But  choosing  the  best  seed  points  can  be  difficult,  and  with  some  software  packages 
inserting  researcher  determined  cluster  seeds  is  c  mplicated. 

The  most  common  approach  to  identify  researcher-specified  cluster  seeds  is  the  hierarchi¬ 
cal  solution.  This  involves  either  selecting  a  single  observation  from  each  cluster  to  represent 
the  cluster  or,  more  commonly,  to  use  the  cluster  centroids  as  the  seed  points.  Note  that  deriv¬ 
ing  the  cluster  centroids  typically  requires  additional  analysis  to  (a)  select  the  cluster 
solution(s)  to  be  used  in  the  nonhie  archical  analysis  and  (b)  to  derive  the  centroids  by  profiling 
each  cluster  solution.  These  p  ofiles  are  not  typically  generated  in  the  hierarchical  analysis, 
because  doing  so  requires  a  tremendous  effort,  as  N  -  1  cluster  solutions  (97  solutions  in  the 
HBAT  example)  are  gen  ra  ed,  and  deriving  a  profile  for  each  would  be  time-consuming  and 
inefficient. 

Recall  that  the  four-cluster  hierarchical  solution  was  selected  as  the  one  that  would  be  fur¬ 
ther  analyzed  using  nonhierarchical  procedures.  All  five  clustering  variables  will  be  used  in  the 
nonhierarchi  a  analysis.  Thus,  the  cluster  seed  points  require  initial  values  on  each  variable  for 
each  clus  r  For  our  HBAT  example,  the  research  team  decides  to  use  the  random  initial  seed 
points  identified  by  the  software.  These  seed  points  are  affected  by  the  ordering  of  the  observations 
in  the  data  file.  To  evaluate  cluster  solution  stability,  some  researchers  reorganize  the  data  (change 
th  order  of  the  observations)  and  rerun  the  cluster  analysis.  If  the  cluster  solutions  change  sub- 
st  ntially,  which  indicates  they  are  highly  unstable,  researcher-specified  seed  points  may  be  need 
to  be  used. 

Selecting  a  Clustering  Algorithm.  The  researcher  must  now  select  the  clustering  algorithm 
to  be  used  in  forming  clusters.  A  primary  benefit  of  nonhierarchical  cluster  methods  is  the  ability  to 
develop  cluster  solutions  later  in  the  process  that  are  not  based  on  clusters  formed  earlier.  This  is 
because  observations  assigned  to  a  particular  cluster  early  in  the  clustering  process  can  later  be  reas¬ 
signed  (moved  from  one  cluster  to  another)  to  another  cluster  formed  later  in  the  process.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  hierarchical  methods,  where  cluster  solutions  formed  later  in  the  clustering  process  are 
directly  based  on  combining  two  clusters  formed  earlier  in  the  process.  For  this  reason,  nonhierar¬ 
chical  methods  are  generally  preferred,  when  possible,  for  their  “fine-tuning”  of  an  existing  cluster 
solution  from  a  hierarchical  process. 
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For  the  I  MAT  example,  we  selected  the  optimizing  algorithm  in  SPSS  that  allows  for  reas¬ 
signment  of  observations  among  clusters  until  a  minimum  level  of  heterogeneity  is  reached.  Using 
this  algorithm,  observations  are  initially  grouped  to  the  closest  cluster  seed.  When  all  observations 
are  assigned,  each  observation  is  evaluated  to  see  if  it  is  still  in  the  closest  cluster.  If  it  is  not,  it  is 
reassigned  to  a  closer  cluster.  The  process  continues  until  the  homogeneity  within  clusters  cannot  be 
increased  by  further  movement  (reassignment)  of  observations  between  clusters. 

Forming  Clusters.  With  the  cluster  seeds  and  clustering  algorithm  specified,  the  clustering 
process  can  begin.  To  execute  the  nonhierarchical  cluster,  we  specify  the  number  of  clusters  as  four, 
based  on  the  results  of  the  hierarchical  cluster  solution.  Using  the  optimizing  algorithm,  the  process 
continues  to  reassign  observations  until  reassignment  will  not  improve  within-clust  r  homogeneity. 

Results  from  the  nonhierarchical  four-cluster  solution  are  shown  in  Figu  e  13.  There  are  two 
notable  differences  between  the  hierarchical  and  nonhierarchical  results: 

•  Cluster  sizes.  The  nonhierarchical  solution,  perhaps  due  to  the  abi  ify  to  reassign  observa¬ 
tions  between  clusters,  has  a  more  even  dispersion  of  observa  ions  among  the  clusters.  As  an 
example,  nonhierarchical  analysis  resulted  in  cluster  sizes  of  25, 29, 17,  and  27,  compared  to 
clusters  of  49, 18, 14,  and  17  in  the  hierarchical  analysi 

■  Significance  of  clustering  variable  differences.  Another  fundamental  difference  between 
the  two  cluster  solutions  is  the  ability  of  the  nonhierarchical  process  to  delineate  clusters 
that  are  usually  more  distinctive  than  the  hierarchical  cluster  solution.  Figure  13  includes 
ANOVA  results  showing  the  differences  in  va  iable  means  across  four  clusters.  Given  that 
the  five  clustering  variables  were  used  to  produce  the  clusters,  the  results  should  be  statisti¬ 
cally  significant.  The  /'-values  indica  hat  the  means  of  four  of  the  five  variables  are  sig¬ 
nificantly  different.  Only  the  means  of  X18  (delivery  speed)  are  not  significantly  different 
across  groups.  In  fact,  three  of  the  five  clustering  variables  have  very  large  F- values  (X6,  X8, 
and  X15).  Thus,  the  nonhierarc  ical  results  suggest  that  the  cluster  solution  is  adequately 
discriminating  observation  with  the  exception  of  X18,  delivery  speed. 

The  nonhierarchical  clus  ering  process  produced  a  four-cluster  solution  based  on  the  soft- 
ware-generated  seed  points  Further  analysis  in  terms  of  profiling  the  solutions  and  assessing  their 
criterion  validity  will  provide  the  elements  needed  to  select  a  final  cluster  solution. 

STAGE  5:  INTER  RETATION  OF  THE  CLUSTERS  The  HBAT  research  team  interprets  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  clusters  by  analyzing  the  pattern  of  cluster  means  and  mean-centered  values  shown  in 
Figure  13  which  are  plotted  in  the  profile  diagram  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  figure.  Interpretation 
begins  by  ooking  for  extreme  values  associated  with  each  cluster.  In  other  words,  variable  means 
that  ar  he  highest  or  lowest  compared  to  other  clusters  are  useful  in  this  process. 

Cluster  1  has  25  observations  and  is  most  distinguished  by  a  relatively  low  mean  for  new 
products  (X15).  The  means  for  the  other  variables  (except  product  qualify)  also  are  relatively 
low.  Thus,  this  cluster  represents  a  market  segment  characterized  by  the  belief  that  HBAT 
does  not  perform  well  in  general,  particularly  in  offering  new  products,  and  the  overall  lower 
means  suggest  this  segment  is  not  a  likely  target  for  new  product  introductions. 

•  Cluster  2  has  29  observations  and  is  most  distinguished  by  relatively  higher  means  on  techni¬ 
cal  support  (X8)  and  on  product  qualify  (Xg).  Therefore,  HBAT  interprets  this  market  segment 
as  believing  that  HBAT  provides  strong  support  for  its  high-quality  products.  HBAT  believes 
this  is  a  favorable  segment  for  other  products  and  services.  This  is  the  largest  cluster. 

•  Cluster  3  has  17  observations  and  is  distinguished  by  a  relatively  higher  mean  for  new  prod¬ 
ucts  (X15).  In  contrast,  cluster  3  has  a  relatively  lower  mean  for  technical  support  (X8). 
Thus,  this  segment  suggests  that  HBAT  offers  new  and  innovative  products,  but  that  its  sup¬ 
port  of  these  new  products  is  not  very  good.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  new  product  mean 
of  6.75,  although  the  highest  for  any  cluster,  is  still  only  moderate  overall,  and  HBAT  could 
improve  in  this  area  even  with  this  cluster.  Cluster  3  is  somewhat  the  opposite  of  cluster  2. 
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Variable 

Mean  Values 
Cluster  Number: 

Mean-Centered  Values 

Cluster  Number: 

F 

Sig 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

X6  Product  Quality 

8.25 

8.91 

8.18 

6.14 

0.44 

1.10 

0.37 

-1 .67 

55.06 

0.000 

X8  Technical  Support 

4.40 

6.80 

3.92 

5.86 

-0.97 

1.43 

-1 .44 

0.50 

45.56 

0.000 

X\2  Salesforce  Image 

4.70 

4.89 

5.49 

5.59 

-0.42 

-0.23 

0.37 

0.47 

4.56 

0.005 

X15  New  Products 

3.83 

5.25 

6.75 

5.01 

-1 .32 

0.10 

1.60 

-0.14 

25.56 

0.000 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

3.72 

3.89 

4.05 

3.98 

-0.17 

0.01 

0.17 

0.10 

0.88 

0  46 

Cluster  Sample  Sizes 

25 

29 

17 

27 

25 

29 

17 

27 

Ouster  Means  from  Actual  Data  Plotted 


FIGURE  13  Means  from  K-Means  Cluster  Solution 


*  Ouster  4  has  27  observations  and  is  distinguished  by  the  lowest  mean  of  all  clusters  on  product 
quality  (Xe).  All  of  the  means  of  variable  X6  in  the  other  clusters  are  much  higher.  Moreover,  the 
means  on  the  other  clustering  variables  are  relatively  average  for  this  cluster,  with  the  exception  of 
a  somewhat  higher  mean  on  salesforce  image  (X12)  and  technical  support  (JQ.  Thus,  the  segment 
is  characterized  as  one  that  indicates  that  HBAT’s  products  are  below  average  in  quality,  but  the 
salesforce  and  technical  support  are  slightly  better  than  average.  This  is  the  second  largest  cluster. 

STAGE  6:  VALIDATION  AND  PROFILING  THE  CLUSTERS  In  this  final  stage,  the  processes  of  val¬ 
idation  and  profiling  are  critical  due  to  the  exploratory  and  often  atheoretical  basis  for  the  cluster 
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analysis.  Researchers  should  perform  tests  to  confirm  the  validity  of  the  cluster  solution  while  also 
ensuring  the  cluster  solution  has  practical  significance.  Researchers  who  minimize  or  skip  this  step 
risk  accepting  a  cluster  solution  that  is  specific  only  to  the  sample  and  has  limited  generalizability, 
or  even  little  use  beyond  its  mere  description  of  the  data  on  the  clustering  variables. 

Cluster  Stability.  At  this  point,  researchers  often  assess  the  stability  of  the  cluster  solution. 
Given  that  the  software  chose  the  initial  seed  points,  factors  such  as  the  ordering  of  the  cases  in  the 
data  can  affect  cluster  membership.  To  do  so,  the  researcher  can  sort  the  observations  in  a  different 
order  and  then  perform  the  cluster  analysis  once  again  (with  the  new  starting  point  selected  by  the 
software,  but  with  the  same  number  of  clusters  specified).  The  cluster  solutions  can  hen  be  com¬ 
pared  to  see  if  the  same  clusters  are  identified.  A  cross-classification  of  cl  ster  membership 
between  solutions  should  reveal  mostly  matches  between  the  two  solutions.  In  other  words,  the 
observations  that  cluster  together  in  one  analysis  should  for  the  most  part  c  uster  together  in  the 
subsequent  cluster  solution.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  an  example. 

The  stability  of  the  HBAT  four-group  nonhierarchical  cluste  solution  is  examined.  The 
researcher  first  sorts  the  observations  into  a  different  order.  To  do  so,  he  researcher  selects  a  vari¬ 
able  from  the  data  set  and  uses  the  SPSS  sort  function  to  change  the  order  of  the  observations.  In 
this  case,  the  observations  were  sorted  by  customer  type  (X  ),  ranging  from  those  with  the  least  time 
doing  business  with  HBAT  to  those  with  the  most  time  doing  business  with  HBAT.  The  K-means 
algorithm  is  once  again  used  to  place  observations  into  o  e  of  four  clusters.  Following  the  cluster¬ 
ing  routine,  a  cross-classification  is  performed  (much  like  a  confusion  matrix  in  discriminant  analy¬ 
sis),  using  the  cluster  membership  variable  from  the  first  K-means  solution  as  one  variable  and  the 
cluster  membership  variable  from  the  second  K  means  solution  as  the  other  variable.  The  results  are 
shown  in  Table  8. 

Most  observations  are  grouped  wi  h  the  same  observations  they  clustered  with  in  the  first 
K-means  solution.  Although  cluster  1  in  the  first  K-means  becomes  cluster  4  in  the  second  K-means 
analysis  (as  indicated  by  the  24  n  t  e  first  row,  fourth  column  of  the  cross-classification),  all  but 
one  of  the  observations  ends  p  clustering  together.  The  one  observation  not  staying  together  is 
now  in  cluster  3.  For  cluster  2,  8  of  the  29  observations  end  up  not  clustering  together.  All  clus¬ 
ter  3  observations  stay  together.  Cluster  4,  which  is  now  cluster  1,  retains  22  of  the  27  original 
members.  Perfect  cross  validation  would  appear  if  only  one  cell  in  each  row  or  column  of  the 
cross-classificatio  contained  a  value.  Thus,  all  but  14  observations  have  retained  the  same  clus¬ 
ter  membership  across  solutions — a  result  that  supports  the  validity  of  a  four-cluster  solution. 
In  other  words  the  four-cluster  solution  appears  relatively  stable  with  only  fourteen  percent 
of  the  ca  switching  clusters  between  solutions.  Additional  cluster  analyses  conducted  based 
on  sorting  the  data  in  a  different  way  could  be  conducted  to  further  examine  the  stability  of 
the  data. 


TABLE  8  Cross-Classification  to  Assess  Cluster  Stability 

Cluster  Number  from 
Second  K-Means 


Cluster  Number  from 


First  K-Means 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

1 

0 

0 

1 

24 

25 

2 

2 

21 

0 

6 

29 

3 

0 

0 

17 

0 

17 

4 

22 

0 

5 

0 

27 

Total 

24 

21 

23 

30 

98 
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Assessing  Criterion  Validity.  To  assess  predictive  validity,  we  focus  on  variables  that  have  a 
theoretically  based  relationship  to  the  clustering  variables  but  were  not  included  in  the  cluster 
solution.  Given  this  relationship,  we  should  see  significant  differences  in  these  variables  across  the 
clusters.  If  significant  differences  do  exist  on  these  variables,  we  can  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
clusters  depict  groups  that  have  predictive  validity. 

For  this  purpose,  we  consider  four  outcome  measures  from  the  I  MAT  dataset: 

•  X19  —  Satisfaction 

•  ^20  —  Likelihood  to  Recommend 

•  ^21  —  Likelihood  to  Purchase 

•  X22  —  Purchase  Level 

A  MANOVA  model  was  estimated  using  the  four  criterion  validity  var  ables  as  the 
dependent  variables  and  cluster  membership  as  an  independent  variable  MANOVA  was 
selected  because  the  dependent  variables  are  known  to  correlate  with  each  oth  r.  Table  9  dis¬ 
plays  the  results.  First,  the  overall  MANOVA  model  is  significant  (F  =  2  23  =  .01),  providing 

initial  support  for  the  idea  that  these  variables  can  be  predicted  by  knowing  to  which  segment 
an  HBAT  customer  belongs.  The  individual  univariate  F-statistics  are  also  significant,  further 
verifying  this  finding. 

The  results  demonstrate,  therefore,  that  the  cluster  solution  can  predict  other  key  outcomes, 
which  provides  evidence  of  criterion  validity.  For  example,  cl  ster  2,  which  HBAT  believed  was 
receptive  to  more  business  based  on  its  cluster  profile  (described  above),  displays  the  highest  scores 
on  each  of  these  key  outcome  variables.  Thus,  HBAT  w  11  likely  find  the  cluster  solution  useful  in 
predicting  other  key  outcomes  and  forming  appropr  ate  strategies. 

Profiling  the  Final  Cluster  Solution  The  final  task  is  to  profile  the  clusters  on  a  set  of 
additional  variables  not  included  in  the  clust  ring  variate  or  used  to  assess  predictive  validity.  The 
importance  of  identifying  unique  profil  s  on  these  additional  variables  is  in  assessing  both  the 


TABLE  9  Multivariate  F  Results  Assessing  Cluster  Solution  Criterion  Validity 


Variable 

Cluster 

Number 

Cluster 

Mean 

Multivariate  F* 

Univariate  F* 

Sig. 

2.23 

0.01 

Xlg  Satisfacti  n 

1 

6.76 

5.98 

0.001 

2 

7.44 

3 

7.39 

4 

6.34 

X2q  Likely  to  Recommend 

1 

6.89 

3.06 

0.032 

2 

7.46 

3 

7.14 

4 

6.68 

X2i  Likely  to  Purchase 

1 

7.74 

3.53 

0.018 

2 

8.09 

3 

7.83 

4 

7.33 

X22  Purchase  Level 

1 

58.70 

6.21 

0.001 

2 

62.17 

3 

60.92 

4 

53.17 

^Multivariate  F  has  12,241  degrees  of  freedom  and  univariate  Fs  each  have  3,94  degrees  of  freedom. 
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practical  significance  and  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  identified  clusters.  In  assessing  practical 
significance,  researchers  often  require  that  the  clusters  exhibit  differences  on  a  set  of  additional 
variables. 

In  this  example,  five  characteristics  of  the  HBAT  customers  are  available.  These  include  Xx 
(Customer  Type),  X2  (Industry  Type),  X3  (Firm  Size),  X4  (Region),  and  Xs  (Distribution  System). 
Each  of  these  variables  is  nonmetric,  similar  to  the  variable  representing  cluster  membership  for 
each  observation.  Thus,  cross-classification  is  used  to  test  the  relationships. 

Results  of  the  cross-classification  are  provided  in  Table  10.  Significant  chi-square  values  are 
observed  for  three  of  the  five  profile  variables.  Several  patterns  are  evident.  For  example,  cluster 
4  consists  almost  entirely  of  customers  from  outside  of  the  USA/North  America  (26  out  of  27).  In 
contrast,  cluster  2  consists  predominantly  of  customers  from  the  USA/North  Ameri  a.  From  these 
variables,  distinctive  profiles  can  be  developed  for  each  cluster.  These  profiles  s  pport  the  distinc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  clusters  on  variables  not  used  in  the  analysis  at  any  prior  poin 

A  successful  segmentation  analysis  not  only  requires  the  identification  of  homogeneous 
groups  (clusters),  but  also  that  the  homogeneous  groups  are  identifiable  (uniquely  described  by 
other  variables).  When  cluster  analysis  is  used  to  verily  a  typology  or  other  proposed  grouping  of 
objects,  associated  variables — either  antecedents  or  outcomes — typically  are  profiled  to  ensure  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  identified  clusters  within  a  larger  theor  tical  model. 

EXAMINING  AN  ALTERNATIVE  CLUSTER  SOLUTION:  STAGES  4,  5,  AND  6  The  four-cluster 
solution  was  examined  first  because  it  had  the  1  rg  st  reduction  in  the  agglomeration  schedule 
error  coefficient  (other  than  the  two-group  solution — see  Table  7).  The  HBAT  management  team 
then  considered  looking  at  both  the  five-cluste  and  three-cluster  solutions.  After  reflection,  man¬ 
agement  suggested  that  a  smaller  number  of  clusters  would  mean  fewer  market  segments  to 
develop  separate  strategies,  and  the  result  would  likely  be  lower  costs  to  execute  the  strategies. 
Moreover,  the  three-cluster  solution  ot  only  had  fewer  clusters,  but  also  exhibited  the  second 
largest  increase  in  heterogenei  y  f  om  three  clusters  to  two,  indicating  that  three  clusters  are 


TABLE  10  Results  of  Cross-Classification  of  Clusters  on  X1t  X2.  X3,  X4,  and  Xb 


Number  of  Cases  Per  Cluster 

Customer  Ch  racteristics  1  2  3  4  Total 


X i  Customer  Type 

Less  than  1  year 

1  to  5  years 
more  than  5  years 

Total  (x2  =  24.4,  p<. 001) 

X2  Industry  Type 

Magazine  industry 
Newsprint  industry 

Total  (x2  =  10.1,p<. 05) 

X3  Firm  Size 

Small  (0  to  499) 

Large  (500+) 

Total  (x2  =  5.4,  p  >  .1) 

X4  Region 

USA/North  America 
Outside  North  America 
Total  (x2  =  28.3,  p<. 001) 

X5  Distribution 

Indirect  through  broker 

System 

Direct  to  customer 

Total  (x2  =  5.2,  p  >  .1) 

8 

5 

5 

12 

30 

8 

6 

6 

15 

35 

9 

18 

6 

0 

33 

25 

29 

17 

27 

98 

8 

21 

10 

12 

51 

17 

8 

7 

15 

47 

25 

29 

17 

27 

98 

11 

19 

7 

10 

47 

14 

10 

10 

17 

51 

25 

29 

17 

27 

98 

14 

14 

8 

1 

39 

11 

15 

9 

26 

59 

25 

29 

17 

27 

98 

13 

14 

8 

20 

55 

12 

15 

9 

7 

13 

25 

29 

17 

27 

98 
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TABLE  11  Means  from  K-Means  Three-Cluster  Solution 


Variable 

Mean  Values 

Cluster  Number: 

Mean-Centered  Values 
Cluster  Number 

F 

Sig 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

X6  Product  Quality 

8.4 

6.1 

8.7 

0.58 

-1.70 

0.91 

79.78 

0.000 

X8  Technical  Support 

5.3 

5.5 

5.5 

-0.03 

0.12 

.16 

0.16 

0.851 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

4.8 

5.7 

5.1 

-0.31 

0.61 

-0.04 

6.90 

0.002 

X15  New  Products 

4.0 

5.3 

6.7 

-1.18 

0.11 

1.57 

89.76 

0.000 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

3.7 

4.1 

4.0 

-0.14 

0.19 

0.09 

1.98 

0.  44 

Cluster  sample  sizes 

44 

27 

27 

44 

27 

27 

substantially  more  distinct  than  two.  As  a  result,  the  research  team  decided  to  exam  ne  the  nonhier- 
archical  three-cluster  solution. 

The  results  of  the  three  cluster  solution  are  shown  in  Table  11.  Clus  er  1  has  44  customers, 
whereas  clusters  2  and  3  each  have  27  customers.  Significant  differences  xist  between  the  three 
clusters  on  three  variables — X6,  X12,  and  X15 — so  the  solution  is  di  criminating  between  the  three 
customer  groups. 

To  interpret  the  clusters,  we  examine  both  the  means  and  the  mean-centered  values.  HBAT  is 
perceived  very  unfavorably  by  cluster  1.  Three  of  the  vari  bles  (X12,  X15,  and  X18)  are  rated  very 
poorly,  whereas  X8  is  only  average  (5.3).  Only  X6  (Prod  ct  Quality)  is  rated  favorably  (8.4).  Thus, 
HBAT  is  definitely  doing  poorly  with  cluster  1  and  needs  improvement.  Cluster  2  views  HBAT 
more  favorably  than  does  cluster  1  with  one  big  exc  ption.  HBAT  performs  slightly  above  average 
on  four  of  the  five  variables  (X8,  X12,  Xl5,  and  >f18)  according  to  cluster  2.  The  score  on  X12  (5.7)  is 
clearly  the  highest  among  all  clusters.  Howev  r,  its  rating  on  X6  is  6.1.  This  is  by  far  the  lowest 
rating  on  this  variable  across  the  three  c  usters.  HBAT  is  therefore  overall  viewed  slightly  more 
favorably  by  cluster  2  than  cluster  1,  b  t  h  s  an  issue  with  perceived  product  quality  relative  to  the 
other  groups.  Cluster  3  customers  view  HBAT  relatively  favorably.  Indeed,  HBAT  performs  quite 
high  on  X6  (Product  Quality)  and  the  highest  of  all  customer  segments  on  X15  (New  Products). 
Thus,  HBAT  may  consider  maintaining  an  emphasis  on  newness  and  innovativeness  among 
customers  in  this  group. 

Criterion  validity  for  he  three-cluster  solution  was  examined  using  the  same  approach  as  with 
the  four-cluster  solution  Variables  Xl9,  X20,  X2l,  and  X22  were  submitted  to  a  MANOVA  analysis  as 
dependent  variable  ,  and  the  independent  variable  was  cluster  membership.  The  overall  /'’-statistic 
for  the  MANOVA  as  well  as  the  univariate  /'’-statistics,  were  all  significant,  thus  providing  evidence 
of  criterion  va  idity. 

The  final  task  is  to  profile  the  three  clusters  so  management  can  determine  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  ea  h  cluster  and  target  them  with  different  strategies.  Results  of  the  cross-classification 
are  provided  in  Table  12.  As  was  determined  earlier,  significant  chi-square  values  are  observed 
f  r  three  of  the  five  profile  variables.  Several  patterns  are  evident.  For  example,  cluster  2  con- 
ists  entirely  of  customers  from  outside  of  the  USA/North  America  (27  out  of  27).  In  contrast, 
clusters  1  and  3  are  rather  evenly  split  between  customers  from  the  USA/North  America.  Other 
differences  indicate  that  cluster  2  customers  are  not  among  the  customers  who  have  been  with 
HBAT  the  longest.  These  profiles  also  support  the  distinctiveness  of  the  clusters  on  variables  not 
used  in  the  analysis  at  any  prior  point.  Moreover,  these  findings  can  be  used  to  develop  different 
strategies  for  each  customer  cluster. 

The  question  remains:  Which  cluster  solution  is  best?  Each  solution,  including  the  five- 
cluster  solution,  which  was  not  discussed,  has  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  four-cluster  and  five- 
cluster  solutions  provide  more  differentiation  between  the  customers,  and  each  cluster  represents  a 
smaller  and  more  homogeneous  set  of  customers.  In  contrast,  the  three-cluster  solution  is  more 
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TABLE  12  Cross-Classifications  from  Three-Cluster  Solution 


Customer  Characteristics 

Number  of  Cases 

Per  Customer 

12  3 

Total 

X|  Customer  Type 

Less  than  1  year 

13 

10 

7 

30 

1  to  5  years 

12 

17 

6 

35 

More  than  5  years 

19 

0 

14 

33 

Total  (x2  =  29.2;  p  <  .001) 

44 

27 

27 

98 

X2  Industry  Type 

Magazine  industry 

20 

14 

17 

51 

Newsprint  industry 

24 

13 

10 

47 

Total  (x2  =  2.1  ;p  =  . 36) 

44 

27 

27 

98 

X3  Firm  Size 

Small  (0  to  499) 

22 

10 

15 

47 

Large  (500+) 

22 

17 

12 

51 

Total  fa2  =  2.0;  p  =  .37) 

44 

27 

27 

98 

X4  Region 

USA/North  America 

25 

0 

14 

39 

Outside  North  America 

19 

27 

13 

59 

Total  ft2  =  34.2,  p  <  .001) 

44 

27 

27 

98 

Xs  Distribution  System 

Indirect  through  broker 

20 

21 

14 

55 

Direct  to  customer 

24 

6 

13 

43 

Total  (x2  =  7.8,  p  <  .05) 

44 

27 

27 

98 

parsimonious  and  likely  easier  and  less  costly  for  HBAT  management  to  implement.  So,  ultimately, 
the  question  of  which  is  best  is  not  by  determ  ned  by  statistical  results  alone. 

A  Managerial  Overview  of  the  Clustering  Process.  The  cluster  analyses  (hierarchical 
and  nonhierarchical)  were  succes  ful  in  performing  a  market  segmentation  of  HBAT  customers. 
The  process  not  only  created  homogeneous  groupings  of  customers  based  on  their  perceptions  of 
HBAT,  but  also  found  that  these  clusters  met  the  tests  of  predictive  validity  and  distinctiveness  on 
additional  sets  of  variables,  which  are  all  necessary  for  achieving  practical  significance.  The  seg¬ 
ments  represent  quite  diff  rent  customer  perspectives  of  HBAT,  varying  in  both  the  types  of  vari¬ 
ables  that  are  view  d  most  positively  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  perceptions. 

One  issue  that  can  always  be  questioned  is  the  selection  of  a  “final”  cluster  solution.  In  this 
example,  bo  he  three-cluster  and  four-cluster  solutions  exhibited  distinctiveness  and  strong 
relationships  to  the  relevant  outcomes.  Moreover,  the  solutions  provide  a  basic,  but  useful,  delin¬ 
eation  of  customers  that  vary  in  perceptions,  buying  behavior,  and  demographic  profile.  The 
selectio  of  the  best  cluster  solution  needs  to  involve  all  interested  parties;  in  this  example,  the 
r  sea  ch  team  and  management  both  have  to  provide  input  so  a  consensus  can  be  reached. 


Summary 

Cluster  analysis  can  be  a  very  useful  data-reduction  tech¬ 
nique.  But  its  application  is  more  an  art  than  a  science, 
and  the  technique  can  easily  be  abused  or  misapplied. 
Different  similarity  measures  and  different  algorithms 
can  and  do  affect  the  results.  If  the  researcher  proceeds 
cautiously,  however,  cluster  analysis  can  be  an  invaluable 
tool  in  identifying  latent  patterns  by  suggesting  useful 
groupings  (clusters)  of  objects  that  are  not  discernible 


through  other  multivariate  techniques.  This  chapter  helps 
you  to  do  the  following: 

Define  cluster  analysis,  its  roles,  and  its  limita¬ 
tions.  Cluster  analysis  is  a  group  of  multivariate 
methods  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  group  objects 
based  on  the  characteristics  they  possess.  Cluster  analy¬ 
sis  classifies  objects  (e.g.,  respondents,  products,  or 
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other  entities)  so  that  each  object  is  very  similar  to  others 
in  the  cluster  based  on  a  set  of  selected  characteristics. 
The  resulting  clusters  of  objects  should  exhibit  high 
internal  (within-cluster)  homogeneity  and  high  external 
(between-cluster)  heterogeneity.  If  the  process  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  objects  within  clusters  will  be  close  together 
when  plotted  geometrically,  and  different  clusters  will 
be  far  apart.  Among  the  more  common  roles  cluster 
analysis  plays  are:  (1)  data  reduction  of  the  type  com¬ 
mon  when  a  researcher  is  faced  with  a  large  number  of 
observations  that  can  be  meaningfully  classified  into 
groups  or  segments  and  (2)  hypothesis  generation  where 
cluster  analysis  is  used  to  develop  hypotheses  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  data  or  to  examine  previously  stated 
hypotheses.  The  most  common  criticisms,  and  therefore 
limitations,  of  cluster  analysis  are:  (1)  it  is  descriptive, 
atheoretical,  and  noninferential;  (2)  it  will  always  create 
clusters,  regardless  of  the  “true”  existence  of  any  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  data;  and  (3)  cluster  solutions  are  not  general- 
izable,  because  they  are  totally  dependent  upon  the 
variables  used  as  the  basis  for  the  similarity  measure. 

Identify  types  of  research  questions  addressed  by 
cluster  analysis.  In  forming  homogeneous  groups, 
cluster  analysis  can  address  any  combination  of  three 
basic  research  questions:  (1)  taxonomy  description 
(the  most  traditional  use  of  cluster  analysis  has 
been  for  exploratory  purposes  and  the  formation  of  a 
taxonomy — an  empirically  based  classification  of 
objects);  (2)  data  simplification  (by  defining  structure 
among  the  observations,  cluster  analysis  also  de  elops 
a  simplified  perspective  by  grouping  obse  vations  for 
further  analysis);  and  (3)  relationship  identification 
(with  the  clusters  defined  and  the  underly  ng  structure 
of  the  data  represented  in  the  clu  ters,  the  researcher 
has  a  means  of  revealing  relatio  ships  among  the 
observations  that  typically  is  not  possible  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  observations). 

Understand  how  inter  bject  similarity  is  measured. 

Interobject  similarity  can  be  measured  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Three  methods  dominate  applications  of  cluster  analysis: 
correlational  m  as  res,  distance  measures,  and  association 
measures.  Ea  h  method  represents  a  particular  perspective 
on  similarity,  dependent  on  both  its  objectives  and  type  of 
data.  Both  the  correlational  and  distance  measures  require 
metric  data,  whereas  the  association  measures  are  for  non- 
metric  data.  Correlational  measures  are  rarely  used, 
because  the  emphasis  in  most  applications  of  cluster  analy¬ 
sis  is  on  the  objects’  magnitudes,  not  the  patterns  of  values. 
Distance  measures  are  the  most  commonly  used  measures 
of  similarity  in  cluster  analysis.  The  distance  measures 


represent  similarity,  because  the  proximity  of  observations 
to  one  another  across  the  variables  in  the  cluster  variate. 
However,  the  term  dissimilarity  may  be  more  appropriate 
for  distance  measures,  because  higher  values  represent 
more  dissimilarity,  not  more  similarity. 

Understand  why  different  similarity  measures  are 
sometimes  used.  Euclidean  distance  is  the  most  com¬ 
monly  recognized  measure  of  distance,  and  is  many 
times  referred  to  as  straight-line  distance.  This  concept 
is  easily  generalized  to  more  than  two  varia  les. 
Squared  (or  absolute)  Euclidean  distance  is  he  sum  of 
the  squared  differences  without  taking  the  square  root. 
City-block  (Manhattan)  distance  is  not  based  on 
Euclidean  distance.  Instead,  it  us  the  sum  of  the 
absolute  differences  of  the  variabl  s  (i.e.,  the  two  sides 
of  a  right  triangle  rather  than  the  hypotenuse).  This  pro¬ 
cedure  is  the  simplest  t  cal  ulate,  but  may  lead  to 
invalid  clusters  if  the  clus  ering  variables  are  highly 
correlated.  Researchers  sometimes  run  multiple  cluster 
solutions  using  differ  nt  distance  measures  to  compare 
the  results.  Alternatively,  correlation  measures  can  be 
used  to  repre  ent  similarity  when  the  researcher  is  more 
interested  in  patterns  than  in  profiles  based  on  similarity 
of  clus  r  members. 

Understand  the  differences  between  hierarchical  and 
n  nhierarchical  clustering  techniques.  A  wide  range  of 
partitioning  procedures  has  been  proposed  for  cluster 
analysis.  The  two  most  widely  used  procedures  are  hierar¬ 
chical  versus  nonhierarchical.  Hierarchical  procedures 
involve  a  series  of  n  -  1  clustering  decisions  (where  n 
equals  the  number  of  observations)  that  combine  observa¬ 
tions  into  a  hierarchy  or  treelike  structure.  In  contrast  to 
hierarchical  methods,  nonhierarchical  procedures  do  not 
involve  the  treelike  construction  process.  Instead,  they 
assign  objects  into  clusters  once  the  number  of  clusters  to 
be  formed  is  specified.  For  example,  if  a  six-cluster  solution 
is  specified,  then  the  resulting  clusters  are  not  just  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  two  clusters  from  the  seven-cluster  solution,  but 
are  based  only  on  finding  the  best  six-cluster  solution.  The 
process  has  two  steps:  (1)  identifying  starling  points, 
known  as  cluster  seeds,  for  each  cluster,  and  (2)  assigning 
each  observation  to  one  of  the  cluster  seeds  based  on  simi¬ 
larity  within  the  group.  Nonhierarchical  cluster  methods  are 
often  referred  to  as  K-means. 

Know  how  to  interpret  results  from  cluster  analysis. 
Results  from  hierarchical  cluster  analysis  are  interpreted 
differently  from  nonhierarchical  cluster  analysis.  Perhaps 
the  most  crucial  issue  for  any  researcher  is  determining 
the  number  of  clusters.  The  researcher  must  select  the 
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cluster  solution(s)  that  will  best  represent  the  data  by 
applying  a  stopping  rule.  In  hierarchical  cluster  analysis, 
the  agglomeration  schedule  becomes  crucial  in  determin¬ 
ing  this  number.  The  researcher  also  must  analyze  clus¬ 
ters  for  distinctiveness  and  the  possibility  of  outliers, 
which  would  be  identified  by  very  small  cluster  sizes  or 
by  observations  that  join  clusters  late  in  the  agglomera¬ 
tion  schedule.  Hierarchical  cluster  results,  including  the 
number  of  clusters  and  possibly  the  cluster  seed  points, 
are  input  to  a  K-means  approach.  Here,  interpretation 
focuses  closely  on  profiling  the  clusters  on  the  clustering 
variables  and  on  other  variables.  The  profiling  stage 
involves  describing  the  characteristics  of  each  cluster  to 
explain  how  they  may  differ  on  relevant  dimensions.  The 
procedure  begins  after  the  clusters  are  identified  and  typ¬ 
ically  involves  the  use  of  discriminant  analysis  or 
ANOVA.  Clusters  should  be  distinct  and  consistent  with 
theory  and  can  be  explained. 


Follow  the  guidelines  for  cluster  validation.  The 

most  direct  approach  to  validation  is  to  cluster  analyze 
separate  samples,  comparing  the  cluster  solutions  and 
assessing  the  correspondence  of  the  results.  The 
researcher  also  can  attempt  to  establish  some  form  of 
criterion  or  predictive  validity.  To  do  so,  variable(s) 
not  used  to  form  the  clusters  but  known  to  vary 
across  the  clusters  are  selected  and  compared.  The 
comparisons  can  usually  be  performed  with  either 
MANOVA/ANOVA  or  a  cross-classification  table.  The 
cluster  solution  should  also  be  exam  ned  for  stability. 
Nonhierarchical  approaches  are  parti  ularly  susceptible 
to  unstable  results  because  of  th  different  processes  for 
selecting  initial  seed  value  as  inputs.  Thus,  the  data 
should  be  sorted  into  e  eral  different  orders  and 
the  cluster  solution  r  done  with  the  clusters  from  the 
different  solutions  examined  against  one  another  for 
consistency. 


Questions 

1.  What  are  the  basic  stages  in  die  application  of  cluster  analysis? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  cluster  analysis,  and  when  should  it 
be  used  instead  of  factor  analysis? 

3.  What  should  the  researcher  consider  when  selecting  simi¬ 
larity  measure  to  use  in  cluster  analysis? 

4.  How  does  the  researcher  know  whether  to  use  hierarchical 
or  nonhierarchical  cluster  techniques?  Under  which  condi¬ 
tions  would  each  approach  be  used? 


5.  How  does  a  researcher  decide  the  number  of  clusters  to 
have  in  a  solution? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  interpretation  stage  and 
the  profiling  and  validation  stages? 

7.  How  can  researchers  use  graphical  portrayals  of  the  cluster 
procedure? 


Suggested  Readings 

A  list  of  suggested  readings  il  ustrating  issues  and  applications  of  multivariate  techniques  in  general  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.pearsonhighered.com  hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

Upon  completing  this  chapter,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

■  Define  multidimensional  scaling  and  describe  how  it  is  perf  rm  d. 

■  Understand  the  differences  between  similarity  data  and  preference  data. 

■  Select  between  a  decompositional  or  compositional  app  oach. 

■  Determine  tbe  comparability  and  number  of  objects 

■  Understand  how  to  create  a  perceptual  map. 


CHAPTER  PREVIEW 

Multidimensional  scaling  (MDS)  r  fers  to  a  series  of  techniques  that  help  the  researcher  identify 
key  dimensions  underlying  respondents’  evaluations  of  objects  and  then  position  these  objects  in 
this  dimensional  space.  For  example,  multidimensional  scaling  is  often  used  in  marketing  to 
identify  key  dimensions  underlying  customer  evaluations  of  products,  services,  or  companies.  Other 
common  applications  i  elude  the  comparison  of  physical  qualities  (e.g.,  food  tastes  or  various 
smells),  perceptions  of  political  candidates  or  issues,  and  even  the  assessment  of  cultural  differences 
between  distinct  r  ups.  Multidimensional  scaling  techniques  can  infer  the  underlying  dimensions 
using  only  a  series  of  similarity  or  preference  judgments  about  the  objects  provided  by  respondents. 
Once  the  data  are  in  hand,  multidimensional  scaling  can  help  determine  the  number  and  relative 
importance  of  the  dimensions  respondents  use  when  evaluating  objects,  as  well  as  how  the  objects 
are  rel  ted  perceptually  on  these  dimensions,  most  often  portrayed  graphically. 

Correspondence  analysis  (CA)  is  a  related  technique  with  similar  objectives.  CA  infers  the  under¬ 
lying  dimensions  that  are  evaluated  as  well  as  the  positioning  of  objects,  yet  follows  a  quite  different 
approach.  It  differs  in  that  similarities  are  estimated  from  a  cross-tabulation  table,  typically  associating 
objects  with  attributes. 

KEY  TERMS 

Before  starting  the  chapter,  review  the  key  terms  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  and 
terminology  used.  Throughout  the  chapter  the  key  terms  appear  in  boldface.  Other  points  of  emphasis 
in  the  chapter  and  key  term  cross-references  are  italicized. 

Aggregate  analysis  Approach  to  MDS  in  which  a  perceptual  map  is  generated  for  a  group  of 
respondents’  evaluations  of  objects.  This  composite  perceptual  map  may  be  created  by  a 
computer  program  or  by  the  researcher  to  find  a  few  “average”  or  representative  subjects. 
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Compositional  method  An  approach  to  perceptual  mapping  that  derives  overall  similarity  or 
preference  evaluations  from  evaluations  of  separate  attributes  by  each  respondent.  With 
compositional  methods  separate  attribute  evaluations  are  combined  (composed)  into  an  overall 
evaluation.  The  most  common  examples  of  compositional  methods  are  the  techniques  of  factor 
analysis  and  discriminant  analysis. 

Confusion  data  Procedure  to  obtain  respondents’  perceptions  of  similarities  data.  Respondents 
indicate  the  similarities  between  pairs  of  stimuli.  The  pairing  (or  confusing)  of  one  stimulus  with 
another  is  taken  to  indicate  similarity.  Also  known  as  subjective  clustering. 

Correspondence  analysis  (CA)  Compositional  approach  to  perceptual  mapping  that  is  based 
on  categories  of  a  contingency  table.  Most  applications  involve  a  set  of  objects  and  att  ibut  s, 
with  the  results  portraying  both  objects  and  attributes  in  a  common  perceptual  map.  To  derive 
a  multidimensional  map,  you  must  have  a  minimum  of  three  attributes  and  three  obj  ts. 

Cross-tabulation  table  Cross-tabulation  of  two  nonmetric  or  categorical  variab  s  in  which  the 
entries  are  the  frequencies  of  responses  that  fell  into  each  cell  of  the  matrix.  F  r  example,  if  three 
brands  were  rated  on  four  attributes,  the  brand-by-attribute  contingency  t  ble  would  be  a  three- 
row  by  four-column  table.  The  entries  would  be  the  number  of  times  a  brand  (e.g..  Coke)  was 
rated  as  having  an  attribute  (e.g.,  sweet  taste). 

Decompositionai  method  Perceptual  mapping  method  associated  with  MDS  techniques  in  which 

the  respondent  provides  only  an  overall  evaluation  of  similari  y  or  preference  between  objects. 
This  set  of  overall  evaluations  is  then  decomposed  into  a  set  of  dimensions  that  best  represent  the 
objects’  differences. 

Degenerate  solution  MDS  solution  that  is  invalid  beca  se  of  (1)  inconsistencies  in  the  data  or  (2) 
too  few  objects  compared  with  the  number  of  dimen  ions  specified  by  the  researcher.  Even  though 
the  computer  program  may  indicate  a  valid  solution,  the  researcher  should  disregard  the  degenerate 
solution  and  examine  the  data  for  the  cause.  This  ype  of  solution  is  typically  portrayed  as  a  circular 
pattern  with  illogical  results. 

Derived  measures  Procedure  to  obtain  respondents’  perceptions  of  similarities  data.  Derived 
similarities  are  typically  based  on  a  se  ies  of  scores  given  to  stimuli  by  respondents,  which  are  then 
combined  in  some  manner.  The  semantic  differential  scale  is  frequently  used  to  elicit  such  scores. 

Dimensions  Features  of  an  object.  A  particular  object  can  be  thought  of  as  possessing  both 
perceived/subjective  dimensions  (e.g.,  expensive,  fragile)  and  objective  dimensions  (e.g.,  color, 
price,  features). 

Disaggregate  analysis  Approach  to  MDS  in  which  the  researcher  generates  perceptual  maps  on  a 
respondent-by-re  pondent  basis.  The  results  may  be  difficult  to  generalize  across  respondents. 
Therefore,  the  re  e  rcher  may  attempt  to  create  fewer  maps  by  some  process  of  aggregate  analysis, 
in  which  the  results  of  respondents  are  combined. 

Disparities  Differences  in  the  computer-generated  distances  representing  similarity  and  the  distances 
provided  by  the  respondent 

Ideal  oint  Point  on  a  perceptual  map  that  represents  the  most  preferred  combination  of  perceived 
attributes  (according  to  the  respondents).  A  major  assumption  is  that  the  position  of  the  ideal  point 
(relative  to  the  other  objects  on  the  perceptual  map)  would  define  relative  preference  such  that 
objects  farther  from  the  ideal  point  should  be  preferred  less. 

Importance-performance  grid  Two-dimensional  approach  for  assisting  the  researcher  in  labeling 
dimensions.  The  vertical  axis  is  the  respondents’  perceptions  of  the  importance  (e.g.,  as  measured 
on  a  scale  of  “extremely  important”  to  “not  at  all  important”).  The  horizontal  axis  is  performance 
(e.g.,  as  measured  on  a  scale  of  “excellent  performance”  to  “poor  performance”)  for  each  brand  or 
product/service  on  various  attributes.  Each  object  is  represented  by  its  values  on  importance  and 
performance. 

Index  of  fit  Squared  correlation  index  (R2)  that  may  be  interpreted  as  indicating  the  proportion  of 
variance  of  the  disparities  (optimally  scaled  data)  that  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  MDS  proce¬ 
dure.  It  measures  how  well  the  raw  data  fit  the  MDS  model.  This  index  is  an  alternative  to  the 
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stress  measure  for  determining  the  number  of  dimensions.  Similar  to  measures  of  covariance  in 
other  multivariate  techniques,  measures  of  .60  or  greater  are  considered  acceptable. 

Initial  dimensionality  A  starting  point  in  selecting  the  best  spatial  configuration  for  data.  Before 
beginning  an  MDS  procedure,  the  researcher  must  specify  how  many  dimensions  or  features  are 
represented  in  the  data. 

Object  Any  stimulus  that  can  be  compared  and  evaluated  by  the  respondent,  including  tangible 
entities  (product  or  physical  object),  actions  (service),  sensory  perceptions  (smell,  taste,  sights), 
or  even  thoughts  (ideas,  slogans). 

Objective  dimension  Physical  or  tangible  characteristics  of  an  object  that  have  an  objective  basis 
of  comparison.  For  example,  a  product  has  size,  shape,  color,  weight,  and  so  on 

Perceived  dimension  A  respondent’s  subjective  attachment  of  features  to  an  obje  t  represent  its 
intangible  characteristics.  Examples  include  “quality,”  “expensive,”  and  “good  looking.”  These 
perceived  dimensions  are  unique  to  the  individual  respondent  and  may  b  a  little  correspondence 
to  actual  objective  dimensions. 

Perceptual  map  Visual  representation  of  a  respondent’s  percept  on  of  objects  on  two  or  more 
dimensions.  Usually  this  map  has  opposite  levels  of  dimensions  on  the  ends  of  the  X  and  Y  axes, 
such  as  “sweet”  to  “sour”  on  the  ends  of  the  X  axis  and  “high-priced”  to  “low-priced”  on  the  ends 
of  the  Y  axis.  Each  object  then  has  a  spatial  position  on  he  perceptual  map  that  reflects  the  rela¬ 
tive  similarity  or  preference  to  other  objects  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  perceptual  map. 

Preference  Implies  that  objects  are  judged  by  the  r  spondent  in  terms  of  dominance  relationships; 
that  is,  the  stimuli  are  ordered  in  preference  with  re  pect  to  some  property.  Direct  ranking,  paired 
comparisons,  and  preference  scales  are  frequently  used  to  determine  respondent  preferences. 

Preference  data  Data  used  to  determine  the  preference  among  objects.  Can  be  contrasted  to 
similarities  data,  which  denotes  the  simi  arity  among  objects,  but  has  no  “good-bad”  distinction 
as  seen  in  preference  data. 

Projections  Points  defined  by  perpendicular  lines  from  an  object  to  a  vector.  Projections  are  used 

in  determining  the  preference  order  with  vector  representations. 

Similarities  data  Data  use  to  determine  which  objects  are  the  most  similar  to  each  other  and 
which  are  the  most  dissimilar.  Implicit  in  similarities  measurement  is  the  ability  to  compare  all 
pairs  of  objects.  Three  procedures  to  obtain  similarities  data  are  paired  comparison  of  objects, 
confusion  data,  and  derived  measures. 

Similarity  See  s  milarities  data. 

Similarity  scale  Arbitrary  scale,  for  example,  from  —5  to  +5,  that  enables  the  representation  of  an 
ordered  elationship  between  objects  from  the  most  similar  (closest)  to  the  least  similar  (farthest 
apart)  h  s  type  of  scale  is  appropriate  only  for  representing  a  single  dimension. 

Spat  al  map  See  perceptual  map. 

Stres  measure  Proportion  of  the  variance  of  the  disparities  (optimally  scaled  data)  not 
accounted  for  by  the  MDS  model.  This  type  of  measurement  varies  according  to  the  type  of 
program  and  the  data  being  analyzed.  The  stress  measure  helps  to  determine  the  appropriate 
number  of  dimensions  to  include  in  the  model. 

Stretched  Transformation  of  an  MDS  solution  to  make  the  dimensions  or  individual  elements 
reflect  the  relative  weight  of  preference. 

Subjective  clustering  See  confusion  data. 

Subjective  dimension  See  perceived  dimension. 

Subjective  evaluation  Method  of  determining  how  many  dimensions  are  represented  in  the  MDS 
model.  The  researcher  makes  a  subjective  inspection  of  the  spatial  maps  and  asks  whether  the 
configuration  looks  reasonable.  The  objective  is  to  obtain  the  best  fit  with  the  least  number  of 
dimensions. 

Unfolding  Representation  of  an  individual  respondent’s  preferences  within  a  common  (aggregate) 
stimulus  space  derived  for  all  respondents  as  a  whole.  The  individual’s  preferences  are  “unfolded” 
and  portrayed  as  the  best  possible  representation  within  the  aggregate  analysis. 
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Vector  Method  of  portraying  an  ideal  point  or  attribute  in  a  perceptual  map.  Involves  the  use  of 
projections  to  determine  an  object’s  order  on  the  vector. 


WHAT  IS  MULTIDIMENSIONAL  SCALING? 

Multidimensional  scaling  (MDS),  also  known  as  perceptual  mapping,  is  a  procedure  that  enables  a 
researcher  to  determine  the  perceived  relative  image  of  a  set  of  objects  (firms,  products,  ideas,  or  other 
items  associated  with  commonly  held  perceptions).  The  purpose  of  MDS  is  to  transform  consumer 
judgments  of  overall  similarity  or  preference  (e.g.,  preference  for  stores  or  brands)  into  distance  ep- 
resented  in  multidimensional  space. 

Comparing  Objects 

Multidimensional  scaling  is  based  on  the  comparison  of  objects  (e.g.,  prod  c  ,  ervice,  person, 
aroma).  MDS  differs  from  other  multivariate  methods  in  that  it  uses  only  a  sing  e,  overall  measure 
of  similarity  or  preference.  To  perform  a  multidimensional  scaling  analysis,  the  researcher  performs 
three  basic  steps: 

1.  Gather  measures  of  similarity  or  preference  across  the  entir  t  of  objects  to  be  analyzed. 

2.  Use  MDS  techniques  to  estimate  the  relative  position  of  each  object  in  multidimensional 
space. 

3.  Identify  and  interpret  the  axes  of  the  dimensional  sp  ce  in  terms  of  perceptual  and/or  objective 
attributes. 

Assume  that  objects  A  and  B  are  judged  by  r  spondents  to  be  the  most  similar  compared  with 
all  other  possible  pairs  of  objects  (AC,  BC  AD  and  so  on).  MDS  techniques  will  position  objects 
A  and  B  so  that  the  distance  between  them  i  multidimensional  space  is  smaller  than  the  distance 
between  any  other  two  pairs  of  objec  .  The  resulting  perceptual  map,  also  known  as  a  spatial 
map,  shows  the  relative  positioning  of  all  objects,  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 
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Dimensions:  The  Basis  for  Comparison 

What  is  the  basis  for  the  relative  position  of  each  object?  Why  were  A  and  B  more  similar  than  any 
other  pair  of  objects  (e.g.,  A  and  D)?  What  do  the  axes  of  the  multidimensional  space  represent?  Before 
we  attempt  to  answer  any  of  these  questions,  we  first  must  recognize  that  any  object  can  be  thought  of 
as  having  dimensions  that  represent  an  individual’s  perceptions  of  attributes  or  combinations  of 
attributes.  These  dimensions  may  represent  a  single  attribute/perception  or  idea,  or  they  may  be  a  com¬ 
posite  of  any  number  of  attributes  (e.g.,  reputation). 

OBJECTIVE  VERSUS  SUBJECTIVE  DIMENSIONS  When  characterizing  an  obj  ct  it  is  also 
important  to  remember  that  individuals  may  use  different  types  of  measures  n  making  these 
judgments.  For  example,  one  measure  is  an  objective  dimension,  which  has  qu  ntifiable  (phys¬ 
ical  or  observable)  attributes.  Another  type  of  measure  is  a  perceived  dim  nsion  (also  known  as 
a  subjective  dimension),  in  which  individuals  evaluate  the  objects  has  d  on  perceptions.  In  this 
case,  the  perceived  dimension  is  an  interpretation  by  the  individual  th  t  may  or  may  not  be  based 
on  objective  dimensions. 

For  example,  management  may  view  their  product  (a  lawn  mower)  as  having  two  color 
options  (red  and  green),  a  two-horsepower  motor,  and  a  24-in  h  blade,  which  are  the  objective 
dimensions.  However,  customers  may  (or  may  not)  focus  on  these  attributes.  Customers  may  focus 
on  a  perceived  dimension,  such  as  the  mower  being  expe  sive-looking  or  fragile. 

Two  objects  may  have  the  same  physical  charact  istics  (objective  dimensions)  but  be  viewed 
differently  because  the  objects  are  perceived  to  differ  in  quality  (a  perceived  dimension)  by  many 
customers.  Thus,  the  following  two  differenc  etween  objective  and  perceptual  dimensions  are 
important: 

•  Individual  differences:  The  dimensions  perceived  by  customers  may  not  coincide  with 
(or  may  not  even  include)  the  objective  dimensions  assumed  by  the  researcher.  We  expect  that 
each  individual  may  have  d  fferent  perceived  dimensions,  but  the  researcher  must  also  accept 
that  the  objective  dimensions  may  also  vary  substantially.  Individuals  may  consider  different 
sets  of  objective  chara  teristics  as  well  as  vary  the  importance  they  attach  to  each  dimension. 

•  Interdependence:  The  evaluations  of  the  dimensions  (even  if  the  perceived  dimensions  are  the 
same  as  the  objective  dimensions)  may  not  be  independent  and  may  not  agree.  Both  perceived 
and  objective  dimensions  may  interact  with  one  another  to  create  unexpected  evaluations.  For 
exampl  ,  one  soft  drink  may  be  judged  sweeter  than  another  because  the  first  has  a  fruitier 
aroma,  although  both  contain  the  same  amount  of  sweetener. 

RELAT  NG  OBJECTIVE  AND  SUBJECTIVE  DIMENSIONS  The  challenge  to  the  researcher  is  to 
under  tand  how  both  the  perceived  dimensions  and  objective  dimensions  relate  to  the  axes  of  the 
multidimensional  space  used  in  the  perceptual  map,  if  possible.  It  is  similar  to  the  interpretation  of 
he  variate  in  many  other  multivariate  techniques  (e.g.,  “labeling”  the  factors  from  factor  analysis), 
but  differs  in  that  the  researcher  never  directly  uses  any  attribute  ratings  (e.g.,  ratings  of  quality, 
attractiveness,  etc.)  when  obtaining  the  similarity  ratings  among  objects.  Instead,  the  researcher 
collects  only  similarity  or  preference. 

Using  only  the  overall  measures  (similarity  or  preference)  requires  that  the  researcher  first 
understand  the  correspondence  between  perceptual  and  objective  dimensions  with  the  axes  of  the 
perceptual  map.  Then,  additional  analysis  can  identify  which  attributes  predict  the  position  of  each 
object  in  both  perceptual  and  objective  space. 

A  note  of  caution  must  be  raised,  however,  concerning  the  interpretation  of  dimensions. 
Because  this  process  is  as  much  an  art  as  a  science,  the  researcher  must  resist  the  temptation  to 
allow  personal  perception  to  affect  the  qualitative  dimensionality  of  the  perceived  dimensions. 
Given  the  level  of  researcher  input,  caution  must  be  taken  to  be  as  objective  as  possible  in  this 
critical,  yet  still  rudimentary,  area. 
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A  SIMPLIFIED  LOOK  AT  HOW  MDS  WORKS 

To  facilitate  a  better  understanding  of  tbe  basic  procedures  in  multidimensional  scaling,  we  first 
present  a  simple  example  to  illustrate  tbe  basic  concepts  underlying  MDS  and  tbe  procedure  by 
which  it  transforms  similarity  judgments  into  the  corresponding  spatial  positions.  We  will  follow 
the  three  basic  steps  described  previously. 

Gathering  Similarity  Judgments 

The  first  step  is  to  obtain  similarity  judgments  from  one  or  more  respondents.  Here  we  will  ask 
respondents  for  a  single  measure  of  similarity  for  each  pair  of  objects. 

Market  researchers  are  interested  in  understanding  consumers’  perceptions  of  six  ca  dy  bars 
that  are  currently  on  the  market  Instead  of  trying  to  gather  information  about  cons  mer  s  evalu¬ 
ations  of  the  candy  bars  on  a  number  of  attributes,  the  researchers  instead  gather  onl  rceptions  of 
overall  similarities  or  dissimilarities.  The  data  are  typically  gathered  by  having  respondents  give 
simple  global  responses  to  statements  such  as  these: 

•  Rate  the  similarity  of  products  A  and  B  on  a  10-point  scale. 

•  Product  A  is  more  similar  to  B  than  to  C. 

•  I  like  product  A  better  than  product  B. 

Creating  a  Perceptual  Map 

From  these  simple  responses,  a  perceptual  map  can  be  drawn  that  best  portrays  the  overall  pattern  of 
similarities  among  the  six  candy  bars.  We  illustrat  th  process  of  creating  a  perceptual  map  with 
the  data  from  a  single  respondent,  although  this  p  ocess  could  also  be  applied  to  multiple  respon¬ 
dents  or  to  the  aggregate  responses  of  a  group  of  consumers. 

The  data  are  gathered  by  first  creating  a  set  of  15  unique  pairs  of  the  six  candy  bars  (6x5  = 
2=15  pairs).  After  tasting  the  candy  bars,  the  respondent  is  asked  to  rank  the  15  candy  bar  pairs, 
where  a  rank  of  1  is  assigned  to  the  pair  of  candy  bars  that  is  most  similar  and  a  rank  of  15 
indicates  the  pair  that  is  least  alike  The  results  (rank  orders)  for  all  pairs  of  candy  bars  for  one 
respondent  are  shown  in  Table  1  This  respondent  thought  that  candy  bars  D  and  E  were  the  most 
similar,  candy  bars  A  and  B  were  the  next  most  similar,  and  so  forth  until  candy  bars  E  and  F  were 
the  least  similar. 

If  we  want  to  illustrate  the  similarity  among  candy  bars  graphically,  a  first  attempt  would  be 
to  draw  a  single  sim  larity  scale  and  fit  all  the  candy  bars  to  it  In  this  one-dimensional  portrayal  of 
similarity,  distanc  represents  similarity.  Thus,  objects  closer  together  on  the  scale  are  more  similar 
and  those  farther  away  less  similar.  The  objective  is  to  position  the  candy  bars  on  the  scale  so 
that  the  rank  orders  are  best  represented  (rank  order  of  1  is  closest,  rank  order  of  2  is  next  closest, 
and  so  orth). 


TABLE  1  Similarity  Data  (Rank  Orders)  for  Candy  Bar  Pairs 

Candy  Bar  A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

A 

2 

13 

4 

3 

8 

B 

— 

12 

6 

5 

7 

C 

— 

9 

10 

11 

D 

— 

1 

14 

E 

— 

15 

F 

— 

Note:  Lower  values  indicate  greater  similarity,  with  1  the  most  similar  pair  and 
15  the  least  similar  pair. 
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Let  us  try  to  see  how  we  would  place  some  of  the  objects.  Positioning  two  or  three  candy  bars 
is  fairly  simple.  The  first  real  test  comes  with  four  objects.  We  choose  candy  bars  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
Table  1  shows  that  the  rank  order  of  the  pairs  is  as  follows:  AB  <  AD  <  BD  <  CD  <  BC  <  AC  (each 
pair  of  letters  refers  to  the  distance  [similarity]  between  the  pair).  From  these  values,  we  must  place 
the  four  candy  bars  on  a  single  scale  so  that  the  most  similar  (AB)  are  the  closest  and  the  least  simi¬ 
lar  (AC)  are  the  farthest  apart  Figure  2a  contains  a  one-dimensional  perceptual  map  that  matches  the 
orders  of  pairs.  If  the  person  judging  the  similarity  between  the  candy  bars  had  been  thinking  of  a 
simple  rule  of  similarity  that  involved  only  one  attribute  (dimension),  such  as  amount  of  chocolate, 
then  all  the  pairs  could  be  placed  on  a  single  scale  that  reproduces  the  similarity  values. 

Although  a  one-dimensional  map  can  accommodate  four  objects,  the  task  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  as  the  number  of  objects  increases.  The  interested  reader  is  encouraged  to  attempt  this 
task  with  six  objects.  When  a  single  dimension  is  employed  with  the  six  objects,  he  actual  ordering 
varies  substantially  from  the  respondent’s  original  rank  orders. 

Because  one-dimensional  scaling  does  not  fit  the  data  well,  a  two  dimensional  solution  should 
be  attempted.  It  allows  for  another  scale  (dimension)  to  be  used  in  confi  uring  the  six  candy  bars. 

The  procedure  is  quite  tedious  to  attempt  by  hand.  The  two  d  mensional  solution  produced  by 
an  MDS  program  is  shown  in  Figure  2b.  This  configuration  matches  he  rank  orders  of  Table  1  exactly, 
supporting  the  notion  that  the  respondent  most  probably  use  two  dimensions  in  evaluating  the  candy 
bars.  The  conjecture  that  at  least  two  attributes  (dimension  )  were  considered  is  based  on  the  inability 
to  represent  the  respondent’s  perceptions  in  one  dime  sion.  However,  we  are  still  not  aware  of  what 
attributes  the  respondent  used  in  this  evaluation. 


(a)  One-Dimensional  Pen:  ptual  Map  of  Four  Observations 
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Interpreting  the  Axes 

Although  we  have  no  information  as  to  what  these  dimensions  are,  we  may  be  able  to  look  at  the 
relative  positions  of  the  candy  bars  and  infer  what  attribute(s)  the  dimensions  represent 

For  example,  suppose  that  candy  bars  A,  B,  and  F  were  a  form  of  combination  bar  (e.g., 
chocolate  and  peanuts,  chocolate  and  peanut  butter),  and  C,  D,  and  E  were  strictly  chocolate  bars. 
We  could  then  infer  that  the  horizontal  dimension  represents  the  type  of  candy  bar  (chocolate  versus 
combination).  When  we  look  at  the  position  of  the  candy  bars  on  the  vertical  dimension,  other 
attributes  may  emerge  as  the  descriptors  of  that  dimension  as  well. 

MDS  enables  researchers  to  understand  the  similarity  between  objects  (e.g.,  candy  bars)  b  ask¬ 
ing  only  for  overall  similarity  perceptions.  The  procedure  may  also  assist  in  determining  whi  h  attri¬ 
butes  actually  enter  into  the  perceptions  of  similarity.  Although  we  do  not  directly  incorporate  the 
attribute  evaluations  into  the  MDS  procedure,  we  can  use  them  in  subsequent  analyses  to  ssist  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  dimensions  and  the  impacts  each  attribute  has  on  the  relative  positions  of  he  candy  bars. 


COMPARING  MDS  TO  OTHER  INTERDEPENDENCE  TECHNIQUES 

Multidimensional  scaling  can  be  compared  to  the  other  interdependence  techniques  such  as  factor 
and  cluster  analysis  based  on  its  approach  to  defining  structure: 

•  Factor  analysis:  Defines  structure  by  grouping  variables  i  to  variates  that  represent  underlying 
dimensions  in  the  original  set  of  variables.  Variables  that  ighly  correlate  are  grouped  together. 

•  Cluster  analysis:  Defines  structure  by  grouping  ob  ects  according  to  their  profile  on  a  set  of  vari¬ 
ables  (the  cluster  variate)  in  which  objects  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  are  grouped  together. 

MDS  differs  from  factor  and  cluster  analysis  in  two  key  aspects:  (1)  a  solution  can  be  obtained  for 
each  individual  and  (2)  it  does  not  use  a  variate 

Individual  as  the  Unit  of  Analys 

In  MDS,  each  respondent  provides  evaluations  of  all  objects  being  considered,  so  that  a  solution  can  be 
obtained  for  each  individual  that  i  not  possible  in  cluster  analysis  or  factor  analysis.  As  such,  the  focus 
is  not  on  the  objects  themselves  but  instead  on  how  the  individual  perceives  the  objects.  The  structure 
being  defined  is  the  perceptu  1  dimensions  of  comparison  for  the  individual(s).  Once  the  perceptual 
dimensions  are  defined  the  relative  comparisons  among  objects  can  also  be  made. 

Lack  of  a  Variate 

Multidimen  ional  scaling,  unlike  the  other  multivariate  techniques,  does  not  use  a  variate.  Instead, 
the  variables  that  make  up  the  variate  (i.e.,  the  perceptual  dimensions  of  comparison)  are  inferred 
from  glo  al  measures  of  similarity  among  the  objects.  In  a  simple  analogy,  it  is  like  providing  the 
dependent  variable  (similarity  among  objects)  and  figuring  out  what  the  independent  variables  (per- 
c  ptual  dimensions)  must  be.  MDS  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  influence  of  the  researcher  by 
ot  requiring  the  specification  of  the  variables  to  be  used  in  comparing  objects,  as  was  required  in 
cluster  analysis.  It  also  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  researcher  is  not  really  sure  what  variables  the 
respondent  is  using  to  make  the  comparisons. 

A  DECISION  FRAMEWORK  FOR  PERCEPTUAL  MAPPING 

Perceptual  mapping  encompasses  a  wide  range  of  possible  methods,  including  MDS,  and  all  these  tech¬ 
niques  can  be  viewed  through  a  six-stage  model-building  process.  These  steps  represent  a  decision 
framework,  depicted  in  Figure  3  (stages  1-3)  and  Figure  5  (stages  4-6)  within  which  all  perceptual 
mapping  techniques  can  be  applied  and  the  results  evaluated. 
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STAGE  1:  OBJECTIVES  OF  MDS 

Perceptual  mapping,  and  MDS  in  particular,  is  most  appropriate  for  achieving  two  objectives: 

1.  An  exploratory  technique  to  identify  unrecognized  dimensions  affecting  behavior 

2.  A  means  of  obtaining  comparative  evaluations  of  objects  when  the  specific  bases  of  comparison 
are  unknown  or  undefined 

In  MDS,  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  the  attributes  of  comparison  for  the  respondent.  All  that  is 
required  is  to  specify  the  objects  and  make  sure  that  the  objects  share  a  common  basis  of  comparison. 
This  flexibility  makes  MDS  particularly  suited  to  image  and  positioning  studies  in  which  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  evaluation  may  be  too  global  or  too  emotional  and  affective  to  be  measured  by  conv  nt  onal 
scales.  MDS  methods  combine  the  positioning  of  objects  and  subjects  in  a  single  overall  map,  making 
the  relative  positions  of  objects  and  consumers  for  segmentation  analysis  much  more  dir  t 

Key  Decisions  in  Setting  Objectives 

The  strength  of  perceptual  mapping  is  its  ability  to  infer  dimensions  wit  ou  the  need  for  defined 
attributes.  The  flexibility  and  inferential  nature  of  MDS  places  a  g  a  er  responsibility  on  the 
researcher  to  correctly  define  the  analysis.  The  conceptual  as  well  as  pr  ctical  considerations  essen¬ 
tial  for  MDS  to  achieve  its  best  results  are  addressed  through  three  key  decisions: 

1.  Selecting  the  objects  that  will  be  evaluated 

2.  Deciding  whether  similarities  or  preferences  are  to  be  analyzed 

3.  Choosing  whether  the  analysis  will  be  performed  t  the  group  or  individual  level 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  AUL  RELEVANT  OBJECTS  TO  BE  EVALUATED  The  most  basic,  but  important, 
issue  in  perceptual  mapping  is  the  defining  of  th  objects  to  be  evaluated.  The  researcher  must  ensure 
that  all  relevant  firms,  products,  services,  oroth  r  objects  are  included,  because  perceptual  mapping  is  a 
technique  of  relative  positioning.  Releva  cy  is  determined  by  the  research  questions  to  be  addressed. 

For  example,  a  study  of  soft  drinks  must  include  both  sugar-based  and  sugar-free  soft  drinks, 
unless  the  research  question  expl  cidy  excludes  one  type  or  another.  Likewise,  a  study  of  soft  drinks 
would  not  include  liruit  juices. 

The  perceptual  maps  r  suiting  from  any  of  the  methods  can  be  greatly  influenced  by  either  the 
omission  of  objects  or  the  inclusion  of  inappropriate  ones  [6,  13].  If  irrelevant  or  noncomparable 
objects  are  included  the  researcher  is  forcing  the  technique  not  only  to  infer  the  perceptual  dimen¬ 
sions  that  distinguish  among  comparable  objects  but  also  to  infer  those  dimensions  that  distinguish 
among  noncomparable  objects  as  well.  This  task  is  beyond  the  scope  of  MDS  and  results  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  that  addre  ses  neither  question  well.  Likewise,  omitting  a  relevant  object  may  prevent  the  true 
depiction  of  the  perceptual  dimensions. 

SIMILARITIES  VERSUS  PREFERENCE  DATA  Having  selected  the  objects  for  study,  the 
researcher  must  next  select  the  basis  of  evaluation:  similarity  versus  preference.  To  this  point, 
we  discussed  perceptual  mapping  and  MDS  mainly  in  terms  of  similarity  judgments.  In  provid¬ 
ing  similarities  data,  the  respondent  does  not  apply  any  “good-bad”  aspects  of  evaluation  in  the 
comparison.  The  good-bad  assessment  is  done,  however,  within  preference  data,  which 
assumes  that  differing  combinations  of  perceived  attributes  are  valued  more  highly  than  other 
combinations. 

Both  bases  of  comparison  can  be  used  to  develop  perceptual  maps,  but  with  differing 
interpretations: 

•  Similarity-based  perceptual  maps  represent  attribute  similarities  and  perceptual  dimensions 
of  comparison  but  do  not  reflect  any  direct  insight  into  the  determinants  of  choice. 
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*  Preference-based  perceptual  maps  do  reflect  preferred  choices  but  may  not  correspond  in  any 
way  to  the  similarity-based  positions,  because  respondents  may  base  their  choices  on  entirely 
different  dimensions  or  criteria  from  those  on  which  they  base  comparisons. 

Without  any  optimal  base  for  evaluation,  the  decision  between  similarities  and  preference 
data  must  be  made  with  the  ultimate  research  question  in  mind,  because  they  are  fundamentally 
different  in  what  they  represent 

AGGREGATE  VERSUS  DISAGGREGATE  ANALYSIS  In  considering  similarities  or  preference  data, 
we  are  taking  respondent’s  perceptions  of  stimuli  and  creating  representations  (percep  ual  maps)  of 
stimulus  proximity  in  ^-dimensional  space  (where  the  number  of  dimensions  t  is  le  s  than  the  number 
of  stimuli).  At  issue,  however,  is  the  level  of  analysis  (individual  or  group)  a  which  the  data  is 
analyzed.  Each  approach  has  both  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Disaggregate  Analysis.  One  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  MDS  techniques  is  their  ability 
to  estimate  solutions  for  each  respondent,  a  method  known  as  a  disaggregate  analysis.  Here  the 
researcher  generates  perceptual  maps  on  a  subject-by-subject  basis  (producing  as  many  maps  as 
subjects).  The  advantage  is  the  representation  of  the  unique  elemen  s  of  each  respondent’s  perceptions. 
The  primary  disadvantage  is  that  the  researcher  must  identify  the  common  dimensions  of  the  perceptual 
maps  across  multiple  respondents. 

Aggregate  Analysis.  MDS  techniques  can  also  combine  respondents  and  create  a  single 
perceptual  map  through  an  aggregate  anaiy  is.  The  aggregation  may  take  place  either  before  or 
after  scaling  the  subjects’  data.  Three  ba  ic  pproaches  to  this  type  of  analysis  are  aggregating 
before  the  MDS  analysis,  aggregate  indi  idual  results,  and  INDSCAL. 

*  Aggregating  Before  the  MDS  Analysis  The  simplest  approach  is  for  the  researcher  to  find  the 

average  evaluations  for  all  r  spondents  and  then  obtain  a  single  solution  for  the  group  of  respon¬ 
dents  as  a  whole.  It  is  als  e  most  typical  type  of  aggregate  analysis.  To  identify  subgroups  of 

similar  respondents  and  their  unique  perceptual  maps,  the  researcher  may  cluster  analyze  the 
subjects’  responses  to  find  a  few  average  or  representative  subjects  and  then  develop  perceptual 
maps  for  the  cluster  s  average  respondent 

*  Aggregate  Individual  Results  Alternatively,  the  researcher  may  develop  maps  for 
each  indi  idual  and  cluster  the  maps  according  to  the  coordinates  of  the  stimuli  on  the 
maps.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  the  previous  approach  of  finding  average  evalu¬ 
ation  be  used  rather  than  clustering  the  individual  perceptual  maps  because  minor  rota¬ 
tions  of  essentially  the  same  map  can  cause  problems  in  creating  reasonable  clusters  by  the 
second  approach. 

INDSCAL:  A  Combination  Approach  A  specialized  form  of  aggregate  analysis  is  available 
with  INDSCAL  (individual  differences  scaling)  [2]  and  its  variants,  which  have  characteris¬ 
tics  of  both  disaggregate  and  aggregate  analyses.  An  INDSCAL  analysis  assumes  that  all 
individuals  share  a  common  or  group  space  (an  aggregate  solution)  but  that  the  respondents 
individually  weight  the  dimensions,  including  zero  weights,  when  totally  ignoring  a  dimen¬ 
sion.  The  analysis  proceeds  in  two  steps: 

1.  As  a  first  step,  INDSCAL  derives  the  perceptual  space  shared  by  all  individuals,  just  as 
do  other  aggregate  solutions. 

2.  However,  individuals  are  also  portrayed  in  a  special  group  space  map  where  each 
respondent’s  position  is  determined  by  the  respondent’s  weights  for  each  dimension. 
Respondents  positioned  closely  together  employ  similar  combinations  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions  from  the  common  group  space.  Moreover,  the  distance  of  the  individual  from 
the  origin  is  an  approximate  measure  of  the  proportion  of  variance  for  that  subject 
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accounted  for  by  the  solution.  Thus,  a  position  farth  r  from  the  origin  indicates  better 
fit.  Being  at  the  origin  means  “no  fit”  because  11  weights  are  zeros.  If  two  or  more 
subjects  or  groups  of  subjects  are  at  the  origin,  separate  group  spaces  need  to  be  con¬ 
figured  for  each  of  them. 

As  an  example,  let  us  assume  we  derived  a  two-dimensional  aggregate  solution  (see 
step  1).  INDSCAL  would  also  derive  w  ights  for  each  dimension,  which  would  allow  for 
each  respondent  to  be  portrayed  in  a  tw  -dimensional  graph  (see  Figure  4).  For  respondent  A, 
almost  all  of  the  solution  was  oriented  around  dimension  I,  whereas  the  opposite  is  seen  for 
respondent  C.  Respondents  B  and  D  have  a  balance  between  the  two  dimensions. 

We  also  determine  the  fit  for  each  respondent  given  the  respondent’s  distance  from  the 
origin.  Respondents  A  B,  and  C  are  relatively  similar  in  their  distance  from  the  origin,  indi¬ 
cating  comparable  fit  Respondent  D,  however,  has  a  substantially  lower  level  of  fit  given  its 
close  proximity  ot  e  origin. 

In  an  INDSCAL  analysis,  the  researcher  is  presented  with  not  only  an  overall  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  perceptual  map  but  also  the  degree  to  which  each  respondent  is  represented  by 
the  over  11  perceptual  map.  These  results  for  each  respondent  can  then  be  used  to  group 
respondents  and  even  identify  different  perceptual  maps  in  subsequent  analyses. 

Se  ecting  a  Disaggregate  Versus  Aggregate  Analysis.  The  choice  of  aggregate  or  disag- 
grega  e  analysis  is  based  on  the  study  objectives.  If  the  focus  is  on  an  understanding  of  the  overall 
va  uations  of  objects  and  the  dimensions  employed  in  those  evaluations,  an  aggregate  analysis  is 
he  most  suitable.  However,  if  the  objective  is  to  understand  variation  among  individuals,  particu¬ 
larly  as  a  prelude  to  segmentation  analysis,  then  a  disaggregate  approach  is  the  most  helpful. 

STAGE  2:  RESEARCH  DESIGN  OF  MDS 

Although  MDS  looks  quite  simple  computationally,  the  results,  as  with  other  multivariate  techniques, 
are  heavily  influenced  by  a  number  of  key  issues  that  must  be  resolved  before  the  research  can  proceed. 
We  cover  four  of  the  major  issues,  ranging  firm  discussions  of  research  design  (selecting  the  approach 
and  objects  or  stimuli  for  study)  to  specific  methodological  concerns  (metric  versus  nonmetric 
methods)  and  data  collection  methods. 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  1 


Objectives  of  MDS 

•  MDS  is  an  exploratory  technique  well  suited  for: 

•  Identifying  unrecognized  dimensions  used  by  respondents  in  making  comparisons  between 
objects  (brands,  products,  stores,  etc.) 

•  Providing  an  objective  basis  for  comparison  between  objects  based  on  these  dimensions 

•  Identifying  specific  attributes  that  may  correspond  to  these  dimensions 

•  An  MDS  solution  requires  identification  of  all  relevant  objects  (e.g.,  all  competing  br  nds  within 
a  product  category)  that  set  the  boundaries  for  the  research  question 

•  Respondents  provide  one  or  both  types  of  perceptions: 

•  Perceptual  distances  where  they  indicate  how  similar/dissimilar  objects  re  o  each  other,  or 

•  "Good-bad"  assessments  of  competing  objects  ( preference  comparisons)  hat  assist  in  identifying 
combinations  of  attributes  that  are  valued  highly 

•  MDS  can  be  performed  at  the  individual  or  group  level: 

•  Disaggregate  (individual)  analysis: 

•  Allows  for  construction  of  perceptual  maps  on  a  respondent-by-respondent  basis 

•  Assesses  variation  among  individuals 

•  Provides  a  basis  for  segmentation  analysis 

•  Aggregate  (group)  analysis: 

•  Creates  perceptual  maps  of  one  or  more  gr  up 

•  Helps  understand  overall  evaluations  of  objects  and/or  dimensions  employed  in  those 
evaluations 

•  Should  be  found  by  using  the  average  valuations  of  all  respondents  within  a  group 


Selection  of  Either  a  Decompositions!  (Attribute-Free)  or  Compositional 
(Attribute-Based)  Appr  a  h 

Perceptual  mapping  techniques  can  be  classified  into  one  of  two  types  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
responses  obtained  fro  the  individual  concerning  the  object: 

*  The  decompositional  method  measures  only  the  overall  impression  or  evaluation  of  an 
object  and  hen  attempts  to  derive  spatial  positions  in  multidimensional  space  that  reflect 
these  pe  ceptions.  This  technique  is  typically  associated  with  MDS. 

*  The  c  mpositional  method  is  an  alternative  approach  that  employs  several  of  the  multivariate 
techniques  already  discussed  that  are  used  in  forming  an  impression  or  evaluation  based  on  a 
combination  of  specific  attributes. 

Each  approach  has  advantages  and  disadvantages  that  we  address  in  the  following  sections.  Our  dis¬ 
cussion  here  centers  on  the  distinctions  between  the  two  approaches  and  then  we  focus  primarily  on 
the  decompositional  methods  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter. 

DECOMPOSITIONAL  OR  ATTRIBUTE-FREE  APPROACH  Commonly  associated  with  the 
techniques  of  MDS,  decompositional  methods  rely  on  global  or  overall  measures  of  similarity 
from  which  the  perceptual  maps  and  relative  positioning  of  objects  are  formed.  Because  of  the 
relatively  simple  task  presented  to  the  respondent,  decompositional  methods  have  two  distinct 
advantages: 

1.  They  require  only  that  respondents  give  their  overall  perceptions  of  objects.  Respondents  do 
not  have  to  detail  the  attributes  or  the  importance  of  each  attribute  used  in  the  evaluation. 

2.  Because  each  respondent  gives  a  full  assessment  of  similarities  among  all  objects,  perceptual 
maps  can  be  developed  for  individual  respondents  or  aggregated  to  form  a  composite  map. 
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Decompositional  methods  have  disadvantages  as  well,  primarily  related  to  the  inferences 
required  of  the  researcher  to  evaluate  the  perceptual  maps: 

1.  The  researcher  has  no  objective  basis  provided  by  the  respondent  on  which  to  identify  the 
basic  dimensions  used  to  evaluate  the  objects  (i.e.,  the  correspondence  of  perceptual  and 
objective  dimensions).  In  many  instances,  the  usefulness  to  managers  of  attribute-free  studies 
is  restricted  because  the  studies  provide  little  guidance  for  specific  action.  For  example,  the 
inability  to  develop  a  direct  link  between  actions  by  the  firm  (the  objective  dimension)  and 
market  positions  of  their  products  (the  perceptual  dimension)  many  times  diminishes  the 
value  of  perceptual  mapping. 

2.  Little  guidance,  other  than  generalized  guidelines  or  a  priori  beliefs,  is  available  to  det  rmine 
both  the  dimensionality  of  the  perceptual  map  and  the  representativeness  of  the  s  lution. 
Although  some  overall  measures  of  fit  are  available,  they  are  nonstatistical,  and  us  decisions 
about  the  final  solution  involve  substantial  researcher  judgment. 

Characterized  by  the  generalized  category  of  MDS  techniques,  a  wide  range  of  possible 
decompositional  techniques  is  available.  Selection  of  a  specific  method  re  u  res  decisions  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  respondent’s  input  (rating  versus  ranking),  whether  simila  ities  or  preferences  are 
obtained,  and  whether  individual  or  composite  perceptual  maps  are  de  iv  d.  Among  the  most  common 
multidimensional  scaling  programs  are  KYST,  MDSCAL,  PREFMAP,  MDPREF,  INDSCAL, 
ALSCAL,  MINISSA,  POLYCON,  and  MULTISCALE.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  programs  and 
sources  for  obtaining  them  are  available  [1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 1 1,  6, 17]. 

COMPOSITIONAL  OR  ATTRIBUTE-RASED  APPROACH  Compositional  methods  include  some  of 
the  more  traditional  multivariate  techniques  (e.g  di  c  iminant  analysis  or  factor  analysis),  as  well 
as  methods  specifically  designed  for  perceptual  mapping,  such  as  correspondence  analysis.  A  prin¬ 
ciple  common  to  all  of  these  methods,  howeve  is  the  assessment  of  similarity  in  which  a  defined 
set  of  attributes  is  considered  in  developing  t  e  similarity  between  objects.  The  various  techniques 
included  in  the  set  of  compositional  me  hods  can  be  grouped  into  one  of  three  basic  groups: 

1.  Graphical  or  post  hoc  approaches.  Included  in  this  set  are  analyses  such  as  semantic  differential 
plots  or  importance— pc rfo  mance  grids,  which  rely  on  researcher  judgment  and  univariate  or 
bivariate  representations  of  the  objects. 

2.  Conventional  multiv  riate  statistical  techniques.  These  techniques,  especially  factor  analysis 
and  discriminant  analysis,  are  particularly  useful  in  developing  a  dimensional  structure 
among  num  r  us  attributes  and  then  representing  objects  on  these  dimensions. 

3.  Specialized  perceptual  mapping  methods.  Notable  in  this  class  is  correspondence  analysis, 
develope  specifically  to  provide  perceptual  mapping  with  only  qualitative  or  nominally 
scaled  data  as  input 

Compositional  methods  in  general  have  two  distinct  advantages  stemming  from  their  defined 
attributes  used  in  comparison: 

•  First  is  the  explicit  description  of  the  dimensions  of  perceptual  space.  Because  the  respondent 
provides  detailed  evaluations  across  numerous  attributes  for  each  object  the  evaluative  criteria 
represented  by  the  dimensions  of  the  solution  are  much  easier  to  ascertain. 

•  Also,  these  methods  provide  a  direct  way  of  representing  both  attributes  and  objects  on  a  single 
map,  with  several  methods  providing  the  additional  positioning  of  respondent  groups.  This 
information  offers  unique  managerial  insight  into  the  competitive  marketplace. 

Yet  the  explicit  description  of  the  dimensions  of  comparison  also  has  disadvantages: 

•  The  similarity  between  objects  is  limited  to  only  the  attributes  rated  by  the  respondents. 
Omitting  salient  attributes  eliminates  the  opportunity  for  the  respondent  to  incorporate  them, 
which  would  be  available  if  a  single  overall  measure  were  provided. 
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•  The  researcher  must  assume  some  method  of  combining  these  attributes  to  represent  overall 
similarity,  and  the  chosen  method  may  not  represent  the  respondents’  thinking. 

•  The  data  collection  effort  is  substantial,  especially  as  the  number  of  choice  objects  increases. 

•  Results  are  not  typically  available  for  the  individual  respondent. 

Even  though  compositional  models  follow  the  concept  of  a  variate  depicted  in  many  of  the  other 
multivariate  techniques  we  have  discussed  in  other  sections  of  the  text,  they  represent  a  distinctly  differ¬ 
ent  approach,  with  advantages  and  disadvantages,  when  compared  to  the  decompositional  methods.  It  is 
a  choice  that  the  researcher  must  malm  based  on  the  research  objectives  of  each  particular  study. 

SELECTING  BETWEEN  COMPOSITIONAL  AND  DECOMPOSITIONAL  TECHNIQUES  Perceptual 
mapping  can  be  performed  with  both  compositional  and  decompositional  te  hniques,  but  each 
technique  has  specific  advantages  and  disadvantages  that  must  be  considered  view  of  the  research 
objectives: 

•  If  perceptual  mapping  is  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  either  of  the  two  basic  objectives  dis¬ 
cussed  earlier  (see  stage  1),  the  decompositional  or  attri  ute  free  approaches  are  the  most 
appropriate. 

•  If,  however,  the  research  objectives  shift  to  the  portray  1  among  objects  on  a  defined  set  of 
attributes,  then  the  compositional  techniques  becom  the  preferred  alternative. 

Our  discussion  of  compositional  methods  lu  trated  their  uses  and  application  along  with 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  researcher  must  always  remember  the  alternatives  that  are 
available  in  the  event  the  objectives  of  the  esearch  change.  Thus,  we  focus  here  on  the  decom¬ 
positional  approaches,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  correspondence  analysis,  a  widely  used  com¬ 
positional  technique  particularly  suited  to  perceptual  mapping.  As  such,  we  also  consider  as 
synonymous  the  terms  perceptual  mapping  and  multidimensional  scaling  unless  necessary  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  made. 

Objects:  Their  Number  and  Selection 

Before  undertaking  any  perceptual  mapping  study,  the  researcher  must  address  two  key  questions 
dealing  with  the  objects  being  evaluated.  These  questions  deal  with  issues  concerning  the  basic  task 
(i.e.,  ensuring  the  comparability  of  the  objects)  as  well  as  the  complexity  of  the  analysis  (i.e.,  the 
number  of  objec  s  being  evaluated). 

SELECTING  OBJECTS  The  key  question  when  selecting  objects  is:  Are  the  objects  really  compara¬ 
ble?  An  implicit  assumption  in  perceptual  mapping  is  that  common  characteristics,  either  objective  or 
per  eived,  are  present  and  may  be  used  by  the  respondent  for  evaluations.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that 
the  objects  being  compared  have  some  set  of  underlying  attributes  that  characterize  each  object  and 
form  the  basis  for  comparison  by  the  respondent.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  researcher  to  force  the 
respondent  to  make  comparisons  by  creating  pairs  of  noncomparable  objects.  Even  if  responses  are 
given  in  such  a  forced  situation,  their  usefulness  is  questionable. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  OBJECTS  A  second  issue  concerns  the  number  of  objects  to  be  evaluated. 
In  deciding  how  many  objects  to  include,  the  researcher  must  balance  two  desires:  a  smaller  number 
of  objects  to  ease  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  versus  the  required  number  of  objects  to 
obtain  a  stable  multidimensional  solution.  These  opposing  considerations  each  impose  limits  on  the 
analysis: 

•  A  suggested  guideline  for  stable  solutions  is  to  have  more  than  four  times  as  many  objects  as 
dimensions  desired  [8].  Thus,  at  least  five  objects  are  required  for  a  one-dimensional  perceptual 
map,  nine  objects  for  a  two-dimensional  solution,  and  so  on. 
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•  When  using  the  method  of  evaluating  pairs  of  objects  for  similarity,  the  respondent  must  make 
36  comparisons  of  the  nine  objects — a  substantial  task.  A  three-dimensional  solution  suggests 
at  least  13  objects  be  evaluated,  necessitating  the  evaluation  of  78  pairs  of  objects. 

Therefore,  a  trade-off  must  be  made  between  the  dimensionality  accommodated  by  the  objects  (and 
the  implied  number  of  underlying  dimensions  that  can  be  identified)  and  the  effort  required  on  the 
part  of  the  respondent 

The  number  of  objects  also  affects  the  determination  of  an  acceptable  level  of  fit.  Many  times 
the  estimate  of  fit  is  inflated  when  fewer  than  the  suggested  number  of  objects  are  present  for  a 
given  dimensionality.  Similar  to  the  overfitting  problem  we  found  in  regression,  falling  belo  the 
recommended  guidelines  of  at  least  four  objects  per  dimension  greatly  increases  the  chances  of  a 
misleading  solution. 

For  example,  an  empirical  study  demonstrated  that  when  seven  objects  ar  fit  to  three 
dimensions  with  random  similarity  values,  acceptable  stress  levels  and  apparen  ly  valid  percep¬ 
tual  maps  are  generated  more  than  50  percent  of  the  time.  If  the  seven  ob  ects  with  random 
similarities  were  fit  to  four  dimensions,  the  stress  values  decreased  to  zer  indicating  perfect  fit, 
in  half  the  cases  [12],  Yet  in  both  instances,  no  real  pattern  of  similar  ty  emerged  among  the 
objects. 

Thus,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  risks  associated  with  violating  the  guidelines  for  the  number  of 
objects  per  dimension  and  the  impact  this  has  on  both  the  measu  es  of  fit  and  the  validity  of  the 
resulting  perceptual  maps. 

Nonmetric  Versus  Metric  Methods 

The  original  MDS  programs  were  truly  nonmetric,  meaning  that  they  required  only  nonmetric 
input,  but  they  also  provided  only  nonmetric  rank-order)  output.  The  nonmetric  output,  however, 
limited  the  interpretability  of  the  perceptua  map.  Therefore,  all  MDS  programs  used  today  pro¬ 
duce  metric  output.  The  metric  multidimensional  positions  can  be  rotated  about  the  origin,  the 
origin  can  be  changed  by  adding  a  constant,  the  axes  can  be  flipped  (reflection),  or  the  entire 
solution  can  be  uniformly  stretched  or  compressed,  all  without  changing  the  relative  positions  of 
the  objects. 

Because  all  programs  today  produce  metric  output,  the  differences  in  the  approaches  are 
based  only  on  the  input  m  asures  of  similarity. 

•  Nonmetric  methods,  distinguished  by  the  nonmetric  input  typically  generated  by  rank-ordering 
pairs  of  objects,  are  more  flexible  in  that  they  do  not  assume  any  specific  type  of  relationship 
between  he  calculated  distance  and  the  similarity  measure.  However,  because  nonmetric 
methods  contain  less  information  for  creating  the  perceptual  map,  they  are  more  likely  to  result 
i  degenerate  or  suboptimal  solutions.  This  problem  arises  when  wide  variations  occur  in  the 
p  rceptual  maps  between  respondents  or  the  perceptions  between  objects  are  not  distinct  or 
well  defined. 

•  Metric  methods  assume  that  input  as  well  as  output  is  metric.  This  assumption  enables  us  to 
strengthen  the  relationship  between  the  final  output  dimensionality  and  the  input  data. 
Rather  than  assuming  that  only  the  ordered  relationships  are  preserved  in  the  input  data,  we 
can  assume  that  the  output  preserves  the  interval  and  ratio  qualities  of  the  input  data.  Even 
though  the  assumptions  underlying  metric  programs  are  more  difficult  to  support  conceptu¬ 
ally  in  many  cases,  the  results  of  nonmetric  and  metric  procedures  applied  to  the  same  data 
are  often  similar. 

Thus,  selection  of  the  input  data  type  must  consider  both  the  research  situation  (variations  of  per¬ 
ceptions  among  respondents  and  distinctiveness  of  objects)  and  the  preferred  mode  of  data 
collection. 
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Collection  of  Similarity  or  Preference  Data 

As  already  noted,  the  primary  distinction  among  MDS  programs  is  the  type  of  input  data  (metric 
versus  nonmetric)  and  whether  the  data  represent  similarities  or  preferences.  Here  we  address  issues 
associated  with  making  similarity-based  and  preference  judgments.  For  many  of  the  data  collection 
methods,  either  metric  (ratings)  or  nonmetric  (rankings)  data  may  be  collected.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  responses  are  limited  to  only  one  type  of  data. 

SIMILARITIES  DATA  When  collecting  similarities  data,  the  researcher  is  trying  to  determine  which 
items  are  the  most  similar  to  each  other  and  which  are  the  most  dissimilar.  The  terms  of  issimilarities 
and  similarities  often  are  used  interchangeably  to  represent  measurement  of  the  differ  nces  between 
objects.  Implicit  in  similarity  measurement  is  the  ability  to  compare  all  pairs  of  objects. 

If,  for  example,  all  pairs  of  objects  of  the  set  A,  B,  C  (i.e.,  AB,  AC,  BC)  re  rank-ordered,  then 
all  pairs  of  objects  can  also  be  compared.  Assume  that  the  pairs  were  ranked  AB  =  1,  AC  =  2,  and 
BC  =  3  (where  1  denotes  most  similar).  Clearly,  pair  AB  is  more  simi  ar  than  pair  AC,  pair  AB  is 
more  similar  than  pair  BC,  and  pair  AC  is  more  similar  than  pair  BC 

Several  procedures  are  commonly  used  to  obtain  respondents’  perceptions  of  the  similari¬ 
ties  among  stimuli.  Each  procedure  is  based  on  the  notion  that  the  relative  differences  between 
any  pair  of  stimuli  must  be  measured  so  that  the  rese  rch  r  can  determine  whether  the  pair  is 
more  or  less  similar  to  any  other  pair.  We  discuss  three  procedures  commonly  used  to  obtain 
respondents’  perceptions  of  similarities:  comparison  of  paired  objects,  confusion  data,  and 
derived  measures. 

Comparison  of  Paired  Objects.  By  ar  the  most  widely  used  method  of  obtaining  similarity 
judgments  is  that  of  paired  objects,  in  w  ich  the  respondent  is  asked  simply  to  rank  or  rate  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  all  pairs  of  objects.  If  we  ha  e  stimuli  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  we  could  rank  pairs  AB,  AC,  AD, 
AE,  BC,  BD,  BE,  CD,  CE,  and  DE  from  most  similar  to  least  similar. 

If,  for  example,  pair  AB  is  gi  en  the  rank  of  1,  we  would  assume  that  the  respondent  sees  that 
pair  as  containing  the  two  stim  li  that  are  the  most  similar,  in  contrast  to  all  other  pairs  (see  exam¬ 
ple  in  preceding  section). 

This  procedure  w  uld  provide  a  nonmetric  measure  of  similarity.  Metric  measures  of  similar¬ 
ity  would  involve  a  rating  of  similarity  (e.g.,  from  1  “very  similar”  to  10  “not  at  all  similar”).  Either 
form  (metric  or  nonmetric)  can  be  used  in  most  MDS  programs. 

Confusion  Data.  Measuring  similarity  by  pairing  (or  confusing)  stimulus  /  with  stimulus  J  is 
known  s  confusion  data.  Also  known  as  subjective  clustering,  a  typical  procedure  for  gathering 
these  data  when  the  number  of  objects  is  large  is  as  follows: 

Place  the  objects  whose  similarity  is  to  be  measured  on  small  cards,  either  descriptively  or 
with  pictures. 

•  The  respondent  is  asked  to  sort  the  cards  into  stacks  so  that  all  the  cards  in  a  stack  represent 
similar  candy  bars.  Some  researchers  tell  the  respondents  to  sort  into  a  fixed  number  of 
stacks;  others  say  to  sort  into  as  many  stacks  as  the  respondent  wants. 

•  The  data  from  each  respondent  is  then  aggregated  into  a  similarities  matrix  similar  to  a  cross¬ 
tabulation  table.  Each  cell  contains  the  number  of  times  each  pair  of  objects  was  included  in 
the  same  stack.  These  data  then  indicate  which  products  appeared  together  most  often  and  are 
therefore  considered  the  most  similar. 

Collecting  data  in  this  manner  allows  only  for  the  calculation  of  aggregate  similarity,  because  the 
responses  from  all  individuals  are  combined  to  obtain  the  similarities  matrix. 

Derived  Measures.  Similarity  based  on  scores  given  to  stimuli  by  respondents  are  known  as 
derived  measures.  The  researcher  defines  the  dimensions  (attributes)  and  the  respondent  rates 
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each  object  on  each  dimension.  From  these  ratings,  the  similarity  of  each  object  is  calculated  by 
such  methods  as  a  correlation  between  objects  or  some  form  of  index  of  agreement. 

For  example,  subjects  are  asked  to  evaluate  three  stimuli  (cherry,  strawberry,  and  lemon-lime 
soda)  on  a  number  of  attributes  (diet  versus  nondiet,  sweet  versus  tart,  and  light  tasting  versus  heavy 
tasting)  using  semantic  differential  scales.  The  responses  would  be  evaluated  for  each  respondent 
(e.g.,  correlation  or  index  of  agreement)  to  create  similarity  measures  between  the  objects. 

Three  important  assumptions  underlie  this  approach: 

1.  The  researcher  selects  the  appropriate  dimensions  to  measure. 

2.  The  scales  can  be  weighted  (either  equally  or  unequally)  to  achieve  the  similarities  data  for  a 
subject  or  group  of  subjects. 

3.  All  individuals  have  the  same  weights. 

Of  the  three  procedures  discussed,  the  derived  measure  is  the  least  desirable  i  meeting  the 
spirit  of  MDS — that  the  evaluation  of  objects  be  made  with  minimal  influence  by  the  researcher. 

PREFERENCES  DATA  Preference  implies  that  stimuli  should  be  judged  in  terms  of  dominance 
relationships;  that  is,  the  stimuli  are  ordered  in  terms  of  the  preference  or  ome  property.  It  enables 
the  researcher  to  make  direct  statements  of  which  is  the  more  prefer  d  object  (e.g.,  brand  A  is  pre¬ 
ferred  over  brand  C).  The  two  most  common  procedures  for  ob  ai  ing  preference  data  are  direct 
ranking  and  paired  comparisons. 

Direct  Ranking.  Each  respondent  ranks  the  objects  from  most  preferred  to  least  preferred. 
This  method  of  gathering  nonmetric  similarity  data  is  p  pular  because  it  is  easy  to  administer  for  a 
small  to  moderate  number  of  objects.  It  is  quite  sim  la  in  concept  to  the  subjective  clustering  pro¬ 
cedure  discussed  earlier,  only  in  this  case  each  obj  ct  must  be  given  a  unique  rank  (no  ties). 

Paired  Comparisons.  A  respondent  is  presented  with  all  possible  pairs  and  asked  to  indicate 
which  member  of  each  pair  is  preferred  Then,  overall  preference  is  based  on  the  total  number  of  times 
each  object  was  the  preferred  member  of  the  paired  comparison.  In  this  way,  the  researcher  gathers 
explicit  data  for  each  comparison.  This  approach  covers  all  possible  combinations  and  is  much  more 
detailed  than  just  the  direct  rankings.  The  principal  drawback  to  this  method  is  the  large  number  of  tasks 
involved  with  even  a  relatively  small  number  of  objects.  For  example,  10  objects  result  in  45  paired 
comparisons,  which  are  to  many  tasks  for  most  research  situations.  Note  that  paired  comparisons  are 
also  used  in  collecting  im  larity  data,  as  noted  in  the  example  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  but  there 
the  pairs  of  objects  a  e  ranked  or  rated  as  to  the  degree  of  similarity  between  the  two  objects  in  the  pair. 

PREFERENCE  DATA  VERSUS  SIMILARITY  DATA  Both  similarity  and  preference  data  provide  a 
basis  for  con  tructing  a  perceptual  map  that  can  depict  the  relative  positions  of  the  objects  across  the 
perceive  (inferred)  dimensions.  Selecting  between  the  two  approaches  lies  in  the  objectives  to  be 
achi  ed: 

•  Similarity-based  perceptual  maps  are  best  suited  to  understanding  the  attributes/dimensions 
that  describe  the  objects.  In  this  approach,  the  focus  is  on  characterizing  the  nature  of  each 
object  and  its  composition  relative  to  the  other  objects. 

•  Preference  data  enable  the  researcher  to  view  the  location  of  objects  on  a  perceptual  map  for 
which  distance  implies  differences  in  preference.  This  procedure  is  useful  because  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  perception  of  objects  in  a  preference  context  may  be  different  from  that  in  a  similarity 
context.  That  is,  a  particular  dimension  may  be  useful  in  describing  the  similarities  between 
two  objects  but  may  not  be  consequential  in  determining  preference. 

The  differing  bases  for  comparison  in  the  two  approaches  many  times  result  in  quite  different 
perceptual  maps.  Two  objects  could  be  perceived  as  different  in  a  similarity-based  map  but  be 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  2 


Research  Design  of  MDS 

•  Perceptual  maps  can  be  generated  through  decompositional  or  compositional  approaches: 

•  Decompositional  approaches  are  the  traditional  and  most  common  MDS  method,  requiring  only 
overall  comparisons  of  similarity  between  objects 

•  Compositional  approaches  are  used  when  the  research  objectives  involve  comparing  objects  on 
a  defined  set  of  attributes 

•  The  number  of  objects  to  be  evaluated  is  a  trade-off  between: 

•  A  small  number  of  objects  to  facilitate  the  respondents'  task 

•  Four  times  as  many  objects  as  dimensions  desired  (i.e.,  five  objects  for  one  imension,  nine 
objects  for  two  dimensions,  etc.)  to  obtain  a  stable  solution 


similar  in  a  preference-based  spatial  map,  resulting  in  two  quite  different  maps.  For  example,  two 
different  brands  of  candy  bars  could  be  far  apart  in  a  similarity  based  map  but,  with  equivalent  pref¬ 
erence,  be  positioned  close  to  each  other  on  a  preference  map  The  researcher  must  choose  the  map 
that  best  matches  the  objectives  of  the  analysis. 


STAGE  3:  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  MDS  ANALYSIS 

Multidimensional  scaling  has  no  restraining  assumptions  on  the  methodology,  type  of  data,  or  form 
of  the  relationships  among  the  variable  but  MDS  does  require  that  the  researcher  accept  three 
tenets  concerning  perception: 

1.  Variation  in  dimensionality  Respondents  may  vary  in  the  dimensionality  they  use  to  form 
their  perceptions  of  an  o  ject  (although  it  is  thought  that  most  people  judge  in  terms  of  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  characteristics  or  dimensions).  For  example,  some  might  evaluate  a  car  in 
terms  of  its  horsepower  and  appearance,  whereas  others  do  not  consider  these  factors  at  all  but 
instead  assess  it  in  terms  of  cost  and  interior  comfort. 

2.  Variation  n  mportance.  Respondents  need  not  attach  the  same  level  of  importance  to  a 
dimens  on  even  if  all  respondents  perceive  this  dimension.  For  example,  two  respondents 
perceive  a  soft  drink  in  terms  of  its  level  of  carbonation,  but  one  may  consider  this  dimension 
unimportant  whereas  the  other  may  consider  it  very  important 

3.  Variation  over  time.  Judgments  of  a  stimulus  in  terms  of  either  dimensions  or  levels  of  impor¬ 
tance  are  likely  to  change  over  time.  In  other  words,  one  may  not  expect  respondents  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  perceptions  for  long  periods  of  time. 

In  spite  of  the  differences  we  can  expect  between  individuals,  MDS  methods  can  repre¬ 
sent  perceptions  spatially  so  that  all  of  these  differences  across  individuals  are  accommodated. 
This  capability  enables  MDS  techniques  to  not  only  help  a  researcher  understand  each  separate 
individual  but  also  to  identify  the  shared  perceptions  and  evaluative  dimensions  within  the 
sample  of  respondents. 


STAGE  4:  DERIVING  THE  MDS  SOLUTION  AND  ASSESSING  OVERALL  FIT 

Today  the  basic  MDS  programs  available  in  the  major  statistical  programs  can  accommodate  the  dif¬ 
fering  types  of  input  data  and  types  of  spatial  representations,  as  well  as  the  varying  interpretational 
alternatives.  Our  objective  here  is  to  provide  an  overview  of  MDS  to  enable  a  ready  understanding  of 
the  differences  among  these  programs.  However,  as  with  other  multivariate  techniques,  development 
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in  both  application  and  knowledge  is  continual.  Thus,  we  refer  the  user  interested  in  specific  program 
applications  to  other  texts  devoted  solely  to  multidimensional  scaling  [8, 9, 10, 12, 15]. 

Determining  an  Object's  Position  in  the  Perceptual  Map 

The  first  task  of  stage  4  involves  the  positioning  of  objects  to  best  reflect  the  similarity  evaluations 
provided  by  the  respondents  (see  Figure  5).  Here  the  MDS  techniques  determine  the  optimal  loca¬ 
tions  for  each  object  in  a  specified  dimensionality.  The  solutions  for  each  dimensionality  (two 
dimensions,  three  dimensions,  etc.)  are  then  compared  to  select  a  final  solution  defining  the  number 
of  dimensions  and  each  object’s  relative  position  on  those  dimensions. 

CREATING  THE  PERCEPTUAL  MAP  MDS  programs  follow  a  common  three-step  process  for 
determining  the  optimal  positions  in  a  selected  dimensionality: 

1.  Select  an  initial  configuration  of  stimuli  (5*)  at  a  desired  initial  dimensi  na  ity  (t).  Various 
options  for  obtaining  the  initial  configuration  are  available.  The  two  most  widely  used  are 
configurations  either  applied  by  the  researcher  based  on  previous  data  or  generated  by  select¬ 
ing  pseudorandom  points  from  an  approximately  normal  multivariat  distribution. 

2.  Compute  the  distances  between  the  stimuli  points  and  comp  e  he  relationships  (observed 
versus  derived)  with  a  measure  of  fit.  Once  a  configur  ion  is  found,  the  interpoint 
distances  between  stimuli  (dy)  in  the  starting  configurations  are  compared  with  distance 
measures  (<£, )  derived  from  the  similarity  judgments  (Sy).  The  two  distance  measures  are 
then  compared  by  a  measure  of  fit,  typicall  measure  of  stress.  (Fit  measures  are 
discussed  in  a  later  section.) 

3.  If  the  measure  of  fit  does  not  meet  a  selected  predefined  stopping  value,  find  a  new  configura¬ 
tion  for  which  the  measure  of  fit  is  further  minimized.  The  program  determines  the  directions 
in  which  the  best  improvement  in  fit  c  n  be  obtained  and  then  moves  the  points  in  the  config¬ 
uration  in  those  directions  in  small  inc  ements. 

The  need  for  a  computer  program  versus  hand  calculations  becomes  apparent  as  the  number 
of  objects  and  dimensions  increases.  Let  us  look  at  a  typical  MDS  analysis  and  see  what  is  actually 
involved. 

With  10  products  to  be  e  aluated,  each  respondent  must  rank  all  45  possible  pairs  of  objects 
from  most  similar  (1)  to  le  st  similar  (45).  With  these  rank  orders,  we  proceed  to  attempt  to  define 
the  dimensionality  and  positions  of  each  object 

1.  First  assum  that  we  are  starting  with  a  two-dimensional  solution.  Although  we  could  define 
any  num  e  of  dimensions,  it  is  easiest  to  visualize  the  process  in  a  simple  two-dimensional 
situati  n. 

2.  P  ce  10  points  (representing  the  10  products)  randomly  on  a  sheet  of  graph  paper  (repre¬ 
senting  the  two  dimensions)  and  then  measure  the  distances  between  every  pair  of  points 
(45  distances). 

3.  Calculate  the  goodness-of-fit  of  the  solution  by  measuring  the  rank-order  agreement  between 
the  Euclidean  (straight-line)  distances  of  the  plotted  objects  and  the  original  45  ranks. 

4.  If  the  straight-line  distances  do  not  agree  with  the  original  ranks,  move  the  10  points  and  try 
again.  Continue  to  move  the  objects  until  you  get  a  satisfactory  fit  among  the  distances 
between  all  objects  and  the  ranks  indicating  similarity. 

5.  You  can  then  position  the  10  objects  in  three-dimensional  space  and  follow  the  same  process. 
If  the  fit  of  actual  distances  and  similarity  ranks  is  better,  then  the  three-dimensional  solution 
may  be  more  appropriate. 

As  you  can  see,  the  process  quickly  becomes  intractable  with  increases  in  the  number  of 
objects  and  dimensions.  Computers  execute  the  calculations  and  allow  for  a  more  accurate  and 
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detailed  solution.  The  program  calculates  the  best  solution  across  any  number  of  dimensions,  thus 
providing  a  basis  to  compare  the  various  solutions. 

The  primary  criterion  in  all  instances  for  finding  the  best  representation  of  the  data  is  preservation 
of  the  ordered  relationship  between  the  original  rank  data  and  the  derived  distances  between  points.  Any 
measure  of  fit  (e.g.,  stress)  is  simply  a  measure  of  how  well  (or  poorly)  the  ranks  based  on  the  distances 
on  the  map  agree  with  the  ranks  given  by  the  respondents. 

AVOIDING  DEGENERATE  SOLUTIONS  In  evaluating  a  perceptual  map,  the  researcher  should 
always  be  aware  of  degenerate  solutions.  Degenerate  solutions  are  derived  perceptual  maps  that 
are  not  accurate  representations  of  the  similarity  responses.  Most  often  they  are  caused  by  inconsis¬ 
tencies  in  the  data  or  an  inability  of  the  MDS  program  to  reach  a  stable  solution.  They  are  c  aracter- 
ized  most  often  by  either  a  circular  pattern,  in  which  all  objects  are  shown  to  be  equally  similar,  or 
a  clustered  solution,  in  which  the  objects  are  grouped  at  two  ends  of  a  single  dim  nsion.  In  both 
cases,  MDS  is  unable  to  differentiate  among  the  objects  for  some  reason.  The  re  earcher  should 
then  reexamine  the  research  design  to  see  where  the  inconsistencies  occur. 

Selecting  the  Dimensionality  of  the  Perceptual  Map 

As  seen  in  the  previous  section,  MDS  defines  the  optimal  perceptual  map  in  a  number  of  solutions  of 
varying  dimensionality.  With  these  solutions  in  hand,  the  objective  of  the  next  step  is  the  selection  of  a 
spatial  configuration  (perceptual  map)  in  a  specific  number  of  dimensions.  The  determination  of  how 
many  dimensions  are  actually  represented  in  the  data  is  g  nerally  reached  through  one  of  three 
approaches:  subjective  evaluation,  scree  plots  of  the  stre  s  measures,  or  an  overall  index  of  fit. 


SUBJECTIVE  EVALUATION  The  spatial  map  is  a  ood  starting  point  for  the  evaluation.  The  number 
of  maps  necessary  for  interpretation  depends  n  the  number  of  dimensions.  A  map  is  produced  for 
each  combination  of  dimensions.  One  objecti  e  of  the  researcher  should  be  to  obtain  die  best  fit  with 
the  smallest  possible  number  of  dimensions.  Interpretation  of  solutions  derived  in  more  than  three 
dimensions  is  extremely  difficult  and  usually  is  not  worth  the  improvement  in  fit  The  researcher  typi¬ 
cally  makes  a  subjective  evaluation  of  the  perceptual  maps  and  determines  whether  the  configuration 
looks  reasonable.  This  evaluation  s  important  because  at  a  later  stage  the  dimensions  will  need  to  be 
interpreted  and  explained. 


STRESS  MEASURES  A  second  approach  is  to  use  a  stress  measure,  which  indicates  the  proportion 
of  the  variance  of  the  disparities  (differences  in  distances  between  objects  on  the  perceptual  map  and 
the  similarity  judgments  of  the  respondents)  not  accounted  for  by  the  MDS  model.  This  measurement 
varies  according  to  the  type  of  program  and  the  data  being  analyzed.  Kruskal’s  [1 1]  stress  is  the  most 
commonly  ed  measure  for  determining  a  model’s  goodness-of-fit.  It  is  defined  by: 


Stress  = 


(djj-  4)2 
(dU  -dijf 


where 

d  =  average  distance(2dy/n)  on  the  map 
dij  =  derived  distance  from  the  perceptual  map 
dtj  =  original  distance  based  on  similarity  judgments 

The  stress  value  becomes  smaller  as  the  derived  approaches  the  original  dy.  Stress  is  minimized 
when  the  objects  are  placed  in  a  configuration  so  that  the  distances  between  the  objects  best  match 
the  original  distances. 
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A  problem  found  in  using  slress,  however,  is  analogous  to  that  of/?2  in  multiple  regression  in  that 
stress  always  improves  with  increased  dimensions.  (Remember  that/?2  always  increases  with  additional 
variables.)  A  trade-off  must  then  be  made  between  the  fit  of  the  solution  and  the  number  of  dimensions. 
As  was  done  for  the  extraction  of  factors  in  factor  analysis,  we  can  plot  the  stress  value  against  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dimensions  to  determine  the  best  number  of  dimensions  to  utilize  in  the  analysis  [12], 

For  example,  in  the  scree  plot  in  Figure  6,  the  elbow  indicates  substantial  improvement  in  the 
goodness-of-fit  when  the  number  of  dimensions  is  increased  from  1  to  2.  Therefore,  the  best  fit  is 
obtained  with  a  relatively  low  number  of  dimensions  (two). 

INDEX  OF  FIT  A  squared  correlation  index  is  sometimes  used  as  an  index  of  f  t.  It  can  be 
interpreted  as  indicating  the  proportion  of  variance  of  the  disparities  accounted  for  by  the  MDS 
procedure.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  measure  of  how  well  the  raw  data  fit  the  MDS  model. 

The  R2  measure  in  multidimensional  scaling  represents  essential  the  same  measure  of 
variance  as  it  does  in  other  multivariate  techniques.  Therefore,  it  is  pos  ible  to  use  similar  measure¬ 
ment  criteria.  That  is,  measures  of  .60  or  better  are  considered  acceptab  e.  Of  course,  the  higher  the 
R2,  the  better  the  fit 

Incorporating  Preferences  into  MDS 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  concentrated  on  developing  perceptual  maps  based  on  similarity  judgments. 
However,  perceptual  maps  can  also  be  derived  from  pr  ferences.  The  objective  is  to  determine  the 
preferred  mix  of  characteristics  for  a  set  of  stimuli  that  predicts  preference,  given  a  set  configuration 
of  objects  [7,  8].  In  doing  so,  a  joint  space  is  d  veloped  portraying  both  the  objects  (stimuli)  and  the 
subjects  (ideal  points).  A  critical  assumptio  is  the  homogeneity  of  perception  across  individuals  for 
the  set  of  objects.  This  homogeneity  enables  all  differences  to  be  attributed  to  preferences,  not 
perceptual  differences. 

IDEAL  POINTS  The  term  ideal  point  has  been  misunderstood  or  misleading  at  times.  We  can 
assume  that  if  we  locate  (on  the  derived  perceptual  map)  the  point  that  represents  the  most 
preferred  combination  of  perceived  attributes,  we  have  identified  the  position  of  an  ideal  object. 
Equally,  we  can  assume  that  the  position  of  this  ideal  point  (relative  to  the  other  products  on  the 
derived  perceptu  1  map)  defines  relative  preferences  so  that  products  farther  from  the  ideal 
should  be  less  preferred.  Thus,  an  ideal  point  is  positioned  so  that  the  distance  from  the  ideal 
conveys  change  in  preference. 


Number  of  Dimensions 
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Consider,  for  example.  Figure  7.  When  preference  data  on  the  six  candy  bars  (A  to  F)  were 
obtained  from  a  respondent,  their  ideal  point  (indicated  by  the  dot)  was  positioned  so  that  increas¬ 
ing  the  distance  from  it  indicated  declining  preference.  Based  on  this  perceptual  map,  this  respon¬ 
dent’s  preference  order  is  C,  F,  D,  E,  A,  B  To  imply  that  the  ideal  candy  bar  is  exactly  at  that  point 
or  even  beyond  (in  the  direction  shown  by  the  dashed  line  from  the  origin)  can  be  misleading.  The 
ideal  point  simply  defines  the  ordered  preference  relationship  (most  preferred  to  least  preferred) 
among  the  set  of  six  candy  bars  for  that  respondent 

Although  ideal  points  individually  may  not  offer  much  insight  clusters  of  them  can  be  useful  in 
defining  segments.  Many  re  pondents  with  ideal  points  in  the  same  general  area  represent  potential 
market  segments  of  perso  s  with  similar  preferences,  as  indicated  in  Figure  8. 

DETERMINING  ID  A  POINTS  Two  approaches  generally  work  to  determine  ideal  points:  explicit 
and  implicit  e  imation.  The  primary  difference  between  the  two  approaches  is  the  type  of  evaluative 
response  requested  of  the  respondent  We  discuss  each  approach  in  the  following  sections. 

Explicit  Estimation.  Explicit  estimation  proceeds  from  the  direct  responses  of  subjects,  typically 
aski  g  the  subject  to  rate  a  hypothetical  ideal  on  the  same  attributes  on  which  the  other  stimuli  are  rated. 
A  tentatively,  the  respondent  is  asked  to  include  among  the  stimuli  used  to  gather  similarities  data  a 
hypothetical  ideal  stimulus  (e.g.,  brand,  image). 

When  asking  respondents  to  conceptualize  an  ideal  of  anything,  we  typically  run  into  problems. 
Often  the  respondent  conceptualizes  the  ideal  at  the  extremes  of  the  explicit  ratings  used  or  as  being 
similar  to  the  most  preferred  product  from  among  those  with  which  the  respondent  has  had  experience. 
Also,  the  respondent  must  think  in  terms  not  of  similarities  but  of  preferences,  which  is  often  difficult 
with  relatively  unknown  objects.  Often  these  perceptual  problems  lead  the  researcher  to  use  implicit 
ideal  point  estimation. 

Implicit  Estimation.  Several  procedures  for  implicitly  positioning  ideal  points  are  described 
in  the  following  section.  The  basic  assumption  underlying  most  procedures  is  that  derived  measures 
of  ideal  points’  spatial  positions  are  maximally  consistent  with  individual  respondents’  preferences. 


Srinivasan  and  Schocker  [18]  assume  that  the  ideal  point  for  all  pairs  of  stimuli  is  determined  so  that 
it  violates  with  least  harm  the  constrain  that  it  be  closer  to  the  most  preferred  in  each  pair  than  it  is 
to  the  least  preferred. 

Summary.  In  summary,  ideal  point  estimation  can  be  approached  in  many  ways,  and  no  single 
method  has  been  demonstrated  as  best  in  all  cases.  The  choice  depends  on  the  researcher’s  skills  and 
the  MDS  procedure  selected 

IMPLICIT  POSITIONING  OF  THE  IDEAL  POINT  Implicit  positioning  of  the  ideal  point  horn  preference 
data  can  be  accomplished  through  either  an  internal  or  an  external  analysis: 

•  Interna  an  lysis  of  preference  data  refers  to  the  development  of  a  spatial  map  shared  by  both 

stimuli  and  subject  points  (or  vectors)  solely  from  the  preference  data. 

•  Ext  mal  analysis  of  preference  uses  a  prespecified  configuration  of  objects  and  then  attempts 
o  place  the  ideal  points  within  this  perceptual  map. 

Each  approach  has  advantages  and  disadvantages,  which  are  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 

Internal  Analysis.  Internal  analyses  must  make  certain  assumptions  in  deriving  a  combined  per¬ 
ceptual  map  of  stimuli  and  ideal  points.  The  objects’  positions  are  calculated  based  on  unfolding  prefer¬ 
ence  data  for  each  individual  The  results  reflect  perceptual  dimensions  that  are  stretched  and  weighted 
to  predict  preference.  One  characteristic  of  internal  estimation  methods  is  that  they  typically  employ  a 
vector  representation  of  the  ideal  point  (see  the  following  section  for  a  discussion  of  vector  versus  point 
representations),  whereas  external  models  can  estimate  either  vector  or  point  representations. 

As  an  example  of  this  approach,  MDPREF  [3]  or  MDSCAL  [11],  two  of  the  more  widely 
used  programs,  enable  the  user  to  find  configurations  of  stimuli  and  ideal  points.  In  doing  so,  the 
researcher  must  assume  the  following: 

1.  No  difference  between  respondents 

2.  Separate  configurations  for  each  respondent 

3.  A  single  configuration  with  individual  ideal  points 
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By  gathering  preference  data,  the  researcher  can  represent  both  stimuli  and  respondents  on  a  single 
perceptual  map. 

External  Analysis.  External  analysis  of  preference  data  refers  to  fitting  ideal  points  (based  on 
preference  data)  to  stimulus  space  developed  from  similarities  data  obtained  from  the  same  sub¬ 
jects.  For  example,  we  might  scale  similarities  data  individually,  examine  the  individual  maps  for 
commonality  of  perception,  and  then  scale  the  preference  data  for  any  group  identified  in  this  fash¬ 
ion.  If  this  procedure  is  followed,  the  researcher  must  gather  both  preference  and  similarities  data  to 
achieve  external  analysis. 

PREFMAP  [4]  was  developed  solely  to  perform  external  analysis  of  preference  data.  Be  ause 
the  similarity  matrix  defines  the  objects  in  the  perceptual  map,  the  researcher  can  now  def  ne  both 
attribute  descriptors  (assuming  that  the  perceptual  space  is  the  same  as  the  evaluative  dim  nsions) 
and  ideal  points  for  individuals.  PREFMAP  provides  estimates  for  a  number  of  diff  rent  types  of 
ideal  points,  each  based  on  different  assumptions  as  to  the  nature  of  preferences  (  g ,  ector  versus 
point  representations,  or  equal  versus  differential  dimension  weights). 

Choosing  Between  Internal  and  External  Analysis.  It  is  generally  ccepted  [8,  9,  15]  that 
external  analysis  is  clearly  preferable  to  internal  analysis.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  computa¬ 
tional  difficulties  with  internal  analysis  procedures  and  on  the  confounding  of  differences  in  prefer¬ 
ence  with  differences  in  perception.  In  addition,  the  saliencies  of  perceived  dimensions  may  change 
as  one  moves  from  perceptual  space  (Are  the  stimuli  simila  or  dissimilar?)  to  evaluative  space 
(Which  stimulus  is  preferred?). 

We  discuss  the  procedure  of  external  estimation  in  our  example  of  perceptual  mapping  with 
MDS  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

POINT  VERSUS  VECTOR  REPRESENTATIONS  Th  discussion  of  perceptual  mapping  of  preference 
data  emphasized  an  ideal  point  that  portrays  th  relationship  of  an  individual’s  preference  ordering 
for  a  set  of  stimuli.  The  previous  section  d  scussed  the  issues  relating  to  the  type  of  data  and  analy¬ 
sis  used  in  estimating  and  placing  the  deal  point  The  remaining  issue  focuses  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  other  objects  in  the  perceptual  map  relate  to  the  ideal  point  to  reflect  preference.  The  two 
approaches  (point  versus  vector  epresentation)  are  discussed  next. 

Point  Representation.  The  most  easily  understood  method  of  portraying  the  ideal  point  is  to 
use  the  straight-line  (Euclidean)  distance  measure  of  preference  ordering  from  the  ideal  point  to  all 
the  points  representing  the  objects.  We  are  assuming  that  the  direction  of  distance  from  the  ideal 
point  is  not  critical  nly  the  relative  distance. 

An  example  shown  in  Figure  9.  Here,  the  ideal  point  as  positioned  indicates  that  the  most 
preferred  obj  c  is  E,  followed  by  C,  then  B,  D,  and  finally  A.  The  ordering  of  preference  is  directly 
related  to  th  distance  from  the  ideal  point. 

ector  Representation.  The  ideal  point  can  also  be  shown  as  a  vector.  To  calculate  the  pref- 
erenc  s  in  this  approach,  perpendicular  lines  (also  known  as  projections)  are  drawn  from  the 
objects  to  the  vector.  Preference  increases  in  the  direction  the  vector  is  pointing.  The  preferences 
an  be  read  directly  from  the  order  of  the  projections. 

Figure  10  illustrates  the  vector  approach  for  two  subjects  with  the  same  set  of  stimuli  posi¬ 
tions.  For  subject  1,  the  vector  has  the  direction  of  lower  preference  in  the  bottom  left-hand  comer 
to  higher  preference  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer.  When  the  projection  for  each  object  is  made, 
the  preference  order  (highest  to  lowest)  is  A,  B,  C,  E,  and  D.  However,  the  same  objects  have  a 
quite  different  preference  order  for  subject  2.  For  subject  2  the  preference  order  ranges  from  the 
most  preferred,  E,  to  the  least  preferred,  C.  In  this  manner,  a  separate  vector  can  represent  each 
subject 

The  vector  approach  does  not  provide  a  single  ideal  point  but  it  is  assumed  that  the  ideal  point 
is  at  an  infinite  distance  outward  on  the  vector. 
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Preference  order  (highest  to  lowest):  E  C>B>D>A 
(a)  Object  (i?)  Ideal  Point 

FIGURE  9  Point  Representation  of  an  Ideal  Point 


Although  either  the  point  or  vecto  r  presentations  can  indicate  what  combinations  of 
attributes  are  more  preferred,  these  observations  are  often  not  borne  out  by  further  experimenta¬ 
tion.  For  example,  Raymond  [14]  cit  s  an  example  in  which  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  peo¬ 
ple  would  prefer  brownies  on  the  basis  of  degree  of  moistness  and  chocolate  content.  When  the 
food  technicians  applied  this  es  It  in  the  laboratory,  they  found  that  their  brownies  made  to  the 
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experimental  specification  became  chocolate  milk.  One  cannot  always  assume  that  the  relation¬ 
ships  found  are  independent  or  linear,  or  that  they  hold  over  time,  as  noted  previously.  However, 
MDS  is  a  beginning  in  understanding  perceptions  and  choice  that  will  expand  considerably  as 
applications  extend  our  knowledge  of  both  the  methodology  and  human  perception. 


STAGE  5:  INTERPRETING  THE  MDS  RESULTS 

Once  the  perceptual  map  is  obtained,  the  two  approaches — compositional  and  decompositional — 
again  diverge  in  their  interpretation  of  the  results.  The  differences  in  interpretation  are  based  on  the 
amount  of  information  directly  provided  in  the  analysis  (e.g.,  the  attributes  incorporated  in  the  com¬ 
positional  analysis  versus  their  absence  in  the  decompositional  analysis)  and  the  generalizability  of 
the  results  to  the  actual  decision-making  process. 

•  For  compositional  methods,  the  perceptual  map  can  be  directly  interpreted  with  the  attri¬ 
butes  incorporated  in  the  analysis.  The  solution,  however,  must  be  vali  ated  against  other 
measures  of  perception,  because  the  positions  are  totally  defined  by  the  attributes  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  researcher.  For  example,  discriminant  analysis  results  might  be  applied  to  a 
new  set  of  objects  or  respondents,  assessing  the  ability  to  diff  rentiate  with  these  new 
observations. 

•  For  decompositional  methods,  the  most  important  issue  is  he  description  of  the  perceptual 
dimensions  and  their  correspondence  to  attributes.  Evalua  ions  of  similarity  or  preference  are 
done  without  regard  to  attributes,  thus  avoiding  a  specification  error  issue.  The  risk,  however, 
is  that  the  perceptual  dimensions  are  not  correctly  ranslated  in  that  the  dimensions  used  in  the 
evaluations  are  not  reflected  by  the  attributes  cho  en  for  their  interpretation.  Descriptive  tech¬ 
niques  to  label  the  dimensions,  as  well  as  to  integrate  preferences  (for  objects  and  attributes) 
with  the  similarity  judgments,  are  disc  ssed  later.  Again,  in  line  with  their  objectives,  the 
decompositional  methods  provide  an  initial  look  into  perceptions  from  which  more  formal¬ 
ized  perspectives  may  emerge. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  focuses  on  decompositional  methods,  primarily  the  various 
techniques  used  in  multidimensional  scaling.  A  notable  exception  is  the  discussion  of  a  composi¬ 
tional  approach — correspondence  analysis — that,  to  a  degree,  bridges  the  gap  between  the  two 
approaches  in  its  flexibili  d  methods  of  interpretation. 

Identifying  the  Dimensions 

As  discussed  in  elation  to  interpreting  factors  in  factor  analysis,  identifying  underlying  dimensions 
is  often  a  difficult  task.  Multidimensional  scaling  techniques  have  no  built-in  procedure  for  labeling 
the  dimensions.  The  researcher,  having  developed  the  maps  with  a  selected  dimensionality,  can 
adopt  e  ral  procedures,  either  subjective  or  objective. 

SUBJECTIVE  PROCEDURES  Interpretation  must  always  include  some  element  of  researcher  or 
espondent  judgment,  and  in  many  cases  this  level  of  judgment  proves  adequate  for  the  questions  at 
hand.  A  quite  simple,  yet  effective,  method  is  labeling  (by  visual  inspection)  the  dimensions  of  the 
perceptual  map  by  the  respondent.  Respondents  may  be  asked  to  interpret  the  dimensionality 
subjectively  by  inspecting  the  maps,  or  a  set  of  experts  may  evaluate  and  identify  the  dimensions. 
Although  it  makes  no  attempt  to  quantitatively  link  the  dimensions  to  attributes,  this  approach  may 
be  the  best  available  if  the  dimensions  are  believed  to  be  highly  intangible  or  affective  or  emotional 
in  content,  so  that  adequate  descriptors  cannot  be  devised. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  researcher  may  describe  the  dimensions  in  terms  of  known  (objec¬ 
tive)  characteristics.  In  this  way,  the  correspondence  is  made  between  objective  and  perceptual 
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dimensions  directly,  although  these  relationships  are  not  a  result  of  respondent  feedback  but  of  the 
researcher’s  judgment. 

OBJECTIVE  PROCEDURES  As  a  complement  to  the  subjective  procedures,  a  number  of  more 
formalized  methods  have  been  developed.  The  most  widely  used  method,  PROFIT  (PROperty 
FITting)  [1],  collects  attribute  ratings  for  each  object  and  then  finds  the  best  correspondence 
of  each  attribute  to  the  derived  perceptual  space.  The  attempt  is  to  identify  the  determinant 
attributes  in  the  similarity  judgments  made  by  individuals.  Measures  of  fit  are  given  for  each 
attribute,  as  well  as  their  correspondence  with  the  dimensions.  The  researcher  can  then  deter¬ 
mine  which  attributes  best  describe  the  perceptual  positions  and  are  illustrative  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  need  for  correspondence  between  the  attributes  and  the  def  n  d  dimensions 
diminishes  with  the  use  of  metric  output,  because  the  dimensions  can  be  rotated  freely  without 
any  changes  in  interpretation. 

SELECTING  BETWEEN  SUBJECTIVE  AND  OBJECTIVE  PROCEDURES  For  either  subjective  or 
objective  procedures,  the  researcher  must  remember  that  although  a  dimension  can  represent  a 
single  attribute,  it  usually  does  not.  A  more  common  procedur  is  to  collect  data  on  several  attri¬ 
butes,  associate  them  either  subjectively  or  empirically  w  th  the  dimensions  where  applicable, 
and  determine  labels  for  each  dimension  using  multipl  attributes,  similar  to  factor  analysis. 
Many  researchers  suggest  that  using  attribute  data  to  help  label  the  dimensions  is  the  best  alterna¬ 
tive.  The  problem,  however,  is  that  the  researche  may  not  include  all  the  important  attributes  in 
the  study.  Thus,  the  researcher  can  never  be  totally  assured  that  the  labels  represent  all  relevant 
attributes. 

Both  subjective  and  objective  procedures  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  labeling  the  axes.  This 
task  is  essential  because  the  dimensional  labels  are  required  for  further  interpretation  and  use  of 
the  results.  The  researcher  must  sele  t  the  type  of  procedure  that  best  suits  both  the  objectives 
of  the  research  and  the  available  information.  Thus,  the  researcher  must  plan  for  the  derivation 
of  the  dimensional  labels  as  well  as  the  estimation  of  the  perceptual  map. 


STAGE  6:  VALIDATING  THE  MDS  RESULTS 

Validation  in  M  S  is  as  important  as  in  any  other  multivariate  technique.  Because  of  the  highly 
inferential  na  ure  of  MDS,  this  effort  should  be  directed  toward  ensuring  the  generalizability  of  the 
results  bot  across  objects  and  to  the  population.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  following  discussion,  MDS 
presents  p  rticularly  problematic  issues  in  validation,  both  from  a  substantive  as  well  as  method- 
ologic  1  perspective. 

Issues  in  Validation 

Any  MDS  solution  must  deal  with  two  specific  issues  that  complicate  efforts  to  validate  the 
results: 

•  The  only  output  of  MDS  that  can  be  used  for  comparative  purposes  involves  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  objects.  Thus,  although  the  positions  can  be  compared,  the  underlying  dimensions 
have  no  basis  for  comparison.  If  the  positions  vary,  the  researcher  cannot  determine  whether 
the  objects  are  viewed  differently,  the  perceptual  dimensions  vary,  or  both. 

•  Systematic  methods  of  comparison  have  not  been  developed  and  integrated  into  the  statistical 
programs.  The  researcher  is  left  to  improvise  with  procedures  that  may  address  general 
concerns  but  are  not  specific  to  MDS  results. 

As  a  result,  researchers  must  strive  in  their  validation  efforts  to  maintain  comparability  between 
solutions  while  providing  an  empirical  basis  for  comparison. 
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Approaches  to  Validation 

Any  approach  to  validation  attempts  to  assess  generalizability  (e.g.,  similarity  across  different 
samples)  while  maintaining  comparability  for  comparison  purposes.  The  issues  discussed  in  the 
previous  section,  however,  make  these  requirements  difficult  for  any  MDS  solution.  Several 
approaches  for  validation  that  meet  each  requirement  to  some  degree  are  discussed  next. 

SPLIT-SAMPLE  ANALYSIS  The  most  direct  validation  approach  is  a  split-  or  multisample  compari¬ 
son,  in  which  either  the  original  sample  is  divided  or  a  new  sample  is  collected.  In  either  instance, 
the  researcher  must  then  find  a  means  of  comparing  the  results.  Most  often  the  comparison  between 
results  is  done  visually  or  with  a  simple  correlation  of  coordinates.  Some  matching  pr  g  ams 
are  available,  such  as  FMATCH  [16],  but  the  researcher  still  must  determine  how  man  of  the 
disparities  are  due  to  differences  in  object  perceptions,  differing  dimensions,  or  both. 

COMPARISON  OF  DECOMPOSITIONAL  VERSUS  COMPOSITIONAL  SOLUTIONS  Another 
approach  is  to  obtain  a  convergence  of  MDS  results  by  applying  both  decompositional  and 
compositional  methods  to  the  same  sample.  The  decompositional  method(  )  could  be  applied  first, 
along  with  interpretation  of  the  dimensions  to  identify  key  attributes  Th  n  one  or  more  composi¬ 
tional  methods,  particularly  correspondence  analysis,  could  be  applied  to  confirm  the  results.  The 
researcher  must  realize  that  this  is  not  true  validation  of  the  result  in  terms  of  generalizability,  but 
does  confirm  the  interpretation  of  the  dimension.  From  this  p  int,  validation  efforts  with  other 
samples  and  other  objects  could  be  undertaken  to  demonst  ate  generalizability  to  other  samples. 

OVERVIEW  OF  MULTIDIMENSIONAL  SCALING 

Multidimensional  scaling  represents  a  distin  tive  approach  to  multivariate  analysis  when  compared 
to  other  methods  in  this  text  Whereas  other  techniques  are  concerned  with  accurately  specifying  the 
attributes  comprising  independent  and/o  dependent  variables,  multidimensional  scaling  takes  a 
quite  different  approach.  It  gathers  only  global  or  holistic  measures  of  similarity  or  preference  and 
then  empirically  infers  the  dimensions  (both  character  and  number)  that  reflect  the  best  explanation 
of  an  individual’s  responses  either  separately  or  collectively.  In  this  approach,  the  variate  used  in 
many  other  techniques  becomes  the  perceptual  dimensions  inferred  from  the  analysis.  As  such,  the 
researcher  does  not  have  t  be  concerned  with  such  issues  as  specification  error,  multicollinearify. 
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Deriving  and  Validating  an  MDS  Solution 

•  Str  ss  measures  (lower  values  are  better)  represent  an  MDS  solution's  fit 

•  Researchers  can  identify  a  degenerate  MDS  solution  that  is  generally  problematic  by  looking  for: 

•  A  circular  pattern  of  objects  suggesting  that  all  objects  are  equally  similar,  or 

•  A  multidustered  solution  in  which  objects  are  grouped  at  two  ends  of  a  single  continuum 

•  The  appropriate  number  of  dimensions  for  a  perceptual  map  is  based  on: 

•  A  subjective  judgment  as  to  whether  a  solution  with  a  given  dimensionality  is  reasonable 

•  Use  of  a  scree  plot  to  identify  the  elbow  where  a  substantial  improvement  in  fit  occurs 

•  Use  of  R2  as  an  index  of  fit;  measures  of  .6  or  higher  are  considered  acceptable 

•  External  analysis,  such  as  is  performed  by  PREFMAP,  is  considered  preferable  in  generating  ideal 
points  relative  to  internal  analysis 

•  The  most  direct  validation  method  is  a  split-sample  approach 

•  Multiple  solutions  are  generated  by  either  splitting  the  original  sample  or  collecting  new  data 

•  Validity  is  indicated  when  the  multiple  solutions  match 
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or  statistical  characteristics  of  the  variables.  The  challenge  to  the  researcher,  however,  is  to  interpret 
the  variate;  without  a  valid  interpretation  the  primary  objectives  of  MDS  are  compromised. 

The  application  of  MDS  is  appropriate  when  the  objective  is  more  oriented  toward  understanding 
overall  preferences  or  perceptions  rather  than  detailed  perspectives  involving  individual  attributes.  One 
technique,  however,  combines  the  specificity  of  attribute-level  analysis  within  MDS-like  solutions. 
That  method,  correspondence  analysis,  is  discussed  in  the  following  section  where  the  similarities  and 
differences  with  traditional  MDS  techniques  are  highlighted. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  MDS 

To  demonstrate  the  use  of  MDS  techniques,  we  examine  data  gathered  in  a  series  of  i  t  views  by  com¬ 
pany  representatives  of  a  cross-section  of  potential  customers.  The  discussion  will  proceed  by  following 
the  six-step  process  described  earlier.  The  examples  discussed  here  are  comp  mented  by  the  composi¬ 
tional  technique  of  correspondence  analysis  (CA).  Readers  are  encouraged  to  review  that  technique  as 
well.  The  application  of  both  compositional  and  decompositional  techniques  enables  the  researcher  to 
gain  unique  insights  from  each  technique  while  also  establishing  a  b  sis  of  comparison  between  each 
method.  Data  sets  for  both  techniques  are  available  on  the  Web  at  www.pearsonhigheted.com/hair  or 
www.mvstats.com. 

Stage  1:  Objectives  of  MDS 

A  common  use  of  perceptual  mapping  is  to  expl  e  a  firm’s  image  and  competitiveness.  This 
includes  addressing  the  perceptions  of  a  set  f  firms  in  the  market  as  well  as  investigating  attri¬ 
butes  underlying  those  firms’  positions  In  ormation  regarding  preferences  among  potential 
customers  can  be  added  to  the  analy  is,  if  desired.  In  this  example,  HBAT  uses  perceptual 
mapping  techniques  to  identify  the  position  of  HBAT  in  a  perceptual  map  of  major  competitors 
in  the  market,  with  an  understanding  of  the  dimension  comparisons  used  by  potential  customers. 
It  then  analyzes  those  market  positions  to  identify  the  relevant  attributes  that  contribute  to 
HBAT’s  position,  as  well  as  those  of  its  competitors. 

Particular  interest  is  focused  on  assessing  the  dimensions  of  evaluation  that  may  be  too  sub¬ 
jective  or  affective  to  be  measured  by  conventional  scales.  Moreover,  the  intent  is  to  create  a  single 
overall  perceptual  m  p  by  combining  the  positioning  of  objects  and  subjects  and  making  the  relative 
positions  of  objects  and  consumers  for  segmentation  analysis  much  more  direct. 

In  achi  ving  these  objectives,  the  researcher  must  address  three  fundamental  issues  that 
dictate  th  asic  character  of  the  results:  (1)  the  objects  to  be  considered  for  comparison,  (2)  the  use 
of  similari  y  and/or  preference  data,  and  (3)  the  use  of  disaggregate  or  aggregate  analysis.  Each  of 
thes  i  ues  will  be  addressed  in  the  following  discussion. 

IDENTIFYING  OBJECTS  FOR  INCLUSION  A  critical  decision  for  any  perceptual  mapping  analysis  is 
he  selection  of  the  objects  to  be  compared.  Given  that  judgments  are  made  based  on  the  similarity  of 
one  object  to  another,  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  objects  can  have  a  marked  impact  For  example, 
excluding  a  firm  with  distinguishing  characteristics  unique  to  other  firms  may  help  reveal  firm-to-firm 
comparisons  or  even  dimensions  not  otherwise  detected.  Likewise,  the  exclusion  of  distinctive  or 
otherwise  relevant  firms  may  affect  the  results  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  our  example,  the  objects  of  study  are  HBAT  and  its  nine  major  competitors.  To  understand  the 
perceptions  of  these  competing  firms,  mid-level  executives  of  firms  representing  potential  customers 
are  surveyed  on  their  perceptions  of  HBAT  and  the  competing  firms.  The  resulting  perceptual  maps 
hopefully  portray  HBAT’s  positioning  in  the  marketplace. 

BASING  THE  ANALYSIS  ON  SIMILARITY  OR  PREFERENCE  DATA  The  choice  of  similarity  or 
preference  data  depends  on  the  basic  objectives  of  the  analysis.  Similarity  data  provide  the  most  direct 
comparison  of  objects  based  on  their  attributes,  whereas  preference  data  allow  for  a  direct  assessment 
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of  respondent  sentiment  toward  an  object  It  is  possible  through  use  of  multiple  techniques  to  combine 
the  two  types  of  data  if  both  are  gathered. 

For  this  analysis,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  gathering  similarity  for  use  in  the  MDS  tech¬ 
niques.  Preference  data  will  be  used  in  supplementary  analyses  to  assess  preference  ordering 
among  objects. 

USING  A  DISAGGREGATE  OR  AGGREGATE  ANALYSIS  The  final  decision  involves  whether  to 
use  aggregate  or  disaggregate  analyses  individually  or  in  common.  Aggregate  analyses  provides  for 
an  overall  perspective  on  the  entire  sample  in  a  single  analysis,  with  perceptual  maps  representing 
the  composite  perceptions  of  all  respondents.  Disaggregate  analyses  allow  for  an  indivi  u  lized 
analysis,  where  all  respondents  can  be  analyzed  separately  and  even  portrayed  with  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  perceptual  map.  It  is  also  possible  to  combine  these  two  types  of  analysis  such  at  results  for 
individuals  are  displayed  in  conjunction  with  the  aggregate  results. 

In  this  HBAT  example,  most  analyses  will  be  presented  at  the  aggregate  le  el,  although  in 
certain  instances  the  disaggregate  results  will  be  examined  to  provide  diagno  tic  information  about 
the  consistency  of  the  individual  results.  The  aggregate  results  more  clo  e  y  match  the  research 
objectives,  which  are  an  overall  portrayal  of  HBAT  versus  its  major  ompetitors.  If  subsequent 
research  were  to  focus  more  on  segmentation  or  targeting  issues  th  t  directly  involve  individuals, 
then  disaggregate  analyses  would  be  more  appropriate. 

Stage  2:  Research  Design  of  the  Perceptual  Mapping  Study 

With  the  objectives  defined  for  the  perceptual  mapping  analyses,  HBAT  researchers  must  next 
address  a  set  of  decisions  focusing  on  research  design  issues  that  define  the  methods  used  and  the 
specific  firms  to  be  studied.  By  doing  so,  they  also  define  the  types  of  data  that  need  to  be  collected 
to  perform  the  desired  analyses.  Each  of  th  se  i  sues  is  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

SELECTING  DECOMPOSITIONAL  OR  COMPOSITIONAL  METHODS  The  choice  between  decom- 
positional  (attribute-free)  or  compositional  (attribute-based)  methods  revolves  around  the  level  of 
specificity  the  researcher  desires  In  the  decompositional  approach,  the  respondent  provides  only 
overall  perceptions  or  ev  luations  in  order  to  provide  the  most  direct  measure  of  similarity. 
However,  the  researcher  is  left  with  little  objective  evidence  of  how  these  perceptions  are  formed  or 
upon  what  basis  they  re  made.  In  contract,  the  compositional  approach  provides  some  points  of 
references  (e.g.,  attr  butes)  when  assessing  similarities,  but  then  we  must  be  aware  of  the  potential 
problems  when  rel  vant  attributes  are  omitted. 

In  this  example,  a  combination  of  decompositional  and  compositional  techniques  is 
employed.  First,  a  traditional  MDS  technique  using  overall  measures  of  similarity  provides  a 
percept  al  map  of  HBAT  and  its  nine  competitors.  Then  analyses  incorporating  preference  data  into 
the  p  rceptual  maps,  as  well  as  methods  of  describing  the  dimensions  of  the  perceptual  map  in 
e  ms  of  firm  attributes,  are  provided  as  supplementary  analyses  available  on  the  Web  sites 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 

SELECTING  FIRMS  FOR  ANALYSIS  In  selecting  firms  for  analysis,  the  researcher  must  address 
two  issues.  First,  are  all  of  the  firms  comparable  and  relevant  for  the  objectives  of  this  study? 
Second,  is  the  number  of  firms  included  enough  to  portray  the  dimensionality  desired?  The  design 
of  the  research  to  address  each  issue  is  discussed  here. 

This  study  includes  nine  competitors,  plus  HBAT,  representing  all  the  major  firms  in  this  indus¬ 
try  and  collectively  having  more  than  85  percent  of  total  sales.  Moreover,  they  are  considered  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  of  the  potential  segments  existing  in  the  market.  All  of  the  remaining  firms  not  included 
in  the  analysis  are  considered  secondary  competitors  to  one  or  more  of  the  firms  already  included. 
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By  including  10  firms,  researchers  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  perceptual  maps  of  at  least  two 
dimensions  can  be  identified  and  portrayed.  Allbough  the  inclusion  of  this  many  firms  results  in  a  some¬ 
what  extensive  evaluation  task  on  the  part  of  respondents,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  include  this  set  of 
firms  to  provide  researchers  a  multidimensional  framework  representative  of  the  entire  industry  structure. 

NONMETRIC  VERSUS  METRIC  METHODS  The  choice  between  nonmetric  and  metric  methods  is 
based  jointly  on  the  type  of  analyses  to  be  performed  (e.g.,  compositional  versus  decompositional), 
as  well  as  the  actual  programs  to  be  used.  In  the  HBAT  study,  metric  methods  are  used.  The  multi¬ 
dimensional  scaling  analyses  are  performed  exclusively  with  metric  data  (similarities,  preferences, 
and  attribute  ratings).  Perceptual  mapping  with  nonmetric  data  can  be  performed  by  co  r  spondence 
analysis. 

DATA  COLLECTION  The  primary  decision  in  constructing  the  perceptual  m  p  is  whether  to  utilize 
similarities  or  preferences.  To  make  this  decision,  the  researcher  must  understand  the  research  objec¬ 
tives:  Does  the  analysis  focus  on  understanding  how  the  objects  compare  on  the  antecedents  of  choice 
(i.e.,  similarities  based  on  attributes  of  the  objects)  or  on  the  outcomes  of  choice  (i.e.,  preferences)?  In 
selecting  one  approach,  the  analyst  must  then  infer  the  other  through  additional  analysis.  For  example, 
if  similarities  are  chosen  as  the  input  data,  the  researcher  is  still  unsure  as  to  what  choices  would  be 
made  in  any  type  of  decision.  Likewise,  if  preferences  are  a  alyzed,  the  researcher  has  no  direct  basis 
for  understanding  the  determinants  of  choice  unless  additional  analysis  is  performed. 

The  HBAT  study  is  composed  of  in-dep  h  interviews  with  18  mid-level  management 
personnel  from  different  firms.  From  the  research  objectives,  the  primary  goal  is  to  understand  the 
similarities  of  firms  based  on  firms’  attribut  s.  Thus,  focus  is  placed  on  similarity  data  for  use  in 
the  multidimensional  scaling  analysis  and  nonmetric  attribute  ratings  for  the  correspondence 
analysis.  In  the  course  of  the  interviews,  however,  additional  types  of  data  were  collected  for  use  in 
supplementary  MDS  analyses,  including  attribute  ratings  of  firms  and  preferences  for  each  firm. 

Similarity  Data.  The  star  ing  point  for  data  collection  for  the  MDS  analysis  was  obtaining 
the  perceptions  of  the  respond  nts  concerning  the  similarity  or  dissimilarity  of  HBAT  and  nine 
competing  firms  in  the  ma  ket. 

Similarity  judgm  nts  were  made  with  the  comparison-of-paired-objects  approach.  The  45 
pairs  of  firms  [(10  X  9)/2]  were  presented  to  the  respondents,  who  indicated  how  similar  each 
was  on  a  9-poin  scale,  with  1  being  “not  at  all  similar”  and  9  being  “very  similar.”  The  results 
are  tabulated  fo  each  respondent  in  a  lower  triangular  matrix  (see  the  HBAT_MDS  data  set  for 
specific  x  mple).  Note  that  the  use  of  larger  values  indicating  greater  similarity  was  done  to 
ease  the  burden  on  the  respondents.  But  the  values  will  need  to  be  “reversed”  during  analysis, 
because  increasing  values  for  the  similarity  ratings  indicate  greater  similarity,  the  opposite  of  a 
dis  ance  measure  of  similarity  that  is  used  in  the  MDS  techniques. 

Attribute  Ratings.  In  addition  to  the  similarity  judgments,  ratings  of  each  firm  on  a  series  of 
attributes  were  obtained  to  provide  some  objective  means  of  describing  the  dimensions  identified  in 
the  perceptual  maps.  These  ratings  would  be  used  in  the  supplementary  MDS  techniques  to  assist  in 
interpreting  the  dimensions  of  the  perceptual  map. 

For  the  metric  ratings  used  in  MDS,  each  firm  was  rated  on  a  set  of  attributes  using  a  6-point 
scale,  ranging  from  Low  (1)  to  High  (6).  The  ratings  indicate  the  extent  to  which  each  attribute  is 
descriptive  of  a  firm.  The  attributes  include  8  of  the  10  attributes  an  exploratory  factor  analysis  iden¬ 
tifies  as  composing  the  four  factors:  X6,  Product  Quality;  X8,  Technical  Support;  Xl0,  Advertising; 
*12,  Salesforce  Image;  X13,  Competitive  Pricing;  X14,  Warranty  &  Claims;  Xjg,  Order  &  Billing; 
and  X18,  Delivery  Speed.  Two  of  the  attributes  from  the  original  set  of  10  were  eliminated  in  this 
analysis.  First,  X7,  relating  to  E-Commerce,  was  not  used  because  about  one-half  of  the  firms  did 
not  have  an  e-commerce  presence.  Also,  X9,  Complaint  Resolution,  which  is  largely  experience- 
based,  was  also  omitted  because  evaluation  by  noncustomeis  was  difficult  for  the  respondents. 
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Preference  Evaluations.  The  final  type  of  data  assessed  the  preferences  of  each  respondent 
in  a  specific  choice  context.  These  data  are  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  perceptual  maps 
derived  in  multidimensional  scaling  to  provide  insight  into  the  correspondence  of  similarity  and 
preference  judgments  through  a  set  of  supplementary  analyses. 

Respondents  ranked  the  firms  in  order  of  preference  for  a  “typical”  buying  situation. 
Although  choice  criteria  may  vary  given  the  type  of  buying  context  (e.g.,  straight  rebuy  versus  new 
purchase),  respondents  were  asked  to  provide  an  overall  preference  for  each  firm.  The  respondents 
indicated  preferences  with  a  simple  ordinal  ranking  of  firms,  where  they  identified  most  preferred 
(rank  order  =  1),  the  next  most  preferred  (rank  order  =  2),  and  so  on,  until  all  10  firms  were  ranked. 

Stage  3:  Assumptions  in  MDS 

The  assumptions  of  MDS  deal  primarily  with  the  comparability  and  representati  ness  of  the 
objects  being  evaluated  and  the  respondents.  The  techniques  themselves  place  few  imitations  on 
the  data,  but  their  success  is  based  on  several  characteristics  of  the  data. 

With  regard  to  the  sample,  the  sampling  plan  emphasized  obtaining  r  presentative  sample 
of  I  MAT  customers.  Moreover,  care  was  taken  to  obtain  respondents  of  comparable  position  and 
market  knowledge.  Because  HBAT  and  the  other  firms  serve  a  fairly  dis  inct  market,  all  the  firms 
evaluated  in  the  perceptual  mapping  should  be  known,  ensuring  that  positioning  discrepancies  can 
be  attributed  to  perceptual  differences  among  respondents. 

Stage  4:  Deriving  MDS  Results  and  Assessing  Overall  Fit 

The  process  of  developing  a  perceptual  map  can  vary  markedly  in  terms  of  the  types  of  input  data  and 
associated  analyses  performed.  In  this  section,  we  i  st  discuss  the  process  of  developing  a  perceptual 
map  based  on  similarity  judgments.  Then,  with  the  perceptual  map  established,  we  discuss  the  sup¬ 
plementary  analyses  for  incorporating  prefer  nee  judgments  into  the  existing  perceptual  map. 

DEVELOPING  AND  ANALYZING  THE  PERCEPTUAL  MAP  The  estimation  of  the  perceptual  map 
starts  with  the  type  of  input  data  and  the  model  estimation  (aggregate  versus  disaggregate)  chosen. 
Methods  such  as  the  INDSCAL  2]  approach  are  flexible  in  that  they  can  produce  aggregate  results 
(i.e.,  a  single  perceptual  map  across  all  respondents)  but  also  provide  information  on  the  individual 
respondents  relating  to  th  c  nsistency  across  respondents. 

The  INDSCAL  method  of  multidimensional  scaling  in  SPSS  was  used  to  develop  both  a  compos¬ 
ite,  or  aggregate,  perceptual  map  as  well  as  the  measures  of  the  differences  between  respondents  in  their 
perception.  The  45  milarity  judgments  from  the  18  respondents  woe  input  as  separate  matrices  (see  the 
I IBATMDS  d  a  set),  but  mean  scores  across  respondents  were  calculated  to  illustrate  the  general  pat¬ 
ten  of  similarities  (see  Thble  2).  The  bottom  rows  of  the  table  detail  the  firms  with  the  highest  and  low¬ 
est  simi  a  ity  values  for  each  firm.  These  relationships  are  illustrative  of  the  basic  pattens  that  should  be 
iden  if  ed  in  the  resulting  map  (i.e.,  highly  similar  firms  should  be  located  closer  together  and  dissimi-lar 
firms  farther  apart).  For  example,  HBAT  is  most  similar  to  firm  A  and  least  similar  to  firms  C  and  G. 

Establishing  the  Appropriate  Dimensionality.  The  first  analysis  of  the  MDS  results  is  to 
determine  the  appropriate  dimensionality  and  portray  the  results  in  a  perceptual  map.  To  do  so,  the 
researcher  should  consider  both  the  indices  of  fit  at  each  dimensionality  and  the  researcher’s  ability 
to  interpret  the  solution. 

Thble  3  shows  the  indices  of  fit  for  solutions  of  two  to  five  dimensions  (a  one-dimensional  solution 
was  not  considered  a  viable  alternative  for  10  firms).  As  the  table  shows,  substantial  improvement  in  the 
stress  measure  occurs  when  moving  firm  two  to  three  dimensions,  after  which  the  improvement  dimin¬ 
ishes  somewhat  and  remains  consistent  as  we  increase  in  the  number  of  dimensions.  Balancing  this 
improvement  in  fit  against  the  increasing  difficulty  of  interpretation,  the  two-  or  three-dimensional 
solutions  seem  the  most  appropriate.  For  purposes  of  il  lustration,  the  two-dimensional  solution  is 
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TABLE  2  Mean  Similarity  Ratings  for  HBAT  and  Nine  Competing  Firms 


Firm 

Firm 

HBAT 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

1 

HBAT 

0.00 

A 

6.61 

0.00 

B 

5.94 

5.39 

0.00 

C 

2.33 

2.61 

3.44 

0.00 

D 

2.56 

2.56 

4.11 

6.94 

0.00 

E 

4.06 

2.39 

2.17 

4.06 

2.39 

0.00 

F 

2.50 

3.50 

4.00 

2.22 

2.17 

4.06 

0.00 

G 

2.33 

2.39 

3.72 

2.67 

2.61 

3.67 

2.28 

0  00 

H 

2.44 

4.94 

6.61 

2.50 

7.06 

5.61 

2.83 

56 

0.00 

1 

6.17 

6.94 

2.83 

2.50 

2.50 

3.50 

6.9 

2.44 

2.39 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Similarity  Ratings 

HBAT 

A 

B 

C 

D  E 

F 

G 

H 

1 

Maximum 

similarity 

A 

1 

H 

D 

H  H 

1 

B 

D 

A 

Minimum 

similarity 

C,  G 

E,  G 

E 

F 

F  B 

C 

F 

1 

H 

Nate:  Similarity  ratings  are  on  a  9-point  scale  (1  =  Not  a  All  Similar,  9  =  Very  Similar). 


selected  for  further  analyses,  but  die  m  thods  we  discuss  here  could  just  as  easily  be  applied  to  the  three- 
dimensional  solution.  The  researcher  is  encouraged  to  explore  other  solutions  to  assess  whether  any  sub¬ 
stantively  different  conclusions  would  be  reached  based  on  the  dimensionality  selected. 

Creating  the  Perceptual  Map.  With  the  dimensionality  established  at  two  dimensions,  the 
next  step  is  to  position  each  object  (firm)  in  the  perceptual  map.  Remember  that  the  basis  for  the 
map  (in  this  case  similarity)  defines  how  objects  can  be  compared. 

The  two-dim  n  ional  aggregate  perceptual  map  is  shown  in  Figure  1 1.  To  see  how  the  simi¬ 
larity  values  are  r  presented,  let  us  examine  some  of  the  relationships  between  HBAT  and  other 
firms.  In  Table  2,  we  saw  that  HBAT  is  most  similar  to  firm  A  and  least  similar  to  firms  C  and  G.  As 
we  view  h  perceptual  map,  we  can  see  those  relationships  depicted — HBAT  is  closest  to  firm  A 
and  farthest  away  from  firms  C  and  G.  Similar  comparisons  for  other  highly  similar  pairs  of  firms 
(E  and  G,  D  and  H,  and  F  and  I)  show  that  they  are  closely  positioned  in  the  perceptual  map  as  well. 


TABLE  3  Assessing  Overall  Model  Fit  and  Determining  the  Appropriate  Dimensionality 


Dimensionality 
of  the  Solution 

Average  Fit  Measured 

Stress1* 

Percent  Change 

/?* 

Percent  Change 

5 

.20068 

— 

.6303 

— 

4 

.21363 

6.4 

.5557 

11.8 

3 

.23655 

10.7 

.5007 

9.9 

2 

.30043 

27.0 

.3932 

21.5 

“Average  across  18  individual  solutions. 
bKruskaTs  stress  formula. 

‘Proportion  of  original  similarity  ratings  accounted  for  by  scaled  data  (distances)  from  the  perceptual  map. 
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Dimension  I 

FIGURE  11  Perceptual  Map  of  HBAT  and  Major  Competitors 


Differences  can  also  be  distinguished  b  tween  forms  based  on  the  dimensions  of  the  percep¬ 
tual  map.  For  example,  HBAT  differs  from  firms  E  and  G  primarily  on  dimension  II,  whereas 
dimension  I  differentiates  HBAT  most  clearly  from  firms  C,  D,  and  H  in  one  direction  and  firms 
F  and  I  in  another  direction.  All  of  thes  differences  are  reflected  in  their  relative  positions  in  the 
perceptual  map,  and  similar  comparisons  can  be  made  among  all  sets  of  firms.  To  understand  the 
sources  of  these  differences,  ho  ver,  the  researcher  must  interpret  the  dimensions. 

ASSESSING  MODEL  FIT  The  researcher  should  also  assess  model  fit  by  examining  how  well  the 
results  portray  the  ind  vidual  respondents.  In  doing  so,  the  researcher  should  identify  any  potential 
outliers  and  check  t  e  assumption  of  homogeneity  of  respondents.  These  two  additional  analyses 
provide  the  res  arc  er  with  some  assessment  of  the  results  at  the  respondent  level.  This  will  allow 
for  a  better  nde  standing  of  how  the  perceptions  of  individuals  are  combined  into  the  aggregate 
results  as  we  1  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  individuals  who  are  candidates  for  possible  deletion  due 
to  their  nconsistency  with  the  remaining  sample. 

Assessing  Potential  Outliers.  In  the  process  of  selecting  the  appropriate  dimensionality,  an 
overall  measure  of  fit  (stress)  was  examined.  However,  this  measure  does  not  depict  in  any  way  the 
it  of  the  solution  to  individual  comparisons.  Such  an  analysis  can  be  done  visually  through  a  scat- 
terplot  of  actual  distances  (scaled  similarity  values)  versus  fitted  distances  from  the  perceptual 
map.  Each  point  represents  a  single  similarity  judgment  between  two  objects,  with  poor  fit 
depicted  as  outlying  points  in  the  graph.  Outliers  are  a  set  of  similarity  judgments  that  reflect 
consistently  poor  fit  for  an  object  or  individual  respondent.  If  a  consistent  set  of  objects  or  individ¬ 
uals  is  identified  as  outliers,  they  can  be  considered  for  deletion. 

A  measure  of  model  fit  is  also  provided  for  each  individual  so  that  the  researcher  has  a  quan¬ 
titative  perspective  on  each  respondent.  Lower  values  of  stress  indicate  better  fit,  as  do  higher  R 2 
values.  Although  there  are  not  absolute  standards  in  assessing  these  measures,  they  do  provide  a 
sound  comparative  measure  between  respondents,  such  that  individuals  with  relatively  poor  model 
fit  can  be  identified  and  potentially  eliminated  from  the  analysis. 
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Figure  12  represents  the  scatte  plot  of  similarity  values  versus  the  derived  distances  from  the 
MDS  program.  Each  point  represents  a  separate  similarity  value.  Points  falling  closer  to  the  45-degree 
diagonal  are  those  with  the  best  “fit”  in  the  perceptual  map,  whereas  points  farther  from  the  diagonal 
exhibit  greater  differences  betwe  n  the  actual  and  derived  similarity  portrayed  in  the  perceptual  map.  In 
examining  the  most  outlying  points  in  this  analysis,  we  find  that  they  are  not  associated  with  specific 
individuals  to  the  exten  hat  deletion  of  that  individual  would  improve  the  overall  solution. 

Table  4  also  p  ovides  measures  of  fit  (stress  and  R2)  for  each  individual.  For  example,  respon¬ 
dent  7  has  low  s  es  and  a  high  R2  value,  indicating  good  overall  model  fit  of  the  overall  model  to 
that  respondent’  perceptions  of  similarity.  Likewise,  respondent  9  has  relatively  high  stress  and  a 
low  R2  value.  This  would  be  a  potential  candidate  to  see  if  the  overall  solution  could  be  improved  by 
eliminating  a  single  respondent. 

Testing  the  Assumption  of  Homogeneity  of  Respondents.  In  addition  to  developing  the 
composite  perceptual  map,  INDSCAL  also  provides  the  means  for  assessing  one  of  the  assumptions 
f  MDS — the  homogeneity  of  respondents’  perceptions.  Weights  are  calculated  for  each  respondent 
indicating  the  correspondence  of  the  respondent’s  own  perceptual  space  and  the  aggregate  perceptual 
map.  These  weights  provide  a  measure  of  comparison  among  respondents,  because  respondents  with 
similar  weights  have  similar  individual  perceptual  maps.  INDSCAL  also  provides  a  measure  of  fit  for 
each  subject  by  correlating  the  computed  scores  and  the  respondent’s  original  similarity  ratings. 

Table  4  contains  the  weights  and  measures  of  fit  for  each  respondent,  and  Figure  13  is  a 
graphical  portrayal  of  the  individual  respondents  based  on  their  weights.  Examination  of  the 
weights  (Table  4)  and  Figure  13  reveals  that  the  respondents  are  quite  homogeneous  in  their  percep¬ 
tions,  because  the  weights  show  few  substantive  differences  on  either  dimension  and  no  distinctive 
clusters  of  individuals  emerge.  In  Figure  13,  all  of  the  individual  weights  fall  roughly  on  a  straight 
line,  indicating  a  consistent  weight  between  dimensions  I  and  n. 

The  distance  of  each  individual  weight  from  the  origin  also  indicates  its  level  of  fit  with  the 
solution.  Better  fits  are  shown  by  farther  distances  from  the  origin.  Thus,  respondents  4,  7,  and  10 
have  the  highest  fit,  and  respondents  1  and  9  have  the  lowest  fit  Combined  with  the  earlier  discussion 
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TABLE  4  Measures  of  Individual  Differences  in  Perceptual  Mapping: 


Respondent-Specific  Measures  of  Fit  and  Dimension  Weights 


Subject 

Measures  of  Fit 

Dimension  Weights 

Stressb 

R2* 

Dimension  1 

Dimension  ® 

1 

.358 

.274 

.386 

.353 

2 

.297 

.353 

.432 

.408 

3 

.302 

.378 

.395 

.472 

4 

.237 

.588 

.572 

.510 

5 

.308 

.308 

.409 

375 

6 

.282 

.450 

.488 

.461 

7 

.247 

.547 

.546 

.499 

8 

.302 

.332 

.444 

.367 

9 

.320 

.271 

.354 

.382 

10 

.280 

.535 

.523 

.511 

11 

.299 

.341 

.397 

.429 

12 

.301 

.343 

.448 

.378 

13 

.292 

.455 

.49 

.456 

14 

.302 

.328 

.  27 

.381 

15 

.290 

.371 

.4  5 

.426 

16 

.311 

.327 

418 

.390 

17 

.281 

.433 

.472 

.458 

18 

.370 

.443 

.525 

.409 

Average3 

.300 

.393 

“Average  across  18  individual  solutions. 
bKruskal’s  stress  formula. 

cProportion  of  original  similarity  ratings  accounted  for  b  scaled  data  (distances)  from  the  perceptual  map. 


of  stress  and  R2  values,  no  individual  emerges  as  a  definite  candidate  for  elimination  due  to  a  poor  fit 
in  the  two-dimensional  solution. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ANALYSES:  INCORPORATING  PREFERENCES  IN  THE  PERCEPTUAL  MAP  Up 

to  this  point  we  dealt  o  ly  with  judgments  of  firms  based  on  similarity,  but  many  times  we  may  wish 
to  extend  the  analysis  to  the  decision-making  process  and  to  understand  the  respondents’  prefer¬ 
ences  for  the  objec  s.  To  do  so  requires  additional  analyses  that  attempt  to  correspond  preferences 
with  the  simi  ar  ty-based  perceptual  maps.  Additional  programs,  such  as  PREFMAP,  can  be  used  to 
perform  this  analysis.  Although  not  available  in  SPSS,  preference  mapping  can  be  accomplished  by 
more  sp  cialized  MDS  programs,  such  as  NewMDSX  [17]  and  the  Marketing  Engineering  package 
by  Lilien  and  Rangaswamy  [5].  Supplementary  analyses  using  PREFMAP  are  provided  on  the 
W  b  sites  www.pearsonhigheted.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com,  where  the  preferences  of  a  set  of 
espondents  are  incorporated  into  the  similarity-based  perceptual  map. 

Stage  5:  Interpretation  of  the  Results 

Once  the  perceptual  map  is  established,  we  can  begin  the  process  of  interpretation.  Because  the  MDS 
procedure  uses  only  the  overall  similarity  judgments,  1 1  BAT  also  gathered  ratings  of  each  firm  on  a 
series  of  eight  attributes  descriptive  of  typical  strategies  followed  in  this  industry.  The  ratings  for  each 
firm  were  then  averaged  across  the  respondents  for  a  single  overall  rating  used  in  describing  each  firm. 

As  described  in  stage  2,  the  eight  attributes  included  were  X6,  Product  Quality;  X8,  Technical 
Support;  X10,  Advertising;  X12,  Salesforce  Image;  X13,  Competitive  Pricing;  Xu,  Warranty  & 
Claims;  X16,  Order  &  Billing;  and  X18,  Delivery  Speed.  These  attributes  represent  the  individual 
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variables  composing  the  four  factor  identified  by  an  explanatory  factor  analysis,  exclusive  of  X7, 
E-Commerce;  and  X9,  Complaint  R  solution.  The  mean  scores  lor  each  firm  are  shown  in  Table  5. 

A  SUBJECTIVE  APPROACH  TO  INTERPRETATION  The  researcher  can  undertake  several  subjec¬ 
tive  approaches  to  interpretation.  First,  the  firms  can  be  profiled  in  terms  of  their  attribute  ratings, 
with  distinguishing  attr  butes  identified  for  each  firm.  In  this  manner,  each  firm  is  characterized  on 
a  set  of  attributes,  with  the  researcher  then  relating  the  attributes  to  the  association  among  firms,  if 
possible.  Interpr  ting  the  dimensions  is  more  complicated  in  that  the  researcher  must  relate  the 
positions  of  f  rm  to  the  dimensions  in  terms  of  their  characteristics.  In  both  approaches,  however, 
the  researc  er  relies  on  personal  judgment  to  identify  the  distinguishing  characteristics  and  then 
relate  the  to  both  firm  positions  and  the  resulting  interpretation  of  the  dimensions. 


T  BLE  5  Interpreting  the  Perceptual  Map 

ORIGINAL  ATTRIBUTE  RATINGS 


Firm 


Variables 

HBAT 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

1 

X6  Product  Quality 

5.33 

3.72 

6.33 

5.56 

6.39 

4.72 

5.28 

5.22 

7.33 

5.11 

Xa  Technical  Support 

4.17 

1.56 

6.06 

8.22 

7.72 

4.28 

3.89 

6.33 

7.72 

5.06 

X10  Advertising 

4.00 

1.83 

6.33 

7.67 

6.00 

5.78 

5.50 

6.11 

7.50 

4.17 

X\2  Salesforce  Image 

6.94 

7.17 

7.67 

3.22 

4.78 

5.11 

6.56 

1.61 

8.78 

3.17 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

6.94 

5.67 

3.39 

3.67 

3.67 

6.94 

6.44 

7.22 

4.94 

6.11 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

5.11 

1.22 

5.78 

7.89 

6.56 

3.83 

4.28 

6.94 

8.67 

4.72 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

5.16 

3.47 

6.41 

5.88 

6.06 

4.94 

5.29 

4.82 

8.35 

4.65 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

4.00 

3.39 

7.33 

6.11 

7.50 

4.22 

7.17 

4.33 

8.22 

5.56 
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These  approaches  are  best  suited  for  use  in  situations  where  the  objects  and  basic  characteris¬ 
tics  are  well  established.  Then  the  researcher  uses  general  knowledge  of  existing  relationships 
among  attributes  and  objects  to  assist  in  the  interpretation.  In  situations  where  the  researcher  must 
develop  these  relationships  and  associations  from  the  analysis  itself,  the  objective  approaches 
described  in  the  following  section  are  recommended,  because  they  provide  a  systematic  method  of 
identifying  the  basic  issues  involved  in  the  interpretation  of  objects  and  dimensions. 

Perceptions  of  I  MAT  and  the  nine  other  firms  were  gathered  for  eight  attributes  (see  earlier 
discussion),  with  profiles  of  each  firm  presented  in  Table  5.  These  perceptions  can  be  used  in  a  sub¬ 
jective  manner  to  attempt  to  identify  the  unique  attributes  of  each  firm  as  well  as  to  understand  the 
characteristics  represented  by  each  dimension.  For  example,  the  firms  with  the  highest  perceptions 
on  X8  are  C,  D,  and  H,  all  located  on  the  left  side  of  the  perceptual  map,  whereas  firms  with  lower 
perceptions  are  generally  on  the  right  side  of  the  perceptual  map.  This  would  indicate  that  dimension 
I  (the  x-axis)  could  be  characterized  in  terms  of  X8.  Similar  analysis  of  X12  indicate  that  firms  with 
higher  values  are  located  toward  the  top  of  the  perceptual  map  whereas  those  w  th  lower  scores  are 
toward  the  bottom.  Thus,  dimension  n  would  be  partially  characterized  by  X12.  Although  this 
approach  is  limited,  it  does  provide  some  reasonable  basis  for  describing  the  characteristics  of  each 
of  the  dimensions. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ANALYSIS:  OBJECTIVE  APPROACHES  TO  INTERPRETATION  To  provide  an 
objective  means  of  interpretation,  additional  programs,  such  as  PROFIT  [1],  can  be  used  to  match 
the  ratings  to  the  firm  positions  in  the  perceptual  map  wi  h  attribute  ratings  for  each  object.  The 
objective  is  to  identify  the  determinant  attributes  in  the  similarity  judgments  made  by  individuals  to 
determine  which  attributes  best  describe  the  perceptu  1  positions  of  the  firms  and  the  dimensions. 
As  was  seen  in  the  case  of  incorporating  respondent  preferences,  a  number  of  specialized  MDS  pro¬ 
grams  can  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  the  dimens  ons  of  the  perceptual  map  (NewMDSX  [17]  and 
Marketing  Engineering  program  [5]).  The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  the  Web  sites 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www  mvstats.com,  where  additional  analyses  employ  PROFIT 
to  assist  in  interpretation  of  the  dimensions. 

OVERVIEW  OF  THE  DECOMPOSIHONAL  RESULTS  The  decompositional  methods  employed  in  this 
perceptual  mapping  study  illustrate  the  inherent  trade-off  and  resulting  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  attribute-free  multidimen  ional  scaling  techniques.  As  advantages,  the  use  of  overall  similarity 
judgments  provides  a  per  eptual  map  based  only  on  the  relevant  criteria  chosen  by  each  respondent 
The  respondent  can  make  these  judgments  based  on  any  set  of  criteria  deemed  relevant  on  a  single 
measure  of  overall  imilarity.  However,  this  must  be  weighed  against  the  problems  encountered  when 
interpreting  th  perceptual  map  in  terms  of  specific  attributes.  The  researcher  is  required  to  infer  the 
bases  for  comparison  among  objects  without  direct  confirmation  from  the  respondent 

The  researcher  using  these  methods  must  examine  the  research  objectives  and  decide  whether 
the  be  efits  accrued  from  perceptual  maps  developed  through  the  attribute-free  approaches  out¬ 
weigh  the  limitations  imposed  in  interpretation.  We  can  examine  the  results  from  the  HBAT  analy¬ 
sis  to  assess  the  trade-off,  benefits,  and  costs. 

HBAT  can  derive  substantive  insights  into  the  relative  perceptions  of  HBAT  and  the  other  nine 
firms.  In  terms  of  perceptions,  HBAT  is  most  associated  with  firm  A  and  somewhat  with  firms  B 
and  I.  Some  competitive  groupings  (e.g.,  F  and  I,  E  and  G)  must  also  be  considered.  None  of  the 
firms  are  so  markedly  distinct  as  to  be  considered  an  outlier.  HBAT  can  be  considered  average  on 
several  attributes  (X6,  X16,  and  X18),  but  has  lower  scores  on  several  attributes  (X8,  Xw,  and  X14) 
countered  by  a  high  score  on  attribute  X12. 

These  results  provide  HBAT  insight  into  not  only  its  perceptions,  but  also  the  perceptions  of 
the  other  major  competitors  in  the  market.  Remember,  however,  that  the  researcher  is  not  assured  of 
understanding  what  attributes  were  actually  used  in  the  judgment,  just  that  these  attributes  may  be 
descriptive  of  the  objects. 


Dimension  II 
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Stage  6:  Validation  of  the  Results 

Perhaps  the  strongest  internal  validation  of  this  analysis  is  to  assess  the  convergence  between  the 
results  from  the  separate  decompositional  and  compositional  techniques.  Each  technique  employs  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  consumer  responses,  but  the  resulting  perceptual  maps  are  representations  of  the  same 
perceptual  space  and  should  correspond.  If  the  correspondence  is  high,  the  researcher  can  be  assured 
that  results  reflect  the  problem  as  depicted.  The  researcher  should  note  that  this  type  of  convergence 
does  not  address  the  generalizability  of  the  results  to  other  objects  or  samples  of  the  population. 

lb  make  this  comparison,  we  draw  upon  the  results  of  the  correspondence  analysis  performed  in 
a  comparable  analysis.  The  perceptual  maps  from  the  two  approaches  are  shown  in  Figure  14.  The 
comparison  of  the  decompositional  and  compositional  methods  can  take  two  appro  ch  s:  examining 
the  relative  positioning  of  objects  and  interpreting  the  axes.  Let  us  start  by  examini  g  he  positioning  of 
the  firms.  When  the  results  of  each  approach  are  rotated  to  obtain  the  same  persp  ctive,  they  show  quite 
similar  patterns  of  firms  reflecting  two  groups:  firms  B,  H,  D,  and  C  versus  firms  E,  F,  G,  and  I.  Even 
though  the  relative  distances  among  firms  do  vary  between  the  two  pete  pt  al  maps,  we  still  see  1 1BAT 
associated  strongly  with  firms  A  and  I  in  each  perceptual  map.  Corresp  ndence  analysis  produces  more 
distinction  between  the  firms,  but  its  objective  is  to  define  firm  positions  as  a  result  of  differences;  thus, 
it  will  generate  more  distinctiveness  in  its  perceptual  maps. 

The  interpretation  of  axes  and  distinguishing  characteristics  also  shows  similar  patterns  in  the 
two  perceptual  maps.  For  the  MDS  method,  if  we  rotate  the  axes  then  dimension  I  becomes  associ¬ 
ated  with  Customer  Service  and  Product  Value  (X6  X13,  X16,  and  X18),  whereas  dimension  n  reflects 
marketing  and  technical  support  (X8,  X10,  and  X12)  The  remaining  attributes  are  not  associated 
strongly  with  either  axis. 

To  make  a  comparison  with  correspondence  analysis,  we  must  first  reorient  the  axes.  As  we  can 
see,  the  dimensions  flip  between  the  two  a  alyses.  The  firm  groupings  remain  essentially  the  same,  but 


Attributes 

U  HBAT  Xfi  Product  Quality 

Q  Competitor  Firms  Technical  Support 

X1()  Advertising 
Xj2  Sales  force  Image 
X13  Competitive  Pricing 
X14  Warranty  &  Claims 
X16  Order  &  Billing 
Xjg  Delivery  Speed 


FIGURE  14  Comparison  of  Perceptual  Maps  from  MDS  and  Correspondence  Analysis 
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they  are  in  different  positions  on  the  perceptual  map.  In  correspondance  analysis,  the  dimensions  reflect 
somewhat  the  same  elements,  with  the  highest  loadings  being  X18  (Delivery  Speed)  on  dimension  I  and 
X\2  (Salesforce  Image)  on  dimension  n.  This  compares  quite  favorably  with  the  decompositional 
results  except  that  the  other  attributes  are  somewhat  more  diffused  on  the  dimensions. 

Overall,  although  some  differences  do  exist,  owing  to  the  characteristics  of  each  approach,  the 
convergence  of  the  two  results  does  provide  some  internal  validity  to  the  perceptual  maps. 
Perceptual  differences  may  exist  for  a  few  attributes,  but  the  overall  patterns  of  firm  positions  and 
evaluative  dimensions  are  supported  by  both  approaches.  The  disparity  of  the  price  flexibility  attrib¬ 
ute  illustrates  the  differences  in  the  two  approaches. 

The  researcher  has  two  complementary  tools  in  the  understanding  of  consumer  perceptions. 
The  decompositional  method  determines  position  based  on  overall  judgments,  with  attributes 
applied  only  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  positions.  The  compositional  method  positi  ns  firms 
according  to  the  selected  set  of  attributes,  thus  creating  positions  based  on  the  attrib  tes  Moreover, 
each  attribute  is  weighted  equally,  thus  potentially  distorting  the  map  with  ir  elevant  attributes. 
These  differences  do  not  make  either  approach  better  or  optimal,  but  instead  mu  t  be  understood  by 
the  researcher  to  ensure  selection  of  the  method  most  suited  to  the  research  bjectives. 

A  Managerial  Overview  of  MDS  Results 

Perceptual  mapping  is  a  unique  technique  providing  overall  comp  risons  not  readily  possible  with 
any  other  multivariate  method.  As  such,  its  results  present  a  id  range  of  perspectives  for  manage¬ 
rial  use.  The  most  common  application  of  the  perceptual  maps  is  for  the  assessment  of  image  for 
any  firm  or  group  of  firms.  As  a  strategic  variable,  image  can  be  quite  important  as  an  overall  indi¬ 
cator  of  market  presence  or  position. 

In  this  study,  we  found  that  H0BAT  is  most  c  sely  associated  with  firms  A  and  I,  and  most  dis¬ 
similar  from  firms  C,  E,  and  G.  Thus,  when  erving  the  same  product  markets,  HBAT  can  identify 
those  firms  considered  similar  to  or  different  f  om  its  image.  With  the  results  based  not  on  any  set  of 
specific  attributes,  but  instead  on  responde  ts  overall  judgments,  they  present  the  benefit  of  not  being 
subject  to  a  researcher’s  subjective  judgm  nts  as  to  the  attributes  to  include  or  how  to  weight  the  indi¬ 
vidual  attributes,  in  keeping  with  the  true  spirit  of  assessing  image.  However,  MDS  technologies  are 
less  useful  in  guiding  strategy  because  they  are  less  helpful  in  prescribing  how  to  change  image.  The 
global  responses  that  are  adva  tageous  for  comparison  now  work  against  us  in  explanation. 

Although  MDS  tech  iques  can  augment  the  explanation  of  the  perceptual  maps,  they  must  be 
viewed  as  supplementa  and  be  expected  to  show  greater  inconsistencies  than  if  integral  to  the  process. 
Thus,  additional  rese  rch  may  assist  in  helping  to  explain  the  relative  positions.  To  this  end,  correspon¬ 
dence  analysis  can  provide  some  insight  into  the  attributes  underlying  the  perceptual  map.  The 
researcher  sh  u  d  note  that  neither  technique  has  the  absolute  answer,  but  that  each  can  be  used  to  cap¬ 
italize  on  h  ir  relative  benefits.  When  used  in  this  manner,  the  expected  differences  in  the  two 
approac  es  can  actually  provide  unique  and  complementary  insights  into  the  research  question. 


Summary 

Multidimensional  scaling  is  a  set  of  procedures  that  may 
be  used  to  display  the  relationships  tapped  by  data  repre¬ 
senting  similarity  or  preference.  It  has  been  used  success¬ 
fully  (1)  to  illustrate  market  segments  based  on  preference 
judgments,  (2)  to  determine  which  products  are  more 
competitive  with  each  other  (i.e.,  are  more  similar),  and 
(3)  to  deduce  what  criteria  people  use  when  judging 
objects  (e.g.,  products,  companies,  advertisements).  This 
chapter  helps  you  to  do  the  following: 


Define  multidimensional  scaling  and  describe  how  it  is 
performed.  Multidimensional  scaling  (MDS),  also 
known  as  perceptual  mapping,  is  a  procedure  that  enables 
a  researcher  to  determine  the  perceived  relative  image  of  a 
set  of  objects  (firms,  products,  ideas,  or  other  items  associ¬ 
ated  with  commonly  held  perceptions).  The  purpose  of 
MDS  is  to  transform  consumer  judgments  of  overall  simi¬ 
larity  or  preference  (e.g.,  preference  for  stores  or  brands) 
into  distances  represented  in  multidimensional  space. 
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To  perform  a  multidimensional  scaling  analysis,  the 
researcher  performs  three  basic  steps:  (1)  gathers  measures 
of  similarity  or  preference  across  the  entire  set  of  objects  to 
be  analyzed,  (2)  uses  MDS  techniques  to  estimate  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  each  object  in  multidimensional  space,  and 
(3)  identifies  and  interprets  the  axes  of  the  dimensional 
space  in  terms  of  perceptual  and/or  objective  attributes. 
The  perceptual  map,  also  known  as  a  spatial  map,  shows 
the  relative  positioning  of  all  objects. 

Understand  the  differences  between  similarity  data 
and  preference  data.  After  choosing  objects  for  study, 
the  researcher  must  next  select  the  basis  of  evaluation: 
similarity  versus  preference.  In  providing  similarities  data, 
the  respondents  do  not  apply  any  “good-bad”  aspects  of 
evaluation  in  the  comparison,  but  with  preference  data 
good-bad  assessments  are  done.  In  short,  preference  data 
assumes  that  differing  combinations  of  perceived  attributes 
are  valued  more  highly  than  other  combinations.  Both 
bases  of  comparison  can  be  used  to  develop  perceptual 
maps,  but  with  differing  interpretations:  (1)  similarity- 
based  perceptual  maps  represent  attribute  similarities  and 
perceptual  dimensions  of  comparison,  but  do  not  reflect 
any  direct  insight  into  the  determinants  of  choice;  and  (2) 
preference-based  perceptual  maps  do  reflect  preferred 
choices  but  may  not  correspond  in  any  way  to  the  simil  r- 
ity-based  positions,  because  respondents  may  base  th  ir 
choices  on  entirely  different  dimensions  or  criteri  from 
those  on  which  they  base  comparisons.  With  no  optimal 
base  for  evaluation,  the  decision  between  similarities  and 
preference  data  must  be  made  with  the  ul  imate  research 
question  in  mind  because  they  are  fundamentally  different 
in  what  they  represent 

Select  between  a  decomp  sitionai  or  compositional 
approach.  Perceptual  m  ppi  g  techniques  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  into  one  of  two  ypes  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
responses  obtained  from  the  individual  concerning  the 
object:  (1)  the  decompositional  method  measures  only 
the  overall  imp  ession  or  evaluation  of  an  object  and  then 
attempts  to  derive  spatial  positions  in  multidimensional 
space  that  eflect  these  perceptions  (it  uses  either  similarity 
or  pre  erences  data  and  is  the  approach  typically  associated 
with  MDS)  and  (2)  the  compositional  method,  which 
employs  several  of  the  multivariate  techniques  already  dis¬ 
cussed  that  are  used  in  forming  an  impression  or  evaluation 
based  on  a  combination  of  specific  attributes.  Perceptual 
mapping  can  be  performed  with  both  compositional  and 
decompositional  techniques,  but  each  technique  has  spe¬ 
cific  advantages  and  disadvantages  that  must  be  considered 
in  view  of  the  research  objectives.  If  perceptual  mapping  is 
undertaken  either  as  an  exploratory  technique  to  identity 


unrecognized  dimensions  or  as  a  means  of  obtaining  com¬ 
parative  evaluations  of  objects  when  the  specific  bases  of 
comparison  are  unknown  or  undefined,  the  decomposi¬ 
tional,  or  attribute-tree,  approaches  are  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate.  In  contrast,  if  the  research  objectives  include  the 
portrayal  among  objects  on  a  defined  set  of  attributes,  then 
the  compositional  techniques  are  the  preferred  alternative. 

Determine  the  comparability  and  number  of 
objects.  Before  undertaking  any  perceptual  mapping 
study,  the  researcher  must  address  two  k  y  questions  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  objects  being  evaluated.  The  e  questions  deal 
with  ensuring  the  comparability  o  the  objects  as  well  as 
selecting  the  number  of  object  to  be  evaluated.  The  first 
question  when  selecting  objects  is:  Are  the  objects  really 
comparable?  An  implicit  ssumption  in  perceptual  map¬ 
ping  is  that  of  common  characteristics,  either  objective  or 
perceived,  used  by  the  espondent  for  evaluations.  Thus,  it 
is  essential  that  the  objects  being  compared  have  some  set 
of  underlying  attributes  that  characterize  each  object  and 
form  the  basis  for  comparison  by  the  respondent  It  is  not 
possible  for  the  researcher  to  force  the  respondent  to  make 
comparisons  by  creating  pairs  of  noncomparable  objects. 

second  question  concerns  the  number  of  objects  to  be 
evaluated.  In  deciding  how  many  objects  to  include  the 
researcher  must  balance  two  desires:  a  smaller  number  of 
objects  to  ease  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  ver¬ 
sus  the  required  number  of  objects  to  obtain  a  stable  multi¬ 
dimensional  solution.  Often  a  trade-off  must  be  made 
between  the  number  of  underlying  dimensions  that  can  be 
identified  and  the  effort  required  on  the  part  of  the  respon¬ 
dent  to  evaluate  them. 

Understand  how  to  create  a  perceptual  map.  Three 
steps  are  involved  in  creating  a  perceptual  map  based  on 
the  optimal  positions  of  the  objects.  The  first  step  is  to 
select  an  initial  configuration  of  stimuli  at  a  desired  ini¬ 
tial  dimensionality.  The  two  most  widely  used 
approaches  for  obtaining  the  initial  configuration  are 
either  to  base  it  on  previous  data  or  to  generate  one  by 
selecting  pseudorandom  points  from  an  approximately 
normal  multivariate  distribution.  The  second  step  is  to 
compute  the  distances  between  the  stimuli  points  and 
compare  the  relationships  (observed  versus  derived)  with 
a  measure  of  fit.  Once  a  configuration  is  found,  the  inter- 
point  distances  between  stimuli  in  the  starling  configura¬ 
tions  are  compared  with  distance  measures  derived  from 
the  similarity  judgments.  The  two  distance  measures  are 
then  compared  by  a  measure  of  fit,  typically  a  measure  of 
stress.  The  third  step  is  necessary  if  the  measure  of  fit 
does  not  meet  a  selected  predefined  stopping  value.  In 
such  cases,  you  find  a  new  configuration  for  which  the 
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measure  of  fit  is  further  minimized.  The  software  deter¬ 
mines  the  directions  in  which  the  best  improvement  in  fit 
can  be  obtained  and  then  moves  the  points  in  the  config¬ 
uration  in  those  directions  in  small  increments. 

MDS  can  reveal  relationships  that  appear  to  be 
obscured  when  one  examines  only  the  numbeis  resulting 


from  a  study.  Visual  perceptual  maps  emphasize  the 
relationships  between  the  stimuli  under  study.  One  must  be 
cautious  when  using  this  technique.  Misuse  is  common. 
The  researcher  should  become  familiar  with  the  technique 
before  using  it  and  should  view  the  output  as  only  the  first 
step  in  the  determination  of  perceptual  information. 


Questions 

1.  How  does  MDS  differ  from  other  interdependence  tech¬ 
niques  (cluster  analysis  and  factor  analysis)? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  preference  data  and  simi¬ 
larities  data,  and  what  impact  does  it  have  on  the  results  of 
MDS  procedures? 

3.  How  are  ideal  points  used  in  MDS  procedures? 


4.  How  do  metric  and  nonmetric  MDS  procedures  iffer 

5.  How  can  the  researcher  determine  when  the  op  imal  MDS 
solution  has  been  obtained? 

&  How  does  the  researcher  identify  the  dime  sions  in  MDS? 

Compare  this  procedure  with  the  proc  d  re  or  factor  analysis. 
7.  Compare  and  contrast  CA  and  MDS  t  chniques. 


Suggested  Readings 

A  list  of  suggested  readings  illustrating  issues  and  applications  of  multivariate  techniqu  s  in  general  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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Analyzing  Nominal  Data 
with  Correspondence 

Analysis 

LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

Upon  completing  this  chapter,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

■  Understand  the  basics  of  perceptual  mapping  with  nonmetric  data. 

■  Select  between  a  decompositional  or  ompositional  approach. 

■  Explain  correspondence  analysis  as  a  method  of  perceptual  mapping. 


CHAPTER  PREVIEW 

Readers  may  be  familiar  with  the  traditional  decompositional  approaches  (multidimensional  scal¬ 
ing,  MDS)  to  perceptual  mapping,  but  what  about  compositional  techniques?  In  the  past,  composi¬ 
tional  approach  lied  on  traditional  multivariate  techniques  such  as  discriminant  and  factor 
analysis.  Rec  nt  developments,  however,  combine  aspects  of  both  methods  and  MDS  to  form  potent 
new  tools  for  perceptual  mapping. 

Co  espondence  analysis  (CA)  is  a  related  perceptual  mapping  technique  with  similar  objectives. 
CA  in  ers  the  underlying  dimensions  that  are  evaluated  as  well  as  the  positioning  of  objects,  but  it 
fol  ows  a  quite  different  approach.  First,  instead  of  using  overall  evaluations  of  similarity  or  preference 
concerning  the  objects,  each  object  is  evaluated  (in  nonmetric  terms)  on  a  soles  of  attributes.  Then,  based 
on  this  information,  CA  develops  the  dimensions  of  comparison  between  objects  and  places  each  object 
in  this  dimensional  space  to  allow  for  comparisons  among  both  objects  and  attributes  simultaneously. 

KEY  TERMS 

Before  starting  the  chapter,  review  the  key  terms  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  and  ter¬ 
minology  used.  Throughout  the  chapter  the  key  terms  appear  in  boldface.  Other  points  of  emphasis 
in  the  chapter  and  key  term  cross-references  are  italicized. 

Chi-square  value  Method  of  analyzing  data  in  a  contingency  table  by  comparing  the  actual  cell 
frequencies  to  an  expected  cell  frequency.  The  expected  cell  frequency  is  based  on  the  marginal 
probabilities  of  its  row  and  column  (probability  of  a  row  and  column  among  all  rows  and  columns). 


From  Chapter  1 1  of  Multivariate  Data  Analysis,  7/e.  Joseph  F.  Flair,  Jr.,  William  C.  Black,  Barry  J.  Babin,  Rolph  E.  Anderson. 
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Compositional  method  An  approach  to  perceptual  mapping  that  derives  overall  similarity  or 
preference  evaluations  from  evaluations  of  separate  attributes  by  each  respondent  With  composi¬ 
tional  methods,  separate  attribute  evaluations  are  combined  (composed)  into  an  overall  evaluation. 
The  most  common  examples  of  compositional  methods  are  factor  analysis  and  discriminant  analysis. 

Contingency  table  Cross-tabulation  of  two  nonmetric  or  categorical  variables  in  which  the 
entries  are  the  frequencies  of  responses  that  fell  into  each  cell  of  the  matrix.  For  example,  if  three 
brands  were  rated  on  four  attributes,  the  brand-by-attribute  contingency  table  would  be  a  three- 
row  by  four-column  table.  The  entries  would  be  the  number  of  times  a  brand  (e.g..  Coke)  was 
rated  as  having  an  attribute  (e.g.,  sweet  taste). 

Correspondence  analysis  (CA)  Compositional  method  to  perceptual  mapping  that  is  based  on 
categories  of  a  contingency  table.  Most  applications  involve  a  set  of  objects  and  attrib  tes,  with 
the  results  portraying  both  objects  and  attributes  in  a  common  perceptual  map.  A  mi  imum  of 
three  attributes  and  three  objects  is  required  to  derive  a  multidimensional  map. 

Cross-tabulation  table  See  contingency  table. 

Decompositional  method  Perceptual  mapping  method  associated  with  MDS  techniques  in 
which  the  respondent  provides  only  an  overall  evaluation  of  similarity  or  preference  between 
objects.  This  set  of  overall  evaluations  is  then  decomposed  into  a  set  of  dimensions  that  best  rep¬ 
resent  the  objects’  differences. 

Dimensions  Features  of  an  object.  A  particular  object  can  e  thought  of  as  possessing  both 
perceived/subjective  dimensions  (e.g.,  expensive,  fragile)  a  d  objective  dimensions  (e.g.,  color, 
price,  features). 

Inertia  A  relative  measure  of  chi-square  used  in  cor  espondence  analysis.  The  total  inertia  of  a 
cross-tabulation  table  is  calculated  as  the  total  chi  square  divided  by  the  total  frequency  count 
(sum  of  either  rows  or  columns).  Inertia  can  then  be  alculated  for  any  row  or  column  category  to 
represent  its  contribution  to  the  total. 

Mass  A  relative  measure  of  frequency  used  in  correspondence  analysis  to  describe  the  size  of 
any  single  cell  or  category  in  a  cross-ta  ul  tion.  It  is  defined  as  the  value  (cell  or  category  total) 
divided  by  the  total  frequency  count,  making  it  the  percentage  of  the  total  frequency  represented 
by  the  value.  As  such,  the  total  mass  across  rows,  columns,  or  all  cell  entries  is  1.0. 

Multiple  correspondence  analysis  Form  of  correspondence  analysis  that  involves  three  or  more 
categorical  variables  related  in  a  common  perceptual  space. 

Object  Any  stimulus  tha  can  be  compared  and  evaluated  by  the  respondent,  including  tangible 
entities  (product  or  physical  object),  actions  (service),  sensory  perceptions  (smell,  taste,  sights), 
or  even  thoughts  (ideas,  slogans). 

Objective  dime  s  o  Physical  or  tangible  characteristics  of  an  object  that  have  an  objective  basis 
of  comparis  n.  For  example,  a  product  has  size,  shape,  color,  weight,  and  so  on. 

Perceptual  map  Visual  representation  of  a  respondent’s  perceptions  of  objects  on  two  or 
more  dimensions.  Usually  this  map  has  opposite  levels  of  dimensions  on  the  ends  of  theX  and  Y  axes, 
such  as  sweet”  to  “sour”  on  the  ends  of  the  X  axis  and  “high-priced”  to  “low-priced”  on  the  ends  of 
the  Y  axis.  Each  object  then  has  a  spatial  position  on  the  perceptual  map  that  reflects  the  relative 
similarity  or  preference  to  other  objects  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  perceptual  map. 
imilarity  Data  used  to  determine  which  objects  are  the  most  similar  to  each  other  and  which  are 
the  most  dissimilar.  Implicit  in  similarities  measurement  is  the  ability  to  compare  all  pairs  of  objects. 


WHAT  IS  PERCEPTUAL  MAPPING? 

Perceptual  mapping  is  a  set  of  techniques  that  attempt  to  identify  the  perceived  relative  image  of  a 
set  of  objects  (firms,  products,  ideas,  or  other  items  associated  with  commonly  held  perceptions). 
The  objective  of  any  perceptual  mapping  approach  is  to  use  consumer  judgments  of  similarity  or 
preference  to  represent  the  objects  (e.g.,  stores  or  brands)  in  a  multidimensional  space. 
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The  three  basic  elements  of  any  perceptual  mapping  process  are  defining  objects,  defining  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  similarity,  and  establishing  the  dimensions  of  comparison.  Objects  can  be  any  entity  that  can  be 
evaluated  by  respondents.  Although  we  normally  think  of  tangible  objects  (e.g.,  products,  people,  etc.), 
an  object  can  also  be  something  very  intangible  (e.g.,  political  philosophies,  cultural  beliefs,  etc.). 

The  second  aspect  of  perceptual  mapping  is  the  concept  of  similarity — a  relative  judgment  of 
one  object  versus  another.  A  key  characteristic  of  similarity  is  that  it  can  be  defined  differently  by 
each  respondent  All  that  is  required  is  that  the  respondent  can  make  a  comparison  between  the 
objects  and  form  some  perception  of  similarity. 

With  the  similarity  judgments  in  hand,  the  perceptual  mapping  technique  then  forms 
dimensions  of  comparison.  Dimensions  are  unobserved  characteristics  that  allow  for  he  objects  to 
be  arrayed  in  a  multidimensional  space  (perceptual  map)  that  replicates  the  resp  nd  nt’s  similarity 
judgments.  Similar  to  factors  formed  in  factor  analysis  because  of  their  combina  i  n  of  a  number  of 
specific  characteristics,  here  dimensions  differ  in  that  the  underlying  cha  acteristics  that  “define” 
the  dimensions  are  unknown. 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  also  review  multidimensional  scab  g  o  gain  a  broader  perspective 
on  the  overall  perceptual  mapping  process  and  specific  MDS  tech  iques.  Although  there  are  quite 
specific  differences  between  correspondence  analysis  and  multidimensional  scaling,  they  share  a 
number  of  common  objectives  and  approaches  to  perceptu  1  mapping. 


PERCEPTUAL  MAPPING  WITH  CORRESPONDENCE  ANALYSIS 

Correspondence  analysis  (CA)  is  an  increa  ingly  popular  interdependence  technique  for  dimen¬ 
sional  reduction  and  perceptual  mapping  [  ,2  3, 5,  8].  It  is  also  known  as  optimal  scaling  or  scor¬ 
ing,  reciprocal  averaging,  or  homog  neity  analysis.  When  compared  to  MDS  techniques, 
correspondence  analysis  has  three  di  tinguishing  characteristics. 

First,  it  is  a  compositional  method  rather  than  a  decompositional  approach,  because  the 
perceptual  map  is  based  on  the  association  between  objects  and  a  set  of  descriptive  characteristics  or 
attributes  specified  by  the  researcher.  A  decompositional  method,  like  MDS  techniques,  requires 
that  the  respondent  provide  a  direct  measure  of  similarity.  Second,  most  applications  of  CA  involve 
the  correspondence  of  c  tegories  of  variables,  particularly  those  measured  on  nominal  measurement 
scales.  This  correspondence  is  then  the  basis  for  developing  perceptual  maps.  Finally,  the  unique 
benefits  of  CA  li  in  its  abilities  for  simultaneously  representing  rows  and  columns,  for  example, 
brands  and  at  ributes,  in  joint  space. 

Differences  from  Other  Multivariate  Techniques 

Amo  g  the  compositional  techniques,  factor  analysis  is  the  most  similar  because  it  defines  compos¬ 
ite  dimensions  (factors)  of  the  variables  (e.g.,  attributes)  and  then  plots  objects  (e.g.,  products)  on 
heir  scores  on  each  dimension.  In  discriminant  analysis,  products  can  be  distinguished  by  their  pro¬ 
files  across  a  set  of  variables  and  plotted  in  a  dimensional  space  as  well.  Correspondence  analysis 
extends  beyond  either  of  these  two  compositional  techniques: 

*  CA  can  be  used  with  nominal  data  (e.g.,  frequency  counts  of  preference  for  objects  across  a  set  of 
attributes)  rather  than  metric  ratings  of  each  object  on  each  object  This  capability  enables  CA  to 
be  used  in  many  situations  in  which  the  more  traditional  multivariate  techniques  are  inappropriate. 

•  CA  creates  perceptual  maps  in  a  single  step,  where  variables  and  objects  are  simultaneously 
plotted  in  the  perceptual  map  based  directly  on  the  association  of  variables  and  objects.  The 
relationships  between  objects  and  variables  are  the  explicit  objective  of  CA. 

We  first  examine  a  simple  example  of  CA  to  gain  some  perspective  on  its  basic  principles.  Then 
we  discuss  CA  in  terms  of  a  six-stage  decision-making  process.  The  emphasis  is  on  those  unique  ele¬ 
ments  of  CA  as  compared  to  the  decompositional  methods  of  MDS. 
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A  SIMPLE  EXAMPLE  OF  CA 

Let  us  examine  a  simple  situation  as  an  introduction  to  CA.  In  its  most  basic  form,  CA  examines 
the  relationships  between  categories  of  nominal  data  in  a  contingency  table,  the  cross-tabula¬ 
tion  of  two  categorical  (nonmetric)  variables.  Perhaps  the  most  common  form  of  contingency 
table  would  be  cross-tabulating  objects  and  attributes  (e.g.,  most  distinctive  attributes  for  each 
product  or  product  sales  by  demographic  category).  CA  can  be  applied  to  any  contingency  table 
and  portray  a  perceptual  map  relating  the  categories  of  each  nonmetric  variable  in  a  single 
perceptual  map. 

In  our  simple  example,  we  compare  the  product  sales  of  three  products  across  a  single  d  mo- 
graphic  variable  (age).  The  cross-tabulated  data  (see  Table  1)  portray  the  sales  figures  for  p  oducts 
A,  B,  and  C  broken  down  by  three  age  categories  (young  adults,  who  are  18  to  35  years  old  middle 
age,  who  are  36  to  55  years  old;  and  mature  individuals,  who  are  56  or  older). 

Utilizing  Cross-Tabulated  Data 

What  can  we  learn  from  cross-tabulated  data?  First,  we  can  look  at  the  column  and  row  totals  to 
identify  the  ordering  of  categories  (highest  to  lowest).  But  more  important,  we  can  view  the  rela¬ 
tive  sizes  of  each  cell  of  the  contingency  table  reflecting  the  amount  of  each  variable  for  each 
object.  Comparing  the  cells  may  identify  patterns  reflecting  ass  ciations  among  certain  objects 
and  attributes. 

Viewing  Table  1,  we  see  that  product  sales  vary  across  products  (product  C  has  the  highest 
total  sales  of  100  units;  product  B  the  lowest  sales,  40  u  its)  and  age  groups  (middle-age  group  buys 
90  units;  the  young  adults,  40  units).  To  identify  any  pattern  to  the  sales  we  need  to  be  able  to  state 
that  a  certain  group  (e.g.,  young  adults)  buys  mo  e  or  less  of  a  certain  product.  But  to  do  this  we 
need  to  have  some  way  to  define  what  the  “expected”  sales  would  be  so  that  we  can  say  that  the 
actual  sales  amount  is  more  or  less.  For  e  ample,  the  middle-age  group  purchases  40  units  of  both 
product  A  and  C.  Do  we  then  assess  that  this  group  has  equal  preference  for  the  two  products,  or 
should  the  fact  that  product  C  was  generally  a  more  popular  product  with  100  units  of  total  sales 
than  was  product  A,  with  only  80  total  units,  have  some  impact  on  how  we  judge  the  unit  sales  of 
the  two  products  among  this  age  group? 

To  identify  these  pat  er  s  of  “more  or  less”  for  any  cell  in  the  table,  we  need  two  more  ele¬ 
ments  to  help  in  quantifying  the  amount  of  “more  or  less,”  as  well  as  portraying  it  graphically.  The 
first  is  a  means  of  sta  da  dizing  the  cell  counts  to  make  them  comparable  and  then  to  develop  a 
means  of  portrayi  g  the  values  of  each  cell. 

STANDARDIZING  FREQUENCY  COUNTS  First  is  a  standardized  measure  of  the  cell  counts  that 
simultaneo  ly  considers  the  differences  in  row  and  column  totals.  We  can  directly  compare  the 
cells  wh  n  all  the  row  and  column  totals  are  equal,  which  is  rarely  the  case.  Instead,  the  rows  and 
colu  n  totals  are  usually  unequal.  In  this  case,  we  need  a  measure  that  compares  each  cell  value  to 
n  xpected  value  that  reflects  the  specific  row  and  column  totals  of  that  cell. 


TABLE  1  Cross-Tabulated  Data  Detailing  Product  Sales  by  Age  Category 


Product  Sales 


Age  Category 

A 

B 

C 

Total 

Young  adults  (1 8-35  years  old) 

20 

20 

20 

60 

Middle  age  (36-55  years  old) 

40 

10 

40 

90 

Mature  individuals  (56+  years  old) 

20 

10 

40 

70 

Total 

80 

40 

100 

220 
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In  our  product  sales  example,  let  us  examine  the  sales  to  the  young  adults  group.  As  we  can 
see,  this  group  purchased  equal  amounts  of  each  product  (20  units  each).  But  is  this  what  we  would 
expect?  How  can  we  tell  if  they  actually  prefer  one  product  over  another  by  purchasing  it  more 
when  compared  to  all  the  other  age  groups?  A  simple  way  would  be  to  calculate  what  we  expect 
product  sales  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  overall  product  sales  across  all  the  groups.  Product  A  had 
36  percent  of  total  sales  (36%  =  80-^  220),  whereas  product  B  had  18  percent  and  product  C  had  45 
percent.  We  can  then  calculate  an  “expected”  sales  amount  for  each  product  by  applying  these  per¬ 
centages  to  the  60  unit  total  sales  by  the  young  adults  group.  This  would  give  us  an  expected  sales 
of  just  over  21  units  for  product  A  (36%  X  60  units),  while  we  would  expect  only  about  1 1  units  for 
product  B  and  about  27  units  for  product  C.  We  can  now  see  that  this  group  purchases  slightly  less 
than  expected  for  both  product  A  (21.8  units  expected  versus  an  actual  of  20  un  ts)  and  product  C 
(27  units  expected  sales  versus  actual  sales  of  20  units),  but  purchases  subst  ntially  more  than 
expected  for  product  B  (actual  sales  of  20  units  when  expected  sales  are  o  ly  1 1  units). 

This  illustrates  a  simple  way  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  diffe  en  es  (i.e.,  the  amount  that 
purchases  are  “more  or  less”  than  expected),  but  we  still  need  a  way  o  standardize”  the  differences 
across  age  groups  and  products.  As  we  will  discuss  later,  the  ch  square  value  (a  variant  of  the 
process  we  just  described)  will  be  used  as  the  standardized  m  asure  of  comparison. 

PORTRAYING  EACH  CELL  Once  we  have  a  standard  z  d  measure  of  the  differences  between 
expected  and  actual  values  for  each  cell  (representing  a  distinct  combination  of  rows  and  columns), 
we  then  need  a  method  for  portraying  each  cell  in  si  gle  perceptual  map.  The  task  is  to  portray  all 
of  the  associations  between  the  rows  and  columns  (age  groups  and  products  in  our  example).  We  do 
this  by  assigning  each  category  of  the  rows  n  columns  a  separate  symbol.  Then,  when  the  stan¬ 
dardized  values  are  higher  than  expected  for  a  cell  (a  specific  row/column  combination)  we  would 
expect  that  the  symbols  for  that  row  and  c  lumn  would  be  located  closer  together,  whereas  the  sym¬ 
bols  for  cells  with  standardized  values  much  lower  than  expected  would  be  more  widely  separated. 
The  challenge  is  to  develop  a  perceptual  map  that  best  portrays  all  of  the  associations  represented  by 
the  cells  of  the  contingency  ta  le. 

In  our  product  example,  we  would  start  with  six  symbols  (three  symbols  for  the  age  groups 
and  three  symbols  for  he  products).  We  would  then  use  the  standardized  measures  of  difference 
discussed  earlier  to  help  position  the  symbols  to  represent  the  associations  between  age  groups  and 
products.  Going  ba  k  to  the  young  adult  age  group,  we  would  expect  the  symbol  for  product  B  to  be 
located  close  to  the  young  adult  symbol  than  either  product  A  or  C,  with  C  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  young  adult  symbol  because  it  had  the  largest  difference  of  actual  sales  being  lower  than 
expected  a  es.  This  process  is  repeated  for  all  the  age  group/product  combinations,  and  then  the 
perceptual  map  is  drawn  so  that  the  symbol  positions  best  reflect  the  values  of  the  standardized 
meas  re  across  all  of  the  age  group/product  combinations. 

In  the  following  sections  we  discuss  how  CA  calculates  a  standardized  measure  of  association 
ased  on  the  cell  counts  of  the  contingency  and  then  the  process  whereby  these  associations  are 
converted  into  a  perceptual  map. 

Calculating  a  Measure  of  Association  or  Similarity 

Correspondence  analysis  uses  one  of  the  most  basic  statistical  concepts,  chi-square,  to  standardize  the 
cell  frequency  values  of  the  contingency  table  and  form  the  basis  for  association  or  similarity.  Chi- 
square  is  a  standardized  measure  of  actual  cell  frequencies  compared  to  expected  cell  frequencies. 
In  cross-tabulated  data,  each  cell  contains  the  values  for  a  specific  row-column  combination  (e.g.,  sales 
of  a  specific  product  in  a  specific  age  group).  Thus,  the  chi-square  value  is  a  measure  of  association 
between  the  row  and  column  categories.  Higher  levels  of  association,  just  like  higher  levels  of  similar¬ 
ity,  should  be  represented  as  closer  together  in  the  perceptual  map  than  those  with  lower  levels  of 
association.  Readers  wishing  to  review  the  process  of  calculating  chi-square  values  can  refer  to  the 
Basic  Stats  appendix  on  the  Web  sites  www.peatsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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The  chi-square  value  can  be  easily  transformed  into  a  similarity  measure.  The  process  of  calculat¬ 
ing  the  chi-square  (squaring  the  difference)  removes  the  direction  of  the  similarity.  To  restore  the  direc¬ 
tionality,  we  use  the  sign  of  the  original  difference,  but  reverse  it  to  make  it  more  intuitive.  This  must  be 
done  because  the  difference  in  the  chi-square  calculation  is  defined  as  expected  minus  actual  values. 
This  makes  negative  differences  represent  those  situations  that  we  denote  as  greater  association — where 
actual  counts  exceed  expected  counts.  In  order  to  make  the  similarity  measure  like  those  used  in  MDS 
(i.e.,  positive/larger  values  are  greater  association  and  negative/smaller  values  are  less  association)  we 
reverse  the  sign  of  the  original  difference  and  apply  it  to  the  chi-square  value.  The  result  is  a  measure 
that  acts  just  like  the  similarity  measures  used  in  earlier  MDS  examples.  Negative  values  indicate  less 
association  (similarity)  and  positive  values  indicate  greater  association. 

Table  2  illustrates  the  calculation  of  the  chi-square  value  and  its  transformation  into  a 
similarity  measure.  For  each  cell,  the  actual  and  expected  values  are  given  along  with  the  di  ference. 
Then  the  chi-square  value  is  shown  along  with  the  transformed  (signed)  value.  For  ample,  the  top 
row  shows  the  actual  sales  for  the  young  adults  across  the  three  products  (20  units  each)  as  well  as  the 
expected  sales  (21.82, 10.91,  and  27.27  units,  respectively).  The  differences  fo  products  A  and  C  are 


TABLE  2  Calculating  Chi-Square  as  Similarity  Values  for  C  oss  Tabulated  Data 

Product  Sales 

Age  Category 

A 

B 

C 

Total 

Young  Adults 

Actual  sales 

20 

20 

20 

60 

Expected  sales3 

21.82 

10.91 

27.27 

60 

Difference11 

1.82 

-9.09 

7.27 

— 

Chi-square  valuec 

.15 

7.58 

1.94 

Signed  chi-square  valued 

-15 

7.58 

-1.94 

Middle  Age 

Actual  sales 

40 

10 

40 

90 

Expected  sales 

32.73 

16.36 

40.91 

90 

Difference 

-7.27 

6.36 

.91 

— 

Chi-square  value 

1.62 

2.47 

.02 

Signed  chi-squar  v  ue 

1.62 

-2.47 

-.02 

Mature  Individua  s 

Actual  sale 

20 

10 

40 

70 

Expected  ales 

25.45 

12.73 

31.82 

70 

Difference 

5.45 

2.73 

-8.18 

— 

Chi-s  uare  value 

1.17 

.58 

2.10 

Signed  chi-square  value 

-1.17 

-58 

2.10 

Tot  1 

Sales 

80 

40 

100 

220 

Expected  sales 

80 

40 

100 

220 

Difference 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*Expected  sales  =  (Row  total  X  Column  total)  4-  Overall  total 

Example:  CcllYoimg  Adults,  Product  a  =  (®)  X  80)  220  =  21.82 

b Difference  =  Expected  sales  —  Actual  sales 

Example:  CcllYolmg  Adults,  Product  A  =  21.82  “  20.00  =1-82 
Difference5 

‘"Chi-square  value  = - 

Expected  sales 

Example.  CellYjjung  Adults,  ftuduct  A  1-82  -  2 1 .82  .15 

dSigned  chi-square  value  is  the  chi-square  value  with  a  reversed  sign  of  the  difference  between  expected  and 
actual  sales. 
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positive,  meaning  that  expected  sales  were  greater  than  actual  sales  (a  negative  association),  whereas 
the  difference  was  positive  for  Product  B.  The  chi-square  values  act  as  the  standardized  measure  of 
difference.  The  final  value  in  each  cell  is  the  signed  chi-square  value,  where  positive  values  represent 
greater  similarity  between  the  age  group/product  combination  and  negative  values  are  lower  similarity. 

Creating  the  Perceptual  Map 

The  similarity  (signed  chi-square)  values  provide  a  standardized  measure  of  association,  much  like 
the  similarity  judgments  used  in  MDS  methods.  With  this  association/similarity  measure,  CA  creates 
a  perceptual  map  by  using  the  standardized  measure  to  estimate  orthogonal  dimensio  s  upon  which 
the  categories  can  be  placed  to  best  account  for  the  strength  of  association  rep  e  ented  by  the 
chi-square  distances. 

As  done  in  MDS  techniques,  we  first  consider  a  lower-dimensional  so  tion  (e.g.,  one  or  two 
dimensions)  and  then  expand  the  number  of  dimensions  and  continue  until  we  reach  the  maximum 
number  of  dimensions.  In  CA,  the  maximum  number  of  dimensions  is  on  less  than  the  smaller  of 
the  number  of  rows  or  columns. 

Looking  back  at  the  signed  chi-square  values  in  Table  2,  which  act  as  a  similarity  measure,  the 
perceptual  map  should  place  certain  combinations  with  positive  values  closer  together  on  the  per¬ 
ceptual  map  (e.g.,  young  adults  close  to  product  B,  middle  age  close  to  product  A,  and  mature  indi¬ 
viduals  close  to  product  C).  Moreover,  certain  combinations  should  be  farther  apart  given  their 
negative  values  (young  adults  farther  from  product  C,  middle  age  farther  from  product  B,  and 
mature  individuals  farther  from  product  A). 

In  our  example,  we  can  only  have  two  dimensions  (the  smaller  of  the  number  of  rows  or 
columns  minus  one,  or  3  —  1  =  2),  so  the  two  dimensional  perceptual  map  is  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 
Corresponding  to  the  similarity  values  j  t  described,  the  positions  of  the  age  groups  and  products 
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FIGURE  1  Perceptual  Map  from  Correspondence  Analy: 
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represent  the  positive  and  negative  associations  between  age  group  and  products  very  well.  The 
researcher  can  examine  the  perceptual  map  to  understand  the  product  preferences  among  age  groups 
based  on  their  sales  patterns. 

In  contrast  to  MDS,  however,  we  can  relate  age  groups  with  product  positions.  We  can 
see  that  we  now  have  an  additional  tool  that  can  relate  different  characteristics  (in  this  case  products 
and  the  age  characteristics  of  their  buyers)  in  a  single  perceptual  map.  Just  as  easily,  we  could  have 
related  products  to  attributes,  benefits,  or  any  other  characteristic.  We  should  note,  however,  that  in 
CA  the  positions  of  objects  are  now  dependent  on  the  characteristics  they  are  associated  with. 

A  DECISION  FRAMEWORK  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  ANALYSIS 

Correspondence  analysis  and  the  issues  associated  with  a  successful  analysis  can  be  viewed  hrough  a 
six-stage  model-building  process.  In  the  following  sections  we  examine  the  unique  i  ues  associated 
with  correspondence  analysis  methods  across  the  decision  process. 

STAGE  1:  OBJECTIVES  OF  CA 

Researchers  are  constantly  faced  with  the  need  to  quantify  the  qu  It  five  data  found  in  nominal 
variables.  CA  differs  from  other  MDS  techniques  in  its  ability  to  acc  mmodate  both  nonmetric  data 
and  nonlinear  relationships.  It  performs  dimensional  reduction  similar  to  multidimensional  scaling 
and  a  type  of  perceptual  mapping,  in  which  categories  a  e  r  presented  in  the  multidimensional 
space.  Proximity  indicates  the  level  of  association  among  ow  or  column  categories.  CA  can  address 
either  of  two  basic  objectives: 

1.  Association  among  only  row  or  column  categories.  CA  can  be  used  to  examine  the  association 
among  the  categories  of  just  a  row  or  column.  A  typical  use  is  the  examination  of  the  categories 
of  a  scale,  such  as  the  Likert  scale  (five  categories  from  “strongly  agree”  to  “strongly  disagree”) 
or  other  qualitative  scales  (e.g.,  e  ce  lent,  good,  poor,  bad).  The  categories  can  be  compared  to 
see  whether  two  can  be  combined  (i.e.,  they  are  in  close  proximity  on  the  map)  or  whether  they 
provide  discrimination  (i.e  they  are  located  separately  in  the  perceptual  space). 

2.  Association  between  both  row  and  column  categories.  In  this  application,  interest  lies  is 
portraying  the  associ  ti  n  between  categories  of  the  rows  and  columns,  such  as  our  example 
of  product  sales  by  age  group.  This  use  is  most  similar  to  the  previous  example  of  MDS  and 
has  propelled  CA  into  more  widespread  use  across  many  research  areas. 

The  researcher  must  determine  the  specific  objectives  of  the  analysis  because  certain  decisions  are 
based  on  which  type  of  objective  is  chosen.  CA  provides  a  multivariate  representation  of  interdepend¬ 
ence  for  nonmetric  data  not  possible  with  other  methods.  With  a  compositional  method,  the  researcher 
must  b  aware  that  the  results  are  based  on  the  descriptive  characteristics  (e.g.,  object  attributes  or 
respondent  characteristics)  of  the  objects  included  in  the  analysis.  This  contrasts  with  decompositional 
MDS  procedures  in  which  only  the  overall  measure  of  similarity  between  objects  is  needed. 


STAGE  2:  RESEARCH  DESIGN  OF  CA 

Correspondence  analysis  requires  only  a  rectangular  data  matrix  (cross-tabulation)  of  nonnegative 
entries.  The  most  common  type  of  input  matrix  is  a  contingency  table  with  specific  categories  defin¬ 
ing  the  rows  and  columns.  In  creating  the  table,  several  issues  emerge,  relating  to  the  nature  of  the 
variables  and  categories  comprising  the  rows  and  columns: 

1.  The  rows  and  columns  do  not  have  predefined  meanings  (i.e.,  attributes  do  not  always  have  to  be 
rows,  and  so  on)  but  instead  represent  the  responses  to  one  or  more  categorical  variables.  The 
categories  in  both  rows  and  columns,  however,  must  have  specific  meaning  for  interpretation 
purposes. 
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2.  The  categories  for  a  row  or  column  need  not  be  a  single  variable  but  can  represent  any  set  of 
relationships.  A  prime  example  is  the  “pick  any”  method  [6,  7],  in  which  respondents  are 
given  a  set  of  objects  and  characteristics.  A  common  application  is  where  a  set  of  objects 
(e.g.,  products)  are  rated  on  a  set  of  characteristics  (e.g.,  attributes).  Here  the  rows  can  be  the 
individual  products  and  each  attribute  is  a  separate  column.  The  respondents  then  indicate 
which  objects,  if  any,  are  described  by  each  characteristic.  The  respondent  may  choose  any 
number  of  objects  for  each  characteristic  and  the  cross-tabulation  table  is  the  total  number  of 
times  each  object  was  described  by  each  characteristic. 

3.  The  cross-tabulation  may  occur  for  more  than  two  variables  in  a  multiway  matrix  form. 
In  these  cases,  multiple  correspondence  analysis  is  employed.  In  a  procedure  quite  similar 
to  two-way  analysis,  the  additional  variables  are  fitted  so  that  all  the  categ  rie  are  placed  in 
the  same  multidimensional  space. 

The  generalized  nature  of  the  types  of  relationships  that  can  be  por  rayed  in  the  contingency 
table  makes  CA  widely  applicable.  Its  increased  usage  in  recent  years  i  a  direct  result  of  the  contin¬ 
ued  development  of  approaches  for  using  this  format  for  analyzing  n  w  types  of  relationships. 


STAGE  3:  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  CA 

Correspondence  analysis  shares  with  the  more  traditional  MDS  techniques  a  relative  freedom  from 
assumptions.  The  use  of  strictly  nonmetric  data  in  its  simplest  form  (cross-tabulated  data)  represents 
linear  and  nonlinear  relationships  equally  well  The  lack  of  assumptions,  however,  must  not  cause 
the  researcher  to  neglect  the  efforts  to  ensure  the  comparability  of  objects  and,  because  it  is  a  com¬ 
positional  technique,  the  completeness  of  t  e  attributes  used. 

STAGE  4:  DERIVING  CA  RESULTS  AND  ASSESSING  OVERALL  FIT 

With  a  cross-tabulation  table,  th  frequencies  for  any  row-column  combination  of  categories  are 
related  to  other  combinations  based  on  the  marginal  frequencies.  As  depicted  in  our  simple  exam¬ 
ple,  correspondence  an  lysis  uses  this  basic  relationship  in  three  steps  to  create  a  perceptual  map: 

1.  Calculate  a  o  ditional  expectation  (the  expected  cell  count)  that  represents  the  similarity  or 
association  between  row  and  column  categories. 

2.  Once  o  tained,  compute  the  differences  between  the  expected  and  actual  cell  counts  and  con- 
ver  t  em  into  a  standardized  measure  (chi-square).  Using  these  results  as  a  distance  metric 
mak  s  them  comparable  to  the  input  matrices  used  in  the  MDS  approaches  discussed  earlier. 

3  Using  estimation  techniques  similar  to  MDS  to  convert  the  measure  of  similarity  between 
categories  (i.e.,  the  signed  chi-square),  a  series  of  dimensional  solutions  (one-dimensional, 
two-dimensional,  etc.)  is  created  where  possible.  The  dimensions  simultaneously  relate  the 
rows  and  columns  in  a  single  joint  plot.  The  result  is  a  representation  of  categories  of  rows 
and/or  columns  (e.g.,  brands  and  attributes)  in  the  same  plot. 

Determining  Impact  of  Individual  Cells 

It  should  be  noted  that  two  specific  terms,  developed  in  correspondence  analysis,  describe  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  frequency  values  and  their  relative  contribution  to  the  analysis: 

•  The  first  term  is  mass,  which  is  first  defined  for  any  single  entry  in  the  cross-tabulation  table 
as  the  percentage  of  the  total  represented  by  that  entry.  It  is  calculated  as  the  value  of  any  sin¬ 
gle  entry  divided  by  N  (the  total  for  the  table,  which  equals  the  sum  of  either  the  rows  or 
columns).  Thus,  the  sum  of  all  table  entries  (cells)  equals  1 .0.  We  can  also  calculate  the  mass 
of  any  row  or  column  category  by  summing  across  all  entries.  This  result  represents  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  any  row  or  column  category  to  the  total  mass. 
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•  The  second  measure  is  inertia,  which  is  defined  as  the  total  chi-square  divided  by  N  (the  total 
of  the  frequency  counts).  In  this  way,  we  have  a  relative  measure  of  chi-square  that  can  be 
related  to  any  frequency  count 

With  these  similarities  to  MDS  comes  a  similar  set  of  problems,  focused  on  two  primary  issues 
in  assessing  overall  lit:  assessing  the  relative  importance  of  the  dimensions  and  then  identifying  the 
appropriate  number  of  dimensions.  Each  of  these  issues  is  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

ASSESSING  THE  NUMBER  OF  DIMENSIONS  Eigenvalues,  also  known  as  singular  values,  are 
derived  for  each  dimension  and  indicate  the  relative  contribution  of  each  dimension  in  expla  ning 
the  variance  in  the  categories.  Similar  to  factor  analysis,  we  can  determine  the  amount  of  explained 
variance  both  for  individual  dimensions  and  the  solution  as  a  whole.  Some  programs,  such  s  those 
of  SPSS,  calculate  the  inertia  for  a  dimension,  which  also  measures  explained  va  iation  and  is 
directly  related  to  the  eigenvalue. 

The  maximum  number  of  dimensions  that  can  be  estimated  is  one  less  tha  the  smaller  of  the 
number  of  rows  or  columns.  For  example,  with  six  columns  and  eight  rows  he  maximum  number 
of  dimensions  would  be  five,  which  is  six  (the  number  of  columns)  minus  ne. 

The  researcher  selects  the  number  of  dimensions  based  on  the  overa  1  level  of  explained  vari¬ 
ance  desired  and  the  incremental  explanation  gained  by  adding  another  dimension.  In  assessing 
dimensionality,  the  researcher  is  faced  with  trade-offs,  much  as  with  other  MDS  solutions  or  even 
factor  analysis: 

•  Each  dimension  added  to  the  solution  increases  the  explained  variance  of  the  solution,  but  at 
a  decreasing  amount  (i.e.,  the  first  dimension  expl  ins  the  most  variance,  the  second  dimen¬ 
sion  the  second  greatest,  etc.). 

•  Adding  dimensions  increases  the  complexity  of  the  interpretation  process;  perceptual  maps  of 
greater  than  three  dimensions  becom  inc  easing  complex  to  analyze. 

The  researcher  must  balance  the  es  re  for  increased  explained  variance  versus  the  more  com¬ 
plex  solution  that  may  affect  interpretation.  A  rule  of  thumb  is  that  dimensions  with  inertia  (eigen¬ 
values)  greater  than  .2  should  be  included  in  the  analysis. 

Model  Estimation 

A  number  of  computer  programs  are  available  to  perform  correspondence  analysis.  Among  the 
more  popular  progr  ms  are  ANACOR  and  HOMALS,  available  with  SPSS;  PROC  CORRESP  in 
SAS;  CORRESP  rom  NewMDSX  [25];  CORRAN  and  CORRESP  from  PC-MDS  [10];  and 
MAPWISE  [9]  A  large  number  of  specialized  applications  have  emerged  in  specific  disciplines 
such  as  ecol  gy,  geology,  and  many  of  the  social  sciences. 


STAGE  5:  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  RESULTS 

Once  the  dimensionality  has  been  established,  the  researcher  is  faced  with  two  tasks:  interpreting 
the  dimensions  to  understand  the  basis  for  the  association  among  categories  and  assessing  the 
degree  of  association  between  categories,  either  within  a  row/column  or  between  rows  and  columns. 
In  doing  so,  the  researcher  gains  an  understanding  of  the  underlying  dimensions  upon  which  the 
perceptual  map  is  based  along  with  the  derived  association  of  any  specific  set  of  categories. 

Defining  the  Character  of  the  Dimensions 

If  the  researcher  is  interested  in  defining  the  character  of  one  or  more  dimensions  in  terms  of  the 
row  or  column  categories,  descriptive  measures  in  each  software  program  indicate  the  association  of 
each  category  with  a  specific  dimension.  For  example,  in  SPSS  the  inertia  measure  (used  to  assess 
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the  degree  of  explained  variance)  is  decomposed  across  the  dimensions.  Similar  in  character  to 
factor  loadings,  these  values  represent  the  extent  of  association  for  each  category  individually  with 
each  dimension.  The  researcher  can  then  name  each  objective  dimension  in  terms  of  the  categories 
most  associated  with  that  dimension. 

In  addition  to  representing  the  association  of  each  category  with  each  dimension,  the  inertia 
values  can  be  totaled  across  dimensions  in  a  collective  measure.  In  doing  so,  we  gain  an  empirical 
measure  of  the  degree  to  which  each  category  is  represented  across  all  dimensions.  In  concept,  this 
measure  is  similar  to  the  communality  measure  of  factor  analysis. 

Assessing  Association  Among  Categories 

The  second  task  in  interpretation  is  to  identify  a  category’s  association  with  other  categories,  which 
can  be  done  visually  or  through  empirical  measures.  No  matter  which  approac  is  used,  the  researcher 
must  first  select  the  types  of  comparison  to  be  made  and  then  the  appropria  e  normalization  for  the 
selected  comparison.  The  two  types  of  comparison  are: 

1.  Between  categories  of  the  same  row  or  column.  Here  the  o  us  is  on  only  rows  or  columns, 
such  as  when  examining  the  categories  of  a  scale  to  see  whether  they  can  be  combined.  These 
types  of  comparisons  can  be  made  directly  from  any  co  respondence  analysis. 

2.  Between  rows  and  columns.  An  attempt  to  relate  th  ssociation  between  a  row  category  and  a 
column  category.  This  type  of  comparison,  which  is  the  most  common,  relates  categories  across 
dimensions  (e.g.,  in  our  earlier  example,  pr  du  t  sales  most  associated  with  age  categories). 
At  this  time,  however,  some  debate  centers  on  the  appropriateness  of  comparing  between  row  and 
column  categories.  In  a  strict  sense,  distances  between  points  representing  categories  can  only  be 
made  within  a  row  or  a  column.  It  is  de  med  inappropriate  to  directly  compare  a  row  and  column 
category.  It  is  appropriate  to  make  generalizations  regarding  the  dimensions  and  each  category’s 
position  on  those  dimensions  Th  s,  the  relative  positioning  of  row  and  column  categories  can  be 
defined  within  those  dimens  on  ,  but  they  should  not  be  directly  compared. 

Some  computer  programs  provide  for  a  normalization  procedure  to  allow  for  this  direct 
comparison.  If  only  row  or  column  normalization  is  available,  alternative  procedures  are  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  all  categories  comparable  [2, 9],  yet  disagreement  still  remains  as  to  their  suc¬ 
cess  [4],  In  the  cases  for  which  direct  comparisons  are  not  possible,  the  general 
corresponde  ce  still  holds  and  specific  patterns  can  be  distinguished. 

Research  objectives  may  focus  on  either  evaluation  of  the  dimensions  or  comparison  of  the 
categories  and  the  researcher  is  encouraged  to  make  both  interpretations  because  they  reinforce 
each  othe  For  example,  comparing  row  versus  column  categories  can  always  be  complemented 
with  a  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  dimensions  to  provide  a  more  comprehensive  perspective 
on  he  positioning  of  categories  rather  than  just  the  specific  comparisons.  Likewise,  evaluating  the 
specific  category  comparisons  can  provide  specificity  to  the  interpretation  of  the  dimensions. 

STAGE  6:  VALIDATION  OF  THE  RESULTS 

The  compositional  nature  of  correspondence  analysis  provides  more  specificity  for  the  researcher 
with  which  to  validate  the  results.  In  doing  so,  the  researcher  should  strive  to  assess  two  key  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  generalizability  of  two  elements: 

•  Sample.  As  with  all  MDS  techniques,  an  emphasis  must  be  made  to  ensure  generalizability 
through  split-  or  multisample  analyses. 

•  Objects.  The  generalizability  of  the  objects  (represented  individually  and  as  a  set  by  the  cate¬ 
gories)  must  also  be  established.  The  sensitivity  of  the  results  to  the  addition  or  deletion  of  a 
category  can  be  evaluated.  The  goal  is  to  assess  whether  the  analysis  is  dependent  on  only 
a  few  objects  and/or  attributes. 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  1 


Correspondence  Analysis 

•  Correspondence  analysis  (CA)  is  best  suited  for  exploratory  research  and  is  not  appropriate  for 
hypothesis  testing 

•  CA  is  a  form  of  compositional  technique  that  requires  specification  of  both  objects  and  attributes 
to  be  compared 

•  Correspondence  analysis  is  sensitive  to  outliers,  which  should  be  eliminated  prior  to  using  the 
technique 

•  The  number  of  dimensions  to  be  retained  in  the  solution  is  based  on: 

•  Dimensions  with  inertia  (eigenvalues)  greater  than  .2 

•  Enough  dimensions  to  meet  the  research  objectives  (usually  two  or  three) 

•  Dimensions  can  be  "named"  based  on  the  decomposition  of  inertia  measures  a  ro  s  dimension: 

•  These  values  show  the  extent  of  association  for  each  category  individually  wit  ach  dimension 

•  They  can  be  used  for  description  much  like  loadings  in  factor  analysis 


In  either  instance,  the  researcher  must  understand  the  true  m  aning  of  the  results  in  terms  of 
the  categories  being  analyzed.  The  inferential  nature  of  correspondence  analysis,  like  other  MDS 
methods,  requires  strict  confidence  in  the  representativeness  and  generalizability  of  the  sample  of 
respondents  and  the  objects  (categories)  being  analyze 

OVERVIEW  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  ANALYSIS 

Correspondence  analysis  presents  the  resea  cher  with  a  number  of  advantages,  ranging  from  the 
generalized  nature  of  the  input  data  to  de  elopment  of  unique  perceptual  maps: 

•  The  simple  cross-tabulation  of  multiple  categorical  variables,  such  as  product  attributes  ver¬ 
sus  brands,  can  be  represented  in  a  perceptual  space.  This  approach  enables  the  researcher 
either  to  analyze  existing  responses  or  to  gather  responses  at  the  least  restrictive  measurement 
type,  the  nominal  or  cat  gorical  level.  For  example,  the  respondent  need  rate  only  yes  or  no 
for  a  set  of  objects  o  a  number  of  attributes.  These  responses  can  then  be  aggregated  in  a 
cross-tabulation  table  and  analyzed.  Other  techniques,  such  as  factor  analysis,  require  interval 
ratings  of  ea  h  attribute  for  each  object. 

•  CA  port  ays  not  only  the  relationships  between  the  rows  and  columns,  but  also  the  relation¬ 
ships  be  ween  the  categories  of  either  the  rows  or  the  columns.  For  example,  if  the  columns 
were  attributes,  multiple  attributes  in  close  proximity  would  all  have  similar  profiles  across 

roducts,  forming  a  group  of  attributes  quite  similar  to  a  factor  from  principal  components 
analysis. 

CA  can  provide  a  joint  display  of  row  and  column  categories  in  the  same  dimensionality. 
Certain  program  modifications  allow  for  interpoint  comparisons  in  which  relative  proximity 
is  directly  related  to  higher  association  among  separate  points  [1,9].  When  these  comparisons 
are  possible,  they  enable  row  and  column  categories  to  be  examined  simultaneously.  An 
analysis  of  this  type  would  enable  the  researcher  to  identify  groups  of  products  characterized 
by  attributes  in  close  proximity. 

With  the  advantages  of  CA,  however,  come  a  number  of  disadvantages  or  limitations. 

•  The  technique  is  descriptive  and  not  at  all  appropriate  for  hypothesis  testing.  If  the  quantita¬ 
tive  relationship  of  categories  is  desired,  methods  such  as  log-linear  models  are  suggested. 
CA  is  best  suited  for  exploratory  data  analysis. 
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•  CA,  as  is  the  case  with  many  dimensionality-reducing  methods,  has  no  method  for  conclu¬ 
sively  determining  the  appropriate  number  of  dimensions.  As  with  similar  methods,  the 
researcher  must  balance  interpretability  versus  parsimony  of  the  data  representation. 

•  The  technique  is  quite  sensitive  to  outliers,  in  terms  of  either  rows  or  columns  (e.g.,  attributes 
or  brands).  Also,  for  purposes  of  generalizability,  the  problem  of  omitted  objects  or  attributes 
is  critical. 

Overall,  correspondence  analysis  provides  a  valuable  analytical  tool  for  a  type  of  data 
(nonmetric)  normally  not  the  focal  point  of  multivariate  techniques.  Correspondence  analysis  also 
provides  the  researcher  with  a  complementary  compositional  technique  to  MDS  or  addressing 
issues  where  direct  comparison  of  objects  and  attributes  is  preferable. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  ANALYSIS 

An  alternative  to  attribute-free  perceptual  mapping  is  correspondence  an  lysis  (CA),  a  compositional 
method  based  on  nonmetric  measures  (frequency  counts)  betwe  n  objects  and/or  attributes.  In  this 
attribute-based  method,  the  perceptual  map  is  a  joint  space,  showing  both  attributes  and  firms  in  a 
single  representation.  Moreover,  the  positions  of  firms  r  elative  not  only  to  the  other  firms 
included  in  the  analysis,  but  also  to  the  attributes  selected 

To  demonstrate  the  use  of  CA,  we  examine  data  HBAT  gathered  in  a  series  of  interviews  with 
company  representatives  from  a  cross-section  of  pote  tial  customers.  This  is  the  same  sample  used 
to  gather  data  for  MDS  techniques  although  different  types  of  data  are  used  in  each  technique.  Many 
of  the  issues,  particularly  in  the  initial  stages,  have  a  great  deal  of  overlap  between  CA  and  MDS. 
Data  sets  for  both  techniques  are  available  on  the  Web  sites  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  and 
www.mvstats.com. 

Stage  1:  Objectives  of  Perceptual  Mapping 

The  primary  purpose  of  perc  ptual  mapping  is  to  understand  how  a  firm’s  image  compares  to  other 
firms  in  the  market  In  this  case,  the  result  is  a  perceptual  map  of  HBAT  and  the  major  competitors 
in  the  market.  With  CA,  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  assessing  the  dimensions  of  evaluation 
because  a  firm’s  posi  ion  in  the  perceptual  map  can  be  compared  on  both  the  dimensions  and  spe¬ 
cific  attribute  . 

A  critical  decision  for  any  perceptual  mapping  analysis  is  the  selection  of  the  objects  to  be 
compar  d  Al  though  direct  similarity  judgments  are  not  made  in  CA,  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
objects  can  have  a  marked  impact.  For  example,  excluding  a  firm  with  distinguishing  characteristics 
unique  to  other  firms  may  help  reveal  firm-to-firm  comparisons  or  even  dimensions  not  otherwise 
detected.  Likewise,  the  exclusion  of  distinctive  or  otherwise  relevant  firms  may  affect  the  results  in 
similar  manner. 

In  our  example,  the  objects  of  study  are  HBAT  and  its  nine  major  competitors.  To  understand 
the  perceptions  of  these  competing  firms,  mid-level  executives  of  firms  representing  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  are  surveyed  on  their  perceptions  of  HBAT  and  the  competing  firms.  The  resulting  percep¬ 
tual  maps  hopefully  portray  HBAT’s  positioning  in  the  marketplace. 

Stage  2:  Research  Design  of  the  CA  Study 

With  the  objectives  defined  for  the  perceptual  mapping  analyses,  HBAT  researchers  must  next 
address  a  set  of  decisions  focusing  on  research  design  issues  that  define  the  methods  used  and 
the  specific  firms  to  be  studied.  By  doing  so,  they  also  define  the  types  of  data  that  need  to 
be  collected  to  perform  the  desired  analyses.  Each  of  these  issues  is  discussed  in  the  following 
section. 
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SELECTING  FIRMS  FOR  ANALYSIS  In  selecting  firms  for  analysis,  the  researcher  must  address 
two  issues.  First,  are  all  of  the  firms  comparable  and  relevant  for  the  objectives  of  this  study? 
Second,  is  the  number  of  firms  included  enough  to  portray  the  dimensionality  desired?  The  design 
of  the  research  to  address  each  issue  is  discussed  here. 

This  study  includes  nine  competitors,  plus  HBAT,  representing  all  of  the  major  firms  in  this 
industry  and  collectively  having  more  than  85  percent  of  total  sales.  Moreover,  they  are  considered 
representative  of  all  of  the  potential  segments  existing  in  the  market.  All  of  the  remaining  firms  not 
included  in  the  analysis  are  considered  secondary  competitors  to  one  or  more  of  the  firms  already 
included. 

COLLECTING  ATTRIBUTE  DATA  A  unique  characteristic  of  correspondence  analysis  is  t  e  use  of 
nonmetric  data  to  portray  relationships  between  categories  (objects  or  attributes)  A  common 
approach  to  data  presentation  is  the  use  of  a  cross-tabulation  matrix  relating  the  a  tr  butes  (repre¬ 
sented  as  rows)  to  the  ratings  of  objects/firms  (the  columns).  The  values  repre  en  the  number  of 
times  each  firm  is  rated  as  being  characterized  by  that  attribute.  Thus,  higher  frequencies  indicate  a 
stronger  association  between  that  object  and  the  attribute  in  question.  Nonmetric  ratings  were  gath¬ 
ered  by  asking  each  respondent  to  pick  the  firms  best  characterized  b  each  attribute.  As  with  the 
“pick  any”  method  [6, 7],  the  respondent  could  pick  any  number  of  inns  for  each  attribute. 

The  HBAT  image  study  is  composed  of  in-depth  interview  with  18  mid-level  management 
personnel  from  different  firms.  From  the  research  objectives,  he  primary  goal  is  to  understand  the 
similarities  of  firms  based  on  firms’  attributes.  Eight  of  the  0  ttributes  identified  as  composing  the 
four  factors  in  an  exploratory  factor  analysis  (not  performed  here)  were  selected  for  this  study.  The  eight 
attributes  included  were  X&  Product  Quality;  X8,  Technical  Support;  X10,  Advertising;  X12,  Salesforce 
Image;  X13,  Competitive  Pricing;  X14  Warranty  &  C  aims;  X16,  Order  &  Billing;  and  X)8,  Delivery 
Speed.  Two  of  the  attributes  from  the  original  set  of  0  were  eliminated  in  this  analysis.  First,  X7,  relat¬ 
ing  to  E-Commerce,  was  not  used  because  about  one-half  of  the  firms  did  not  have  an  e-commerce  pres¬ 
ence.  Also,  X9,  Complaint  Resolution,  which  is  largely  experience-based,  was  also  omitted  because 
evaluation  by  noncustomers  was  difficul  or  the  respondents. 

In  the  HBAT  study,  binary  firm  ratings  were  gathered  for  each  firm  on  each  of  the  eight  attributes 
(i.e.,  a  yes-no  ratings  of  each  firm  on  each  attribute).  The  individual  entries  in  the  cross-tabulation  table 
are  the  number  of  times  a  firm  is  rated  as  possessing  a  specific  attribute.  Respondents  could  choose  any 
number  of  attributes  as  chara  terizing  each  firm.  Table  3  contains  the  responses  for  a  single  individual 
in  the  HBAT  study  and  then  provides  the  complete  cross-tabulation  table  for  all  respondents. 
The  1 1BAT  CORRHSP  INDIV  data  set  contains  the  responses  for  the  individuals  and  the 
HBAT_CORRESP  d  ta  set  has  the  final  cross-tabulation  data  set  used  in  the  analysis. 

Stage  3:  Assumptions  in  Perceptual  Mapping 

The  ass  mptions  of  CA  deal  primarily  with  the  comparability  and  representativeness  of  the  objects 
being  evaluated  and  the  respondents.  The  techniques  themselves  place  few  limitations  on  the  data, 
but  their  success  is  based  on  several  characteristics  of  the  data. 

With  regard  to  the  sample,  the  sampling  plan  emphasized  obtaining  a  representative  sample  of 
HBAT  customers.  Moreover,  care  was  taken  to  obtain  respondents  of  comparable  position  and  mar¬ 
ket  knowledge.  Because  HBAT  and  the  other  firms  serve  a  fairly  distinct  market,  all  the  firms  evalu¬ 
ated  in  the  perceptual  mapping  should  be  known,  ensuring  that  positioning  discrepancies  can  be 
attributed  to  perceptual  differences  among  respondents. 

Stage  4:  Estimating  a  Correspondence  Analysis 

The  data  preparation  and  estimation  procedure  for  correspondence  analysis  is  similar  in  some  regards  to 
the  multidimensional  scaling  process,  with  some  notable  exceptions.  In  the  following  sections  we  dis¬ 
cuss  the  issues  involved  in  calculating  similarity  and  determining  the  dimensionality  of  the  solution. 
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TABLE  3 

Individual  Respondent  Ratings  and  Cross-Tabulated  Frequency  Data  of  Attribute 
Descriptors  for  HBAT  and  Nine  Competing  Firms 

RESPONDENT  #  1 

Firm 

Variables 

HBAT  ABCDEFGHI 

X6  Product  Quality 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

X8  Technical  Support 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

X10  Advertising 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

X\2  Salesforce  Image 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

OVERALL  TOTAL 

Firm 

Variables 

HBAT 

A 

B 

C 

D  E 

F 

G 

H 

1 

X6  Product  Quality 

6 

6 

14 

10 

11 

8 

7 

4 

14 

4 

Xa  Technical  Support 

15 

18 

9 

2 

3 

15 

16 

7 

8 

8 

Xio  Advertising 

15 

16 

15 

11 

11 

14 

16 

12 

14 

14 

X12  Salesforce  Image 

4 

3 

1 

13 

9 

6 

3 

18 

2 

10 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

15 

14 

6 

4 

4 

15 

14 

13 

7 

13 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

7 

8 

13 

4 

9 

16 

14 

5 

4 

16 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

14 

14 

10 

11 

11 

14 

12 

13 

10 

14 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

16 

13 

8 

13 

9 

17 

15 

16 

6 

12 

The  Correspondence  Analysis  procedure  in  SPSS  was  used  to  perform  this  analysis.  Note  that  corre¬ 
spondence  analysis  is  available  in  a  number  of  more  specialized  programs,  as  discussed  earlier. 

CALCULATING  THE  SIMILARITY  MEASURE  Correspondence  analysis  is  based  on  a  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  chi  square  value  into  a  metric  measure  of  distance,  which  acts  as  the  similarity  measure. 
The  chi-  q  are  value  is  calculated  as  the  actual  frequency  of  occurrence  minus  the  expected 
frequ  ncy.  Thus,  a  negative  value  indicates,  in  this  case,  that  a  firm  was  rated  less  often  than  would 
be  expected.  The  expected  value  for  a  cell  (any  firm-attribute  combination  in  the  cross-tabulation 
tabl  )  is  based  on  how  often  the  firm  was  rated  on  other  attributes  and  how  often  other  firms  were 
rated  on  that  attribute.  (In  statistical  terms,  the  expected  value  is  based  on  the  row  [attribute]  and 
column  [firm]  marginal  probabilities.) 

Table  4  contains  the  transformed  (metric)  chi-square  distances  for  each  cell  of  cross-tabulation 
from  Table  3.  High  positive  values  indicate  a  strong  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  attribute 
and  firm,  and  negative  values  have  the  opposite  interpretation.  For  example,  the  high  values  for 
1 1  HAT  and  firms  A  and  F  with  the  technical  support  attribute  (Xg)  indicate  that  they  should  be  located 
close  together  on  the  perceptual  map  if  possible.  Likewise,  the  high  negative  values  for  firms  C  and 
D  on  the  same  variable  would  indicate  that  their  position  should  be  far  from  the  attribute’s  location. 

DETERMINING  THE  DIMENSIONALITY  OF  THE  SOLUTION  Correspondence  analysis  tries  to 
satisfy  all  of  these  relationships  simultaneously  by  producing  dimensions  representing  the  chi- 
square  distances.  To  determine  the  dimensionality  of  the  solution,  the  researcher  examines  the 
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TABLE  4  Measures  of  Similarity  in  Correspondence  Analysis  Chi-Square  Distances 


Variables 

Firm 

HBAT 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

1 

X6  Product  Quality 

-1.02 

-1.28 

2.37 

1.27 

1.71 

-.73 

-.83 

-1.59 

2.99 

-1.66 

X8  Technical  Support 

1.24 

1.69 

-.01 

-2.14 

-1 .76 

.72 

1.32 

-1 .07 

.10 

-.85 

X|0  Advertising 

.02 

-.13 

.76 

-.01 

.04 

-.73 

.07 

-.60 

1.07 

-.20 

Xyi  Salesforce  Image 

-1.27 

-1.83 

-2.08 

3.19 

1.53 

-.86 

-1.73 

4.07 

-1.42 

.97 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

1.08 

.40 

-1.10 

-1.52 

-1 .48 

.57 

.59 

.65 

-.36 

.53 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

-1.32 

-1 .49 

1.15 

-1.54 

.23 

.81 

.55 

-1 .80 

-1.44 

1.39 

X16  Order  &  Billing 

.19 

-.19 

-.30 

.37 

.42 

-.30 

-.54 

.08 

.20 

.23 

X|8  Delivery  Speed 

.68 

-.51 

-.95 

.95 

-.27 

.40 

.20 

.86 

-1  15 

-.37 

cumulative  percentage  of  variation  explained,  much  as  in  factor  analys  s,  and  determines  the 
appropriate  dimensionality.  The  researcher  balances  the  desire  for  in  reased  explanation  in 
adding  additional  dimensions  versus  interpretability  by  creatin  m  e  complexity  with  each 
dimension  added. 

Table  5  contains  the  eigenvalues  and  cumulative  and  explained  percentages  of  variation  for 
each  dimension  up  to  the  maximum  of  seven.  A  two-dimen  ional  solution  in  this  situation  explains 
86  percent  of  the  variation,  whereas  increasing  to  a  thre  -dimensional  solution  adds  only  an  addi¬ 
tional  10  percent  In  comparing  the  additional  variance  xplained  in  relation  to  the  increased  com¬ 
plexity  in  interpreting  the  results,  a  two-dimensio  al  solution  was  deemed  adequate  for  further 
analysis. 

Stage  5:  Interpreting  CA  Results 

With  the  number  of  dimensions  defined,  the  researcher  must  proceed  with  an  interpretation  of  the 
derived  perceptual  map.  In  doing  so,  at  least  three  issues  must  be  addressed:  positioning  of  row 
and/or  column  categories,  characterization  of  the  dimensions,  and  assessing  the  goodness-of-fit  of 
individual  categories.  Each  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 

RELATIVE  POSITIONING  OF  CATEGORIES  The  first  task  is  to  assess  the  relative  positions  of  the 
categories  for  th  rows  and  columns.  In  doing  so,  the  researcher  can  assess  the  association  between 
categories  in  t  ms  of  their  proximity  in  the  perceptual  map.  Note  that  the  comparison  should  only 
be  between  ca  gories  within  the  same  row  or  column. 


TABLE  5  Dete  m  ning  the  Appropriate  Dimensionality  in  Correspondence  Analysis 


Dimension 

Eigenvalue 
(Singular  Value) 

Inertia 

(Normalized  Chi-Square) 

Percentage  Explained 

Cumulative  Percentage 

1 

.27666 

.07654 

53.1 

53.1 

2 

.21866 

.04781 

33.2 

86.3 

3 

.12366 

.01529 

10.6 

96.9 

4 

.05155 

.00266 

1.8 

98.8 

5 

.02838 

.00081 

.6 

99.3 

6 

.02400 

.00058 

.4 

99.7 

7 

.01951 

.00038 

.3 

100.0 
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The  perceptual  map  shows  the  relative  proximities  of  both  firms  and  attributes  (see  Figure  2).  If 
we  focus  on  the  firms  first,  we  see  that  the  pattern  of  firm  groups  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  MDS 
results.  Firms  A,  E,  F,  and  I,  plus  I  MAT  form  one  group;  firms  C  and  D  and  H  and  B  form  two  other 
similar  groups.  However,  the  relative  proximities  of  the  members  in  each  group  differ  somewhat  from 
the  MDS  solution.  Also,  firm  G  is  more  isolated  and  distinct,  and  firms  F  and  E  are  now  seen  as  more 
similar  to  HBAT. 

In  terms  of  attributes,  several  patterns  emerge.  First,  X6  and  X13,  the  two  variables  that  are 
negatively  related,  appear  at  opposite  extremes  of  the  perceptual  map.  Moreover,  variables  shown  to 
have  high  association  (e.g.,  forming  factors)  fall  in  close  proximity  (X16  and  X18,  X8,  and  X14). 
Perhaps  a  more  appropriate  perspective  is  an  attribute’s  contribution  to  each  dimension,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  next  section. 

INTERPRETING  THE  DIMENSIONS  It  may  be  helpful  to  interpret  the  dim  n  ions  if  row  or  column 
normalizations  are  used.  For  these  purposes,  the  inertia  (explained  variatio  )  of  each  dimension  can 
be  attributed  among  categories  for  rows  and  columns. 


Dimension  I 


Attributes 

■  HBAT  X6  Product  Quality 

O  Competitor  Firms  Xg  Technical  Support 

X10  Advertising 
Xu  Salesforce  Image 
^13  Competitive  Pricing 
X14  Warranty  &  Claims 
X16  Order  &  Billing 
Xlg  Delivery  Speed 


FIGURE  2  M£KN!t$  usfib 
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Table  6  provides  the  contributions  of  both  sets  of  categories  to  each  dimension.  For  the  attrib¬ 
utes,  we  can  see  that  X12  (Salesforce  Image)  is  the  primary  contributor  to  dimension  I,  and  X% 
(Technical  Support)  is  a  secondary  contributor.  Note  that  these  two  attributes  are  extreme  in  terms 
of  their  location  on  dimension  I  (i.e.,  highest  or  lowest  values  on  dimension  I).  Between  these  two 
attributes,  86  percent  of  dimension  I  is  accounted  for.  A  similar  pattern  follows  for  dimension  n,  for 
which  X6  (Product  Quality)  is  the  primary  contributor,  followed  by  X13  (Competitive  Pricing), 
which  when  combined  account  for  83  percent  of  the  inertia  of  dimension  n.  If  we  shift  our  focus  to 
the  10  firms,  we  see  a  somewhat  more  balanced  situation,  with  three  firms  (A,  C,  and  G)  contribut¬ 
ing  above  the  average  of  10  percent  For  the  second  dimension,  four  firms  (B,  D,  G,  and  H)  have 
contributions  above  average. 

Although  the  comparisons  in  this  example  are  between  both  sets  of  categories  and  a  e  not 
restricted  to  a  single  set  of  categories  (either  row  or  column),  these  measures  of  contributio  demon¬ 
strate  the  ability  to  interpret  the  dimension  when  desired. 

ASSESSING  FIT  FOR  CATEGORIES  One  final  measure  provides  an  assessm  nt  of  fit  for  each  cate¬ 
gory.  Comparable  to  squared  factor  loadings  in  factor  analysis,  these  values  epresent  the  amount  of 
variation  in  the  category  accounted  for  by  the  dimension.  The  total  valu  represents  the  total  amount 
of  variation  across  all  dimensions,  with  the  maximum  possible  bein  00  percent 

Table  6  also  contains  fit  values  for  each  category  on  each  d  ension.  As  we  can  see,  the  total 
fit  values  range  from  a  high  of  99.1  for  X6  (Product  Quality)  a  d  X12  (Salesforce  Image)  to  a  low  of 


TABLE  6  Interpreting  the  Dimensions  and  Their  Go  respondents  to  Firms  and  Attributes 

Object 

Coordinates 

Contribution 
to  Inertia a 

Explanation  by 
Dimension  (Fit)b 

1 

II 

1 

II 

1 

II 

Total 

Attribute 

X6  Product  Quality 

.044 

1.235 

.001 

.689 

.002 

.989 

.991 

X8  Technical  Support 

-676 

-.285 

.196 

.044 

.789 

.111 

.901 

X|0  Advertising 

-.081 

.245 

.004 

.045 

.093 

.678 

.772 

Xy2  Salesforce  Image 

1.506 

0.298 

.665 

.033 

.961 

.030 

.991 

X13  Competitive  Pricing 

-.202 

-.502 

.018 

.142 

.138 

.677 

.816 

X14  Warranty  &  Claims 

-.440 

-.099 

.087 

.006 

.358 

.014 

.372 

X16  Order  &  B  Ming 

.115 

.046 

.007 

.001 

.469 

.058 

.527 

X18  Delivery  Speed 

.204 

-.245 

.022 

.040 

.289 

.330 

.619 

Firm 

HBAT 

-.247 

-.293 

.024 

.042 

.206 

.228 

.433 

A 

-.537 

-.271 

.125 

.040 

.772 

.156 

.928 

B 

-.444 

.740 

.063 

.224 

.294 

.648 

.942 

C 

1.017 

.371 

.299 

.050 

.882 

.093 

.975 

D 

.510 

.556 

.074 

.111 

.445 

.418 

.863 

E 

-.237 

-.235 

.025 

.031 

.456 

.356 

.812 

F 

-.441 

-.209 

.080 

.023 

.810 

.144 

.954 

G 

.884 

-.511 

.292 

.123 

.762 

.201 

.963 

H 

-.206 

.909 

.012 

.289 

.049 

.748 

.797 

1 

.123 

-.367 

.006 

.066 

.055 

.390 

.446 

’’Proportion  of  dimension’s  inertia  attributable  to  each  category. 
''Proportion  of  category  variation  accounted  for  by  dimension. 
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.372  for  X14  (Warranty  &  Claims).  Among  the  attributes,  only  X14  has  a  value  below  50  percent  and 
only  two  firms  (I  MAT  and  firm  I)  fall  below  this  value.  Even  though  these  values  are  somewhat  low, 
they  still  represent  a  substantial  enough  explanation  to  retain  them  in  the  analysis  and  deem  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  sufficient  practical  significance. 


OVERVIEW  OF  CA  These  and  other  comparisons  highlight  the  differences  between  MDS  and  CA 
methods  and  their  results.  CA  results  provide  a  means  for  directly  comparing  the  similarity  or  dis¬ 
similarity  of  firms  and  the  associated  attributes,  whereas  MDS  allows  only  for  the  comparison  of 
firms.  However,  the  CA  solution  is  conditioned  on  the  set  of  attributes  included.  It  a  sumes  that  all 
attributes  are  appropriate  for  all  firms  and  that  the  same  dimensionality  applies  to  each  firm.  Thus, 
the  resulting  perceptual  map  should  always  be  viewed  only  in  the  context  of  both  the  firms  and 
attributes  included  in  the  analysis. 

Correspondence  analysis  is  a  quite  flexible  technique  that  is  applic  ble  to  a  wide  range  of 
issues  and  situations.  The  advantages  of  the  joint  plot  of  attributes  a  d  objects  must  always  be 
weighed  against  the  inherent  interdependencies  that  exist  and  the  po  ntially  biasing  effects  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  inappropriate  attribute  or  firm,  or  perhaps  more  important  t  e  omitted  attribute  of  a  firm.  Yet 
CA  still  provides  a  powerful  tool  for  gaining  managerial  insight  into  the  relative  position  of  firms 
and  the  attributes  associated  with  those  positions. 

Stage  6:  Validation  of  the  Results 

Perhaps  the  strongest  internal  validation  of  this  analysis  is  to  assess  the  convergence  between  the 
results  from  the  separate  decompositional  and  ompositional  techniques.  Each  technique  employs 
different  types  of  consumer  responses,  but  h  resulting  perceptual  maps  are  representations  of  the 
same  perceptual  space  and  should  correspond.  If  the  correspondence  is  high,  the  researcher  can  be 
assured  that  the  results  reflect  the  problem  as  depicted.  The  researcher  should  note  that  this  type  of 
convergence  does  not  address  th  g  neralizability  of  the  results  to  other  objects  or  samples  of  the 
population. 

The  decompositional  perceptual  map  from  the  CA  results  (Figure  2)  are  shown  in  Figure  3. 
The  comparison  will  examine  the  relative  positioning  of  objects  and  interpret  the  axes.  First,  let  us 
examine  the  positioning  of  firms.  When  the  perceptual  maps  in  Figures  3  are  rotated  to  obtain  the 
same  perspective  t  ey  both  show  two  groups  of  firms:  firms  B,  H,  D,  and  C  versus  firms  E,  F,  G, 
and  I.  Although  the  relative  proximity  varies  between  maps,  we  see  a  consistent  relationship  for 
1 1  BAT  bei  g  associated  with  firms  A  and  I  in  each  perceptual  map.  Given  that  the  objective  of  CA 
is  to  define  inn  positions  as  a  result  of  differences,  it  will  generate  more  distinctiveness  in  its  per¬ 
ceptual  maps. 

The  interpretation  of  axes  and  distinguishing  characteristics  also  shows  similar  patterns  in  the 
two  perceptual  maps.  For  the  perceptual  map  from  MDS,  we  should  rotate  the  axes  to  obtain  a 
learer  interpretation.  Dimension  I  becomes  associated  with  customer  service  and  product  value 
(Y6,  X13,  X16,  and  X18),  whereas  dimension  n  reflects  marketing  and  technical  support  (X8,  X10,  and 
Xl2).  The  remaining  attributes  are  not  associated  strongly  with  either  axis.  In  comparing  to  CA  we 
must  reorient  the  axes  because  the  dimensions  flip  between  the  two  analyses.  The  firm  groupings 
remain  essentially  the  same,  but  they  are  in  different  positions  on  the  perceptual  map.  In  CA,  the 
dimensions  reflect  somewhat  the  same  elements,  with  the  highest  loadings  being  X18  (Delivery 
Speed)  on  dimension  I  and  Xl2  (Salesforce  Image)  on  dimension  n.  This  compares  quite  favorably 
with  the  decompositional  results  except  that  the  other  attributes  are  somewhat  more  diffused  on  the 
dimensions. 

Although  some  differences  do  exist,  the  similarity  in  the  two  results  does  provide  some  inter¬ 
nal  validity  to  the  perceptual  maps.  Some  attributes  may  have  perceptual  differences,  but  the  over¬ 
all  patterns  of  firm  positions  and  evaluative  dimensions  are  supported  by  both  approaches.  As  the 
comparison  shows,  MDS  and  CA  are  complementary  methods  in  the  understanding  of  consumer 
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X16  Order  &  Billing 
X1B  Delivery  Speed 

FIGURE  3  A  Comparison  of  Perceptual  Maps  from  Conesponde  ce  Analysis  and  MDS 


perceptions.  MDS  determines  positio  b  sed  on  overall  judgments,  whereas  CA  positions  firms 
according  to  the  selected  set  of  attributes.  These  differences  do  not  make  either  approach  better  or 
optimal  but  instead  must  be  understood  by  the  researcher  to  ensure  selection  of  the  method  most 
suited  to  the  research  objectives. 


Summary 

Correspondence  analysis  is  a  f  rm  of  perceptual  mapping 
that  identifies  relationship  between  objects  based  on  the 
respondents’  evaluations.  As  a  compositional  approach  it 
differs  from  the  MDS  techniques  described  in  Chapter 
10,  but  it  still  res  It  in  a  perceptual  map  that  represents 
the  relative  position  of  objects  and  attributes.  This  chap¬ 
ter  helps  you  o  do  the  following: 

Understand  the  basics  of  perceptual  mapping. 

Perceptual  mapping  is  a  type  of  procedure  that  provides 
the  perceived  relative  image  of  a  set  of  objects  (firms, 
products,  ideas,  or  other  items  associated  with  commonly 
held  perceptions).  The  purpose  is  to  translate  consumer 
judgments  of  similarity  into  distances  represented  in  mul¬ 
tidimensional  space.  To  perform  a  perceptual  mapping 


analysis,  the  researcher  must  address  three  issues: 
(1)  develop  a  measure  of  similarity  between  the  entire  set 
of  objects  to  be  analyzed,  (2)  employ  the  appropriate  tech¬ 
niques  based  on  the  type  of  data  collected  (e.g.,  nonmetric 
contingency  tables  for  CA),  and  (3)  identify  and  interpret 
the  axes  of  the  perceptual  map  in  terms  of  perceptual 
and/or  objective  attributes. 

Select  between  a  decompositional  or  compositional 
approach.  Perceptual  mapping  techniques  can  be  clas¬ 
sified  into  one  of  two  types  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
responses  obtained  from  the  individual  concerning  the 
object:  (1)  the  decompositional  method  measures  only 
the  overall  impression  or  evaluation  of  an  object  and  then 
attempts  to  derive  spatial  positions  in  multidimensional 
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space  that  reflect  these  perceptions  (It  uses  either  similar¬ 
ity  or  preferences  data  and  is  the  approach  typically  asso¬ 
ciated  with  MDS.)  and  (2)  the  compositional  method, 
typified  by  correspondence  analysis,  utilizes  attribute 
perceptions  of  each  object  to  develop  a  measure  of  simi¬ 
larity.  Perceptual  mapping  can  be  performed  with  both 
compositional  and  decompositional  techniques,  but  each 
approach  has  specific  advantages  and  disadvantages  that 
must  be  considered  in  view  of  the  research  objectives. 
If  perceptual  mapping  is  undertaken  either  as  an 
exploratory  technique  to  identify  unrecognized  dimen¬ 
sions  or  as  a  means  of  obtaining  comparative  evaluations 
of  objects  when  the  specific  bases  of  comparison  are 
unknown  or  undefined,  the  decompositional  or  attribute- 
free  approaches  are  the  most  appropriate.  In  contrast,  if 
the  research  objectives  include  the  portrayal  among 
objects  on  a  defined  set  of  attributes,  then  the  composi¬ 
tional  techniques  are  the  preferred  alternative. 

Explain  correspondence  analysis  as  a  method  of 
perceptual  mapping.  Correspondence  analysis  (CA) 
is  an  interdependence  technique  that  has  become 
increasingly  popular  for  dimensional  reduction  and 
perceptual  mapping.  Correspondence  analysis  has  three 
distinguishing  characteristics:  (1)  it  is  a  compositional 


technique,  rather  than  a  decompositional  approach, 
because  the  perceptual  map  is  based  on  the  association 
between  objects  and  a  set  of  descriptive  characteristics 
or  attributes  specified  by  the  researcher;  (2)  its  most 
direct  application  is  portraying  the  correspondence  of 
categories  of  variables,  particularly  those  measured  in 
nominal  measurement  scales,  which  is  then  used  as  the 
basis  for  developing  perceptual  maps;  and  (3)  the  unique 
benefits  of  CA  lie  in  its  abilities  for  representing  rows 
and  columns,  for  example,  brands  and  attributes,  in  joint 
space.  Overall,  correspondence  analysis  p  ovides  a  valu¬ 
able  analytical  tool  for  a  type  of  dat  (nonmetric)  that 
often  is  not  the  focal  point  of  u  ivariate  techniques. 
Correspondence  analysis  a  so  provides  the  researcher 
with  a  complementary  compositional  technique  to  MDS 
for  addressing  issues  wh  re  direct  comparison  of  objects 
and  attributes  is  pre  erable. 

Perceptua  mapping  provides  visual  representa¬ 
tions  emphasi  i  g  the  relationships  between  the  stimuli 
under  study.  But,  as  with  all  multivariate  techniques, 
the  researcher  must  be  cautious  when  using  this  tech¬ 
nique  because  misuse  is  common.  The  researcher 
sh  u  d  become  familiar  with  the  technique  before 
u  ing  it  and  should  view  the  output  as  only  the  first  step 
in  the  determination  of  perceptual  information. 


Questions 

1.  Compare  and  contrast  CA  and  MDS  techni  ues.  3.  Describe  the  methods  for  interpretation  of  categories  (row 

2.  Describe  how  correspondence,  or  ssociation,  is  derived  or  column)  in  CA.  Can  categories  always  be  directly  com- 

from  a  contingency  table.  pared  based  on  proximity  in  the  perceptual  map? 


Suggested  Readings 

A  list  of  suggested  readings  illustrating  issues  and  applications  of  multivariate  techniques  in  general  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.pearsonhig  er  d.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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Structural  Equations 
Modeling  Overview 

LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

Upon  completing  this  chapter,  you  should  be  able  to  d  the  following: 

■  Understand  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  SEM. 

■  Distinguish  between  variables  and  construe  s 

■  Understand  structural  equation  modeling  an  how  it  can  be  thought  of  as  a  combination  of 
familiar  multivariate  techniques. 

■  Know  the  basic  conditions  for  causality  and  how  SEM  can  help  establish  a  cause-and-effect 
relationship. 

■  Explain  the  types  of  relationships  involved  in  SEM. 

■  Understand  that  the  objective  of  SEM  is  to  explain  covariance  and  how  it  translates  into  the  fit 
of  a  model. 

■  Know  how  to  repr  sent  a  SEM  model  visually  with  a  path  diagram. 

■  List  the  six  stages  of  structural  equation  modeling  and  understand  the  role  of  theory  in  the  process. 


CHAPTER  PREVIEW 

O  of  the  primary  objectives  of  multivariate  techniques  is  to  expand  the  researcher’s  explanatory 
ability  and  statistical  efficiency.  Multiple  regression,  factor  analysis,  multivariate  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ance,  discriminant  analysis,  and  other  techniques  all  provide  the  researcher  with  powerful  tools  for 
addressing  a  wide  range  of  managerial  and  theoretical  questions.  They  also  all  share  one  common 
limitation:  Each  technique  can  examine  only  a  single  relationship  at  a  time.  Even  the  techniques 
allowing  for  multiple  dependent  variables,  such  as  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  and  canonical 
analysis,  still  represent  only  a  single  relationship  between  the  dependent  and  independent  variables. 

All  too  often,  however,  the  researcher  is  faced  with  a  set  of  interrelated  questions.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  what  variables  determine  a  store’s  image?  How  does  that  image  combine  with  other  variables 
to  affect  purchase  decisions  and  satisfaction  at  the  store?  How  does  satisfaction  with  the  store 
result  in  long-term  loyalty  to  it?  This  series  of  issues  has  both  managerial  and  theoretical  impor¬ 
tance.  Yet  none  of  the  multivariate  techniques  we  examined  thus  far  enable  us  to  address  all  these 
questions  with  one  comprehensive  technique.  In  other  words,  these  techniques  do  not  enable  us  to 
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test  the  researcher’s  entire  theory  with  a  technique  that  considers  all  possible  information.  For  this 
reason,  we  now  examine  the  technique  of  structural  equation  modeling  (SEM),  an  extension  of 
several  multivariate  techniques  we  already  studied,  most  notably  factor  analysis  and  multiple 
regression  analysis. 

Structural  equation  modeling  can  examine  a  series  of  dependence  relationships  simultane¬ 
ously.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  testing  theories  that  contain  multiple  equations  involving 
dependence  relationships.  In  other  words,  if  we  believe  that  image  creates  satisfaction,  and  then 
satisfaction  creates  loyalty,  then  satisfaction  is  both  a  dependent  and  an  independent  variable  in 
the  same  theory.  Thus,  a  hypothesized  dependent  variable  becomes  an  independent  variable  in  a 
subsequent  dependence  relationship.  None  of  the  previous  techniques  enable  us  to  assess  oth 
measurement  properties  and  test  the  key  theoretical  relationships  in  one  technique.  SEM  will  help 
address  these  types  of  questions. 


KEY  TERMS 

Before  starting  the  chapter,  review  the  key  terms  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  and 

terminology  used.  Throughout  the  chapter  the  key  terms  appear  in  boldface.  Other  points  of 

emphasis  in  the  chapter  and  key  term  cross-references  are  italicized 

Absolute  fit  indices  Measure  of  overall  goodness-qf-fit  for  both  the  structural  and  measurement 
models.  This  type  of  measure  does  not  make  any  comparison  to  a  specified  null  model 
(incremental  fit  measured  or  adjust  for  the  numbe  of  parameters  in  the  estimated  model 
(parsimonious  fit  measure). 

All-available  approach  Method  for  handling  missing  data  that  computes  values  based  on  all 
available  valid  observations.  Also  known  as  pairwise  deletioa 

Badness-of-fit  An  alternative  perspective  on  goodness-qf-fit  in  which  larger  values  represent 
poorer  fit.  Examples  include  the  root  mean  quare  error  of  approximation  or  the  standardized  root 
mean  square  residual. 

Causal  inference  Dependence  relationship  of  two  or  more  variables  in  which  the  researcher 
clearly  specifies  that  one  or  more  variables  cause  or  bring  about  an  outcome  represented  by  at 
least  one  other  variable.  It  must  meet  the  requirements  for  causation. 

Causation  Principle  by  whi  h  cause  and  effect  are  established  between  two  variables.  It  requires 
a  sufficient  degree  of  a  sociation  (covariance)  between  the  two  variables,  that  one  variable  occurs 
before  the  other  (i.e.,  that  one  variable  is  clearly  the  outcome  of  the  other),  and  that  no  other 
reasonable  cause  for  the  outcome  are  present  Although  in  its  strictest  terms  causation  is  rarely 
found,  in  pr  ctice,  strong  theoretical  support  can  make  empirical  estimation  of  causation  possible. 

Chi-square  (%2)  Statistical  measure  of  difference  used  to  compare  the  observed  and  estimated 
covariance  matrices.  It  is  the  only  measure  that  has  a  direct  statistical  test  as  to  its  significance, 
and  it  f  rms  the  basis  for  many  other  goodness-qf-fit  measures. 

Chi-square  (%2)  difference  statistic  (A%2)  Competing,  nested  SEM  models  can  be  compared 
using  this  statistic,  which  is  the  simple  difference  between  each  model’s  %2  statistic.  It  has  degrees 
of  freedom  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  models’  degrees  of  freedom. 

Communality  Total  amount  of  variance  a  measured  variable  has  in  common  with  the  constructs 
upon  which  it  loads.  Good  measurement  practice  suggests  that  each  measured  variable  should 
load  on  only  one  construct.  It  can  be  thought  of  as  the  variance  explained  in  a  measured  variable 
by  the  construct.  In  confirmatory  factor  analysis  (CFA),  it  is  referred  to  as  the  squared  multiple 
correlation  for  a  measured  variable. 

Competing  models  strategy  Modeling  strategy  that  compares  the  proposed  model  with  a  number 
of  alternative  models  in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  no  better-fitting  model  exists.  This 
approach  is  particularly  relevant  in  structural  equation  modeling,  because  a  model  can  be  shown 
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only  to  have  acceptable  fit,  but  acceptable  fit  alone  does  not  guarantee  that  another  model  will  not 
fit  better  or  equally  well. 

Complete  case  approach  Approach  for  handling  missing  data  that  computes  values  based  on  data 
from  only  complete  cases;  that  is,  cases  with  no  missing  data.  Also  known  as  listwise  deletioa 

Confirmatory  analysis  Use  of  a  multivariate  technique  to  test  (confirm)  a  prespecified  relationship. 
For  example,  suppose  we  hypothesize  that  only  two  variables  should  be  predictors  of  a  dependent 
variable.  If  we  empirically  test  for  the  significance  of  these  two  predictors  and  the  nonsignificance  of 
all  others,  this  test  is  a  confirmatory  analysis.  It  is  the  opposite  of  exploratory  analysis. 

Confirmatory  modeling  strategy  Strategy  that  statistically  assesses  a  single  model  for  its  fit  to 
the  observed  data.  This  approach  is  actually  less  rigorous  than  the  competing  mod  Is  strategy 
because  it  does  not  consider  alternative  models  that  might  fit  better  or  equ  lly  well  than  the 
proposed  model. 

Construct  Unobservable  or  latent  concept  that  the  researcher  can  defin  i  onceptual  terms  but 
cannot  be  directly  measured  (e.g.,  the  respondent  cannot  articulate  a  single  response  that  will 
totally  and  perfectly  provide  a  measure  of  the  concept)  or  measured  without  error  (see 
measurement  error).  A  construct  can  be  defined  in  varying  d  g  ees  of  specificity,  ranging  from 
quite  narrow  concepts  to  more  complex  or  abstract  concepts,  such  as  intelligence  or  emotions. 
No  matter  what  its  level  of  specificity,  however,  a  con  tr  ct  cannot  be  measured  directly  and 
perfectly  but  must  be  approximately  measured  by  mul  i  le  indicators. 

Construct  validity  Extent  to  which  a  set  of  measu  ed  variables  actually  represent  the  theoretical 
latent  construct  they  are  designed  to  measure. 

Degrees  of  freedom  (df)  The  number  of  bits  of  information  available  to  estimate  the  sampling 
distribution  of  the  data  after  all  model  par  m  ters  have  been  estimated.  In  SEM  models,  degrees 
of  freedom  are  the  number  of  nonredundant  covariances/correlations  (moments)  in  the  input 
matrix  minus  the  number  of  estimated  coefficients.  The  researcher  attempts  to  maximize  the 
degrees  of  freedom  available  while  still  obtaining  the  best-fitting  model.  Each  estimated 
coefficient  “uses  up”  a  degree  of  f  eedom.  A  model  can  never  estimate  more  coefficients  than  the 
number  of  nonredundant  cor  elations  or  covariances,  meaning  that  zero  is  the  lower  bound  for  the 
degrees  of  freedom  for  any  model. 

Dependence  relationship  A  regression  type  of  relationship  represented  by  a  one-headed  arrow 
flowing  from  an  independent  variable  or  construct  to  a  dependent  variable  or  construct  Typical 
dependence  rel  tionships  in  SEM  connect  constructs  to  measured  variables  and  predictor 
(exogenous)  constructs  to  outcome  (endogenous)  constructs. 

Endogenous  constructs  Latent,  multi-item  equivalent  to  dependent  variables.  An  endogenous 
constru  t  is  represented  by  a  variate  of  dependent  variables.  In  terms  of  a  path  diagram,  one  or 
more  arrows  lead  into  the  endogenous  construct. 

Equi  aient  models  SEM  models  involving  the  same  observed  covariance  matrix  with  the  same 
fit  and  degrees  of  freedom  (nested  models)  but  that  differ  in  one  or  more  paths.  The  number  of 
equivalent  models  expands  quickly  as  model  complexity  increases  and  demonstrates  alternative 
explanations  that  fit  just  as  well  as  the  proposed  model. 

Estimated  covariance  matrix  Covariance  matrix  composed  of  the  predicted  covariances 
between  all  indicator  variables  involved  in  a  SEM  based  on  the  equations  that  represent  the 
hypothesized  model.  Typically  abbreviated  with  5* 

Exogenous  constructs  Latent,  multi-item  equivalent  of  independent  variables.  They  are 
constructs  determined  by  factors  outside  of  the  model. 

Exploratory  analysis  Analysis  defining  possible  relationships  in  only  the  most  general  form 
and  then  allowing  the  multivariate  technique  to  reveal  relationship(s).  The  opposite  of 
confirmatory  analysis,  the  researcher  is  not  looking  to  confirm  any  relationships  specified  prior 
to  the  analysis,  but  instead  lets  the  method  and  the  data  define  the  nature  of  the  relationships. 
An  example  is  stepwise  multiple  regression,  in  which  the  method  adds  predictor  variables  until 
some  criterion  is  met. 
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Fit  See  goodness-of-fit. 

Fixed  parameter  Parameter  that  has  a  value  specified  by  the  researcher.  Most  often  the  value  is 
specified  as  zero,  indicating  no  relationship,  although  in  some  instances  an  actual  value  (e.g.,  1.0 
or  such)  can  be  specified. 

Free  parameter  Parameter  estimated  by  the  structural  equation  program  to  represent  the  strength 
of  a  specified  relationship.  These  parameters  may  occur  in  the  measurement  model  (most  often 
denoting  loadings  of  indicators  to  constructs)  as  well  as  the  structural  model  (relationships 
among  constructs). 

Goodness-of-fit  (GOF)  Measure  indicating  how  well  a  specified  model  reproduces  the 
covariance  matrix  among  the  indicator  variables. 

Imputation  Process  of  estimating  the  missing  data  of  an  observation  based  on  valid  val  es  fthe 
other  variables.  The  objective  is  to  employ  known  relationships  that  can  be  identified  in  he  valid 
values  of  the  sample  to  assist  in  representing  or  even  estimating  the  replacem  t  for  missing 
values.  See  also  all-available,  complete  case,  and  model-based  approaches  fo  m  ssing  data. 

Incremental  fit  indices  Group  of  goodness-of-fit  indices  that  assesses  how  well  a  specified 
model  fits  relative  to  some  alternative  baseline  model.  Most  common  I  ,  he  baseline  model  is  a 
null  model  specifying  that  all  measured  variables  are  unrelated  to  each  other.  Complements  the 
other  two  types  of  goodness-of-fit  measures,  the  absolute  fit  and  parsimonious  fit  measures. 

Indicator  Observed  value  (also  called  a  measured  or  manifest  variable)  used  as  a  measure  of  a 
latent  construct  that  cannot  be  measured  directly.  The  rese  rcher  must  specify  which  indicators 
are  associated  with  each  latent  construct 

Latent  construct  Operationalization  of  a  construct  in  structural  equation  modeling.  A  latent 
construct  cannot  be  measured  directly  but  can  b  represented  or  measured  by  one  or  more 
variables  (indicators).  In  combination,  the  answer  to  these  questions  give  a  reasonably  accurate 
measure  of  the  latent  construct  (attitude)  for  an  i  dividual  . 

Latent  factor  See  latent  construct. 

Latent  variable  See  latent  construct. 

LISREL  Most  widely  used  SEM  program.  The  name  is  derived  from  Linear  Structural 
RELations. 

LISREL  notation  A  commonly  used  method  of  expressing  SEM  models  and  results  as  a  series 
of  matrices  used  by  LISREL.  The  matrices,  such  as  lambda,  beta,  and  gamma,  represent  specific 
components  in  a  SEM  model.  Although  the  notation  is  specific  to  the  LISREL  program,  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  LISREL  as  popularized  the  terminology  when  describing  models  and  results. 

Manifest  variable  See  measured  variable. 

Maximum  likelib  od  estimation  (MLE)  Estimation  method  commonly  employed  in  structural 
equation  models.  An  alternative  to  ordinary  least  squares  used  in  multiple  regression,  MLE  is  a 
procedure  that  iteratively  improves  parameter  estimates  to  minimize  a  specified  fit  function. 

Measured  variable  Observed  (measured)  value  for  a  specific  item  or  question,  obtained  either  from 
re  pondents  in  response  to  questions  (as  in  a  questionnaire)  or  from  some  type  of  observation. 
Measured  variables  are  used  as  the  indicators  of  latent  constructs.  Same  as  manifest  variable. 

Measurement  error  Degree  to  which  the  variables  we  can  measure  do  not  perfectly  describe  the 
latent  constructs)  of  interest  Sources  of  measurement  error  can  range  from  simple  data  entry  errors 
to  definition  of  constructs  (e.g.,  abstract  concepts  such  as  patriotism  or  loyalty  that  mean  many  things 
to  different  people)  that  are  not  perfectly  defined  by  any  set  of  measured  variables.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  all  constructs  have  some  measurement  error,  even  with  the  best  indicator  variables. 
However,  the  researcher’s  objective  is  to  minimize  the  amount  of  measurement  error.  SEM  can  take 
measurement  error  into  account  in  order  to  provide  more  accurate  estimates  of  the  relationships 
between  constructs. 

Measurement  model  A  SEM  model  that  (1)  specifies  the  indicators  for  each  construct  and  (2) 
enables  an  assessment  of  construct  validity.  The  first  of  the  two  major  steps  in  a  complete 
structural  model  analysis. 
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Measurement  relationship  Dependence  relationship  between  indicators  or  measured  variables 
and  their  associated  constructs).  A  common  specification  depicts  the  construct  “causing”  or 
giving  rise  to  the  indicators,  thus  the  arrows  point  from  the  construct  to  the  indicators.  An  alterna¬ 
tive  specification  reverses  the  relationship. 

Missing  at  random  (MAR)  Classification  of  missing  data  applicable  when  missing  values  of 

Y  depend  on  X,  but  not  on  Y.  When  missing  data  are  MAR,  observed  data  for  Y  are  a  truly 
random  sample  for  the  X  values  in  the  sample,  but  not  a  random  sample  of  all  Y  values,  due  to 
missing  values  of  X. 

Missing  completely  at  random  (MCAR)  Classification  of  missing  data  applicable  when 
missing  values  of  Y  are  not  dependent  on  X.  When  missing  data  are  MCAR,  obser  ed  values  of 

Y  are  a  truly  random  sample  of  all  Y  values,  with  no  underlying  process  tha  lends  bias  to  the 
observed  data. 

Model  Representation  and  operationalization  of  a  theory.  A  conv  t  onal  model  in  SEM 
terminology  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  the  measurem  nt  model.  It  represents  the 
theory  showing  how  measured  variables  come  together  to  repres  nt  constructs.  The  second  part 
is  the  structural  model  showing  how  constructs  are  associat  d  with  each  other,  often  with 
multiple  dependence  relationships.  The  model  can  be  form  lized  in  a  path  diagram. 

Model  development  strategy  Structural  modeling  strategy  incorporating  model  respecification 
as  a  theoretically  driven  method  of  improving  a  tentati  ely  specified  model  It  enables  exploration 
of  alternative  model  formulations  that  may  be  supported  by  theory.  A  basic  model  framework  is 
proposed  and  the  purpose  of  the  modeling  effor  is  o  improve  this  framework  through  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  structural  and/or  measurement  models.  The  modified  model  would  be  validated  with 
new  data.  It  does  not  correspond  to  an  exploratory  approach  in  which  model  respecifications  are 
made  atheoretically. 

Model  respecification  Modification  of  an  existing  model  with  estimated  parameters  to  correct 
for  inappropriate  parameters  enco  ntered  in  the  estimation  process  or  to  create  a  competing 
model  for  comparison. 

Model-based  approach  R  placement  approach  for  missing  data  in  which  values  for  missing 
data  are  estimated  based  on  all  nonmissing  data  for  a  given  respondent.  Most  widely  used 
methods  are  maximum  likelihood  estimation  (ML)  of  missing  values  and  EM,  which  involves 
maximum  likelihood  estimation  of  the  means  and  covariances  given  missing  data. 

Multicollinearity  Extent  to  which  a  construct  can  be  explained  by  the  other  constructs  in  the 
analysis.  A  mu  ticollinearity  increases,  it  complicates  the  interpretation  of  relationships  because 
it  is  mor  difficult  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  any  single  construct  owing  to  their  interrelationships. 

Nested  model  A  model  is  nested  within  another  model  if  it  contains  the  same  number  of  constructs 
and  an  be  formed  from  the  other  model  by  altering  the  relationships.  The  most  common  form  of 
nes  ed  model  occurs  when  a  single  relationship  is  added  to  or  deleted  from  another  model.  Thus, 
the  model  with  fewer  estimated  relationships  is  nested  within  the  more  general  model. 

Null  model  Baseline  or  comparison  standard  used  in  incremental  fit  indices.  The  null  model  is 
hypothesized  to  be  the  simplest  model  that  can  be  theoretically  justified. 

Observed  sample  covariance  matrix  Typical  input  matrix  for  SEM  estimation  composed  of  the 
observed  variances  and  covariances  for  each  measured  variable.  Typically  abbreviated  with  a 
bold,  capital  letter  S  (S). 

Operationalizing  a  construct  Key  process  in  the  measurement  model  involving  determination  of 
the  measured  variables  that  will  represent  a  construct  and  the  way  in  which  they  will  be  measured. 

Parsimony  fit  indices  Measures  of  overall  goodness-of-fit  representing  the  degree  of  model 
fit  per  estimated  coefficient.  This  measure  attempts  to  correct  for  any  overfitting  of  the  model 
and  evaluates  the  parsimony  of  the  model  compared  to  the  goodness-of-fit.  These  measures 
complement  the  other  two  types  of  goodness-of-fit  measures,  the  absolute  fit  and  incremental 
fit  measures. 
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Path  analysis  General  term  for  an  approach  that  employs  simple  bivariate  correlations  to  estimate 
relationships  in  a  SEM  model.  Path  analysis  seeks  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  paths  shown  in 
path  diagrams. 

Path  diagram  A  visual  representation  of  a  model  and  the  complete  set  of  relationships  among 
the  model’s  constructs.  Dependence  relationships  are  depicted  by  straight  arrows,  with  the  arrow 
emanating  from  the  predictor  variable  and  the  arrowhead  pointing  to  the  dependent  construct  or 
variable.  Curved  arrows  represent  correlations  between  constructs  or  indicators,  but  no  causation 
is  implied. 

Reliability  Measure  of  the  degree  to  which  a  set  of  indicators  of  a  latent  construct  is  internally 
consistent  in  their  measurements.  The  indicators  of  highly  reliable  constructs  are  highly  inter  e- 
lated,  indicating  that  they  all  seem  to  measure  the  same  thing.  Individual  item  reliabili  y  can  be 
computed  as  1 .0  minus  the  measurement  error.  Note  that  high  reliability  does  not  guarantee  that  a 
construct  is  representing  what  it  is  supposed  to  represent.  It  is  a  necessary  b  ot  sufficient 
condition  for  validity. 

Residual  The  difference  between  the  actual  and  estimated  value  for  any  re  ationship.  In  SEM 
analyses,  residuals  are  the  differences  between  the  observed  and  estim  ted  covariance  matrices. 
Spurious  relationship  A  relationship  that  is  false  or  misleading.  A  common  occurrence  in  which 
a  relationship  can  be  spurious  is  when  an  omitted  construct  variable  explains  both  the  cause  and 
the  effect  (i.e.,  relationship  between  original  constructs  beco  es  nonsignificant  upon  adding 
omitted  construct). 

Structural  equation  modeling  (SEM)  Multivariate  technique  combining  aspects  of  factor 
analysis  and  multiple  regression  that  enables  the  resear  her  to  simultaneously  examine  a  series  of 
interrelated  dependence  relationships  among  the  measured  variables  and  latent  constructs 
(variates)  as  well  as  between  several  latent  con  tracts. 

Structural  model  Set  of  one  or  more  dependence  relationships  linking  the  hypothesized  model’s 
constructs.  The  structural  model  is  most  usef  1  in  representing  the  interrelationships  of  variables 
between  constructs. 

Structural  relationship  Dependence  relationship  (regression  type)  specified  between  any  two 
latent  constructs.  Structural  relationships  are  represented  with  a  single-headed  arrow  and  suggest 
that  one  construct  is  dependent  upon  another.  Exogenous  constructs  cannot  be  dependent  on 
another  construct  Endogenous  constructs  can  be  dependent  on  either  exogenous  or  endogenous 
constructs. 

Theory  A  systemati  s  t  of  relationships  providing  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  explanation  of 
phenomena.  In  practice,  a  theory  is  a  researcher’s  attempt  to  specify  the  entire  set  of  dependence 
relationships  expla  ning  a  particular  set  of  outcomes.  A  theory  may  be  based  on  ideas  generated 
from  one  or  more  of  three  principal  sources:  (1)  prior  empirical  research;  (2)  past  experiences  and 
observations  of  actual  behavior,  attitudes,  or  other  phenomena;  and  (3)  other  theories  that  provide  a 
perspective  for  analysis. 

Varia  e  A  linear  combination  of  measured  variables  that  represents  a  latent  construct. 

WHAT  IS  STRUCTURAL  EQUATION  MODELING? 

Structural  equation  modeling  (SEM)  is  a  family  of  statistical  models  that  seek  to  explain  the  rela¬ 
tionships  among  multiple  variables.  In  doing  so,  it  examines  the  structure  of  interrelationships 
expressed  in  a  series  of  equations,  similar  to  a  series  of  multiple  regression  equations.  These  equa¬ 
tions  depict  all  of  the  relationships  among  constructs  (the  dependent  and  independent  variables) 
involved  in  the  analysis.  Constructs  are  unobservable  or  latent  factors  represented  by  multiple  vari¬ 
ables  (much  like  variables  representing  a  factor  in  factor  analysis).  Thus  far  each  multivariate  tech¬ 
nique  has  been  classified  either  as  an  interdependence  or  dependence  technique.  SEM  can  be 
thought  of  as  a  unique  combination  of  both  types  of  techniques  because  SEM’s  foundation  lies  in 
two  familiar  multivariate  techniques:  factor  analysis  and  multiple  regression  analysis. 
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SEM  is  known  by  many  names:  covariance  structure  analysis,  latent  variable  analysis,  and 
sometimes  it  is  even  referred  to  by  tbe  name  of  tbe  specialized  software  package  used  (e.g.,  a  LISREL 
or  AMOS  model).  Although  SEM  models  can  be  tested  in  different  ways,  all  structural  equation 
models  are  distinguished  by  three  characteristics: 

1.  Estimation  of  multiple  and  interrelated  dependence  relationships 

2.  An  ability  to  represent  unobserved  concepts  in  these  relationships  and  account  for  measurement 
error  in  the  estimation  process 

3.  Defining  a  model  to  explain  the  entire  set  of  relationships 


Estimation  of  Multiple  Interrelated  Dependence  Relationships 

The  most  obvious  difference  between  SEM  and  other  multivariate  technique  is  the  use  of  separate 
relationships  for  each  of  a  set  of  dependent  variables.  In  simple  terms  SEM  estimates  a  series  of 
separate,  but  interdependent,  multiple  regression  equations  simul  a  eously  by  specifying  the 
structural  model  used  by  the  statistical  program.  First,  the  res  ar  her  draws  upon  theory,  prior 
experience,  and  the  research  objectives  to  distinguish  which  in  ependent  variables  predict  each 
dependent  variable.  Dependent  variables  in  one  relationship  can  become  independent  variables  in 
subsequent  relationships,  giving  rise  to  the  interdependent  nature  of  the  structural  model.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  same  variables  affect  each  of  the  dependen  variables,  but  with  differing  effects.  The 
structural  model  expresses  these  dependence  relatio  ships  among  independent  and  dependent 
variables,  even  when  a  dependent  variable  becomes  an  independent  variable  in  other  relationships. 

The  proposed  relationships  are  then  tran  ated  into  a  series  of  structural  equations  (similar  to 
regression  equations)  for  each  dependent  va  able.  This  feature  sets  SEM  apart  from  techniques 
discussed  previously  that  accommodate  multiple  dependent  variables — multivariate  analysis  of 
variance  and  canonical  correlation — i  that  they  allow  only  a  single  relationship  between  dependent 
and  independent  variables. 

Incorporating  Latent  Variables  Not  Measured  Directly 

SEM  also  has  the  abilit  to  incorporate  latent  variables  into  the  analysis.  A  latent  construct  (also 
termed  a  latent  va  iable)  is  a  hypothesized  and  unobserved  concept  that  can  be  represented  by 
observable  or  m  rable  variables.  It  is  measured  indirectly  by  examining  consistency  among 
multiple  measured  variables,  sometimes  referred  to  as  manifest  variables,  or  indicators,  which 
are  gathered  through  various  data  collection  methods  (e.g.,  surveys,  tests,  observational  methods). 

THE  B  NEFITS  OF  USING  LATENT  CONSTRUCTS  Yet  why  would  we  want  to  use  a  latent  variable 
tha  we  cannot  measure  directly  instead  of  the  exact  measures  the  respondents  provided?  Although 
it  may  sound  like  a  nonsensical  or  “black  box”  approach,  it  has  both  theoretical  and  practical 
justification.  First,  we  can  better  represent  theoretical  concepts  by  using  multiple  measures  of  a  con¬ 
cept  to  reduce  the  measurement  error  of  that  concept.  Second,  it  improves  the  statistical  estimation 
of  the  relationships  between  concepts  by  accounting  for  the  measurement  error  in  the  concepts. 

Representing  Theoretical  Concepts.  As  introduced  when  discussing  exploratory  factor 
analysis,  most  concepts  we  wish  to  examine  require  multiple  measures  (e.g.,  items)  for  adequate 
representation.  From  a  theoretical  perspective,  most  concepts  are  relatively  complex  (e.g.,  patriot¬ 
ism,  consumer  confidence,  or  even  satisfaction)  and  have  many  meanings  and/or  dimensions.  With 
concepts  such  as  these,  the  researcher  tries  to  design  the  best  questions  to  measure  the  concept 
knowing  that  individuals  may  interpret  any  single  question  somewhat  differently.  The  intent  is  for 
the  collective  set  of  questions  to  represent  the  concept  better  than  any  single  item  [13]. 

Moreover,  the  researcher  must  also  be  aware  of  measurement  error  that  occurs  with  any  form 
of  measurement.  Although  we  may  be  able  to  minimize  it  with  physical  concepts  such  as  time 
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(e.g.,  measurement  with  atomic  clocks),  any  more  theoretical  or  abstract  concept  is  necessarily 
subject  to  measurement  error.  In  its  most  basic  form,  measurement  error  is  due  to  inaccurate 
responses.  But,  more  important,  it  occurs  when  respondents  may  be  somewhat  unsure  about  how 
to  respond  or  may  interpret  the  questions  in  a  way  that  is  different  from  what  the  researcher 
intended.  Finally,  it  can  result  from  a  natural  degree  of  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the  respondent 
when  we  use  multiple  perspectives  or  items  to  measure  the  same  concept  All  of  these  situations 
give  rise  to  measurement  error.  If  we  know  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  we  can  incorporate  the 
extent  of  the  measurement  error  into  the  statistical  estimation  and  improve  our  dependence  model. 

How  do  we  represent  theoretical  concepts  and  then  quantify  the  amount  of  measurement 
error?  SEM  provides  the  measurement  model,  which  specifies  the  rules  of  correspondence 
between  measured  and  latent  variables  (constructs).  The  measurement  model  enables  the  r  searcher 
to  use  any  number  of  variables  for  a  single  independent  or  dependent  construct.  Once  the  c  nstructs 
are  defined,  then  the  model  can  be  used  to  assess  the  extent  of  measurement  e  ror  (known  as 
reliability). 

As  an  example,  let  us  consider  the  following  situation  in  developing  a  measurement  model 
for  HBAT.  HBAT  would  like  to  determine  which  factors  may  influence  h  job  satisfaction  of  its 
employees.  The  dependent  (outcome)  variable  is  job  satisfaction  nd  the  two  independent 
variables  are  how  they  feel  about  their  supervisor  and  how  they  like  their  work  environment. 
Each  of  these  three  variables  can  be  defined  as  a  latent  constr  ct  Each  latent  construct  would 
be  measured  with  several  indicator  variables.  For  example  how  employees  feel  about  their 
supervisor  might  be  measured  by  the  following  three  i  di  ator  variables:  (1)  My  supervisor 
recognizes  my  potential;  (2)  My  supervisor  helps  me  resolve  problems  at  work;  and  (3)  My 
supervisor  understands  the  challenges  of  balancing  work  and  home  demands.  The  researcher 
identifies  the  specific  indicator  variables  associat  d  with  each  construct,  typically  based  on  a 
combination  of  previous  similar  studies  and  the  situation  at  hand.  When  SEM  is  applied,  the 
researcher  can  assess  the  contribution  of  eac  indicator  variable  in  representing  its  associated 
construct  and  measure  how  well  the  com  in  d  set  of  indicator  variables  represents  the  construct 
(reliability  and  validity).  This  is  the  measurement  assessment  component  of  SEM.  After  the 
constructs  have  met  the  required  measurement  standards,  the  relationships  between  the 
constructs  can  be  estimated.  Th  s  is  the  structural  assessment  component  of  SEM. 

Improving  Statistica  E  timation.  In  all  the  multivariate  techniques  to  this  point,  we  have 
assumed  we  can  overlo  k  the  measurement  error  in  our  variables.  As  has  been  discussed,  we 
know  from  both  practical  and  theoretical  perspectives  that  we  cannot  perfectly  measure  a 
concept  and  that  ome  degree  of  measurement  error  is  always  present.  For  example,  when 
asking  about  something  as  straightforward  as  household  income,  we  know  some  people  will 
answer  inc  rrectly,  either  overstating  or  understating  the  amount  or  not  knowing  it  precisely. 
The  an  wers  provided  have  some  measurement  error  and  thus  affect  the  estimate  of  the  true 
struct  ra  coefficient. 

Reliability  is  a  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  a  set  of  indicators  of  a  latent  construct  is 
i  temally  consistent  based  on  how  highly  interrelated  the  indicators  are  with  each  other.  In  other 
words,  it  represents  the  extent  to  which  the  indicators  all  measure  the  same  thing.  Reliability 
does  not  guarantee,  however,  that  the  measures  indicate  only  one  thing.  Generally  though,  relia¬ 
bility  is  inversely  related  to  measurement  error.  As  reliability  goes  up,  the  relationships  between 
a  construct  and  the  indicators  are  greater,  meaning  that  the  construct  explains  more  of  the  vari¬ 
ance  in  each  indicator.  Just  as  we  learned  in  multiple  regression,  as  more  of  an  outcome  is 
explained  (in  this  case  a  measured  indicator  of  a  construct),  the  amount  of  error  decreases.  In 
this  way,  high  reliability  is  associated  with  lower  measurement  error. 

Statistical  theory  tells  us  that  a  regression  coefficient  is  actually  composed  of  two  elements: 
the  true  structural  coefficient  between  the  dependent  and  independent  variable  and  the  reliability  of 
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the  predictor  variable.  The  impact  of  measurement  error  (and  the  corresponding  reliability)  can  be 
shown  from  an  expression  of  the  regression  coefficient  as 

Pyx  =  Ps*Px 

where  fty.x  is  the  observed  regression  coefficient,  is  the  true  structural  coefficient,  and  px  is 
the  reliability  of  the  predictor  variable.  What  SEM  does  is  make  an  estimate  of  the  true  structural 
coefficient  ( fis)  rather  than  the  observed  regression  coefficient.  This  is  a  critical  point  because  unless 
the  reliability  is  100  percent  (Le.,  no  measurement  error),  the  observed  correlation  (and  resulting 
regression  coefficient)  will  always  understate  the  true  relationship.  So  SEM  “co  rects  for”  or 
“accounts  for”  the  amount  of  measurement  error  in  the  variables  (latent  constructs)  and  estimates 
what  the  relationship  would  be  if  there  was  no  measurement  error.  These  are  th  e  timates  of  the 
causal  relationships  in  the  structural  model  between  constructs. 

Given  this,  the  relationships  we  can  estimate  through  regression  mod  Is  will  always  be  weaker 
in  the  presence  of  measurement  error  (this  makes  sense  when  we  think  abou  it  because  error  can  only 
detract  from  the  true  relationship).  The  equation  means  that  relationship  estimated  with  typical  mul¬ 
tivariate  procedures  will  understate  the  actual  or  true  relationship  because  reliability  can  only  take  on 
values  between  0  (meaning  no  reliability)  and  1  (meaning  100  p  rcent  reliability).  So,  if  one  knows  the 
reliability  of  measures  and  the  observed  regression  coefficient  the  true  regression  relationship  can  be 
found  (true  regression  relationship  =  observed  regression  oefficient  -f  reliability).  SEM  offers  the  big 
advantage  of  automatically  applying  this  correction.  S  the  relationships  are  corrected  and  should  be 
more  accurate  than  those  found  with  simpler  approaches.  Because  the  SEM  relationship  coefficients 
are  corrected  in  this  fashion,  they  will  tend  to  be  larger  than  coefficients  obtained  when  multiple 
regression  is  used. 

Although  reliability  is  important,  high  eliability  does  not  guarantee  that  a  construct  is  measured 
accurately.  That  conclusion  involves  an  assessment  of  validity.  Reliability  is  a  necessary  but  not  suffi¬ 
cient  condition  for  validity. 

DISTINGUISHING  EXOGENOUS  VERSUS  ENDOGENOUS  LATENT  CONSTRUCTS  Recall  that  in 
multiple  regression,  multiple  discriminant  analysis,  and  MANOVA,  it  was  important  to  distinguish 
between  independent  and  dependent  variables.  Likewise,  in  SEM  a  similar  distinction  must  be 
made.  However,  b  cause  we  are  now  generally  predicting  latent  constructs  with  other  latent 
constructs,  a  diff  re  t  terminology  is  used. 

Exoge  ous  constructs  are  the  latent,  multi-item  equivalent  of  independent  variables. 
As  such,  they  use  a  variate  of  measures  to  represent  the  construct,  which  acts  as  an  independent 
variable  i  the  model.  They  are  determined  by  factors  outside  of  the  model  (i.e.,  they  are  not 
explai  ed  by  any  other  construct  or  variable  in  the  model),  thus  the  term  independent.  SEM  models 
are  often  depicted  by  a  visual  diagram,  so  it  is  useful  to  know  how  to  spot  an  exogenous  construct 
Given  that  it  is  independent  of  any  other  construct  in  the  model,  visually  an  exogenous  construct 
does  not  have  any  paths  (one-headed  arrows)  from  any  other  construct  or  variable  going  into  it. 
We  discuss  the  issues  in  constructing  the  visual  diagram  in  the  next  section. 

Endogenous  constructs  are  the  latent,  multi-item  equivalent  to  dependent  variables  (i.e.,  a 
variate  of  individual  dependent  variables).  These  constructs  are  theoretically  determined  by  factors 
within  the  model.  Thus,  they  are  dependent  on  other  constructs,  and  this  dependence  is  represented 
visually  by  a  path  to  an  endogenous  construct  from  an  exogenous  construct  (or  from  another 
endogenous  construct,  as  we  will  see  later). 

Defining  a  Model 

A  model  is  a  representation  of  a  theory.  Theory  can  be  thought  of  as  a  systematic  set  of  relationships 
providing  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  explanation  of  phenomena.  From  this  definition,  we  see 
that  theory  is  not  the  exclusive  domain  of  academia,  but  can  be  rooted  in  experience  and  practice 
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obtained  by  observation  of  real-world  behavior.  A  conventional  model  in  SEM  terminology  consists 
of  really  two  models,  the  measurement  model  (representing  how  measured  variables  come  together 
to  represent  constructs)  and  the  structural  model  (showing  how  constructs  are  associated  with  each 
other). 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THEORY  A  model  should  not  be  developed  without  some  underlying  theory. 
Theory  is  often  a  primary  objective  of  academic  research,  but  practitioners  may  develop  or  propose 
a  set  of  relationships  that  are  as  complex  and  interrelated  as  any  academically  based  theory.  Thus, 
researchers  from  both  academia  and  industry  can  benefit  from  the  unique  analytical  tools  provided 
by  SEM.  We  will  discuss  in  a  later  section  specific  issues  in  establishing  a  theoretical  base  for  our 
SEM  model,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  establishing  causality.  In  all  instances  SEM  analys  s  should 
be  dictated  first  and  foremost  by  a  strong  theoretical  base. 

A  VISUAL  PORTRAYAL  OF  THE  MODEL  A  complete  SEM  model  consisting  o  m  asurement  and 
structural  models  can  be  quite  complex.  Although  all  of  the  relationships  can  b  expressed  in  path 
analysis  notation  (see  materials  available  at  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  and  www.mvstats.com 
for  more  detail),  many  researchers  find  it  more  convenient  to  portray  a  model  in  a  visual  form, 
known  as  a  path  diagram.  This  visual  portrayal  of  the  relationship  employs  specific  conventions 
both  for  the  constructs  and  measured  variables  as  well  as  the  rela  onships  between  them. 

Depicting  the  Constructs  Involved  in  a  Structural  Eq  ations  Model.  Latent  constructs 
are  related  to  measured  variables  with  a  measurement  relationship.  This  is  a  type  of  depend¬ 
ence  relationship  (depicted  by  a  straight  arrow)  between  measured  variables  and  constructs.  In  a 
typical  SEM  the  arrow  is  drawn  from  the  latent  on  tracts  to  the  variables  that  are  associated 
with  the  constructs.  These  variables  are  referre  to  as  indicators  because  no  single  variable  can 
completely  represent  a  construct,  but  it  c  n  be  used  as  an  indication  of  the  construct.  The 
researcher  must  justify  the  theoretical  basi  of  the  indicators  because  SEM  only  examines  the 
empirical  characteristics  of  the  variables.  An  alternative  specification  where  the  arrows  point 
from  the  indictors  toward  the  construct  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter.  We  will  also  dis¬ 
cuss  how  to  assess  the  quality  of  the  indicators  of  the  constructs  in  a  SEM  model.  Here,  we  focus 
on  the  basic  principles  in  constr  cting  a  diagram  of  a  measurement  model: 

•  Constructs  typically  re  represented  by  ovals  or  circles,  and  measured  variables  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  squares  or  rectangles. 

•  To  assist  in  distinguishing  the  indicators  for  endogenous  versus  exogenous  constructs,  meas¬ 
ured  variables  (indicators)  for  exogenous  constructs  are  usually  referred  to  as  X  variables, 
whereas  endogenous  construct  indicators  are  usually  referred  to  as  Y  variables. 

•  The  X  a  d/or  Y  measured  variables  are  associated  with  their  respective  constract(s)  by  a 
straight  arrow  from  the  constructs)  to  the  measured  variable. 

Figure  la  illustrates  the  measurement  relationship  between  a  construct  and  one  of  its  meas- 
ur  d  variables.  Because  constructs  will  likely  be  indicated  by  multiple  measured  variables,  the  more 
common  depiction  is  as  in  Figure  lb.  Remember  that  the  indicators  are  labeled  as  either  X  or  Y, 
depending  on  whether  they  are  associated  with  an  exogenous  or  endogenous  construct,  respectively. 

Depicting  Structural  Relationships.  A  structural  model  involves  specifying  structural 
relationships  between  latent  constructs.  Specifying  a  relationship  generally  means  that  we  either 
specify  that  a  relationship  exists  or  that  it  does  not  exist.  If  it  exists,  an  arrow  is  drawn;  if  no 
relationship  is  expected,  then  no  arrow  is  drawn.  On  some  occasions,  specification  may  also  mean 
that  a  specific  value  is  specified  for  a  relationship.  Two  types  of  relationships  are  possible  among 
constructs:  dependence  relationships  and  correlational  (covariance)  relationships. 
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(a)  Relationship  Between  a 
Construct  and  a  Measured 
Variable 


(b)  Relationship  Between  a 
Construct  and  Multiple 
Measured  Variables 


(c)  Dependence  Relationship 
Between  Two  Constructs 
(a  structural  relationship) 


FIGURE  1  Common  Type  of  Theoretical  Relationships  in  an  SEM  Model 


As  we  discussed  earlier,  measurement  relationships  are  one  form  of  dependence  relationship 
between  constructs  to  variables.  The  second  form  is  a  dependence  relationship  between  constructs. 
Here  the  arrows  point  rom  the  antecedent  (independent  variable)  to  the  subsequent  effect  or 
outcome  (dependen  variable).  This  relationship  is  depicted  in  Figure  lc.  In  a  later  section,  we 
discuss  issues  in  olved  in  specifying  causation,  which  is  a  special  form  of  dependence  relationship. 

Specifi  ation  of  dependence  relationships  also  determines  whether  a  construct  is  considered 
exogenous  or  endogenous.  Recall  that  an  endogenous  construct  acts  like  a  dependent  variable,  and 
any  construct  with  a  dependence  path  (arrow)  pointing  to  it  is  considered  endogenous.  An  exoge- 
nou  construct  has  only  correlational  relationships  with  other  constructs  and  acts  as  an  independent 
v  r  able  in  structural  relationships  (i.e.,  no  dependence  paths  coming  into  the  construct). 

In  many  instances,  the  researcher  wishes  to  specify  a  simple  correlation  between  exogenous 
constructs.  The  researcher  believes  the  constructs  are  correlated,  but  does  not  assume  that  one  construct 
is  dependent  upon  another.  This  relationship  is  depicted  by  a  two-headed  arrow  connection  as  shown  in 
Figure  Id.  An  exogenous  construct  cannot  share  this  type  of  relationship  with  an  endogenous  construct 
Only  a  dependence  relationship  can  exist  between  exogenous  and  endogenous  constructs. 

Combining  Measurement  and  Structural  Relationships.  Figure  2  illustrates  a  simple 
SEM  model  incorporating  both  the  measurement  and  structural  relationships  of  two  constructs  with 
four  indicators  each.  In  Figure  2a,  there  is  a  correlational  relationship  between  the  two  con¬ 
structs,  indicated  by  the  curved  arrow.  The  indicators  (four  on  each  construct)  are  labeled  Xx  to  X8. 
Figure  2b  depicts  a  dependence  relationship  between  the  exogenous  and  endogenous  construct. 
The  two  constructs  retain  their  same  indicators,  but  two  changes  distinguish  it  from  the  correlational 
relationship.  First,  the  indicators  of  the  exogenous  constructs  are  denoted  by  Xx  to  X4,  whereas  the 
endogenous  indicators  are  Y\  to  Y4.  The  measured  variables  themselves  did  not  change  at  all,  just 


their  designation  in  the  model.  Second,  the  single  dependence  relationship  between  the  exogenous 
construct  and  the  endogenous  construct  is  depicted  by  the  straight  arrow  between  the  constructs  that 
replaces  the  curved  arrow 

The  researcher  det  rmines  whether  constructs  are  exogenous  or  endogenous  based  on  the  theoiy 
being  tested.  Const  u  ts  retain  the  same  indicators,  but  they  can  differ  based  on  their  role  in  the  model. 
A  single  SEM  model  most  likely  will  contain  both  dependence  and  correlational  relationships. 

HOW  WELL  DOES  THE  MODEL  FIT?  It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  contrast  to  regression 
anal  s  s  r  other  dependence  techniques,  which  seek  to  explain  relationships  in  a  single  equation, 
SEM  statistical  goal  is  to  test  a  set  of  relationships  representing  multiple  equations.  Therefore,  meas¬ 
es  of  fit  or  predictive  accuracy  for  other  techniques  (i.e.,  R2  for  multiple  regression,  classification 
ccuracy  in  discriminant  analysis,  or  statistical  significance  in  MANOVA)  are  not  well  suited  for 
SEM.  What  is  needed  is  a  measure  of  fit  or  predictive  accuracy  that  reflects  the  overall  model,  not  any 
single  relationship.  The  researcher  must  “accept  or  reject”  the  entire  model,  determining  if  the  overall 
model  fit  is  acceptable  before  examining  any  specific  relationships. 

Because  the  focus  is  on  the  entire  model,  SEM  uses  a  series  of  measures  that  depict  how 
well  a  researcher’s  theoiy  explains  the  input  data — the  observed  covariance  matrix  among  meas¬ 
ured  variables.  Model  fit  is  determined  by  the  correspondence  between  the  observed  covariance 
matrix  and  an  estimated  covariance  matrix  that  results  from  the  proposed  model.  If  the  proposed 
model  properly  estimates  all  of  the  substantive  relationships  between  constructs  and  the  measure¬ 
ment  model  adequately  defines  the  constructs,  then  it  should  be  possible  to  estimate  a  covariance 
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matrix  between  measured  variables  that  closely  matches  the  observed  covariance  matrix.  We  will 
discuss  the  process  of  estimating  a  covariance  matrix  from  the  proposed  model  along  with  a 
number  of  measures  of  fit  in  much  greater  detail  in  later  sections  of  this  chapter. 


SEM  AND  OTHER  MULTIVARIATE  TECHNIQUES 

SEM  is  a  multivariate  technique  based  on  variates  in  both  the  measurement  and  structural  models. 
In  the  measurement  models,  each  set  of  indicators  for  a  construct  acts  collectively  (as  a  variate)  to 
define  the  construct.  In  the  structural  model,  constructs  are  related  to  one  another  i  correlational 
and  dependence  relationships.  SEM  is  most  appropriate  when  the  researcher  has  multiple  con¬ 
structs,  each  represented  by  several  measured  variables,  and  these  constructs  are  distinguished 
based  on  whether  they  are  exogenous  or  endogenous.  In  this  sense,  SEM  sh  ws  similarity  to  other 
multivariate  dependence  techniques  such  as  MANOVA  and  multip  regression  analysis. 
Moreover,  the  measurement  model  looks  similar  in  form  and  function  to  factor  analysis.  We  will 
discuss  the  similarities  of  SEM  to  both  dependence  and  interdep  ndence  techniques  in  the 
following  sections. 

Similarity  to  Dependence  Techniques 

An  obvious  similarity  of  SEM  is  to  multiple  regression  one  of  the  most  widely  used  dependence 
techniques.  Relationships  for  each  endogenous  con  tract  can  be  written  in  a  form  similar  to  a  regres¬ 
sion  equation.  The  endogenous  construct  is  the  d  pendent  variable,  and  the  independent  variables  are 
the  constructs  with  arrows  pointing  to  the  end  g  nous  construct  One  principal  difference  in  SEM  is 
that  a  construct  that  acts  as  an  independent  variable  in  one  relationship  can  be  the  dependent  variable 
in  another  relationship.  SEM  then  allows  for  all  of  the  relationships/equations  to  be  estimated 
simultaneously. 

SEM  can  also  be  used  to  represent  other  dependence  techniques.  Variations  of  the  standard 
SEM  models  can  be  used  to  represent  nonmetric,  categorical  variables,  and  even  a  MANOVA  model 
can  be  examined  using  SEM  It  enables  the  researcher  to  take  advantage  of  SEM’s  ability  to  accom¬ 
modate  measurement  error,  for  example,  within  a  MANOVA  context. 

Similarity  to  n  erdependence  Techniques 

At  first  glance,  the  measurement  model,  associating  measured  variables  with  constructs,  seems 
identical  actor  analysis  where  variables  have  loadings  on  factors.  Despite  a  great  deal  of  similar¬ 
ity,  s  ch  as  the  interpretation  of  the  strength  of  the  relationship  of  each  variable  to  the  construct 
(known  as  a  loading  in  factor  analysis),  one  difference  is  critical.  Factor  analysis  of  this  type  is  basi¬ 
cally  an  exploratory  analysis  technique  that  searches  for  structure  among  variables  by  defining 
factors  in  terms  of  sets  of  variables.  As  a  result,  every  variable  has  a  loading  on  every  factor. 

SEM  is  the  opposite  of  an  exploratory  technique.  It  requires  that  the  researcher  specify  which 
variables  are  associated  with  each  construct,  and  then  loadings  are  estimated  only  where  variables 
are  associated  with  constructs  (typically  there  are  no  cross-loadings).  The  distinction  is  not  so  much 
with  interpretation  as  with  implementation.  Exploratory  factor  analysis  requires  no  specification  on 
the  part  of  the  researcher.  In  contrast,  SEM  requires  complete  specification  of  the  measurement 
model. 

The  advantages  of  using  multiple  measures  for  a  construct,  discussed  earlier,  are  realized 
through  the  measurement  model  in  SEM.  In  this  way,  the  estimation  procedures  for  the  structural 
model  can  include  a  direct  correction  for  measurement  error  as  discussed  earlier.  By  doing  so,  the 
relationships  between  constructs  are  estimated  more  accurately. 
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The  Emergence  of  SEM 

SEM  is  a  relatively  new  analytical  tool,  but  its  roots  extend  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  SEM’s  development  originated  with  the  desires  of  genetics  and  economics  researchers  to  be 
able  to  establish  causal  relationships  between  variables  [8,  19,  55].  The  mathematical  complexity  of 
SEM  limited  its  application  until  computers  and  software  became  widely  available.  They  enabled  the 
two  multivariate  procedures  of  factor  analysis  and  multiple  regression  to  be  combined.  During  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s,  the  work  of  Joreskog  and  Sorbom  led  to  simultaneous  maximum  likelihood 
estimation  of  the  relationships  between  constructs  and  measured  indicator  variables  as  well  as  among 
latent  constructs.  This  work  culminated  in  the  SEM  program  LISREL  [27, 28, 29, 30].  It  was  n  t  the 
first  software  to  perform  SEM  or  path  analysis,  but  it  was  the  first  to  gain  widespread  usage 

SEM’s  growth  remained  relatively  slow  during  the  1970s  and  1980s,  in  large  par  d  e  to  its 
perceived  complexity.  By  1994,  however,  more  than  150  SEM  articles  were  pu  ished  in  the 
academic  social  science  literature.  That  number  increased  to  more  than  300  by  2000,  and  today  SEM 
is  “the  dominant  multivariate  technique,”  followed  by  cluster  analysis  and  MANOVA  [23]. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THEORY  IN  STRUCTURAL  EQUATION  MODELING 

SEM  should  never  be  attempted  without  a  strong  theoretical  b  sis  for  specification  of  both  the 
measurement  and  structural  models.  The  following  sections  address  some  fundamental  roles  played 
by  theory  in  SEM:  (1)  specifying  relationships  that  define  th  model;  (2)  establishing  causation, 
particularly  when  using  cross-sectional  data;  and  (3)  the  development  of  a  modeling  strategy. 

Specifying  Relationships 

Although  theory  can  be  important  in  all  multi va  iate  procedures,  it  is  particularly  important  for  SEM 
because  it  is  considered  a  confirmatory  analysis.  That  is,  it  is  useful  for  testing  and  potentially 
confirming  theory.  Theory  is  needed  t  specify  relationships  in  both  measurement  and  structural 
models,  modifications  to  the  proposed  relationships,  and  many  other  aspects  of  estimating  a  model. 

From  a  practical  perspec  ive,  a  theory-based  approach  to  SEM  is  necessary  because  all 
relationships  must  be  specified  by  the  researcher  before  the  SEM  model  can  be  estimated.  With 
other  multivariate  technique  the  researcher  may  have  been  able  to  specify  a  basic  model  and  allow 
default  values  in  the  stati  tical  programs  to  “fill  in”  the  remaining  estimation  issues.  This  option  of 
using  default  values  is  not  possible  with  SEM.  In  addition,  any  model  modifications  must 
be  made  through  s  cific  actions  by  the  researcher.  Thus,  when  we  stress  the  need  for  theoretical 
justification,  we  are  emphasizing  that  SEM  is  a  confirmatory  method  guided  more  by  theory  than  by 
empirical  resu  ts. 

The  depiction  of  a  set  of  relationships  in  a  path  diagram  typically  involves  a  combination  of 
dependence  and  correlational  relationships  among  exogenous  and  endogenous  constructs.  The 
resea  cher  can  specify  any  combination  of  relationships  that  have  theoretical  support  for  the 
r  search  questions  at  hand.  The  following  examples  illustrate  how  relationships  can  involve  both 
ependence  and  correlational  elements  as  well  as  accommodate  interrelated  relationships. 

Figure  3  shows  three  examples  of  relationships  depicted  by  path  diagrams,  along  with  the 
corresponding  equations.  Figure  3a  shows  a  simple  three-construct  model.  Both  X\  and  X2  are 
exogenous  constructs  related  to  the  endogenous  construct  Y\,  and  the  curved  arrow  between  X] 
and  X2  shows  the  effects  of  intercorrelation  (multicollinearity)  on  the  prediction.  We  can  show  this 
relationship  with  a  single  equation,  much  as  we  did  in  our  discussion  of  multiple  regression. 

In  Figure  3b  we  add  a  second  endogenous  construct — Y2.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  model  and 
equation  shown  in  Figure  3a,  we  add  a  second  equation  showing  the  relationship  between  X2  and 
Y]  with  Y2.  Here  we  can  see  the  unique  role  played  by  SEM  when  more  than  one  relationship  shares 
constructs.  We  want  to  know  the  effects  of  X;  on  Yu  the  effects  of  X2  on  Yu  and  simultaneously  the 
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effects  of  X2  and  Y\  on  Y2.  If  we  did  not  e  timate  them  in  a  consistent  manner,  we  would  not  be  assured 
of  representing  their  true  and  separat  effects.  For  example,  such  a  technique  is  needed  to  show  the 
effects  of  X2  on  both  fy  and  Y2. 

The  relationships  become  e  en  more  intertwined  in  Figure  3c,  with  three  dependent  con¬ 
structs,  each  related  to  the  others  as  well  as  to  the  independent  constructs.  A  reciprocal  relationship 
(two-headed,  straight  arrow)  even  occurs  between  Y2  and  Y3.  This  relationship  is  shown  in  the  equa¬ 
tions  by  Y2  appearing  a  a  predictor  of  Y3  and  Y3  appearing  as  a  predictor  of  Y2.  It  is  not  possible  to 
express  all  the  relation  hips  in  either  Figure  3b  or  3c  in  a  single  equation.  Separate  equations  are 
required  for  each  dependent  construct.  The  need  for  a  method  that  can  estimate  all  the  equations 
simultaneous  y  i  met  by  SEM. 

These  examples  are  just  a  preview  as  to  the  types  of  relationships  that  can  be  portrayed  and 
then  empi  ically  examined  through  SEM.  Given  the  ability  for  the  models  to  become  complex  quite 
easily,  it  is  even  more  important  to  use  theory  as  a  guiding  factor  to  specification  of  both  the 
me  surement  and  structural  models.  Later  in  this  chapter  we  will  discuss  the  criteria  by  which  the 
researcher  can  specify  SEM  models  in  more  detail. 

Establishing  Causation 

Perhaps  the  strongest  type  of  theoretical  inference  a  researcher  can  draw  is  a  causal  inference, 
which  involves  proposing  that  a  dependence  relationship  actually  is  based  on  causation.  A  causal 
inference  involves  a  hypothesized  cause-and-effect  relationship.  If  we  understand  the  causal 
sequence  between  variables,  then  we  can  explain  how  some  cause  determines  a  given  effect. 
In  practical  terms,  the  effect  can  be  at  least  partially  managed  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 
So,  dependence  relationships  can  sometimes  be  theoretically  hypothesized  as  causal.  However, 
simply  thinking  that  a  dependence  relationship  is  causal  doesn’t  make  it  so.  As  such  we  use  the 
term  cause  with  great  care  in  SEM. 

Let  us  consider  HBAT’s  interest  in  job  satisfaction  as  an  example.  If  feeling  positive  about  a 
supervisor  can  be  proven  to  result  in  (cause)  increased  job  satisfaction,  then  we  know  that  higher  job 
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satisfaction  can  be  achieved  by  improving  how  employees  feel  about  their  supervisor.  Thus, 
company  policies  and  training  can  focus  on  improving  supervision  approaches.  If  supervision  is 
causally  related  as  hypothesized,  then  the  resulting  improvements  will  increase  employee  job 
satisfaction. 

Causal  research  designs  traditionally  involve  an  experiment  with  some  controlled  manipulation 
(e.g.,  a  categorical  independent  variable  as  found  in  MANOVA  or  ANOVA).  SEM  models  are 
typically  used,  however,  in  nonexperimental  situations  in  which  the  exogenous  constructs  are  not 
experimentally  controlled  variables.  This  limits  the  researcher’s  ability  to  draw  causal  inferences  and 
SEM  alone  cannot  establish  causality.  It  can,  however,  treat  dependence  relationships  as  causal  if 
four  types  of  evidence  (covariation,  sequence,  nonspurious  covariation,  and  theoretical  support)  are 
reflected  in  the  SEM  model  [26, 45]. 

COVARIATION  Because  causality  means  that  a  change  in  a  cause  brings  about  corresponding 
change  in  an  effect,  systematic  covariance  (correlation)  between  the  cause  and  effect  is  necessary, 
but  not  sufficient,  to  establish  causality.  Just  as  is  done  in  multiple  regression  by  estimating  the 
statistical  significance  of  coefficients  of  independent  variables  that  affect  he  dependent  variable, 
SEM  can  determine  systematic  and  statistically  significant  covariation  be  ween  constructs.  Thus, 
statistically  significant  estimated  paths  in  the  structural  mode  (i  e.,  relationships  between 
constructs)  provide  evidence  that  covariation  is  present.  Structura  r  lationships  between  constructs 
are  typically  the  paths  for  which  causal  inferences  are  most  of  en  hypothesized. 

SEQUENCE  A  second  requirement  for  causation  is  the  temporal  sequence  of  events.  Let  us  use  our 
earlier  example  as  an  illustration. 

If  improvements  in  supervision  result  in  increased  job  satisfaction,  then  the  changes  in 
supervision  cannot  occur  after  the  change  in  job  satisfaction.  If  we  picture  many  dominos  standing 
in  a  row,  and  the  first  one  is  knocked  down  by  a  small  ball,  it  may  cause  all  of  the  other  dominos  to 
fall.  In  other  words,  the  ball  hitting  the  first  domino  causes  the  other  dominos  to  Ml.  If  the  ball  is 
the  cause  of  this  effect,  the  ball  must  h  t  the  first  domino  before  the  others  fall  down.  If  the  others 
have  fallen  down  before  the  ball  strikes  the  first  domino,  then  the  ball  cannot  have  caused  them  to 
fall.  Thus,  sequence  in  causatio  means  that  improvements  in  supervision  must  occur  before  job 
satisfaction  increases  if  the  relationship  between  the  two  variables  is  causal. 

SEM  cannot  provide  his  type  of  evidence  without  a  research  design  that  involves  either  an 
experiment  or  longitudin  1  data.  An  experiment  can  provide  this  evidence  because  the  researcher 
maintains  control  of  the  causal  variable  through  manipulations.  Thus,  the  research  first  manipulates 
a  variable  and  the  bserves  the  effect  Longitudinal  data  can  provide  this  evidence  because  they 
enable  us  to  account  for  the  time  period  in  which  events  occur.  A  great  deal  of  social  science 
research  rel  es  on  cross-sectional  surveys.  Measuring  all  of  the  variables  at  the  same  point  in  time 
does  not  provide  a  way  of  accounting  for  the  time  sequence.  Thus,  theory  must  be  used  to  argue  that 
the  sequence  of  effects  is  from  one  construct  to  another. 

NONSPURIOUS  COVARIANCE  A  spurious  relationship  is  one  that  is  Mse  or  misleading.  Any 
elationship  is  considered  spurious  when  another  event  not  included  in  the  analysis  actually  explains 
both  the  cause  and  effect  Simply  put  the  size  and  nature  of  the  relationship  between  a  cause  and  the 
relevant  effect  should  not  be  affected  by  including  other  constructs  (or  variables)  in  a  model.  Many 
anecdotes  describe  what  can  happen  with  spurious  correlation. 

For  example,  a  significant  correlation  between  ice  cream  consumption  and  the  likelihood  of 
drowning  can  be  empirically  verified.  However,  is  it  safe  to  say  that  eating  ice  cream  causes  drown¬ 
ing?  If  we  account  for  some  other  potential  cause  (e.g.,  temperature  is  associated  with  increased  ice 
cream  consumption  and  more  swimming),  we  would  find  no  real  relationship  between  ice  cream 
consumption  and  drowning.  Thus  we  cannot  say  with  any  certainty  that  ice  cream  consumption 
causes  the  likelihood  of  drowning  even  though  they  are  significantly  correlated. 
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The  Impact  of  Collinearity.  Because  a  causal  inference  is  supported  when  we  can  show  that 
some  third  construct  does  not  affect  the  relationship  between  the  cause  and  effect,  a  lack  of  collinearity 
among  the  predictors  is  desirable.  When  collinearity  is  not  present,  the  researcher  comes  closest  to 
reproducing  the  conditions  that  are  present  in  an  experimental  design.  These  conditions  include  orthog¬ 
onal,  or  uncorrelated,  experimental  predictor  variables. 

Unfortunately,  most  structural  models  involve  multiple  predictor  constructs  that  exhibit 
multicollinearity  with  both  other  predictors  and  the  construct.  In  these  cases,  making  a  causal 
inference  is  less  certain.  Therefore,  in  SEM  models  involving  cross-sectional  survey  research, 
causal  evidence  is  found  when  (1)  the  relationship  between  a  cause  and  an  effect  remains  constant 
when  other  predictor  constructs  are  included  in  the  model  and  (2)  when  the  effect  construct’s  error 
is  independent  of  the  causal  construct  [45, 51]. 

Testing  for  Spurious  Relationships.  Figure  4  shows  an  example  of  te  ing  for  a  nonspurious 
relationship  with  two  SEM  models.  The  first  model  specifies  the  prop  ed  structural  relationship 
between  two  constructs.  The  second  model  incorporates  the  Altema  iv  Cause  construct  as  an 
additional  predictor  variable.  If  the  estimated  relationship  between  co  streets  found  in  the  first  model 
remains  unchanged  when  the  additional  predictor  is  added  (the  sec  nd  model),  then  the  relationship  is 
deemed  nonspurious.  However,  if  the  structural  relationship  bee  mes  nonsignificant  in  the  second 
model  because  of  the  addition  of  the  other  predictors,  then  the  relationship  must  be  considered  spurious. 
We  should  note  that  more  than  one  additional  constru  t  may  be  added  and  that  the  structural 
relationships  must  remain  significant  no  matter  how  any  constructs  are  added. 

In  our  employee  job  satisfaction  example,  we  p  oposed  that  supervisor  perceptions  influenced 
satisfaction  (Figure  4a).  One  could  argue,  however,  that  how  employees  feel  about  their  supervisor 
does  not  really  determine  their  level  of  sa  isf  ction  with  their  job.  An  al  ternative  explanation,  for 
instance,  is  that  good  working  conditions  t  as  an  alternative  cause  for  both  improved  supervision  and 
higher  job  satisfaction  (Figure  4b).  I  the  working  conditions  construct  is  measured  along  with  the 
other  constructs,  and  a  relationship  is  specified  between  working  conditions  and  both  supervision 
and  job  satisfaction,  then  a  SEM  model  can  determine  whether  a  relationship  between  the  constructs 
exists  or  not  In  our  example,  the  estimated  coefficient  remains  unchanged  (.50),  indicating  that  the 
relationship  between  supervisor  and  job  satisfaction  is  nonspurious.  If  the  estimated  coefficient  had 
become  nonsignificant  hen  working  conditions  is  added  to  the  model,  then  we  would  consider  the 
relationship  between  supervisor  and  job  satisfaction  to  be  spurious. 


FIGURE  4  Testing  for  a  Nonspurious  Relationship  Between  Construe 
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THEORETICAL  SUPPORT  The  final  condition  for  causality  is  theoretical  support,  or  a  compelling 
rationale  to  support  a  cause-and-effect  relationship.  This  condition  emphasizes  the  fact  that  simply 
testing  a  SEM  model  and  analyzing  its  results  cannot  establish  causality.  Theoretical  support 
becomes  especially  important  with  cross-sectional  data.  A  SEM  model  can  demonstrate  relation¬ 
ships  between  any  constructs  that  are  correlated  with  one  another  (e.g.,  ice  cream  consumption  and 
drowning  statistics).  But  unless  theory  can  be  used  to  establish  a  causal  ordering  and  a  rationale  for 
the  observed  covariance,  the  relationships  remain  simple  association  and  should  not  be  attributed 
with  any  further  causal  power. 

Do  employees’  feelings  about  their  supervisors  cause  job  satisfaction?  A  theoretical  justification 
for  causation  may  exist  in  that  as  employees  spend  more  time  with  their  supervisors  they  become  mote 
familiar  with  their  supervision  approaches,  which  increases  their  understanding  and  reactions  to  the 
supervisor,  and  based  on  these  experiences  they  become  mote  satisfied  with  their  job  situati  n.  Thus, 
a  case  can  be  made  that  more  favorable  feelings  about  supervisors  cause  increased  jo  s  tisfaction. 

Although  SEM  is  often  referred  to  as  causal  modeling,  causal  inferences  are  only  possible  when 
evidence  is  consistent  with  the  four  conditions  for  causality  already  mentio  ed  SEM  can  provide 
evidence  of  systematic  covariation  and  can  help  in  demonstrating  that  a  tela  onship  is  not  spurious. 
If  data  are  longitudinal,  SEM  can  also  help  establish  the  sequence  of  tela  ionships.  However,  it  is  up  to 
the  researcher  to  establish  theoretical  support  Thus,  SEM  is  helpful  in  e  tablishing  a  causal  inference, 
but  it  cannot  do  it  alone. 

Developing  a  Modeling  Strategy 

One  of  the  most  important  concepts  a  researcher  must  lea  nr  garding  multivariate  techniques  is  that  no 
single  correct  way  exists  to  apply  them.  In  some  inst  nc  s,  relationships  are  strictly  specified,  and  the 
objective  is  a  confirmation  of  the  relationship.  At  o  her  times,  the  relationships  are  loosely  recognized, 
and  the  objective  is  the  discovery  of  relationships.  At  each  extreme  as  well  as  points  in  between,  the 
researcher  must  apply  the  multivariate  technique  in  accordance  with  the  research  objectives. 

The  application  of  SEM  follows  t  is  same  tenet.  Its  flexibility  provides  researchers  with  a 
powerful  analytical  tool  appropriate  for  many  research  objectives,  which  serve  as  guidelines  in 
a  modeling  strategy.  The  use  of  the  term  strategy  is  designed  to  denote  a  plan  of  action  toward  a 
specific  outcome.  For  our  purposes,  we  define  three  distinct  strategies  in  the  application  of  SEM: 
confirmatory  modeling  strategy  competing  models  strategy,  and  model  development  strategy. 

CONFIRMATORY  MODELING  STRATEGY  The  most  direct  application  of  structural  equation 
modeling  is  a  confirmatory  modeling  strategy.  The  researcher  specifies  a  single  model  composed 
of  a  set  of  relationships  and  uses  SEM  to  assess  how  well  the  model  fits  the  data.  Here  the 
researcher  is  saying,  “It  either  works  or  it  doesn’t”  It  is  quite  the  opposite  of  exploratory  techniques, 
such  as  stepwise  regression.  If  the  proposed  model  has  acceptable  fit,  the  researcher  has  found 
support  or  that  model.  But  as  we  will  discuss  later,  that  model  is  just  one  of  several  different 
mode  s  having  equally  acceptable  model  fits.  Perhaps  a  more  insightful  test  can  be  achieved  by 
co  paring  alternative  models. 

COMPETING  MODELS  STRATEGY  A  competing  models  strategy  is  based  on  comparing  the  esti¬ 
mated  model  with  alternative  models  through  overall  model  comparisons.  The  strongest  test  of  a 
proposed  model  is  to  identify  and  test  competing  models  that  represent  truly  different,  but  highly 
plausible,  hypothesized  structural  relationships.  When  comparing  these  models,  the  researcher 
comes  much  closer  to  a  test  of  competing  theories,  which  is  much  stronger  than  a  test  of  a  single 
model  in  isolation. 

Equivalent  models  provide  a  second  perspective  on  developing  a  set  of  comparative  mod¬ 
els.  It  has  been  shown  that  for  any  proposed  structural  equation  model,  at  least  one  other  model 
exists  with  the  same  number  of  parameters  but  with  different  relationships  portrayed  that  fits  at 
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least  as  well  as  the  proposed  model.  As  a  general  rule  of  thumb,  the  more  complex  a  model,  the 
more  equivalent  models  exist.  Thus,  one  should  not  draw  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  empirical 
results  alone. 

MODEL  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY  The  model  development  strategy  differs  from  the  prior  two 
strategies  in  that,  although  a  basic  model  framework  is  proposed,  the  purpose  of  the  modeling  effort 
is  to  improve  this  framework  through  modifications  of  the  structural  or  measurement  models. 
In  many  applications,  theory  can  provide  only  a  starting  point  for  development  of  a  theoretically 
justified  model  that  can  be  empirically  supported.  Thus,  the  researcher  must  employ  SEM  not  just 
to  test  the  model  empirically  but  also  to  provide  insights  into  its  respecification. 

One  note  of  caution  must  be  made.  The  researcher  must  be  careful  not  to  empl  y  this  strategy 
to  the  extent  that  the  final  model  has  acceptable  fit  but  cannot  be  generalized  to  other  samples 
or  populations.  Moreover,  model  respecification  must  always  be  done  ith  theoretical  support 
rather  than  just  empirical  justification.  Models  developed  in  this  fashio  should  be  verified  with  an 
independent  sample. 


A  SIMPLE  EXAMPLE  OF  SEM 

The  following  example  illustrates  how  SEM  works  wit  multiple  relationships,  estimating  many 
equations  at  once,  even  when  they  are  interrelated  and  the  dependent  variable  in  one  equation  is  an 
independent  variable  in  another  equation(s).  This  capa  ility  enables  the  researcher  to  model  complex 
relationships  in  a  way  that  is  not  possible  with  a  y  of  the  other  multivariate  techniques  discussed  in 
this  text. 

We  should  note,  however,  that  our  e  ample  will  not  depict  one  of  SEM ’s  other  strengths — the  abil¬ 
ity  to  employ  multiple  measures  (the  measurement  model)  to  represent  a  construct  in  a  manner  similar  to 
factor  analysis.  For  simplicity,  each  c  ns  ruct  in  the  following  example  is  treated  as  a  single  variable. 

For  now,  we  focus  only  on  the  basic  principles  of  model  construction  and  estimating  multiple 
relationships. 

The  Research  Question 

Theory  must  be  th  foundation  of  even  the  simplest  of  models,  because  variables  could  always 
be  linked  to  one  another  in  multiple  ways.  Most  would  be  complete  nonsense.  Theory  should  make 
the  model  plausible.  The  emphasis  on  representing  dependence  relationships  necessitates  that  the 
researche  c  refully  detail  not  only  the  number  of  constructs  involved,  but  the  expected  relationships 
among  those  constructs.  With  these  constructs  in  hand,  models  and  the  estimation  of  relationships 
can  p  oceed. 

To  demonstrate  how  theory  can  be  used  to  develop  a  model  to  test  with  SEM,  let  us  use  our 
xample  of  employee  job  satisfaction,  but  expand  it  by  adding  a  couple  more  constructs.  Two 
key  research  questions  are:  (1)  what  factors  influence  job  satisfaction  and  (2)  is  job  satisfaction 
related  to  an  employee’s  likelihood  of  looking  for  another  job  (i.e.,  quitting  their  present  job)? 
More  specifically,  HBAT  believes  that  favorable  perceptions  of  supervision,  coworkers,  and 
working  conditions  will  increase  job  satisfaction,  which  in  turn  will  decrease  the  likelihood  of 
searching  for  another  job. 

From  their  experiences,  they  developed  a  series  of  relationships  they  believe  explain  the  process: 

•  Improved  supervision  leads  to  higher  job  satisiaction. 

•  Better  work  environment  leads  to  higher  job  satisiaction. 

•  More  favorable  perceptions  of  coworkers  lead  to  higher  job  satisfaction. 

•  Higher  job  satisiaction  leads  to  lower  likelihood  of  job  search. 
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These  four  relationships  form  the  basis  of  how  HBAT  management  believes  they  can  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  employees  searching  for  another  job.  Management  would  like  to  reduce  job-searching 
activities  because  the  cost  of  finding,  hiring,  and  training  new  employees  is  very  high. 

The  research  team  could  use  multiple  regression,  but  that  technique  could  only  test  part  of  this 
model  at  a  time  because  regression  is  used  to  examine  relationships  between  multiple  independent 
variables  and  a  single  dependent  variable.  Because  the  following  model  has  more  than  a  single 
dependent  variable  the  research  team  must  use  another  technique  that  can  examine  relationships 
with  more  than  a  single  dependent  variable. 

Setting  Up  the  Structural  Equation  Model  for  Path  Analysis 

Once  a  series  of  relationships  is  specified,  the  researcher  is  able  to  identify  the  model  in  a  form 
suitable  for  analysis.  Constructs  are  identified  as  either  being  exogenous  or  endog  nous.  Then, 
to  demonstrate  the  relationships  easily,  they  are  portrayed  visually  in  path  diagram, 
where  straight  arrows  depict  the  impact  of  one  construct  on  another.  If  causal  hypotheses 
are  inferred,  the  arrows  representing  dependence  relationships  point  f  om  the  cause  to  the 
subsequent  effect. 

The  relationships  identified  by  HBAT  management  include  five  constructs:  perceptions 
of  supervision,  work  environment,  and  coworkers,  along  with  job  satisfaction  and  job  search. 
An  initial  step  is  to  identify  which  constructs  are  considered  exogenous  and  which  are  endogenous. 
Remember  that  exogenous  constructs  are  similar  to  independ  n  variables,  whereas  endogenous  are 
the  equivalent  of  dependent  variables. 

The  supervision,  work  environment,  and  cowo  ker  constructs  are  identified  as  exogenous 
variables  because  they  are  similar  to  independent  ariables  in  the  model.  Similarly,  job  search  is 
clearly  an  endogenous  variable  because  it  is  rep  sented  as  a  dependent  variable.  But  what  about 
job  satisfaction?  It  is  dependent  on  the  supe  vision,  work  environment,  and  coworker  constructs, 
but  it  is  also  an  independent  variable  bee  us  it  is  shown  as  influencing  the  job  search  construct. 
This  is  one  of  the  unique  and  clearly  beneficial  characteristics  of  SEM — it  can  examine  relation¬ 
ships  (models)  in  which  a  construct  operates  as  both  an  independent  and  dependent  variable. 
From  our  model  of  the  relationships,  therefore,  we  can  identify  the  types  of  constructs  as  shown 
below: 


Exogenous  Constructs 

Endogenous  Constructs 

Sup  rvision 

Job  Satisfaction 

Work  Environment 

Job  Search 

Coworkers 

With  the  constructs  specified  as  either  exogenous  or  endogenous,  the  relationships  can  now  be 
repres  n  d  in  a  path  diagram  as  shown  in  Figure  5. 

Note  that  one  type  of  relationship  also  presented  in  Figure  5  was  not  expressed  by  the 
HBAT  research  team:  the  correlations  among  the  exogenous  constructs.  These  relationships  are 
ypically  added  in  SEM  when  the  researcher  feels  the  exogenous  constructs  have  some  degree  of 
association  that  gives  rise  to  their  interrelationships.  Typically  this  is  the  result  of  additional 
variables  not  included  in  the  model  that  impact  the  exogenous  variables  (i.e.,  a  common  cause). 
In  the  case  of  exogenous  variables,  it  is  directly  comparable  to  representing  the  multicollinearify 
discussed  in  multiple  regression.  We  have  added  these  correlational  relationships  in  our  the¬ 
oretical  model  because  we  expect  the  separate  elements  of  managing  HBAT  employees 
(Supervision,  Work  Environment,  and  Coworkers)  will  be  coordinated  and  based  on  consistent 
planning  and  execution.  Moreover,  including  the  interconstruct  correlations  between  the  exoge¬ 
nous  variables  often  makes  the  estimates  for  the  dependent  relationships  more  reliable.  The 
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FIGURE  5  Path  Diagram  of  a  Simple  Structural  Model 


research  team  can  now  collect  data  on  the  five  constructs  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  proposed 
theoretical  model. 

The  Basics  of  SEM  Estimation  and  Assessment 

With  the  relationships  and  path  diagram  specif  ed,  researchers  can  now  put  them  in  a  format 
suitable  for  analysis  in  SEM,  estimate  the  strength  of  the  relationships,  and  assess  how  well  the  data 
actually  fits  the  model,  hi  the  example  we  ill  st  ate  the  basic  procedures  in  each  of  these  steps  as  we 
investigate  the  issues  raised  by  employees  work  environment  and  their  job  satisfaction  and  desire 
to  engage  in  job  search. 

OBSERVED  COVARIANCE  MATRIX  SEM  differs  from  other  multivariate  techniques  in  that  it  is  a 
covariance  structure  analysis  t  chnique  rather  than  a  variance  analysis  technique.  As  a  result,  SEM 
focuses  on  explaining  covariation  among  the  variables  measured,  or  the  observed  sample  covariance 
matrix.  Although  it  may  not  always  be  obvious  to  the  user,  SEM  programs  can  compute  solutions 
using  either  a  covariance  matrix  or  a  correlation  matrix  as  input 

You  may  wo  d  r  if  it  makes  a  difference  whether  we  use  a  covariance  matrix  instead  of  a 
correlation  matrix  uch  as  that  used  in  multiple  regression.  We  discuss  the  advantages  of  a  covariance 
matrix  later  in  his  chapter  (stage  3  of  the  decision  process),  but  we  should  remember  that  correlation  is 
just  a  spec  a  case  of  covariance.  A  correlation  matrix  is  simply  the  covariance  matrix  when  standardized 
variables  are  used  (i.e.,  the  standardized  covariance  matrix).  Only  values  below  the  diagonal  are  unique 
and  of  particular  interest  when  the  focus  is  on  correlations.  The  key  at  this  point  is  to  realize  that  the 
observed  covariance  matrix  can  simply  be  computed  firm  sample  observations,  just  as  we  did  in  comput¬ 
ing  a  correlation  matrix.  It  is  not  estimated  nor  is  it  dependent  on  a  model  imposed  by  a  researcher. 

Let  us  revisit  our  example  and  see  how  the  researchers  would  proceed  after  the  model  is  defined. 

To  understand  how  data  are  input  into  SEM,  think  of  the  covariance  matrix  among  the  five 
variables.  The  observed  covariance  matrix  would  contain  25  values.  The  5  diagonal  values  would 
represent  the  variance  of  each  variable  with  10  unique  covariance  terms.  Because  the  covariance 
matrix  is  symmetric,  the  10  unique  terms  would  be  repeated  both  above  and  below  the  diagonal.  As 
a  result,  the  number  of  unique  values  in  the  matrix  is  the  5  diagonal  values  (variances)  plus  the  10 
unique  off-diagonals  (covariances)  for  a  total  of  15. 

For  example,  suppose  the  sample  involves  individuals  interviewed  using  a  mall-intercept 
technique.  The  resulting  covariance  matrix  is  composed  of  the  following  values,  with  each  construct 
simply  abbreviated  as  S  for  Supervision,  WE  for  Work  Environment,  CW  for  Coworkers,  SAT  for 
Job  Satisfaction,  and  SRCH  for  Job  Search  (as  in  Figure  5).  The  matrix  of  unduplicated  values 
would  be  as  follows: 
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s 

WE 

cw 

SAT 

SRCH 

Observed  Var  (S) 

Covariance  Cov  (S,WE) 

Cov  (S,CW) 
Cov  (S,SAT) 
Cov  (S,SRCH) 

Var  (WE) 

Cov  (WE,CW) 

Cov  (WE, SAT) 

Cov  (WE.SRCH) 

Var  (CW) 

Cov  (CW,SAT) 
Cov  (CW.SRCH) 

Var  (SAT) 

Cov  (SAT.SRCH) 

Var  (SRCH) 

Actual  values  for  this  example  are  shown  in  Table  la,  the  observed  covariance  matrix. 

ESTIMATING  AND  INTERPRETING  RELATTONSHIPS  Prior  to  the  widespread  use  of  SEM  programs, 
researchers  found  solutions  for  multiple  equation  models  using  a  process  known  as  path  an  ly  is.  Path 
analysis  uses  bivariate  correlations  to  estimate  the  relationships  in  a  system  of  structural  e  ations.  This 
process  estimates  the  strength  of  each  structural  relationship  (a  straight  or  curved  ar  ow)  in  a  path 
diagram.  The  actual  mathematical  procedure  is  briefly  described  in  Appendix  A 

Path  analysis  procedures  provide  estimates  for  each  relationship  (arrow)  in  he  model  shown  in 
Figure  6.  These  estimates  are  interpreted  like  regression  coefficients  if  two  separate  equations  are 
used — one  to  predict  Job  Satisfaction  and  a  second  to  predict  Job  Search.  But  SEM  does  not  keep  each 
equation  separate,  and  all  estimates  of  relationships  in  both  equations  are  computed  at  the  same  time 
using  the  information  horn  all  equations  that  make  up  the  model.  SEM  also  provides  estimates  of  the 
correlational  relationships  between  the  exogenous  constructs,  which  may  be  useful  in  our  interpretation 
of  the  results  as  well  as  directly  influencing  our  assessment  of  he  validity  of  the  exogenous  constructs. 

With  estimates  for  each  path,  an  interpretation  ca  be  made  of  each  relationship  represented 
in  the  model.  When  statistical  inference  tests  are  app  ed,  the  researcher  can  assess  the  probabil¬ 
ity  that  the  estimates  are  significant  (i.e.,  not  equ  1  to  zero).  Moreover,  the  estimates  can  be  used 
like  regression  coefficients  to  make  estimat  s  of  the  values  of  any  construct  in  the  model. 

The  relationships  (paths)  in  the  model  shown  in  Figure  6  represent  the  research  questions 
posed  by  the  HBAT  research  team.  Whe  we  look  at  the  first  three  relationships  (i.e.,  impact  of 


TABLE  1  Observed,  Estimated, 

and  Residual  ovariance  Matrices 

Work 

Job 

Job 

Sup  rv  sion  Environment 

Coworkers 

Satisfaction 

Search 

(A)  Observed  Covariance  Matrix:  (S) 

Var(SP) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.20 

Var  (WE) 

— 

— 

— 

.20 

.15 

Var(CW) 

— 

— 

.20 

.30 

.50 

Var  (JS) 

— 

-.05 

.25 

.40 

.50 

Var(JS) 

(B)  Estimated  Covariance  Matrix:  © 

.20 

.20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.15 

— 

— 

— 

.20 

.30 

.50 

— 

— 

.10 

.15 

.25 

.50 

— 

(C)  Residuals:  Observed  Minus  Estimated  Covariances 

Supervision 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Work  Environment 

.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Coworkers 

.00 

.00 

— 

— 

— 

Job  Satisfaction 

.00 

.00 

.00 

— 

— 

Job  Search 

-.15 

.10 

.15 

.00 

— 
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Supervision,  Work  Environment  and  Coworkers  on  Job  Satisfaction)  we  can  see  tbat  tbe  estimated 
coefficients  are  .065,  .219,  and  .454,  respectively.  The  sizes  of  these  coefficients  indicate  that 
Coworkers  has  the  biggest  impact  on  job  satisfaction,  wh  reas  Work  Environment  is  somewhat  less 
and  supervision  has  the  smallest  impact.  Moreover,  Job  Satisfaction  has  a  substantial  impact  on  Job 
Search  (.50)  and  provides  evidence  of  that  relationship  as  well. 

Recall  that  regression  coefficients  can  b  used  to  compute  predicted  values  for  dependent 
variables.  Those  values  were  referred  to  as  y.  Thus,  for  any  particular  values  of  the  independent 
variables,  an  estimated  value  for  the  outc  m  can  be  obtained.  In  this  case,  where  we  treat  con¬ 
structs  as  variables,  they  would  represen  predicted  values  for  endogenous  constructs,  or  the  out¬ 
come.  The  difference  between  the  ac  ual  observed  value  for  the  outcome  and  y  is  error.  SEM  also 
can  provide  estimated  values  for  xogenous  constructs  when  multiple  variables  are  used  to  indicate 
the  construct.  Realize  that  se  r  1  potential  relationships  between  constructs  have  no  path  drawn, 
which  means  that  the  researcher  does  not  expect  a  direct  relationship  between  these  constructs.  For 
instance,  no  arrows  are  drawn  between  Supervision  and  Job  Search,  Work  Environment  and  Job 
Search,  or  Coworkers  and  Job  Search,  which  affects  the  equations  for  the  predicted  values. 

In  our  model  if  we  take  any  observed  values  for  Supervision,  Work  Environment  and 
Coworkers,  w  can  estimate  a  value  for  Job  Satisfaction  using  the  following  equation: 

Sj  b  atisjaction  =  -065  (Supervision)  +  .219  (Work  Environment)  +  .454  (Coworkers) 

Simil  ly,  predicted  values  for  Job  Search  can  be  obtained: 

%obSearch  =  -50  (Job  Satisfaction) 

This  would  represent  a  multiple  equation  prediction  because  Job  Satisfaction  is  also  endogenous. 
Substituting  the  equation  for  Job  Satisfaction  into  the  equation  for  Job  Search,  we  get: 

SjobSearch  =  -50[.065  (Supervision)  +  .219  (Work  Environment)  +  .454  (Coworkers)] 

This  illustrates,  therefore,  how  path  estimates  in  Figure  6  can  be  used  to  calculate  estimated  values 
for  Job  Satisfaction  and  Job  Search. 

ASSESSING  MODEL  FIT  WITH  THE  ESTIMATED  COVARIANCE  MATRIX  The  last  Step  in  a  SEM 
analysis  involves  calculating  an  estimated  covariance  matrix  and  then  assessing  the  degree  of  fit  to 
the  observed  covariance  model.  The  estimated  covariance  matrix  is  derived  from  the  path  estimates  of 
the  model.  With  these  estimates,  we  can  calculate  all  of  the  covariances  that  were  in  the  observed 
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covariance  matrix  using  the  principles  of  path  analysis  “in  reverse.”  Then,  by  comparing  the  two 
matrices  SEM  can  test  the  fit  of  a  model.  Models  that  produce  an  estimated  covariance  matrix  that  is 
within  sampling  variation  of  the  observed  covariance  matrix  are  generally  thought  of  as  good  models 
and  would  be  said  to  fit  well. 

The  process  of  calculating  an  estimated  covariance  first  identifies  all  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
paths  that  relate  to  a  specific  covariance  or  correlation.  Then,  the  coefficients  are  used  to  calculate  the 
value  of  each  path,  which  are  then  totaled  to  get  the  estimated  value  for  each  covariance/correlation. 

Let’s  look  at  one  relationship  (Work  Environment  and  Job  Satisfaction)  to  illustrate  what 
happens.  They  involve  both  direct  and  indirect  paths: 

Direct  path: 


Work  Environment  — *  Job  Satisfaction  =  .219 

Indirect  paths: 

Work  Environment —*  Supervision—*  Job  Satisfaction  =  .200  X  065  =  .013 
Work  Environment —*  Coworkers—*  Job  Satisfaction  =  .150  X  .454  =  .068 

Total: 

Direct  +  Indirect  =  .219  +  .013  +  .068  =  .300 

Thus,  the  estimated  covariance  between  Work  Environment  and  Job  Satisfaction  is  .300,  the 
sum  of  both  the  direct  and  indirect  paths.  Similarly,  we  can  think  of  the  estimated  covariance  matrix 
as  the  covariances  derived  from  the  estimates  of  all  t  e  variables  (y).  The  complete  estimated 
covariance  matrix  is  shown  in  Table  lb. 

This  example  illustrates  how  the  researcher  impacts  the  estimated  covariances  (and  ultimately 
model  fit)  by  the  paths  specified  in  the  model  In  our  example,  if  the  Work  Environment  was  not 
correlated  with  the  Supervision  or  Cowo  kers  constructs,  then  the  estimated  covariance  would  be 
different.  Therefore,  the  researcher  s  o  Id  note  that  each  path  added  or  deleted  in  the  model 
ultimately  controls  how  well  the  observed  covariances  can  be  predicted.  The  identification  of  direct 
and  indirect  paths  for  each  covariance  is  addressed  in  more  detail  in  the  Basic  Stats  appendix 
available  on  the  Web  sites  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 

The  last  issue  in  as  essing  fit  is  the  concept  of  a  residual.  With  SEM,  a  residual  is 
the  difference  between  any  observed  and  estimated  covariance.  Thus,  when  we  compare  the 
observed  and  actual  c  variance  matrices,  any  differences  we  detect  are  the  residuals.  The 
distinction  with  ohr  multivariate  techniques,  especially  multiple  regression,  is  important.  In 
those  techniq  es,  residuals  reflected  the  errors  in  predicting  individual  observations.  In  SEM, 
individual  observations  are  not  the  focus  of  the  analysis.  When  a  SEM  program  refers  to  residu¬ 
als,  it  r  fers  to  the  difference  between  the  estimated  and  observed  covariances  for  any  pair  of 
indica  or  . 

The  matrix  of  residuals  (the  differences  between  the  observed  and  estimated  covariance 
atrices,  |S  —  Et|),  becomes  the  key  driver  in  assessing  the  fit  of  a  SEM  model.  If  the  estimated 
ovariance  matrix  is  sufficiently  close  to  the  observed  covariance  matrix  (the  residuals  are 
small),  then  the  model  and  its  relationships  are  supported.  If  the  reader  is  familiar  with  cross- 
tabulation,  it  should  be  no  surprise  that  a  %2  statistic  can  be  computed  based  on  the  difference 
between  the  two  matrices.  Later,  we  will  use  this  statistic  as  the  basic  indicator  of  the  goodness- 
of-fit  of  a  theoretical  model. 

In  comparing  the  observed  and  estimated  covariance  matrices,  some  covariances  are  exactly 
predicted  and  some  differences  are  found.  For  example,  if  you  look  in  the  first  column  of  numbers  in 
both  matrices,  you  will  see  that  the  relationships  between  Supervision  and  Work  Environment,  and 
Coworkers  and  Job  Satisfaction,  are  all  predicted  exactly.  That  is,  they  are  all  .20  in  both  the  observed 
and  estimated  matrices.  For  other  relationships,  such  as  the  relationship  between  Coworkers  and  Job 
Satisfaction,  the  estimated  covariance  (.25)  is  noticeably  different  from  the  observed  covariance  (.40). 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  1 


Structural  Equation  Modeling  Introduction 

•  No  model  should  be  developed  for  use  with  SEM  without  some  underlying  theory,  which  is 
needed  to  develop: 

•  Measurement  model  specification 

•  Structural  model  specification 

•  Models  can  be  represented  visually  with  a  path  diagram 

•  Dependence  relationships  are  represented  with  single-headed  directional  arrow 

•  Correlational  (covariance)  relationships  are  represented  with  two-headed  arrows 

•  Causal  are  the  strongest  type  of  inference  made  in  applying  multivariate  statistics;  therefore,  they 
can  be  supported  only  when  precise  conditions  for  causality  exist: 

•  Covariance  between  the  cause  and  effect 

•  The  cause  must  occur  before  the  effect 

•  Nonspurious  association  must  exist  between  the  cause  and  effec 

•  Theoretical  support  exists  for  the  relationship  between  the  ca  se  and  effect 

•  Models  developed  with  a  model  development  strategy  must  be  cross-validated  with  an  independent 
sample 


The  result  is  the  residuals  matrix  (Thble  lc).  As  we  have  noted,  there  are  three  residuals  that  are 
not  zero.  Specifically,  only  the  residuals  for  the  relationships  between  the  three  exogenous  constructs  and 
Job  Search  are  not  zero  (—.15,  .10,  and  .15).  These  findings  indicate  that  the  SEM  model  does  not 
perfectly  explain  the  covariance  between  these  constructs,  and  it  could  suggest  that  the  researcher’s 
theory  is  inadequate.  But  we  need  additiona  information  before  rejecting  the  proposed  theory. 

With  these  simple  rules,  the  entire  model  can  now  be  estimated.  Notice  that  dependent 
variables  in  one  relationship  can  easi  y  be  independent  variables  in  another  relationship  (as  with  Job 
Satisfaction).  No  matter  how  large  the  path  diagram  gets  or  how  many  relationships  are  included, 
path  analysis  provides  a  way  to  analyze  the  set  of  relationships. 

We  should  note  that  the  researcher  does  not  have  to  do  all  of  the  calculations  in  path  analysis, 
because  they  are  handled  by  the  computer  software.  The  researcher  needs  to  understand  the  princi¬ 
ples  underlying  SEM  so  that  the  implications  of  adding  or  deleting  paths  or  other  model  modifica¬ 
tions  can  be  und  rstood. 

SIX  STAGES  IN  STRUCTURAL  EQUATION  MODELING 

SEM  has  become  a  popular  multivariate  approach  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  Researchers 
are  attracted  to  SEM  because  it  provides  a  conceptually  appealing  way  to  test  theory.  If  a  researcher 
can  express  a  theory  in  terms  of  relationships  among  measured  variables  and  latent  constructs  (vari¬ 
ates),  then  SEM  will  assess  how  well  the  theory  fits  reality  as  represented  by  data. 

This  section  continues  the  discussion  of  SEM  by  describing  a  six-stage  decision  process  (see 
Figure  7).  This  process  reflects  the  unique  terminology  and  procedures  of  SEM.  The  six  stages  are 
as  follows: 

Stage  1:  Defining  individual  constructs 

Stage  2:  Developing  the  overall  measurement  model 

Stage  3:  Designing  a  study  to  produce  empirical  results 

Stage  4:  Assessing  the  measurement  model  validity 

Stage  5:  Specifying  the  structural  model 

Stage  6:  Assessing  structural  model  validity 
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Stage  1 


Stage  2 


Stage  3 


Stage  4 


The  remainder  of  this  chapter  provides  a  brief  overview  and  introduction  of  these  six 
stages. 
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STAGE  1:  DEFINING  INDIVIDUAL  CONSTRUCTS 

A  good  measurement  theory  is  a  necessary  condition  to  obtain  useful  results  from  SEM. 
Hypotheses  tests  involving  the  structural  relationships  among  constructs  will  be  no  more  reli¬ 
able  or  valid  than  is  the  measurement  model  in  explaining  how  these  constructs  are  constructed. 
Researchers  often  have  a  number  of  established  scales  to  choose  from,  each  a  slight  variant  from 
the  others.  But  in  other  situations  the  researcher  is  faced  with  the  lack  of  an  established  scale 
and  must  develop  a  new  scale  or  substantially  modify  an  existing  scale  to  the  new  context. 
In  each  case,  how  the  researcher  selects  the  items  to  measure  each  construct  sets  the  foundation 
for  the  entire  remainder  of  the  SEM  analysis.  The  researcher  must  invest  signifi  ant  time  and 
effort  early  in  the  research  process  to  make  sure  the  measurement  quality  will  enable  valid 
conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

Operationalizing  the  Construct 

The  process  begins  with  a  good  theoretical  definition  of  the  construe  s  i  volved.  This  definition  pro¬ 
vides  the  basis  for  selecting  or  designing  individual  indicator  items  A  researcher  operationalizes  a 
construct  by  selecting  its  measurement  scale  items  and  scale  typ  In  survey  research,  operationaliz¬ 
ing  a  construct  results  in  a  series  of  scaled  indicator  items  in  a  common  format  such  as  a  Likert  scale 
or  a  semantic  differential  scale.  The  definitions  and  items  a  derived  from  two  common  approaches. 

SCALES  FROM  PRIOR  RESEARCH  In  many  instances,  constructs  can  be  defined  and  operational¬ 
ized  as  they  were  in  previous  research  studies  esearchers  may  do  a  literature  search  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  constructs  and  identify  scales  that  previ  usly  performed  well.  Most  research  today  utilizes 
prior  scales  published  in  academic  studi  s  Compendiums  of  prior  scales  are  available  in  numerous 
disciplines. 

NEW  SCALE  DEVELOPMENT  Con  truct  measures  can  be  developed.  This  development  is  appro¬ 
priate  when  a  researcher  is  studying  something  that  does  not  have  a  rich  history  of  previous 
research.  The  general  proce  s  for  developing  scale  items  can  be  long  and  detailed.  The  reader  is 
referred  elsewhere  for  a  more  thorough  discussion  [13, 10, 42], 

Pretesting 

Generally,  when  measures  are  either  developed  for  a  study  or  are  taken  from  various  sources,  some 
type  of  p  e  est  should  be  performed.  The  pretest  should  use  respondents  similar  to  those  from  the 
population  to  be  studied  so  as  to  screen  items  for  appropriateness.  Pretesting  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  w  en  scales  are  applied  in  specific  contexts  (e.g.,  purchase  situations,  industries,  or  other 
in  t  nces  where  specificity  is  paramount)  or  in  contexts  outside  their  normal  use.  Empirical  testing 
of  the  pretest  results  is  done  in  a  manner  identical  to  the  final  model  analysis  (see  discussion  on 
stage  4  later  in  this  chapter).  Items  that  do  not  behave  statistically  as  expected  may  need  to  be 
refined  or  deleted  to  avoid  these  issues  when  the  final  model  is  analyzed. 

STAGE  2:  DEVELOPING  AND  SPECIFYING  THE  MEASUREMENT  MODEL 

With  the  scale  items  specified,  the  research  must  now  specify  the  measurement  model.  In  this  stage, 
each  latent  construct  to  be  included  in  the  model  is  identified  and  the  measured  indicator  variables 
(items)  are  assigned  to  latent  constructs.  Although  this  identification  and  assignment  can  be  represented 
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by  equations,  it  is  simpler  to  represent  this  process  with  a  diagram.  Figure  8  represents  a  simple  two- 
construct  measurement  model,  with  four  indicators  associated  with  each  construct  and  a  correlational 
relationship  between  constructs. 


SEM  Notation 

A  key  element  in  the  path  diagram  is  the  labeling  notation  for  indicators,  constructs,  and  relationships 
between  them.  Each  software  program  utilizes  a  somewhat  unique  approach,  although  a  standard 
convention  has  been  associated  with  LISREL  that  is  simply  referred  to  as  LISREL  nota  ion. 
Although  widely  used,  LISREL  notation  is  uniquely  tied  to  the  program’s  use  of  matrix  notati  n  and 
thus  it  becomes  unwieldy  for  those  with  no  experience  with  LISREL.  For  purposes  of  this  ext,  we 
will  simplify  our  notation  to  be  as  generalizable  as  possible  among  all  the  software  pr  grams.  Given 
the  widespread  use  of  LISREL  notation,  however,  we  have  developed  a  reference  gu  de  to  LISREL 
notation  (see  Appendix  B)  along  with  a  “conversion”  between  this  notation  and  th  LISREL  notation 
for  interested  readers  that  are  available  at  the  Web  sites  www.pearson ighered.com/hair  or 
www.mvstats.com. 

Table  2  lists  the  notation  used  in  this  text  for  the  measuremen  and  structural  models. 
As  discussed  earlier,  there  are  three  types  of  relationships:  measurement  relationships  between 
indicators/items  and  constructs,  structural  relationships  betwe  n  constructs,  and  correlational 
relationships  between  constructs.  There  are  also  two  types  of  error  terms,  one  related  to  individ¬ 
ual  indicators  and  the  other  to  endogenous  constructs. 

Specification  of  the  complete  measurement  mod  u  es  (1)  measurement  relationships  for  the 
items  and  constructs,  (2)  correlational  relationship  among  the  constructs,  and  (3)  error  terms  for 
the  items. 

A  basic  measurement  model  can  be  i  lustrated  as  shown  in  Figure  8.  The  model  has  a 
total  of  17  estimated  parameters.  The  17  pa  ameters  include  eight  loading  estimates,  eight  error 
estimates,  and  one  between-construct  correlation  estimate.  The  estimate  for  each  arrow  linking  a 
construct  to  a  measured  variable  is  an  estimate  of  a  variable’s  loading — the  degree  to  which  that 
item  is  related  to  the  construct.  This  stage  of  SEM  can  be  thought  of  as  assigning  individual 
variables  to  constructs.  Visually,  it  answers  the  question,  “Where  should  arrows  be  drawn  linking 
constructs  to  variables?” 

A  number  of  possib  e  paths  were  not  specified.  For  example,  there  are  no  paths  suggesting 
correlations  between  indicator  variables  or  loadings  of  indicators  on  more  than  one  construct 
(cross-loadings).  In  the  estimation  process  these  unspecified  loadings  (there  are  19  in  total)  are  set 
(fixed)  at  the  valu  of  zero,  meaning  that  they  will  not  be  estimated. 
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FIGURE  8  Visual  Representation  of  a  Measurement  Model 
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TABLE  2  Notation  for  Measurement  and  Structural  Models 

Element 

Symbol 

Notation 

Example 

Type  of  Indicator 

Exogenous 

X 

^number 

Xi 

Endogenous 

Y 

^number 

Yi 

Type  of  Relationship 

Measurement  (Loading) 

L 

Litem 

Lxi 

Structural  (Path  coefficient) 

P 

^outcome,  predictor 

Pjob  Sat  Sup 

Correlational  between  Constructs 

Cov 

L-OVconstructl ,  coristmct2 

C°vSup,  WE 

Error  Terms 

Indicators 

e 

^item 

eX1 

Constructs 

E 

E  construct 

Ljob  Search 

Creating  the  Measurement  Model 

Specification  of  the  measurement  model  can  be  a  straightforward  process,  but  a  number  of  issues 
still  must  be  addressed.  The  types  of  questions  are  listed  here: 

1.  Can  we  empirically  support  the  validity  and  unidimensionality  of  the  constructs?  Essential 
points  must  be  engaged  in  establishing  the  heoretical  basis  of  the  constructs  and  measures. 

2.  How  many  indicators  should  be  used  for  each  construct?  What  is  the  minimum  number  of 
indicators?  Is  there  a  maximum?  What  are  the  trade-offs  for  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
number  of  indicators? 

3.  Should  the  measures  be  considered  s  portraying  the  construct  (meaning  that  they  describe  the 
construct)  or  seen  as  explaining  he  construct  (such  that  we  combine  indicators  into  an  index)? 
Each  approach  brings  with  t  d  ffering  interpretations  of  what  the  construct  represents. 

The  researcher,  even  with  well-established  scales,  must  still  confirm  the  validity  and  unidi¬ 
mensionality  in  this  specific  context.  In  any  scale  development  effort,  issues  as  to  the  number  of 
indicators  and  type  of  c  nstruct  specification  must  be  addressed.  Researchers  should  always  ensure 
that  these  issues  are  thoroughly  examined,  because  any  unresolved  problems  at  this  stage  can  affect 
the  entire  analysi  often  in  unseen  ways. 

STAGE  3  DESIGNING  A  STUDY  TO  PRODUCE  EMPIRICAL  RESULTS 

With  the  basic  model  specified  in  terms  of  constructs  and  measured  variables/indicators,  the  researcher 
m  t  turn  attention  to  issues  involved  with  research  design  and  estimation.  Our  discussion  will  focus  on 
issues  related  to  both  research  design  and  model  estimation.  In  the  area  of  research  design,  we  will 
discuss  (1)  the  type  of  data  to  be  analyzed,  either  covariances  or  correlations;  (2)  the  impact  and  remedies 
for  missing  data;  and  (3)  the  impact  of  sample  size.  In  terms  of  model  estimation,  we  will  address  model 
structure,  the  various  estimation  techniques  available,  and  the  current  computer  software  being  used. 

Issues  in  Research  Design 

As  with  any  other  multivariate  technique,  SEM  requires  careful  consideration  of  factors  affecting 
the  research  design  necessary  for  a  successful  SEM  analysis.  SEM  can  be  estimated  with  either 
covariances  or  correlations.  Thus,  the  researcher  must  choose  the  appropriate  type  of  data  matrix  for 
the  research  question  being  addressed.  And  even  though  the  statistical  issues  of  SEM  estimation  are 
discussed  in  the  next  section,  here  it  is  important  to  note  that  sample  size  and  missing  data  can  have 
a  profound  effect  on  the  results  no  matter  what  method  is  used. 
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METRIC  VERSUS  NON-METRIC  DATA  The  observed  or  measured  variables  have  traditionally  been 
restricted  to  metric  data  (interval  or  ordinal).  This  type  of  data  is  directly  amenable  to  the  calculation 
of  covariances  among  items  as  discussed  earlier.  Advances  in  the  software  programs,  however,  now 
allow  for  the  use  of  many  nonmetric  data  types  (censored,  binary,  ordinal,  or  nominal).  Differing 
types  of  variables  can  even  be  used  as  items  for  the  same  latent  construct  The  researcher  must  be 
careful  to  specify  the  type  of  data  being  used  for  each  measured  variable  so  that  the  appropriate 
measure  of  association  can  be  calculated. 

COVARIANCE  VERSUS  CORRELATION  Researchers  conducting  SEM  analyses  in  the  past  debated 
over  the  use  of  a  covariance  versus  correlation  matrix  as  input  SEM  was  originally  develop  d  using 
covariance  matrices  (hence,  it  is  referred  to  with  the  common  name  of  analysis  of  covarian  e  struc¬ 
tures).  Many  researchers  advocated  the  use  of  correlations  as  a  simpler  form  of  analysis  hat  was  easier 
to  interpret  The  issue  had  practical  significance  because  for  many  years  the  input  mat  c  s  were  com¬ 
puted  using  a  statistical  routine  outside  the  SEM  program  and  then  the  matrix  of  co  tel  tions  or  covari¬ 
ances  was  used  as  input  for  the  analysis.  Today  most  SEM  programs  can  compu  e  a  model  solution 
directly  from  raw  data  without  the  researcher  computing  a  correlation  or  co  a  i  nee  matrix  separately. 
But  researchers  must  still  choose  between  correlations  versus  covarianc  ased  on  interpretive  and 
statistical  issues. 

Interpretation.  The  key  advantage  of  correlational  input  for  SEM  lies  in  the  lact  that  the 
default  parameter  estimates  are  standardized,  meaning  no  scale  dependent.  All  estimated  values 
must  fall  within  the  range  -1.0  to  +1.0,  making  identification  of  inappropriate  estimates  easier  than 
with  covariances,  which  have  no  defined  range.  How  ver  it  is  simple  to  produce  these  results  from 
covariance  input  by  requesting  a  standardized  solution  As  such,  correlations  hold  no  real  advantage 
over  the  standardized  results  obtained  using  covariances. 

Statistical  Impact.  The  primary  dv  ntages  of  using  covariances  arise  from  statistical 
considerations.  First,  the  use  of  correl  tions  as  input  can  at  times  lead  to  errors  in  standard  error 
computations  [12],  In  addition,  any  time  hypotheses  concern  questions  related  to  the  scale  or 
magnitude  of  values  (e.g.,  comparing  means),  then  covariances  must  be  used,  because  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  retained  using  corr  lations.  Finally,  any  comparisons  between  samples  require  that 
covariances  be  used  as  inp  t  Thus,  covariances  have  distinct  advantages  in  terms  of  their 
statistical  properties  versus  correlations. 

Choosing  Between  Covariances  and  Correlations.  In  comparing  the  use  of  correlations 
versus  covariance  we  recommend  using  covariances  whenever  possible.  Software  makes  the 
selection  of  on  type  versus  another  just  a  matter  of  selecting  the  type  of  data  being  computed. 
Covarianc  matrices  provide  the  researcher  with  far  more  flexibility  due  to  the  relatively  greater 
information  content  they  contain. 

M  SSING  DATA  Just  as  with  other  multivariate  procedures,  the  researcher  must  make  several 
mportant  decisions  regarding  missing  data.  Two  questions  must  be  answered  concerning  missing 
data  to  suitably  address  any  problems  it  may  create: 

1.  Is  the  missing  data  sufficient  and  nonrandom  so  as  to  cause  problems  in  estimation  or 

interpretation? 

2.  If  missing  data  must  be  remedied,  what  is  the  best  approach? 

We  will  discuss  the  issues  that  relate  specifically  to  SEM  and  missing  data  in  the  following  section. 
The  reader  is  also  referred  back  to  the  methods  of  assessing  the  extent  and  pattern  of  missing  data 
and  the  approaches  to  remedy  missing  data  if  needed. 
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Extent  and  Pattern  of  Missing  Data.  Most  notably,  missing  data  must  always  be  addressed 
if  the  missing  data  are  in  a  nonrandom  pattern  or  more  than  10  percent  of  the  data  items  are  miss¬ 
ing.  Missing  data  are  considered  missing  completely  at  random  (MCAR)  if  the  pattern  of  miss¬ 
ing  data  for  a  variable  does  not  depend  on  any  other  variable  in  the  data  set  or  on  the  values  of  the 
variable  itself  [48].  If  the  pattern  of  missing  data  for  a  variable  is  related  to  other  variables,  but  not 
related  to  its  own  values,  then  it  is  considered  to  be  missing  at  random  (MAR). 

Missing  Data  Remedies.  Four  basic  methods  are  available  for  solving  the  missing  data  problem: 
the  complete  case  approach  (known  as  listwise  deletion,  where  the  respondent  is  eliminated  if  missing 
data  on  any  variable);  the  all-available  approach  (known  as  pairwise  deletion,  where  11  nonmissing 
data  are  used);  imputation  techniques  (e.g.,  mean  substitution);  and  model-ba  d  approaches. 
Traditionally,  listwise  deletion  has  been  considered  most  appropriate  for  SEM.  More  ecendy,  pairwise 
deletion,  which  allows  the  use  of  more  data,  has  been  applied.  Both  of  these  p  ocedures  can  produce 
problems  [1].  Model-based  approaches  extend  past  the  simpler  imputation  pproaches  in  that  missing 
data  are  imputed  (replaced)  based  on  all  available  data  for  a  given  respondent  The  two  most  common 
approaches  are  the  (1)  maximum  likelihood  estimation  of  the  missi  g  alues  (ML)  and  (2)  the  EM 
approach.  Discussion  of  these  imputation  methods  is  beyond  our  sc  pe,  but  is  available  in  a  number  of 
sources  [15].  Each  method,  however,  creates  issues  in  the  result  ng  data  matrix.  Further,  although 
approaches  for  dealing  with  missing  data  exist  researchers  shou  d  apply  caution  whenever  the  missing 
data  exceeds  10  percent  because  conclusions  about  fit  become  increasingly  suspect  [49]. 

SEM  programs  have  also  introduced  the  appro  ch  wherein  the  model  is  estimated  directly 
from  the  available  data,  making  allowances  for  the  missing  data  during  the  estimation  process. 
Known  as  a  full  information  likelihood  approach  (FIML)  [2, 18],  it  eliminates  the  need  to  remedy 
the  missing  data  before  estimation  with  one  of  the  approaches  just  described.  But  there  are  two 
considerations  in  using  this  approach.  F  st,  it  can  only  be  used  when  the  original  data  set  is  avail¬ 
able  (i.e.,  cannot  be  used  with  only  a  covariance  matrix  as  input).  Second,  in  many  cases  it  pro¬ 
vides  only  a  smaller  subset  of  fi  statistics,  which  may  be  inadequate  for  complete  model 
evaluation. 

Another  consideration  in  selecting  an  approach  is  specification  of  the  sample  size.  Both  the 
all-available  (pairwise)  and  model-based  approaches  complicate  the  specification  of  sample  size, 
because  they  potentially  utilize  differing  sample  sizes  for  each  covariance  term.  SEM  researchers 
have  investigated  th  varying  effects  of  setting  the  overall  sample  size  (N)  at  the  full  sample  size 
(the  largest  num  er  of  observations),  the  average  sample  size,  and  the  minimum  sample  size  (the 
smallest  N  as  ociated  with  any  sample  covariance).  These  results  generally  suggest  that  inserting 
the  minimum  sample  size  leads  to  the  fewest  problems  with  convergence,  fit  bias,  and  parameter 
estimate  b  as  [11, 15]. 

Selecting  a  Missing  Data  Approach.  What  is  the  best  approach  for  handling  missing  data 
for  SEM  in  general?  We  should  first  note  that  if  missing  data  are  random,  less  than  10  percent  of 
bservations,  and  the  factor  loadings  are  relatively  high  (.7  or  greater),  then  any  of  the 
approaches  are  appropriate  [14],  When  missing  data  is  more  problematic  than  this,  the  first  deci¬ 
sion  facing  the  researcher  is  whether  to  remedy  the  missing  data  problem  before  the  estimation 
process. 

Table  3  summarizes  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  approach.  When  applying  a 
remedy  for  missing  data  before  estimation,  the  complete  case  approach  (listwise  deletion) 
becomes  particularly  problematic  when  samples  and  factor  loadings  are  small.  Conversely,  the 
advantages  of  the  model-based  approaches  become  particularly  apparent  as  sample  sizes  and 
factor  loadings  become  generally  smaller  and/or  the  amount  of  missing  data  becomes  larger. 
The  all-available  approach  (pairwise  deletion)  is  recommended  when  sample  sizes  exceed  250  and 
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TABLE  3  Some  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Different  Missing  Data  Procedures 

Method 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Complete  case 

•  x2  shows  little  bias  under  most 

•  Increases  the  likelihood  of 

(listwise) 

conditions. 

•  Effective  sample  size  is  known. 

•  Easy  to  implement  using  any 
program. 

nonconvergence  (SEM  program  cannot 
find  a  solution)  unless  factor  loadings 
are  high  (>  .6)  and  sample  sizes  are 
large  (>  250). 

•  Increased  likelihood  of  factor  loading 
bias. 

•  Increased  likelihood  of  bias  in  estimates 
of  relationships  among  fact  rs. 

All-available 

•  Fewer  problems  with 

•  x2  is  biased  upward  wh  n  mount  of 

(pairwise) 

convergence. 

•  Factor  loading  estimates 
relatively  free  of  bias. 

•  Easy  to  implement  using  any 
program. 

missing  data  exceeds  0%,  factor 
loadings  are  high  nd  sample  size  is 
high. 

•  Effective  sample  size  is  uncertain. 

•  Not  as  well  known. 

Model-based 

•  Fewer  problems  with 

•  Not  ava  able  on  older  SEM  programs. 

(ML/EM) 

convergence. 

•  x2  shows  little  bias  under  most 
conditions. 

•  Least  bias  under  conditions  of 
random  missing  data. 

•  Effec  ve  sample  size  is  uncertain 
for  EM. 

Full  information 

•  Remedy  directly  in  estimation 

•  Researcher  has  no  control  over  how 

maximum 

process. 

missing  data  remedied. 

likelihood 

•  In  most  situations  has  less  bi  s 

•  No  knowledge  how  missing  data 

(FIML) 

than  other  methods. 

impacts  estimates. 

•  Typically  only  a  subset  of  fit  indices 
available. 

Note:  See  Enders  and  Ban  dal  os  (2001 )  and  Enders  and  Pe  gh  (2004)  for  more  detail.  ML/EM  have  been  combined  based  on  the  negligible 
differences  between  the  results  for  the  two  (Enders  and  Peugh,  2004). 


the  total  amount  of  missing  data  involved  among  the  measured  variables  is  below  10  percent.  With 
this  approach,  the  sample  size  (N)  should  be  set  at  the  minimum  (smallest)  sample  size  available 
for  any  two  covariances.  The  all-available  approach  has  many  good  properties,  but  the  user  should 
be  aw  re  of  the  potential  inflation  of  fit  statistics  when  a  modest  or  large  amount  of  data  are  miss¬ 
ing  and  factor  loadings  are  large. 

All  of  these  approaches,  however,  allow  the  researcher  to  explicitly  remedy  the  missing  data 
efore  estimation  and  understand  the  implications  of  whichever  approach  is  taken.  If  the  decision  is 
to  estimate  the  model  without  any  remedy  for  missing  data,  then  the  FIML  approach  is  the  best 
alternative.  Here  the  estimation  process  is  based  on  incomplete  data,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
implications  for  the  results.  In  the  absence  of  serious  missing  data  problems,  all  of  the  approaches 
produce  comparable  results.  It  thus  becomes  as  much  a  choice  by  the  researcher  as  to  whether  to 
remedy  the  missing  data  beforehand  or  do  so  in  the  estimation  process.  In  the  authors’  experiences, 
it  is  most  often  best  to  resolve  missing  data  issues  before  estimating  the  model. 

SAMPLE  SIZE  SEM  is  in  some  ways  more  sensitive  to  sample  size  than  other  multivariate  approaches. 
Some  of  the  statistical  algorithms  used  by  SEM  programs  are  unreliable  with  small  samples. 
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Sample  size,  as  in  any  other  statistical  method,  provides  a  basis  for  the  estimation  of  sampling  error.  As 
a  starting  place  in  discussing  sample  sizes  for  SEM,  the  reader  can  review  the  sample  size  discussions 
required  for  exploratory  factor  analysis.  Given  that  larger  samples  are  usually  more  time  consuming  and 
expensive  to  obtain,  the  critical  question  in  SEM  involves  how  large  a  sample  is  needed  to  produce 
trustworthy  results. 

Opinions  regarding  minimum  sample  sizes  have  varied  [34,  35].  Proposed  guidelines  vary 
with  analysis  procedures  and  model  characteristics.  Five  considerations  affecting  the  required 
sample  size  for  SEM  include  the  following:  (1)  multivariate  normality  of  the  data,  (2)  estimation 
technique,  (3)  model  complexity,  (4)  the  amount  of  missing  data,  and  (5)  the  average  error 
variance  among  the  reflective  indicators.  Each  of  these  considerations  is  disc  ssed  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

Multivariate  Normality.  As  data  deviate  more  from  the  assumption  of  ultivariate  normality, 
then  the  ratio  of  respondents  to  parameters  needs  to  increase.  A  general!  ccepted  ratio  to  minimize 
problems  with  deviations  from  normality  is  15  respondents  for  each  parameter  estimated  in  the 
model.  Although  some  estimation  procedures  are  specifically  design  d  to  deal  with  nonnormal  data, 
the  researcher  is  always  encouraged  to  provide  sufficient  samp  e  size  to  allow  for  the  sampling 
error’s  impact  to  be  minimized,  especially  for  nonnormal  data  [54], 

Estimation  Technique.  The  most  common  SEM  timation  procedure  is  maximum  likeli¬ 
hood  estimation  (MLE).  Simulation  studies  sugge  t  that  under  ideal  conditions,  MLE  provides 
valid  and  stable  results  with  sample  sizes  as  small  as  50.  As  one  moves  away  from  conditions  with 
very  strong  measurement  and  no  missing  data,  minimum  sample  sizes  to  ensure  stable  MLE  solu¬ 
tions  increase  when  confronted  with  sampling  error  [34],  Given  less  than  ideal  conditions,  one 
study  recommends  a  sample  size  of  200  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  estimation.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  as  the  sample  size  becomes  arge  (>400),  the  method  becomes  more  sensitive  and 
almost  any  difference  is  detected,  making  goodness-of-fit  measures  suggest  poor  fit  [52],  As  a 
result,  sample  sizes  in  the  range  of  100  to  400  are  suggested  subject  to  the  other  considerations 
discussed  next. 

Model  Complexity.  Simpler  models  can  be  tested  with  smaller  samples.  In  the  simplest 
sense,  more  measured  r  indicator  variables  require  larger  samples.  However,  models  can  be 
complex  in  other  ways  that  all  require  larger  sample  sizes: 

•  More  cons  ructs  that  require  more  parameters  to  be  estimated. 

•  Constructs  having  less  than  three  measured/indicator  variables. 

•  M  tigroup  analyses  requiring  an  adequate  sample  for  each  group. 

The  role  of  sample  size  is  to  produce  more  information  and  greater  stability.  Once  a 
res  archer  has  exceeded  the  absolute  minimum  size  (one  more  observation  than  the  number  of 
observed  covariances),  larger  samples  mean  less  variability  and  increased  stability  in  the  solutions. 
Thus,  model  complexity  leads  to  the  need  for  larger  samples. 

Missing  Data.  Missing  data  complicate  the  testing  of  SEM  models  and  the  use  of  SEM  in 
general  because  in  most  approaches  to  remedying  missing  data,  the  sample  size  is  reduced  to  some 
extent  from  the  original  number  of  cases.  Depending  on  the  missing  data  approach  taken  and  the 
extent  of  missing  data  anticipated,  and  even  the  types  of  issues  being  addressed,  which  may  include 
higher  levels  of  missing  data,  the  researcher  should  plan  for  an  increase  in  sample  size  to  offset  any 
problems  of  missing  data. 

Average  Error  Variance  of  Indicators.  Recent  research  indicates  the  concept  of 
communallty  is  a  more  relevant  way  to  approach  the  sample  size  issue.  Communalities 
represent  the  average  amount  of  variation  among  the  measured/indicator  variables  explained 
by  the  measurement  model.  The  communality  of  an  item  can  be  directly  calculated 
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as  the  square  of  the  standardized  construct  loadings.  Studies  show  that  larger  sample  sizes  are 
required  as  communalities  become  smaller  (i.e.,  the  unobserved  constructs  are  not  explaining  as 
much  variance  in  the  measured  items).  Models  containing  multiple  constructs  with  communalities 
less  than  .5  (i.e.,  standardized  loading  estimates  less  than  .7)  also  require  larger  sizes  for  conver¬ 
gence  and  model  stability  [14],  The  problem  is  exaggerated  when  models  have  constructs  with  only 
one  or  two  items. 

Summary  on  Sample  Size.  As  SEM  matures  and  additional  research  is  undertaken  on  key 
research  design  issues,  previous  guidelines  such  as  “always  maximize  your  sample  size”  and  “sample 
sizes  of  300  are  required”  are  no  longer  appropriate.  It  is  still  true  that  larger  samples  gen  rally 
produce  more  stable  solutions  that  are  more  likely  to  be  replicable,  but  it  has  been  shown  tha  ample 
size  decisions  must  be  made  based  on  a  set  of  factors. 

Based  on  tbe  discussion  of  sample  size,  the  following  suggestions  for  minim  sample  sizes 
are  offered  based  on  the  model  complexity  and  basic  measurement  model  cbara  ter  sties: 

•  Minimum  sample  size — 100:  Models  containing  five  or  fewer  construe  s,  each  with  more 
than  three  items  (observed  variables)  and  with  high  item  communalit  es  (.6  or  higher). 

•  Minimum  sample  size — 150:  Models  with  seven  constructs  or  les  ,  modest  communalities 
(.5),  and  no  underidentified  constructs. 

•  Minimum  sample  size — 300:  Models  with  seven  or  fewer  onstructs,  lower  communalities 
(below  .45),  and/or  multiple  underidentified  (fewer  than  t  ree)  constructs. 

•  Minimum  sample  size — 500:  Models  with  large  numbers  of  constructs,  some  with  lower 
communalities,  and/or  having  fewer  than  three  meas  red  items. 

In  addition  to  these  characteristics  of  t  model  being  estimated,  sample  size  should 
be  increased  in  the  following  circumstanc  s:  (1)  data  deviates  from  multivariate  normality, 
(2)  sample-intensive  estimation  teebniques  (e.g.,  ADF)  are  used,  or  (3)  missing  data  exceeds 
10  percent.  Also,  remember  that  group  analysis  requires  that  each  group  meet  the  sample  size 
requirements  just  discussed.  Finally,  the  researcher  must  remember  that  the  sample  size  issue 
goes  beyond  being  able  to  estimate  a  model.  The  sample  size,  just  as  with  any  other  statistical 
inference,  must  be  adequate  to  represent  the  population  of  interest,  and  this  may  often  be  the 
overriding  concern  of  the  e  earcher. 

Issues  in  Model  Estimation 

In  addition  to  th  more  general  research  design  issues  discussed  in  the  prior  section,  SEM  analysis 
has  several  un  que  issues  as  well.  These  issues  relate  to  the  model  structure,  estimation  technique 
used,  and  computer  program  selected  for  tbe  analysis. 

MODE  STRUCTURE  Among  tbe  most  important  steps  in  setting  up  a  SEM  analysis  is  determining 
and  communicating  the  theoretical  model  structure  to  the  program  Path  diagrams,  like  those  used  in 
p  ior  examples,  can  be  useful  for  this  purpose.  Knowing  tbe  theoretical  model  structure,  tbe  researcher 
an  then  specify  tbe  model  parameters  to  be  estimated.  These  models  often  include  common  SEM 
abbreviations  denoting  tbe  type  of  relationship  or  variable  referred  to.  As  discussed  earlier,  LISREL 
notation  is  widely  used  as  a  notational  form.  A  guide  to  LISREL  notation  is  available  on  tbe  Web  sites 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 

As  we  have  mentioned  many  times,  the  researcher  is  responsible  for  specifying  both  the 
measurement  and  structural  models.  This  process  varies  between  different  users  and  software  programs, 
ranging  from  a  heavy  reliance  on  syntax  and  matrix  notation  in  LISREL  to  those  using  AMOS  with  a 
completely  graphical  interface.  But  no  matter  what  approach  is  taken,  each  approach  is  performing  tbe 
same  function — specifying  which  model  parameters  to  estimate.  For  every  possible  parameter, 
tbe  researcher  must  decide  if  it  is  to  be  tree  or  fixed.  A  free  parameter  is  one  to  be  estimated  in  tbe 
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model,  whereas  a  fixed  parameter  is  one  in  which  the  value  is  specified  by  the  researcher.  Most  often 
a  fixed  parameter  is  set  to  a  value  of  zero,  indicating  that  no  relationship  is  estimated.  SEM  requires 
that  each  possible  parameter  be  specified  as  estimated  or  not  Yet  no  matter  which  software  is  used,  the 
researcher  must  be  able  to  specify  the  complete  SEM  model  in  terms  of  each  parameter  to  be 
estimated. 

ESTIMATION  TECHNIQUE  Once  the  model  is  specified,  researchers  must  choose  the  estimation 
method,  the  mathematical  algorithm  that  will  be  used  to  identify  estimates  for  each  free  parameter. 
Several  options  are  available  for  obtaining  a  SEM  solution. 

Early  attempts  at  structural  equation  model  estimation  were  performed  with  ordinary  least 
squares  (OLS)  regression.  These  efforts  were  quickly  supplanted  by  max  mum  likelihood 
estimation  (MLE),  which  is  more  efficient  and  unbiased  when  the  assumpti  n  of  multivariate 
normality  is  met.  MLE  is  a  flexible  approach  to  parameter  estimation  in  w  ich  the  “most  likely” 
parameter  values  to  achieve  the  best  model  fit  are  found.  The  pote  tia  sensitivity  of  MLE  to 
non-normality,  however,  created  a  need  for  alternative  estimation  techniques.  Methods  such  as 
weighted  least  squares  (WLS),  generalized  least  squares  (GLS),  nd  asymptotically  distribution 
free  (ADF)  estimation  became  available  [21],  The  ADF  technique  has  received  particular 
attention  due  to  its  insensitivity  to  non-normality  of  the  at  ,  but  its  requirement  of  rather  large 
sample  sizes  limits  its  use. 

All  of  the  alternative  estimation  techniques  have  become  more  widely  available  as  the 
computing  power  of  the  personal  computer  ha  increased,  making  them  feasible  for  typical 
problems.  MLE  continues  to  be  the  most  widely  used  approach  and  is  the  default  in  most  SEM 
programs.  In  fact,  it  has  proven  fairly  r  bust  to  violations  of  the  normality  assumption. 
Researchers  compared  MLE  with  other  te  hniques,  and  it  produced  reliable  results  under  many 
circumstances  [43, 44, 49]. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMS  Seve  al  readily  available  statistical  programs  are  convenient  for  per¬ 
forming  SEM.  Traditionally,  the  most  widely  used  program  is  LISREL  (Linear  Structural 
RELations)  [9,  30].  LISREL  is  a  flexible  program  that  can  be  applied  in  numerous  situations  (i.e., 
cross-sectional,  experimental,  quasi-experimental,  and  longitudinal  studies)  and  has  become  almost 
synonymous  with  structural  equation  modeling.  EQS  (actually  an  abbreviation  for  equations)  is 
another  widely  available  program  that  also  can  perform  regression,  factor  analysis,  and  test  struc¬ 
tural  models  6]  AMOS  (Analysis  of  Moment  Structures)  [3]  is  a  program  that  gained  popularity 
because  in  addition  to  being  a  module  in  SPSS,  it  also  was  among  the  first  SEM  programs  to  use  a 
graphic  1  n  erface  for  all  functions  so  that  a  researcher  never  has  to  use  any  syntax  commands  or 
computer  code.  Mplus  is  a  modeling  program  with  multiple  techniques  that  also  has  a  graphical 
int  rf  ce  [41],  Finally,  CALIS  is  a  SEM  program  available  within  SAS  [20]. 

Ultimately,  the  selection  of  a  SEM  program  is  based  on  researcher  preference  and  avail- 
bility.  The  programs  are  actually  becoming  more  similar  as  they  evolve.  AMOS,  EQS,  and 
LISREL  are  all  available  with  point-and-click  interface  availability  and  the  ability  to  specify  and 
modify  the  model  through  an  interactive  path  diagram.  The  principal  difference  is  the  notation 
used  in  specifying  the  measurement  and  structural  models.  LISREL  uses  Greek  letters  to  repre¬ 
sent  latent  factors,  error  terms,  and  parameter  estimates,  and  Latin  letters  (x  and  y)  to  represent 
observed  variables.  Known  as  LISREL  notation,  it  provides  a  convenient  short  hand  for  describ¬ 
ing  models  and  simplifies  discussions  considerably  once  one  is  familiar  with  the  notation.  The 
other  programs  rely  less  on  Greek  abbreviations  and  make  greater  use  of  a  different  approach  to 
both  model  specification  and  reporting  of  results.  Today  all  of  these  programs  are  available  in 
versions  that  can  easily  be  run  on  virtually  any  PC.  For  most  standard  applications,  these 
programs  should  produce  similar  substantive  results.  An  appendix  available  at  the  Web  sites 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com  provides  examples  of  the  commands 
needed  for  several  of  these  programs. 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  2 


SEM  Stages  1-3 

•  When  a  model  has  scales  borrowed  from  various  sources  reporting  other  research,  a  pretest  using 
respondents  similar  to  those  from  the  population  to  be  studied  is  recommended  to  screen  items 
for  appropriateness 

•  Pairwise  deletion  of  missing  cases  (all-available  approach)  is  a  good  alternative  for  handling  miss¬ 
ing  data  when  the  amount  of  missing  data  is  less  than  10  percent  and  the  sample  size  is  about 
250  or  more 

•  As  sample  sizes  become  small  or  when  missing  data  exceed  10  percent,  one  of  the  imputation 
methods  for  missing  data  becomes  a  good  alternative  for  handling  missing  data 

•  When  the  amount  of  missing  data  becomes  very  high  (1 5%  or  more),  SEM  may  not  be  appropriate 

•  Covariance  matrices  provide  the  researcher  with  far  more  flexibility  due  to  the  rela  vely  greater 
information  content  they  contain  and  are  the  recommended  form  of  input  to  SEM  models 

•  The  minimum  sample  size  for  a  particular  SEM  model  depends  on  several  actors,  including  the 
model  complexity  and  the  communalities  (average  variance  extracted  amo  g  items)  in  each  factor: 

•  SEM  models  containing  five  or  fewer  constructs,  each  with  more  than  three  items  (observed 
variables),  and  with  high  item  communalities  (.6  or  higher),  can  be  adequately  estimated  with 
samples  as  small  as  1 00  to  1 50 

•  When  the  number  of  factors  is  larger  than  six,  some  of  wh  ch  have  fewer  than  three  measured 
items  as  indicators,  and  multiple  low  communalities  are  present,  sample  size  requirements  may 
exceed  500 

•  No  matter  the  modeling  approach,  the  sample  size  m  st  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  model  to  run, 
but,  more  important,  it  must  adequately  represent  th  population  of  interest 


STAGE  4:  ASSESSING  MEASUREMENT  MODEL  VALIDITY 

With  the  measurement  model  specified,  sufficient  data  collected,  and  the  key  decisions  such  as 
the  estimation  technique  already  made,  the  researcher  comes  to  the  most  fundamental  event  in 
SEM  testing:  “Is  the  meas  rement  model  valid?”  Measurement  model  validity  depends  on 
(1)  establishing  acceptab  e  levels  of  goodness-of-fit  for  the  measurement  model  and  (2)  finding 
specific  evidence  of  con  tract  validity.  Because  we  are  focusing  on  the  structural  model  in  this 
simple  example,  we  will  defer  the  investigation  of  construct  validity  until  another  time.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion  will  focus  on  assessing  goodness-of-fit  of  the  overall  model. 

Goodn  s  -of-fit  (GOF)  indicates  how  well  the  specified  model  reproduces  the  observed  covari¬ 
ance  matrix  mong  the  indicator  items  (i.e.,  the  similarity  of  the  observed  and  estimated  covariance 
matrice  ).  Ever  since  the  first  GOF  measure  was  developed,  researchers  have  strived  to  refine  and 
deve  op  new  measures  that  reflect  various  facets  of  the  model’s  ability  to  represent  the  data.  As  such, 
a  umber  of  alternative  GOF  measures  are  available  to  the  researcher.  Each  GOF  measure  is  unique, 
but  the  measures  are  classed  into  three  general  groups:  absolute  measures,  incremental  measures,  and 
parsimony  fit  measures.  In  the  following  sections,  we  first  review  some  basic  elements  underlying  all 
GOF  measures,  followed  by  discussions  of  each  class  of  GOF  measures.  Readers  interested  in  mote 
detailed  and  statistically  based  discussions  are  referred  to  Appendix  C. 

The  Basics  of  Goodness-of-Fit 

Once  a  specified  model  is  estimated,  model  fit  compares  the  theory  to  reality  by  assessing  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  estimated  covariance  matrix  (theory)  to  reality  (the  observed  covariance  matrix).  If  a 
researcher’s  theory  were  perfect,  the  observed  and  estimated  covariance  matrices  would  be  the  same. 
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The  values  of  any  GOF  measure  result  from  a  mathematical  comparison  of  these  two  matrices.  The 
closer  the  values  of  these  two  matrices  are  to  each  other,  the  better  the  model  is  said  to  fit 

We  start  by  examining  chi-square  (%2),  since  it  is  the  fundamental  measure  of  differences 
between  the  observed  and  estimated  covariance  matrices.  Then  the  discussion  focuses  on  calculat¬ 
ing  degrees  of  freedom  and  finally  on  how  statistical  inference  is  affected  by  sample  size  and  the 
impetus  that  provides  for  alternative  GOF  measures. 

CHI-SQUARE  {%2)  GOF  The  difference  in  the  observed  and  estimated  covariance  matrices  (termed 
S  and  Efe  respectively)  is  the  key  value  in  assessing  the  GOF  of  any  SEM  model.  The  chi-square 
(X2)  test  is  the  only  statistical  test  of  the  difference  between  matrices  in  SEM  and  is  represented 
mathematically  by  the  following  equation: 

X1  =  (N  —  1)  (Observed  sample  covariance  matrix  —  SEM  estimated  c  variance  matrix) 

or 

X2  =  (N  -  1)(S  -  2k) 

N  is  the  overall  sample  size.  It  should  be  noted  that  even  if  t  e  differences  in  covariance  matrices 
(i.e.,  residuals)  remained  constant,  the  %2  value  increases  a  ample  size  increases.  Likewise,  the 
estimated  covariance  matrix  is  influenced  by  how  many  p  rameters  are  specified  (i.e.,  free)  in  the 
model  (the  k  in  so  the  model  degrees  of  freedom  Iso  influence  the  %2  GOF  test 

DEGREES  OF  FREEDOM  (DF)  As  with  other  tatistical  procedures,  degrees  of  freedom  represent 
the  amount  of  mathematical  information  va  able  to  estimate  model  parameters.  Let  us  start  by 
reviewing  how  it  is  calculated.  The  numb  of  degrees  of  freedom  for  a  SEM  model  is  determined  by 

df  =  ~L(p)(p  +  1)]  -  k 

where  p  is  the  total  number  of  observed  variables  and  k  is  the  number  of  estimated  (free)  parameters. 
Subtracting  the  number  of  estimated  parameters  from  the  total  amount  of  available  mathematical 
information  is  similar  to  other  multivariate  methods.  But  the  fundamental  difference  in  SEM  comes  in 
the  first  part  of  the  calculation — 1/2  [(p)(p  +  1)] — which  represents  the  number  of  covariance  terms 
below  the  diagon  1  plus  the  variances  on  the  diagonal.  It  is  not  derived  at  all  from  sample  size  as  we 
saw  in  other  mu  tivariate  techniques  (e.g.,  in  regression,  df  is  the  sample  size  minus  number  of 
estimated  coefficients).  Thus  degrees  of  freedom  in  SEM  are  based  on  the  size  of  the  covariance 
matrix,  which  comes  from  the  number  of  indicators  in  the  model.  An  important  implication  is  that  the 
researcher  does  not  affect  degrees  of  freedom  through  sample  size,  but  we  will  see  later  how  sample 
ize  does  influence  the  use  of  chi-square  as  a  GOF  measure. 

STATISTICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  %2  The  implied  null  hypothesis  of  SEM  is  that  the  observed  sample 
and  SEM  estimated  covariance  matrices  are  equal,  meaning  that  the  model  fits  perfectly.  The  %2  value 
increases  as  differences  (residuals)  are  found  when  comparing  the  two  matrices.  With  the  %2  test,  we 
then  assess  the  statistical  probability  that  the  observed  sample  and  SEM  estimated  covariance  matrices 
are  actually  equal  in  a  given  population.  This  probability  is  the  traditional  p- value  associated  with 
parametric  statistical  tests. 

An  important  difference  between  SEM  and  other  multivariate  techniques  also  occurs  in  this 
statistical  test  for  GOF.  For  other  techniques  we  typically  looked  for  a  smaller  p- value  (less  than  .05) 
to  show  that  a  significant  relationship  existed.  But  with  the  %2  GOF  test  in  SEM,  we  make  inferences 
in  a  way  that  is  in  some  ways  exactly  opposite.  When  we  find  a  p-value  for  the  %2  test  to  be  small  (sta¬ 
tistically  significant),  it  indicates  that  the  two  covariance  matrices  are  statistically  different  and  indi¬ 
cates  problems  with  the  fit  So  in  SEM  we  look  for  a  relatively  small  %2  value  (and  corresponding 
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large  /rvalue),  indicating  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  the  two  matrices,  to  support 
the  idea  that  a  proposed  theory  fits  reality.  Relatively  small  %2  values  support  the  proposed  theoreti¬ 
cal  model  being  tested. 

We  should  note  that  the  chi-square  can  also  be  used  when  comparing  models  because 
the  difference  in  chi-square  between  two  models  can  be  tested  for  statistical  significance.  Thus, 
if  the  researcher  is  expecting  differences  between  models  (e.g.,  differences  in  two  models  esti¬ 
mated  for  males  and  females),  large  %2  values  would  lend  support  that  the  models  are  different. 

Chi-square  (%2)  is  the  fundamental  statistical  measure  in  SEM  to  quantify  the  differences 
between  the  covariance  matrices.  When  used  as  a  GOF  measure,  the  comparison  is  between 
observed  and  predicted  covariance  matrices.  Yet  the  actual  assessment  of  GOF  with  a  %2  v  lue 
alone  is  complicated  by  several  factors  discussed  in  the  next  section.  To  provide  al  emative 
perspectives  on  model  fit,  researchers  developed  a  number  of  alternative  goodn  s-of-fit 
measures.  The  discussions  that  follow  present  the  role  of  chi-square  as  well  as  the  alternative 
measures. 

Absolute  Fit  Indices 

Absolute  fit  Indices  are  a  direct  measure  of  how  well  the  model  specified  by  the  researcher  reproduces 
the  observed  data  [31].  As  such,  they  provide  the  most  basic  asse  sm  nt  of  how  well  a  researcher’s 
theory  fits  the  sample  data.  They  do  not  explicitly  compare  the  GOF  of  a  specified  model  to  any  other 
model.  Rather,  each  model  is  evaluated  independent  of  other  poss  ble  models. 

X2  STATISTIC  The  most  fundamental  absolute  fit  index  is  the  %2  statistic.  It  is  the  only  statistically 
based  SEM  fit  measure  [9]  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  %2  statistic  used  in  cross-classification 
analysis  between  two  nonmetric  measures.  The  one  crucial  distinction,  however,  is  that  when  used 
as  a  GOF  measure  the  researcher  is  looking  for  o  differences  between  matrices  (i.e.,  low  %2  values) 
to  support  the  model  as  representative  of  t  e  data. 

The  x2  GOF  statistic  has  two  mat  ematical  properties  that  are  problematic  in  its  use  as  a  GOF 
measure.  First,  recall  that  the  %2  statistic  is  a  mathematical  function  of  the  sample  size  (TV)  and  the 
difference  between  the  observed  and  estimated  covariance  matrices.  As  N  increases  so  does  the  x2 
value,  even  if  the  differences  between  matrices  are  identical.  Second,  although  perhaps  not  as 
obvious,  the  x2  statistic  also  is  ikely  to  be  greater  when  the  number  of  observed  variables  increases. 
Thus,  all  other  things  q  a ,  just  adding  indicators  to  a  model  will  cause  the  x2  values  to  increase 
and  make  it  more  dilfic  It  to  achieve  model  fit. 

Although  the  x2  test  provides  a  test  of  statistical  significance,  these  mathematical  properties 
present  trade  offs  for  the  researcher.  Although  larger  sample  sizes  are  often  desirable,  just  the 
increase  in  ample  size  itself  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  those  models  to  achieve  a  statistically 
insignificant  GOF.  Moreover,  as  more  indicators  are  added  to  the  model,  because  of  either  more 
constr  c  or  better  measurement  of  constructs,  this  will  make  it  more  difficult  in  using  chi-square 
to  ass  ss  model  fit.  One  could  argue  that  if  more  variables  are  needed  to  represent  reality,  then  they 
should  reflect  a  better  fit,  not  a  worse  fit,  as  long  as  they  produce  valid  measures.  Thus,  in  some 
ways  the  mathematical  properties  of  the  x2  GOF  test  reduce  the  fit  of  a  model  for  things  that  should 
not  be  detrimental  to  its  overall  validity. 

For  this  reason,  the  %2  GOF  test  is  often  not  used  as  the  sole  GOF  measure.  Researchers  have 
developed  many  alternative  measures  of  fit  to  correct  for  the  bias  against  large  samples  and 
increased  model  complexity.  Several  of  these  GOF  indices  are  presented  next.  However,  the  x2 
issues  also  impact  many  of  these  additional  indices,  particularly  some  of  the  absolute  fit  indices. 
This  said,  the  x2  value  for  a  model  does  summarize  the  fit  of  a  model  quite  well  and  with  experience 
the  researcher  can  make  educated  judgments  about  models  based  on  this  result  In  sum,  the  statisti¬ 
cal  test  or  resulting  p- value  is  less  meaningful  as  sample  sizes  become  large  or  the  number  of 
observed  variables  becomes  large. 
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GOODNESS-OF-FIT  INDEX  (GFI)  The  GFI  was  an  early  attempt  to  produce  a  fit  statistic  that  was  less 
sensitive  to  sample  size.  Even  though  N  is  not  included  in  the  formula,  this  statistic  is  still  sensitive  to 
sample  size  due  to  the  effect  of  N on  sampling  distributions  [36].  No  statistical  test  is  associated  with  the 
GFI,  only  guidelines  to  fit  [53].  The  possible  range  of  GFI  values  is  0  to  1,  with  higha-  values  indicating 
better  fit  In  the  past,  GFI  values  of  greater  than  .90  typically  were  considered  good.  Others  argue  that 
.95  should  be  used  [24],  Recent  development  of  other  fit  indices  has  led  to  a  decline  in  usage. 

ROOT  MEAN  SQUARE  ERROR  OF  APPROXIMATION  (RMSEA)  One  of  the  most  widely  used 
measures  that  attempts  to  correct  for  the  tendency  of  the  %2  GOF  test  statistic  to  reject  models  with 
a  large  sample  or  a  large  number  of  observed  variables  is  the  root  mean  square  err  r  o  approxima¬ 
tion  (RMSEA).  Thus,  it  better  represents  how  well  a  model  fits  a  population,  not  just  a  sample  used 
for  estimation  [25].  It  explicitly  tries  to  correct  for  both  model  complexity  a  d  sample  size  by 
including  each  in  its  computation.  Lower  RMSEA  values  indicate  better  fi 

The  question  of  what  is  a  “good”  RMSEA  value  is  debatable.  Alt  ough  previous  research  had 
sometimes  pointed  to  a  cutoff  value  of  .05  or  .08,  more  recent  research  poi  ts  to  the  tact  that  drawing  an 
absolute  cutoff  for  RMSEA  is  inadvisable  [17].  An  empirical  exami  ation  of  several  measures  found 
that  the  RMSEA  was  best  suited  to  use  in  a  confirmatory  or  comp  ting  models  strategy  as  samples 
become  larger  [47].  Large  samples  can  be  considered  as  cons  sting  of  more  than  500  respondents.  One 
key  advantage  to  RMSEA  is  that  a  confidence  interval  can  b  constructed  giving  the  range  of  RMSEA 
values  for  a  given  level  of  confidence.  Thus,  it  enables  s  to  eport  that  the  RMSEA  is  between  0.03  and 
0.08,  for  example,  with  95%  confidence. 

ROOT  MEAN  SQUARE  RESIDUAL  (RMR)  AND  STANDARDIZED  ROOT  MEAN  RESIDUAL  (SRMR) 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  error  in  prediction  for  each  covariance  term  creates  a  residual.  When  covari¬ 
ances  are  used  as  input,  the  residual  is  sta  ed  in  terms  of  covariances,  which  makes  them  difficult  to 
interpret  since  they  are  impacted  by  the  scale  of  the  indicators.  But  standardized  residuals  (SR)  are 
directly  comparable.  The  average  SR  value  is  0,  meaning  that  both  positive  and  negative  residuals 
can  occur.  Thus,  a  predicted  covariance  lower  than  the  observed  value  results  in  a  positive  residual, 
whereas  a  predicted  covarian  e  larger  than  observed  results  in  a  negative  residual.  A  common  rule  is 
to  carefully  scrutinize  any  standardized  residual  exceeding  |4.0|  (below  --4.0  or  above  4.0).  Individual 
SRs  enable  a  researcher  to  spot  potential  problems  with  a  measurement  model. 

Standardized  residuals  are  deviations  of  individual  covariance  terms  and  do  not  reflect  overall 
model  fit.  What  is  needed  is  an  “overall”  residual  value,  and  two  measures  have  emerged  in  this 
regard.  Fir  t  is  the  root  mean  square  residual  (RMR),  which  is  the  square  root  of  the  mean  of  these 
squared  residuals:  an  average  of  the  residuals.  Yet  the  RMR  has  the  same  problem  as  residuals  in 
that  y  are  related  to  the  scale  of  the  covariances.  An  alternative  statistic  is  the  standardized  root 
mean  residual  (SRMR).  This  standardized  value  of  RMR  (i.e.,  the  average  standardized  residual)  is 
useful  for  comparing  fit  across  models.  Although  no  statistical  threshold  level  can  be  established, 
he  researcher  can  assess  the  practical  significance  of  the  magnitude  of  the  SRMR  in  light  of  the 
research  objectives  and  the  observed  or  actual  covariances  or  correlations  [4],  Lower  RMR  and 
SRMR  values  represent  better  fit  and  higher  values  represent  worse  fits,  which  puts  the  RMR, 
SRMR,  and  RMSEA  into  a  category  of  indices  sometimes  known  as  badness-of-fit  measures  in 
which  high  values  are  indicative  of  poor  fit.  A  rule  of  thumb  is  that  an  SRMR  over  .1  suggests  a 
problem  with  fit,  although  there  are  conditions  that  make  the  SRMR  inappropriate  that  are 
discussed  in  a  later  section. 

NORMED  CHI-SQUARE  This  GOF  measure  is  a  simple  ratio  of  %2  to  the  degrees  of  freedom  for  a 
model.  Generally,  x2:4f  ratios  on  the  order  of  3:1  or  less  are  associated  with  better-fitting  models, 
except  in  circumstances  with  larger  samples  (greater  than  750)  or  other  extenuating  circumstances, 
such  as  a  high  degree  of  model  complexity.  It  is  widely  used  because  if  it  is  not  provided  directly  by 
the  software  program,  it  can  be  calculated  easily  from  the  model  results. 
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OTHER  ABSOLUTE  INDICES  Most  SEM  programs  provide  the  user  with  many  different  fit  indices. 
In  the  preceding  discussion,  we  focused  more  closely  on  those  that  are  most  widely  used.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list.  For  more  information,  the  reader  can  refer  to  an  extended  discussion 
of  these  measures  on  the  Web  sites  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com  as  well  as 
the  documentation  associated  with  the  specific  SEM  program  used. 

Incremental  Fit  Indices 

Incremental  fit  Indices  differ  from  absolute  fit  indices  in  that  they  assess  how  well  the  estimated 
model  fits  relative  to  some  alternative  baseline  model.  The  most  common  baseline  model  is  ref  red 
to  as  a  null  model,  one  that  assumes  all  observed  variables  are  uncorrelated.  It  implies  th  t  no 
model  specification  could  possibly  improve  the  model,  because  it  contains  no  multi-i  em  factors 
or  relationships  between  them.  This  class  of  fit  indices  represents  the  improvemen  in  fit  by  the 
specification  of  related  multi-item  constructs. 

Most  SEM  programs  provide  multiple  incremental  fit  indices  as  standard  output.  Different 
programs  provide  different  fit  statistics,  however,  so  you  may  not  find  all  of  these  in  a  particular 
SEM  output  Also,  they  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  comparative  fit  indi  es  for  obvious  reasons. 
Listed  below  are  some  of  the  most  widely  used  incremental  fit  measures  but  the  TLI  and  CFI  are 
the  most  widely  reported. 

NORMED  FIT  INDEX  (NFI)  The  NFI  is  one  of  the  original  incremental  fit  indices.  It  is  a  ratio  of  the 
difference  in  the  %2  value  for  the  fitted  model  and  a  null  mod  1  divided  by  the  %2  value  for  the  null 
model.  It  ranges  between  0  and  1,  and  a  model  with  p  rf  ct  fit  would  produce  an  NFI  of  1.  One 
disadvantage  is  models  that  are  more  complex  will  necessarily  have  higher  index  values  and 
artificially  inflate  die  estimate  of  model  fit.  As  a  suit,  it  is  used  less  today  in  relation  to  either  of 
the  following  incremental  fit  measures. 

TUCKER  LEWIS  INDEX  (TU)  The  TLI  co  ceptually  similar  to  the  NFI,  but  varies  in  that  it  is  actually 
a  comparison  of  the  normed  chi-square  values  for  the  null  and  specified  model,  which  to  some  degree 
takes  into  account  model  complexity.  However,  the  TLI  is  not  normed,  and  thus  its  values  can  fall 
below  0  or  above  1.  Typically  though,  models  with  good  fit  have  values  that  approach  1,  and  a  model 
with  a  higher  value  suggests  a  better  fit  than  a  model  with  a  lower  value. 

Comparative  Fit  Index  (CFI).  The  CFI  is  an  incremental  fit  index  that  is  an  improved  version 
of  the  normed  fit  index  (NFI)  [5,  7,  25].  The  CFI  is  normed  so  that  values  range  between  0  and  1, 
with  higher  values  ndicating  better  fit.  Because  the  CFI  has  many  desirable  properties,  including  its 
relative,  but  not  omplete,  insensitivity  to  model  complexity,  it  is  among  the  most  widely  used 
indices.  CFI  values  above  .90  are  usually  associated  with  a  model  that  fits  well. 

REL  TIVE  NONCENTRALITY  INDEX  (RNI)  The  RNI  also  compares  the  observed  fit  resulting  from 
te  ting  a  specified  model  to  that  of  a  null  model.  Like  the  other  incremental  fit  indices,  higher  val¬ 
ues  represent  better  fit,  and  the  possible  values  generally  range  between  0  and  1.  RNIs  lower  than 
.90  are  usually  not  associated  with  good  fit 

Parsimony  Fit  Indices 

The  third  group  of  indices  is  designed  specifically  to  provide  information  about  which  model 
among  a  set  of  competing  models  is  best,  considering  its  fit  relative  to  its  complexity. 
A  parsimony  fit  measure  is  improved  either  by  a  better  fit  or  by  a  simpler  model.  In  this  case,  a 
simpler  model  is  one  with  fewer  estimated  parameters  paths.  The  parsimony  ratio  is  the  basis  for 
these  measures  and  is  calculated  as  the  ratio  of  degrees  of  freedom  used  by  a  model  to  the  total 
degrees  of  freedom  available  [37]. 
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Parsimony  fit  indices  are  conceptually  similar  to  tbe  notion  of  an  adjusted  R2  in  tbe  sense  that 
they  relate  model  fit  to  model  complexity.  More  complex  models  are  expected  to  fit  tbe  data  better, 
so  fit  measures  must  be  relative  to  model  complexity  before  comparisons  between  models  can  be 
made.  The  indices  are  not  useful  in  assessing  the  fit  of  a  single  model,  but  are  quite  useful  in  com¬ 
paring  the  fit  of  two  models,  one  more  complex  than  the  other. 

The  use  of  parsimony  fit  indices  remains  somewhat  controversial.  Some  researchers  argue 
that  a  comparison  of  competing  models’  incremental  fit  indices  provides  similar  evidence  and  that 
we  can  take  parsimony  into  account  further  in  some  other  way.  It  is  clear  to  say  that  a  parsimony 
index  can  provide  useful  information  in  evaluating  competing  models,  but  that  it  should  not  be 
relied  upon  alone.  In  theory,  parsimony  indices  are  a  good  idea.  In  practice,  they  tend  t  favor  more 
parsimonious  models  to  a  large  extent  When  used,  the  PNFI  is  the  most  widely  applied  parsimony 
fit  index. 

ADJUSTED  GOODNESS  OF  FIT  INDEX  (AGFI)  An  adjusted  goodness  of  fit  index  (AGFI)  tries  to 
take  into  account  differing  degrees  of  model  complexity.  It  does  so  by  adjusting  GFI  by  a  ratio  of  the 
degrees  of  freedom  used  in  a  model  to  the  total  degrees  of  freedom  available.  The  AGFI  penalizes 
more  complex  models  and  favors  those  with  a  minimum  numbe  f  free  paths.  AGFI  values  are  typ¬ 
ically  lower  than  GFI  values  in  proportion  to  model  comple  it  .  No  statistical  test  is  associated  with 
AGFI,  only  guidelines  to  fit  [53].  As  with  the  GFI,  howe  er,  the  AGFI  is  less  frequently  used  in 
favor  of  the  other  indices  which  are  not  as  affected  by  sample  size  and  model  complexity. 

PARSIMONY  NORMED  FIT  INDEX  (PNFI)  The  PNFI  adjusts  the  normed  fit  index  (NFI)  by 
multiplying  it  times  the  PR  [40].  Relativ  ly  high  values  represent  relatively  better  fit,  so  it  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  NFI.  he  PNFI  takes  on  some  of  the  added  characteristics  of 
incremental  fit  indices  relative  to  absolute  fit  indices  in  addition  to  favoring  less  complex 
models.  Once  again,  the  values  of  the  PNFI  are  meant  to  be  used  in  comparing  one  model  to 
another  with  the  highest  PNFI  value  being  most  supported  with  respect  to  the  criteria  captured 
by  this  index. 

Problems  Associated  with  Using  Fit  Indices 

Ultimately,  fit  indices  are  used  to  establish  the  acceptability  of  any  SEM  model.  Probably  no  SEM 
topic  is  more  de  ated  than  what  constitutes  an  adequate  or  good  fit  The  expanding  collection  of  fit 
indices  and  tbe  lack  of  consistent  guidelines  can  tempt  tbe  researcher  to  “pick  and  choose”  an  index 
that  provide  the  best  fit  evidence  in  one  specific  analysis  and  a  different  index  in  another  analysis. 
The  r  earcher  is  laced  with  two  basic  questions  in  selecting  a  measure  of  model  fit 

1.  What  are  the  best  fit  indices  to  objectively  reflect  a  model’s  fit? 

2.  What  are  objective  cutoff  values  suggesting  good  model  fit  for  a  given  fit  index? 

Unfortunately,  the  answer  to  both  questions  is  neither  simple  nor  straightforward.  Some  researchers 
equate  the  search  for  answers  to  these  questions  with  the  “mythical  Golden  Fleece,  the  search  for 
the  fountain  of  youth,  and  the  quest  for  absolute  truth  and  beauty”  [38].  Indeed  many  problems  are 
associated  with  the  pursuit  of  good  fit.  Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  major  issues  found  in 
various  fit  indices. 

PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  %2  TEST  Perhaps  the  most  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  a  model’s  fit 
is  adequate  would  be  a  %2  value  with  a  p- value  indicating  no  significant  difference  between  the 
observed  and  estimated  covariance  matrices.  For  example,  if  a  researcher  used  an  error  rate  of  5  per¬ 
cent,  then  a  /7-value  greater  than  .05  would  suggest  that  the  researcher’s  model  capably  reproduced 
the  observed  variables’  covariance  matrix — a  “good”  model  fit 
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But  as  we  have  discussed  earlier,  so  many  factors  impact  the  %2  significance  test  that  practically 
any  result  can  be  questioned.  Does  a  nonsignificant  %2  value  always  ratable  a  researcher  to  say  “Case 
closed,  we  have  good  fit”?  Not  quite!  Vray  simple  models  with  small  samples  have  a  bias  toward  a  non¬ 
significant  x2  even  though  they  do  not  meet  other  standards  of  validity  or  appropriateness.  Likewise, 
there  arc  inherent  penalties  in  the  %2  for  larger  sample  sizes  and  larger  numbers  of  indicator  variables 
[5].  The  result  is  that  typical  models  today  are  more  complex  and  have  sample  sizes  that  make  the  %2 
significance  test  less  useful  as  a  GOF  measure  that  always  separates  good  from  poor  models.  Thus,  no 
matter  what  the  %2  result,  the  researcher  should  always  complement  it  with  other  GOF  indices,  but,  just 
as  important,  the  %2  value  itself  and  the  model  degrees  of  freedom  should  always  be  reported  [22  49]. 

CUTOFF  VALUES  FOR  FIT  INDICES:  THE  MAGIC  .90,  OR  IS  THAT  .95?  Although  we  k  OW  we 

need  to  complement  the  %2  with  additional  fit  indices,  one  question  still  remains  n  matter  what 
index  is  chosen:  What  is  the  appropriate  cutoff  value  for  that  index?  For  most  of  the  n  remental  fit 
statistics,  accepting  models  producing  values  of  .90  became  standard  practice  n  the  early  1990s. 
However,  the  case  was  made  that  .90  was  too  low  and  could  lead  to  false  mod  Is  being  accepted, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  decade  .95  had  become  the  standard  for  indices  such  as  the  TLI  and  CFI  [25]. 
In  general,  .95  somehow  became  the  magic  number  indicating  good-fit  in  models. 

Yet  research  has  challenged  the  use  of  a  single  cutoff  value  for  GOF  indices,  finding  instead  that 
a  series  of  additional  factors  can  affect  the  index  values  associated  with  acceptable  fit.  First,  research 
using  simulated  data  (for  which  the  actual  fit  is  known)  provides  counterarguments  to  these  cutoff 
values  and  does  not  support  .90  as  a  generally  acceptable  ru  e  f  thumb  [25].  It  demonstrates  that  at 
times  even  an  incremental  goodness-of-fit  index  above  9  would  still  be  associated  with  a  severely 
tnisspecified  model.  This  suggests  that  cutoff  values  sh  uld  be  set  higher  than  .90.  Second,  research 
continues  to  support  the  notion  that  model  complexity  unduly  affects  GOF  indices,  even  with 
something  as  simple  as  just  more  indicators  per  construct  [31].  Finally,  the  true  underlying  distribution 
of  data  can  influence  fit  indices  [16].  In  particular,  as  data  become  less  appropriate  for  the  particular 
estimation  technique  selected,  the  ability  of  fit  indices  to  accurately  reflect  misspecification  can  vary. 
This  issue  seems  to  affect  incremental  fit  indices  more  than  absolute  fit  indices. 

What  has  become  clear  is  that  no  single  “magic”  value  always  distinguishes  good  models 
from  bad  models.  GOF  must  b  nterpreted  in  light  of  the  characteristics  of  the  research.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  compare  these  issu  s  in  SEM  to  the  general  lack  of  concern  for  establishing  a  magic  R2 
number  in  multiple  regies  io  .  If  a  magic  minimum  R2  value  of  .5  had  ever  been  imposed,  it  would 
be  just  an  arbitrary  limit  that  would  exclude  potentially  meaningful  research.  So,  we  should  be 
cautious  in  adoptin  one  size  fits  all  standards.  It  is  simply  not  practical  to  apply  a  single  set  of 
cutoff  rules  that  ap  ly  for  all  SEM  models  of  any  type. 

Unaccept  ble  Model  Specification  to  Achieve  Fit 

Resea  ch  rs  sometimes  test  theory  and  sometimes  pursue  a  good  fit  The  desire  to  achieve  good  fit 
should  never  compromise  the  theory  being  tested.  Yet,  in  practice,  the  pursuit  of  increasing  model 
fi  can  lead  to  several  poor  practices  in  model  specification  [31,  33,  39].  In  each  of  the  following 
nstances,  a  researcher  may  be  able  to  increase  fit,  but  only  in  a  manner  that  compromises  the  theory 
test.  Although  each  of  these  actions  may  be  required  in  very  specific  instances,  they  should  be 
avoided  whenever  possible  because  each  has  the  potential  to  unduly  limit  the  ability  of  SEM  to 
provide  a  true  test  of  a  model.  Further,  researchers  learn  not  only  from  theory  that  is  confirmed,  but 
from  the  areas  where  theoretical  expectations  are  not  confirmed  [22], 

One  area  of  poor  practices  involves  the  number  of  items  per  construct.  A  common  mistake  is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  items  per  construct  to  only  two  or  three.  Although  doing  so  may  improve 
model  fit  by  reducing  the  total  number  of  indicators  and  even  improve  the  reliability  of  the 
construct,  it  very  likely  diminishes  its  theoretical  domain  and  ultimately  its  validity.  The  concept  of 
multiple  measures  was  to  include  as  wide  a  range  as  possible  of  items  that  could  measure  the 
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construct,  not  limit  it  to  a  veiy  small  subset  of  these  items.  An  even  more  extreme  action  is  to  use  a 
single  item  to  represent  a  construct,  necessitating  an  arbitrary  specification  of  measurement  error. 
Here  the  researcher  circumvents  the  objective  of  the  measurement  model  by  providing  the  values 
for  the  indicator.  Single  items  should  only  be  used  when  the  construct  truly  is  and  can  be  measured 
by  a  single  item  (e.g.,  a  binary  variable,  such  as  purchase/no  purchase,  succeed/fail,  or  yes/no). 
Finally,  a  test  of  a  measurement  model  should  be  performed  with  the  full  set  of  items.  The  parceling 
of  items,  where  the  full  set  of  indicator  variables  (e.g.,  15  indicators  for  a  construct)  is  parceled  into 
a  small  number  of  composite  indicators  (e.g.,  three  composites  of  five  items  each),  can  reduce 
model  complexity  but  may  obscure  the  qualities  of  individual  items.  Thus,  if  parceling  of  items  is 
performed,  it  should  be  employed  after  the  entire  set  has  been  evaluated. 

Another  poor  practice  is  to  assess  measurement  model  fit  through  a  separat  analysis  for  each 
construct  instead  of  one  analysis  for  the  entire  model.  This  is  an  inappropria  use  of  the  GOF 
indices,  which  are  designed  for  testing  the  entire  model,  not  a  single  cons  u  t  at  a  time.  The  result 
is  not  only  an  incomplete  test  of  the  overall  model,  but  a  bias  toward  c  nfirming  models  because  it 
is  easier  for  single  constructs  to  each  meet  the  fit  indices  than  it  is  for  the  entire  set  to  achieve 
acceptable  fit  Moreover,  tests  of  discriminant  validity  and  poten  ia  item  cross-loadings  are  impos¬ 
sible  unless  all  of  the  constructs  are  tested  collectively. 

Finally,  most  model  fit  indices  can  be  improved  by  red  cing  the  sample  size.  This  approach, 
although  improving  model  fit,  obviously  runs  counter  t  the  need  for  use  of  as  large  a  sample  as 
possible  or  feasible  to  ensure  representativeness  and  generalizability.  Moreover,  it  increases  the 
chances  for  encountering  statistical  problems  w  th  model  convergence,  less  accurate  parameter 
estimates,  and  lower  statistical  power. 

Awareness  of  the  problems  resulting  If  m  these  actions  does  not  mean  that  one  of  them  might 
not  be  necessary  to  address  a  particular  model  pecification,  or  to  be  helpful  diagnostically  in  building 
a  model.  Still,  improvement  in  fit  is  not  an  appropriate  justification  for  any  of  these  steps.  Always 
remember  that  these  procedures  can  in  erfere  with  the  overall  test  of  a  measurement  model,  and  thus 
the  measurement  theory  remains  n tested  until  all  measured  variables  are  included  in  a  single  test 

Guidelines  for  Establishing  Acceptable  and  Unacceptable  Fit 

A  simple  rule  for  index  allies  that  distinguishes  good  models  from  poor  models  across  all  situations 
cannot  be  offered.  It  annot  be  overemphasized  that  these  are  guides  for  usage,  not  rules  that  guaran¬ 
tee  a  correct  model  Thus,  no  specific  value  on  any  index  can  separate  models  into  acceptable  and 
unacceptable  fits.  However,  several  general  guidelines  used  together  can  assist  in  determining  the 
acceptability  of  fit  for  a  given  model: 

USE  MULTIPLE  INDICES  OF  DIFFERING  TYPES  Typically,  using  three  to  four  fit  indices  provides 
adequate  evidence  of  model  fit.  Current  research  suggests  a  fairly  common  set  of  indices  perform 
adequately  across  a  wide  range  of  situations  and  the  researcher  need  not  report  all  GOF  indices 
because  they  are  often  redundant.  However,  the  researcher  should  report  at  least  one  incremental 
index  and  one  absolute  index,  in  addition  to  the  %2  value  and  the  associated  degrees  of  freedom, 
because  using  a  single  GOF  index,  even  with  a  relatively  high  cutoff  value,  is  no  better  than  sim¬ 
ply  using  the  %2  GOF  test  alone  [38].  Thus,  reporting  the  %2  value  and  degrees  of  freedom,  the  CFI 
or  TLI,  and  the  RMSEA  will  usually  provide  sufficient  unique  information  to  evaluate  a  model. 
The  SRMR  can  replace  RMSEA  to  also  represent  badness  of  fit,  whereas  the  others  represent 
goodness  of  fit.  When  comparing  models  of  varying  complexity,  the  researcher  may  also  wish  to 
add  the  PNFI. 

ADJUST  THE  INDEX  CUTOFF  VALUES  BASED  ON  MODEL  CHARACTERISTICS  Table  4 
provides  some  guidelines  for  using  fit  indices  in  different  situations.  The  guidelines  are  based 
primarily  on  simulation  research  that  considers  different  sample  sizes,  model  complexity,  and 
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TABLE  4  Characteristics  of  Different  Fit  Indices  Demonstrating  Goodness-of-Fit  Across  Different  Model 
Situations 


No.  of  Stat. 
vars.  (m) 

N  <  250 

N  >  250 

mS  12 

12  <  m  <  30 

m  ^  30 

m  <  12 

12  <  m  <  30 

m  ^  30 

x2 

Insignificant 

Significant 

Significant 

Insignificant 

Significant 

Significant 

p-values  expected 

p-values  even 

p-values 

p-values 

p-values 

p-values 

with  good  fit 

expected 

even  with 

expected 

expected 

good  fit 

CFI  or 

.97  or  better 

.95  or 

Above  .92 

.95  or  better 

Above  .92 

Abo  e 

TLI 

better 

90 

RNI 

May  not 

.95  or 

Above  .92 

.95  or 

Above 

Above 

diagnose 

better 

better,  not 

.92,  not 

.90,  not 

misspecifi  cation 

used  with 

used  with 

used  with 

well 

N>  1,000 

N>  1,  00 

N>  1,000 

SRMR 

Biased  upward. 

.08  or  less 

Less  than 

Biased 

.08  less 

.08  or  less 

use  other 

(with  CFI 

.09  (with 

upward;  use 

(with  CFI 

(with  CFI 

indices 

of  .95  or 

CFI  above 

other 

above  .92) 

above  .92) 

higher) 

.92) 

indices 

RMSEA 

Values  <  .08 

Values  < 

Values  < 

Values 

Values  < 

Values  < 

with  CFI  =  .97 

.08  with 

.08  with 

.07  wi  h 

.07  with 

.07  with 

or  higher 

CFI  of  .95 

CFI  above 

Cl  f  .97 

CFI  of  .92 

CFI  of  .90 

or  higher 

.92 

o  higher 

or  higher 

or  higher 

Note:  m  =  number  of  observed  variables;  N  applies  to  number  of  observations  per  gr  p  when  applying  CFA  to  multiple  groups  at  the  same  time. 


degrees  of  error  in  model  specification  o  examine  how  accurately  various  fit  indices  perform 
[25,  38].  One  key  point  across  the  results  is  that  simpler  models  and  smaller  samples  should  be 
subject  to  more  strict  evaluation  than  are  more  complex  models  with  larger  samples.  Likewise, 
more  complex  models  with  smaller  samples  may  require  somewhat  less  strict  criteria  for  evaluation 
with  the  multiple  fit  indices  [50]. 

For  example,  ba  ed  on  a  sample  of  100  respondents  and  a  four-construct  model  with  only  12 
total  indicator  variables,  vidence  of  good  fit  would  include  an  insignificant  %2  value,  a  CFI  of  at  least 
.97,  and  a  RMSEA  o  .08  or  lower.  It  is  extremely  unrealistic,  however,  to  apply  the  same  criteria  to 
an  eight-const  uct  model  with  50  indicator  variables  tested  with  a  sample  of  2,000  respondents. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  Table  4  is  provided  more  to  give  the  researcher  an  idea  of 
how  fit  indices  can  be  used  than  to  suggest  absolute  rules  for  standards  separating  good  and  bad  fit. 
Moreove ,  it  is  worth  repeating  that  even  a  model  with  a  good  fit  must  still  meet  the  other  criteria  for 
validi  y. 

OMPARE  MODELS  WHENEVER  POSSIBLE  Although  it  is  difficult  to  determine  absolutely  when 
a  model  is  good  or  bad,  it  is  much  easier  to  determine  that  one  model  is  better  than  another.  The 
indices  in  Table  4  perform  well  in  distinguishing  the  relative  superiority  of  one  model  compared 
to  another.  A  CFI  of  .95,  for  instance,  indicates  truly  better  fit  than  a  similar  model  with  a  CFI  of 
.85.  A  more  in-depth  discussion  of  competing  models  is  described  in  Stage  6. 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  BETTER  FIT  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  TESTING  A  TRUE  MODEL  IS  NOT  A  GOOD 
TRADE-OFF  Many  model  specifications  can  influence  model  fit,  so  the  researcher  should  be  sure 
that  all  model  specifications  should  be  done  to  best  approximate  the  theory  to  be  tested  rather  than 
hopefully  increase  model  fit. 
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STAGE  5:  SPECIFYING  THE  STRUCTURAL  MODEL 

Specifying  the  measurement  model  (i.e.,  assigning  indicator  variables  to  the  constructs  they  should 
represent)  is  a  critical  step  in  developing  a  SEM  model.  This  activity  is  accomplished  in  stage  2. 
Stage  5  involves  specifying  the  structural  model  by  assigning  relationships  from  one  construct  to 
another  based  on  the  proposed  theoretical  model.  Structural  model  specification  focuses  on  using 
the  dependence  relationship  type  from  Figure  lc  to  represent  structural  hypotheses  of  the 
researcher’s  model.  In  other  words,  what  dependence  relationships  exist  among  constructs?  Each 
hypothesis  represents  a  specific  relationship  that  must  be  specified. 

Specifying  the  measurement  model  (i.e.,  assigning  indicator  variables  to  e  constructs 
they  should  represent)  is  a  critical  step  in  developing  a  SEM  model.  This  is  ccomplished  in 
stage  2.  Stage  5  involves  specifying  the  structural  model  by  assigning  relatio  ships  from  one 
construct  to  another  based  on  the  proposed  theoretical  model.  Structura  model  specification 
focuses  on  adding  single-headed,  directional  arrows  to  represent  struct  ral  hypotheses  in  the 
researcher’s  model.  In  other  words,  the  researcher  identifies  the  d  p  ndence  relationships  that 
are  hypothesized  to  exist  among  the  constructs.  Each  hypothesis  epresents  a  specific  relation¬ 
ship  that  must  be  specified. 

We  return  to  the  Job  Search  model  from  earlier  in  the  chapter.  We  can  specify  the  full 
measurement  model  as  shown  in  Figure  9,  where  there  were  no  structural  relationships  among 
the  constructs.  All  constructs  were  considered  exogeno  s  and  correlated.  This  is  also  known  as 
a  confirmatory  factor  analysis  (CFA)  model. 

In  specifying  a  structural  model,  the  research  now  carefully  selects  what  are  believed  to  be 
the  key  factors  that  influence  Job  Search.  From  their  experience  and  judgment,  the  HBAT  research 
team  believes  there  is  a  strong  reason  to  su  pe  t  that  perceptions  of  supervision,  work  environment, 
and  coworkers  affect  job  satisfaction,  which  in  turn  affects  job  search.  Based  on  theory  the  research 
team  proposes  the  following  structural  relationships: 


Hi: 

Supervision  perceptions  are  positively  related  to  Job  Satisfaction. 

H2: 

Work  Environment  perceptions  are  positively  related  to  customer 
share. 

H3: 

Coworkers  perceptions  are  positively  related  to  customer  share. 

H4: 

Job  Satisfaction  is  negatively  related  to  Job  Search. 

The  structural  relationships  are  shown  in  Figure  10.  Hx  is  specified  with  the  arrow 
conn  cting  supervision  and  job  satisfaction.  In  a  similar  manner  H2,  H3,  and  H4  are  specified.  The 
single-headed  arrows  showing  the  dependence  relationship  between  constructs  represents  the  struc¬ 
tural  part  of  the  model.  The  constructs  display  the  specified  measurement  structure  (links  to  indica- 
or  variables)  that  would  have  already  been  tested  in  the  confirmatory  factor  analysis  stage.  Any 
relationships  among  exogenous  constructs  are  accounted  for  with  correlational  relationships 
(curved,  two-headed  arrows).  Thus,  the  three  relationships  among  the  two  exogenous  constructs  are 
specified  just  as  they  were  in  the  measurement  model. 

Another  way  to  view  the  structural  model  is  that  “constraints”  can  be  added  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  model.  That  is,  specific  structural  paths  replace  the  correlations  between  constructs  for  each 
hypothesized  relationship.  With  the  exception  of  correlational  relationships  among  exogenous 
constructs,  no  path  is  drawn  between  two  constructs  unless  a  direct,  dependence  relationship  is 
hypothesized.  Thus,  all  relationships  not  shown  in  the  structural  model  are  “constrained”  to  be 
equal  to  zero. 

Although  the  focus  in  this  stage  is  on  the  structural  model,  estimation  of  the  SEM  model 
requires  that  the  measurement  specifications  be  included  as  well.  In  this  way,  the  path  diagram 
represents  both  the  measurement  and  structural  part  of  SEM  in  one  overall  model.  Thus,  the  path 
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diagram  in  Figure  10  shows  not  only  the  complete  set  of  constru  ts  and  indicators  in  the  measure¬ 
ment  model,  but  also  imposes  the  structural  relationships  amon  constructs.  The  model  is  now 
ready  for  estimation.  This  becomes  the  test  of  the  overall  theory,  including  both  the  measurement 
relationships  of  indicators  to  constructs,  as  well  as  the  hypothesized  structural  relationships 
among  constructs. 
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STAGE  6:  ASSESSING  THE  STRUCTURAL  MODEL  VALIDITY 

The  final  stage  involves  efforts  to  test  the  validity  of  the  structural  model  and  its  corresponding  hypothe¬ 
sized  theoretical  relationships  (e.g.,  H1-H4  in  our  simple  example).  Realize  that  if  the  measurement  model 
has  not  survived  its  tests  of  reliability  and  validity  in  stage  4,  stages  5  and  6  cannot  be  performed.  We 
would  have  reached  a  stopping  point  and  must  achieve  acceptable  results  in  assessing  the  measurement 
model  before  proceeding.  If  you  do  not  achieve  acceptable  fit  for  the  measurement  model,  model  fit  will 
not  improve  when  the  structural  relationships  are  specified.  Only  when  the  measurement  model  is  vali¬ 
dated  and  achieves  acceptable  model  fit  can  we  turn  our  attention  to  a  test  of  the  structural  relationships. 

Two  key  differences  arise  in  testing  the  fit  of  a  structural  model  relative  to  a  measurement 
model.  First,  even  though  acceptable  overall  model  fit  must  be  established,  altema  ive  or  competing 
models  are  encouraged  to  support  a  model’s  superiority.  Second,  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  estimated  parameters  for  the  structural  relationships,  because  they  pr  vide  direct  empirical 
evidence  relating  to  the  hypothesized  relationships  depicted  in  the  structu  a  model. 

Structural  Model  GOF 

The  process  of  establishing  the  structural  model’s  validity  foil  w  the  general  guidelines  outlined  in 
stage  4.  The  observed  data  are  still  represented  by  the  obser  d  sample  covariance  matrix.  It  does 
not  and  should  not  change.  However,  a  new  SEM  estima  d  covariance  matrix  is  computed,  and  it  is 
different  from  that  for  the  measurement  model.  This  difference  is  a  result  of  the  structural  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  structural  model.  Remember  that  the  measurement  model  assumes  all  constructs  are 
correlated  with  one  another  (correlational  relationships).  Yet  in  a  structural  model  the  relationships 
between  some  constructs  are  assumed  to  be  0  Therefore,  for  almost  all  conventional  SEM  models, 
the  %2  GOF  for  the  measurement  model  wil  be  less  than  the  x2  GOF  for  the  structural  model. 

The  overall  fit  can  be  assessed  using  the  same  criteria  as  the  measurement  model:  using  the  x2 
value  for  the  structural  model  and  at  east  one  absolute  index  and  one  incremental  index.  These 
measures  establish  the  validity  of  the  structural  model,  but  comparisons  between  the  overall  fit 
should  also  be  made  with  the  measurement  model.  Generally,  the  closer  the  structural  model  GOF 
comes  to  the  measurement  model,  the  better  the  structural  model  fit  because  the  measurement 
model  fit  provides  an  upper  bound  to  the  GOF  of  a  conventional  structural  model. 

Competitive  Fi 

Earlier  a  competing  models  assessment  was  discussed  as  one  approach  to  SEM.  The  primary  objective 
is  to  ensu  e  that  the  proposed  model  not  only  has  acceptable  model  fit,  but  that  it  performs  better  than 
some  alter  ative  model.  If  not,  then  the  alternative  theoretical  model  is  supported.  Comparing  models 
can  be  accomplished  by  assessing  differences  in  incremental  or  parsimony  fit  indices  along  with 
dif  rences  in  x2  GOF  values  for  each  model. 

COMPARING  NESTED  MODELS  A  powerful  test  of  alternative  models  is  to  compare  models  of 
similar  complexity,  yet  representing  varying  theoretical  relationships.  A  common  approach  is 
through  nested  models,  where  a  model  is  nested  within  another  model  if  it  contains  the  same 
number  of  variables  and  can  be  formed  from  the  other  model  by  altering  the  relationships,  such  as 
either  adding  or  deleting  paths.  Generally,  competing  nested  SEM  models  are  compared  based  on  a 
chi-square  (x2)  difference  statistic  (Ax2).  The  x2  value  from  some  baseline  model  (B)  is  subtracted 
from  the  x2  value  of  a  lesser  constrained,  alternative  nested  model  (A).  Similarly,  the  difference  in 
degrees  of  freedom  is  found,  with  one  less  degree  of  freedom  for  each  additional  path  that  is 
estimated.  The  following  equation  is  used  for  computation: 

AyL if  =  XdftB )  -  Xdf(A) 


Adf  =  df(  B)  df(  A) 
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Because  the  difference  of  two  %2  values  is  itself  %2  distributed,  we  can  test  for  statistical  significance 
given  a  A%2  difference  value  and  the  difference  in  degrees  of  freedom  (A df).  For  example,  for  a 
model  with  one  degree  of  freedom  difference  (Adf=  1,  meaning  one  additional  path  in  model  A), 
a  A%2  of  3.84  or  better  would  be  significant  at  the  .05  level.  The  researcher  would  conclude  that  the 
model  with  one  additional  path  provides  a  better  fit  based  on  the  significant  reduction  in  the  %2 
GOF.  Nested  models  can  also  be  formed  by  deleting  a  path(s),  with  the  same  process  followed  in 
calculating  differences  in  %2  and  degrees  of  freedom. 

An  example  of  a  nested  model  in  Figure  10  might  be  the  addition  of  a  structural  path  from 
the  Supervision  construct  directly  to  the  Job  Search  construct  This  added  path  would  reduce  the 
degrees  of  freedom  by  one.  The  new  model  would  be  re-estimated  and  the  A%2  calculated.  If  it  is  larger 
than  3.84,  then  the  researcher  would  conclude  that  the  alternative  model  was  a  significantly  etter  fit 
Before  the  path  is  added,  however,  there  must  be  theoretical  support  for  the  new  relatio  ship. 

COMPARISON  TO  THE  MEASUREMENT  MODEL  Users  should  know  how  to  p  rform  this  chi- 
square  difference  test  because  the  SEM  program  is  not  likely  to  provide  exa  dy  the  test  needed  in 
every  case.  One  useful  comparison  of  models  is  between  the  CFA  and  the  structural  model  fit.  The 
structural  model  is  composed  of  theoretical  networks  of  relationships  among  constructs.  In  a  con¬ 
ventional  CFA,  all  constructs  are  assumed  to  be  related  to  all  other  con  tructs.  As  discussed  earlier, 
a  structural  model  will  generally  specify  fewer  relationships  among  constructs  because  not  every 
construct  will  be  hypothesized  to  have  a  direct  relationship  with  every  other  construct  In  this  sense, 
a  structural  model  is  more  constrained  than  a  measurement  model  because  more  relationships  are 
fixed  to  zero  and  not  allowed  to  be  estimated.  A  way  to  hink  of  this  is  that  a  structural  model  is 
formed  from  a  measurement  model  by  adding  con  tra  nts.  Adding  a  constraint  cannot  reduce  the 
chi-square  value.  At  best,  if  a  relationship  between  constructs  truly  is  zero,  and  the  researcher  con¬ 
strains  that  relationship  to  zero  by  not  specifying  it  in  a  structural  model,  the  actual  chi-square  value 
will  be  unchanged  by  adding  the  constraint.  When  the  two  constructs  truly  are  related,  then  adding 
the  constraint  will  increase  the  actual  chi  square  value.  Conversely,  relaxing  a  constraint  by  includ¬ 
ing  a  relationship  in  the  model  should  reduce  the  chi-square  value  or  keep  it  the  same. 

As  just  described,  adding  or  deleting  paths  (i.e.,  adding  a  path  means  a  constraint  has  been 
relaxed  and  deleting  a  path  mea  s  a  constraint  has  been  added)  changes  the  degrees  of  freedom 
accordingly.  Adding  one  constraint  means  the  chi-square  difference  test  will  have  one  degree  of 
freedom,  adding  two  mea  s  the  test  will  have  two  degrees  of  freedom,  and  so  forth.  When  a  meas¬ 
urement  model  and  a  tructural  model  have  approximately  the  same  chi-square  value,  this  means 
that  the  constraint  added  to  form  the  structural  model  have  not  significantly  added  to  the  x2  value. 

The  overall  x2  GOF  for  the  Job  Search  example  measurement  model  can  be  compared  to  the 
overall  x2  GOF  for  the  example’s  structural  model  shown  in  Figure  10.  A  A%2  test  can  be  used  to 
compare  the  e  two  models.  The  test  would  have  Adf  =  3  because  three  relationships  that  would  be 
estimat  d  in  a  CFA  (measurement  model  test)  are  constrained  to  zero  (i.e.,  not  modeled)  in  the 
structural  model.  Specifically,  no  direct  relationship  from  any  exogenous  construct  (Supervision, 
W  rk  Environment,  or  Coworkers)  to  the  rightmost  endogenous  construct  (Job  Search)  is  modeled 
in  this  researcher’s  theory.  If  the  A%2  test  with  three  degrees  of  freedom  is  insignificant,  it  would 
mean  that  constraining  the  measurement  model  (which  includes  all  interconstruct  covariances)  by 
not  allowing  these  three  direct  relationships  did  not  significantly  worsen  fit  An  insignificant  A%2 
test  between  a  measurement  model  and  a  structural  model  would  generally  provide  supporting 
evidence  for  the  proposed  theoretical  model. 

EQUIVALENT  MODELS  Good  fit  statistics  do  not  prove  that  a  theory  is  the  best  way  to  explain  the 
observed  sample  covariance  matrix.  As  described  earlier,  any  number  of  equivalent  models  exists  for 
any  proposed  model  and  they  will  produce  the  same  estimated  covariance  matrix.  Therefore,  any 
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given  model,  even  with  good  fit,  is  only  one  potential  explanation.  Other  model  specifications  can 
fit  equally  well.  This  means  that  good  empirical  fit  does  not  prove  that  a  given  model  is  the  “only” 
true  structure.  Favorable  fit  statistics  are  highly  desirable  but  many  alternative  models  can  provide  an 
equivalent  fit  [46], 

This  issue  further  reinforces  the  need  for  building  measurement  models  based  on  solid  theory. 
More  complex  models  may  have  a  quite  large  number  of  equivalent  models.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible 
that  many  or  all  make  little  sense  given  the  conceptual  nature  of  the  constructs  involved.  Thus,  in  the 
end  empirical  results  provide  some  evidence  of  validity,  but  the  researcher  must  provide  theoretical 
evidence  that  is  equally  important  in  validating  a  model. 

Testing  Structural  Relationships 

Good  model  fit  alone  is  insufficient  to  support  a  proposed  structural  theory.  The  researcher  also  must 
examine  the  individual  parameter  estimates  that  represent  each  specif  c  hypothesis.  A  theoretical 
model  is  considered  valid  to  the  extent  that  the  parameter  estimates  are: 

1.  Statistically  significant  and  in  the  predicted  direction.  That  i  ,  they  are  greater  than  zero  for  a 
positive  relationship  and  less  than  zero  for  a  negative  relationship. 

2.  Nontrivial  This  characteristic  should  be  checked  sing  the  completely  standardized  loading 
estimates.  The  guideline  here  is  the  same  as  in  othe  multivariate  techniques. 

Therefore,  the  structural  model  shown  in  Figure  10  is  considered  acceptable  only  when 
it  demonstrates  acceptable  model  fit  and  the  p  th  estimates  representing  each  of  the  four  hypothe¬ 
ses  are  significant  and  in  the  predicted  di  ection.  The  researcher  also  can  examine  the  variance 
explained  estimates  for  the  endogenous  constructs  analogous  to  the  analysis  of  R2  performed  in 
multiple  regression. 


RULES  OF  THUMB  3 


SEM  Stages  4-6 

•  As  models  become  more  complex,  the  likelihood  of  alternative  models  with  equivalent  fit 
inc  e  es 

•  M  Itiple  fit  indices  should  be  used  to  assess  a  model's  goodness-of-fit  and  should  include: 

•  The  x2  value  and  the  associated  df 

•  One  absolute  fit  index  (i.e.,  GFI,  RMSEA,  or  SRMR) 

•  One  incremental  fit  index  (i.e.,  CFI  or  TLI) 

•  One  goodness-of-fit  index  (GFI,  CFI,  TLI,  etc.) 

•  One  badness-of-fit  index  (RMSEA,  SRMR,  etc.) 

•  No  single  "magic"  value  for  the  fit  indices  separates  good  from  poor  models,  and  it  is  not  practi¬ 
cal  to  apply  a  single  set  of  cutoff  rules  to  all  measurement  models  and,  for  that  matter,  to  all  SEM 
models  of  any  type 

•  The  quality  of  fit  depends  heavily  on  model  characteristics,  including  sample  size  and  model 
complexity: 

•  Simple  models  with  small  samples  should  be  held  to  strict  fit  standards;  even  an  insignificant 
p-value  for  a  simple  model  may  not  be  meaningful 

•  More  complex  models  with  larger  samples  should  not  be  held  to  the  same  strict  standards,  and 
so  when  samples  are  large  and  the  model  contains  a  large  number  of  measured  variables  and 
parameter  estimates,  cutoff  values  of  .95  on  key  GOF  measures  are  unrealistic 
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Summary 

Several  key  learning  objectives  were  provided  for  this 
chapter.  These  learning  objectives  together  provide  a 
basic  overview  of  SEM. 

Understand  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
SEM.  SEM  is  a  flexible  approach  to  examining  how 
things  are  related  to  each  other.  So,  SEM  applications  can 
appear  quite  different  However,  three  key  characteristics  of 
SEM  are  (1)  the  estimation  of  multiple  and  interrelated 
dependence  relationships,  (2)  an  ability  to  represent  unob¬ 
served  concepts  in  these  relationships  and  correct  for  meas¬ 
urement  error  in  the  estimation  process,  and  (3)  a  focus  on 
explaining  the  covariance  among  the  measured  items. 

Distinguish  between  variables  and  constructs.  The 

models  typically  tested  using  SEM  involve  both  a  meas¬ 
urement  model  and  a  structural  model.  Most  of  the  multi¬ 
variate  approaches  discussed  in  the  previous  chapters 
focused  on  analyzing  variables  directly.  Variables  are  the 
actual  items  that  are  measured  using  a  survey,  observation, 
or  some  other  measurement  device.  Variables  are  consid¬ 
ered  observable  in  the  sense  that  we  can  obtain  a  direct 
measure  of  them.  Constructs  are  unobservable  or  latent 
factors  that  are  represented  by  a  variate  that  consists 
of  multiple  variables.  Simply  put,  multiple  variables 
come  together  mathematically  to  represent  a  construct. 
Constructs  can  be  exogenous  or  endogenous.  Exogenous 
constructs  are  the  latent,  multi-item  equivalent  of  inde¬ 
pendent  variables.  They  are  constructs  that  are  determined 
by  factors  outside  of  the  model.  Endogenous  constructs  are 
the  latent,  multi-item  equivalent  of  dependen  riables. 

Understand  structural  equation  mode  ing  and  how  it 
can  be  thought  of  as  a  combinatio  f  familiar  multi¬ 
variate  techniques.  SEM  can  be  thought  of  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  factor  analysis  and  multiple  regression 
analysis.  The  measurement  model  part  is  similar  to  factor 
analysis  in  that  it  also  demonstrates  how  measured  vari¬ 
ables  load  on  a  small  r  number  of  factors  (i.e.,  con¬ 
structs).  Several  d  ffe  ent  regression  analogies  apply,  but 
key  among  them  i  the  fact  that  key  outcome  or  endoge¬ 
nous  constr  cts  are  predicted  using  multiple  other  con¬ 
structs  in  the  same  way  that  independent  variables 
predicted  dependent  variables  in  multiple  regression. 

Know  the  basic  conditions  for  causality  and  how  SEM 
can  help  establish  a  cause-arid -effect  relationship. 

Theory  can  be  defined  as  a  systematic  set  of  relationships 
providing  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  explanation  of 


a  phenomenon.  SEM  has  become  the  most  prominent 
multivariate  tool  for  testing  behavioral  theory.  SEM’s 
history  grows  out  of  the  desire  to  test  causal  models. 
Theoretically,  four  conditions  must  be  present  to  estab¬ 
lish  causality:  (1)  covariation,  (2)  temporal  sequence, 
(3)  nonspurious  association,  and  (4)  theoretical  support. 
SEM  can  establish  evidence  of  covariation  through  the 
tests  of  relationships  represented  by  a  model  SEM 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  demonstrate  that  cause  occurred  before 
the  effect,  because  cross-sectional  data  a  e  most  often 
used  in  SEM.  SEM  models  using  longit  d  nal  data  can 
help  demonstrate  temporal  sequenti  lity.  Evidence  of 
nonspurious  association  between  cause  and  effect  can 
be  supplied,  at  least  in  part,  y  SEM.  If  the  addition 
of  other  alternative  causes  e  not  eliminate  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  cause  and  effect,  then  the  causal 
inference  becomes  strong  r.  Finally,  theoretical  support 
can  only  be  supplied  th  ough  reason.  Empirical  findings 
alone  cannot  ren  er  a  relationship  sensible.  Thus,  SEM 
can  be  useful  i  establishing  causality,  but  simply  using 
SEM  on  any  given  data  does  not  mean  that  causal 
inferences  can  be  established. 

Exp  ain  the  basic  types  of  relationships  involved  in 
SEM.  The  four  key  theoretical  relationship  types  in  a 
SEM  model  are  described  in  Figure  1,  which  also  shows 
the  conventional  graphical  representation  of  each  type.  The 
first  shows  relationships  between  latent  constructs  and 
measured  variables.  Latent  constructs  are  represented  with 
ovals  and  measured  variables  are  represented  with  rectan¬ 
gles.  The  second  shows  simple  covariation  or  correlation 
between  constructs.  It  does  not  imply  any  causal  sequence, 
and  it  does  not  distinguish  between  exogenous  and  endoge¬ 
nous  constructs.  These  first  two  relationship  types  are 
fundamental  in  forming  a  measurement  model.  The  third 
relationship  type  shows  how  an  exogenous  construct  is 
related  to  an  endogenous  construct  and  can  represent  a 
causal  inference  in  which  the  exogenous  construct  is  a 
cause  and  the  endogenous  construct  is  an  effect  The  fourth 
relationship  type  shows  how  one  endogenous  construct  is 
related  to  another.  It  can  also  represent  a  causal  sequence 
from  one  endogenous  construct  to  another. 

Understand  that  the  objective  of  SEM  is  to  explain 
covariance  and  how  it  translates  into  the  fit  of  a 
model.  SEM  is  sometimes  known  as  covariance  struc¬ 
ture  analysis.  The  algorithms  that  perform  SEM  estima¬ 
tion  have  the  goal  of  explaining  the  observed  covariance 
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matrix  of  variables,  S,  using  an  estimated  covariance 
matrix,  calculated  using  the  regression  equations  that 
represent  the  researcher’s  model.  In  other  words,  SEM  is 
looking  for  a  set  of  parameter  estimates  producing  esti¬ 
mated  covariance  values  that  most  closely  match 
observed  covariance  values.  The  closer  these  values 
come,  the  better  the  model  is  said  to  fit.  Fit  indicates  how 
well  a  specified  model  reproduces  the  covariance  matrix 
among  the  measured  items.  The  basic  SEM  fit  statistic  is 
the  x2  statistic.  However,  its  sensitivity  to  sample  size 
and  model  complexity  brought  about  the  development  of 
many  other  fit  indices.  Fit  is  best  assessed  using  multiple 
fit  indices.  It  is  also  important  to  realize  that  no  magic 
values  determine  when  a  model  is  proved  best  on  fit. 
Rather,  the  model  context  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
assessing  fit  Simple  models  with  small  samples  should 
be  held  to  different  standards  than  more  complex  models 
tested  with  larger  samples. 

Know  how  to  represent  a  model  visually  using  a  path 
diagram.  The  entire  set  of  relationships  that  make  up  a 
SEM  model  can  be  represented  visually  using  a  path 


diagram.  Each  type  of  relationship  is  conventionally  rep¬ 
resented  with  a  different  type  of  arrow  and  abbreviated 
with  a  different  character.  Figure  10  depicts  a  path  dia¬ 
gram  showing  both  a  measurement  and  a  structural 
model.  The  inner  portion  represents  the  structural  model. 
The  outer  portion  represents  the  measurement  model. 

List  the  six  stages  of  structural  equation  modeling 
and  understand  the  role  of  theory  in  the  process. 

Figure  7  lists  the  six  stages  in  the  SEM  proc  ss  It  begins 
with  choosing  the  variables  that  will  be  me  sured.  It  con¬ 
cludes  with  assessing  the  overall  struct  ral  model  fit.  It 
should  also  be  emphasized  that  th  ry  plays  a  key  role  in 
each  step  of  the  process.  The  g  a  of  a  SEM  is  to  provide 
a  test  of  a  theory.  Thus,  withou  theory,  a  true  SEM  test 
cannot  be  conducted. 


Questions 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  latent  construct  and  a 
measured  variable? 

2.  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  SEM? 

3.  Describe  conceptually  how  the  estimated  covariance  matrix 
in  a  SEM  analysis  (Ej)  can  be  computed  Why  do  we  com¬ 
pare  it  to  S? 

4.  How  is  structural  equation  modelin  similar  to  the  other 
multivariate  techniques? 

5.  What  is  a  theory?  How  is  a  th  o  y  represented  in  a  SEM 
framework? 

6.  What  is  a  spurious  correla  ion?  How  might  it  be  revealed 
using  SEM? 


7.  What  is  fit? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  absolute  and  a  relative  fit 
index? 

9.  How  does  sample  size  affect  structural  equation  modeling? 

10.  Why  are  no  magic  values  available  to  distinguish  good  fit 
from  poor  fit  across  all  situations? 

11.  Draw  a  path  diagram  with  two  exogenous  constructs  and 
one  endogenous  construct.  The  exogenous  constructs  are 
each  measured  by  five  items  and  the  endogenous  construct 
is  measured  by  four  items.  Both  exogenous  constructs  are 
expected  to  be  related  negatively  to  the  endogenous 
construct. 


Suggested  Readings 

A  list  of  suggested  readings  illustrating  issues  and  applications  of  multivariate  techniques  in  general  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.pear onhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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ESTIMATING  RELATIONSHIPS  USING  PATH  ANALYSIS 


What  was  the  purpose  of  developing  the  path  diagram? 
Path  diagrams  are  the  basis  for  path  analysis,  the  proce¬ 
dure  for  empirical  estimation  of  the  strength  of  each  rela¬ 
tionship  (path)  depicted  in  the  path  diagram.  Path  analysis 
calculates  the  strength  of  the  relationships  using  only  a 
correlation  or  covariance  matrix  as  input.  We  will 
describe  the  basic  process  in  the  following  section,  using  a 
simple  example  to  illustrate  how  the  estimates  are  actually 
computed. 

IDENTIFYING  PATHS 

The  first  step  is  to  identify  all  relationships  that  connect 
any  two  constructs.  Path  analysis  enables  us  to  decom¬ 
pose  the  simple  (bivariate)  correlation  between  any  two 
variables  into  the  sum  of  the  compound  paths  connecting 
these  points.  The  number  and  types  of  compound  paths 
between  any  two  variables  are  strictly  a  function  of  the 
model  proposed  by  the  researcher. 

A  compound  path  is  a  path  along  the  arrows  of  a 
path  diagram  that  follow  three  rules: 

1.  After  going  forward  on  an  arrow,  the  path  annot 
go  backward  again;  but  the  path  can  go  backward 
as  many  times  as  necessary  before  going  forward. 

2.  The  path  cannot  go  through  the  same  variable  more 
than  once. 

3.  The  path  can  include  only  one  rved  arrow  (corre¬ 
lated  variable  pair). 

When  applying  these  rules,  e  c  path  or  arrow  represents  a 
path.  If  only  one  arrow  links  two  constructs  (path  analysis 
can  also  be  conducted  wi  h  variables),  then  the  relationship 
between  those  two  is  equal  to  the  parameter  estimate 
between  those  two  onstructs.  For  now,  this  relationship 
can  be  called  a  direct  relationship.  If  there  are  multiple 
arrows  linking  one  construct  to  another  as  in  X— » Y— »Z, 
then  the  effect  of  X  on  Z  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
parameter  estimates  for  each  arrow  and  is  termed  an  indi¬ 
rect  relationship.  This  concept  may  seem  quite  compli¬ 
cated  but  an  example  makes  it  easy  to  follow: 

Figure  A-l  portrays  a  simple  model  with  two 
exogenous  constructs  (X]  and  X 2)  causally  related  to  the 
endogenous  construct  (Ti).  The  correlational  path  A  is  X] 


correlated  with  X2,  path  B  is  the  effect  of  Xx  predicting  Yu 
and  path  C  shows  the  effect  of  X2  predicting  Y],  The  value 
for  Y]  can  be  stated  simply  with  a  regression-like  equa  ion: 

Yi  =  biXi  +  b2X2 

We  can  now  identify  the  direct  and  indir  c  paths  in  our 
model.  For  ease  in  referring  to  the  paths,  the  causal  paths 
are  labeled  A,  B,  and  C. 

Direct  Paths  Indirect  Paths 
A=X,  toX 

B=X,toY'1  AC=X1toV1 
C=X2to  ,  AB  =  X2  to  Yi 

ESTIMATING  THE  RELATIONSHIP 

With  th  direct  and  indirect  paths  now  defined,  we  can 
represent  the  correlation  between  each  construct  as  the 
um  of  the  direct  and  indirect  paths. 

The  three  unique  correlations  among  the  constructs 
can  be  shown  to  be  composed  of  direct  and  indirect  paths 
as  follows: 

C°rrxi  X2  =  A 
Coit^i  yi  =  B  i  AC 
COIT  y9yi  C  I  AB 

First,  the  correlation  of  X,  and  X2  is  simply  equal 
to  A.  The  correlation  of  X,  and  T,  (Corrzl  n)  can  be 
represented  as  two  paths:  B  and  AC.  The  symbol  B  rep¬ 
resents  the  direct  path  from  X,  to  Ylt  and  the  other  path 
(a  compound  path)  follows  the  curved  arrow  from  X,  to 
X2  and  then  to  Yv  Likewise,  the  correlation  of  X2  and  Ti 
can  be  shown  to  be  composed  of  two  causal  paths: 
C  and  AB. 

Once  all  the  correlations  are  defined  in  terms  of 
paths,  the  values  of  the  observed  correlations  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  and  the  equations  solved  for  each  separate  path. 
The  paths  then  represent  either  the  causal  relationships 
between  constructs  (similar  to  a  regression  coefficient)  or 
correlational  estimates. 

Using  the  correlations  as  shown  in  Figure  A-l, 
we  can  solve  the  equations  for  each  correlation  (see 
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Correlations  as  Compound  Paths 

CorrXiX2  =  A 
CorrXlYl  =  B  +  AC 
CorrXzyl  =  C  +  AB 


Solving  for  the  S  rue  ural  Coefficients 

50  =  A 
60  =  B+AC 
70  =  C  +  AB 
Substituting  A  =  .50 
.60  =  B+.50C 
.70  =  C  +  .50B 

Solving  for  B  and  C 
B  =  .33 
C  =  .53 


FIGURE  A-1  Calculating  Structural  Coef  id  rrts  with  Path  Analysis 


Figure  A-1)  and  estimate  the  causal  relationships  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  coefficients  bx  and  b2. 

We  know  that  A  equals  .50,  so  w  can  substitute 
this  value  into  the  other  equations.  By  solving  these  two 
equations,  we  get  values  of  B(fc  )  .33  and  C(&2)  =  -53. 

The  actual  calculations  ar  hown  in  Figure  A-1.  This 
approach  enables  path  ana  ysis  to  solve  for  any  causal 
relationship  based  only  on  the  correlations  among  the 
constructs  and  the  sp  cified  causal  model. 

As  you  ca  see  from  this  simple  example,  if  we 
change  the  path  model  in  some  way,  the  causal  relation¬ 
ships  will  hange  as  well.  Such  a  change  provides  the 


basis  for  modifying  the  model  to  achieve  better  fit,  if  the¬ 
oretically  justified. 

With  these  simple  rules,  the  larger  model  can 
now  be  modeled  simultaneously,  using  correlations  or 
covariances  as  the  input  data.  We  should  note  that  when 
used  in  a  larger  model,  we  can  solve  for  any  number  of 
interrelated  equations.  Thus,  dependent  variables  in 
one  relationship  can  easily  be  independent  variables  in 
another  relationship.  No  matter  how  large  the  path 
diagram  gets  or  how  many  relationships  are  included, 
path  analysis  provides  a  way  to  analyze  the  set  of 
relationships. 
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SEM  ABBREVIATIONS 


The  following  guide  will  aid  in  the  pronunciation  and  Greek  characters  and  Roman  characters  to  help  distin- 
understanding  of  common  SEM  abbreviations.  SEM  ter-  guish  different  parts  of  a  SEM  model, 
minology  often  is  abbreviated  with  a  combination  of 


Symbol 

Pronunciation 

Meaning 

% 

xi  (KSI  or  KZI) 

A  construct  associated  with  measured  X  variables 

K 

lambda  "x" 

A  path  representing  the  factor  loading  between  a  latent  construct 
and  a  measured  x  variable 

V 

lambda  "y" 

A  path  representing  the  factor  loading  between  a  latent  construct 
and  a  measured  y  variable 

A 

capital  lambda 

A  way  of  referring  to  a  set  of  loading  esti  ates  represented  in  a 
matrix  where  rows  represent  measur  d  variables  and  columns 
represent  latent  constructs 

n 

eta  ("eight-ta") 

A  construct  associated  with  measured  Y  variables 

phi  (fi) 

A  path  represented  by  an  reed  two-  headed  arrow  representing 
the  covariation  between  ne  £  and  another  \ 

capital  phi 

A  way  of  referring  to  th  covariance  or  correlation  matrix  between 
a  set  of  ^  constructs 

Y 

gamma 

A  path  representing  a  causal  relationship  (regression  coefficient) 
from  a  £  to  an  q 

r 

capital  gamma 

A  way  of  referring  to  the  entire  set  of  y  relationships  for  a  given  model 

P 

beta  ("bay-ta") 

A  path  representing  a  causal  relationship  (regression  coefficient) 
from  one  q  construct  to  another  q  construct 

B 

capital  beta 

A  way  of  referring  to  the  entire  set  of  p  relationships  for  a  given  model 

5 

delta 

he  error  term  associated  with  an  estimated,  measured  x  variable 

0s 

theta  ("they-ta")  delta 

A  way  of  referring  to  the  residual  variances  and  covariances 
associated  with  the  x  estimates;  the  error  variance  items  are  the  diagonal 

£ 

epsilon 

The  error  term  associated  with  an  estimated,  measured  y  variable 

% 

theta-epsilon 

A  way  of  referring  to  the  residual  variances  and  covariances 
associated  with  the  y  estimates;  the  error  variance  items  are  the  diagonal 

C 

zeta  ("zay-ta  ) 

A  way  of  capturing  the  covariation  between  q  construct  errors 

T 

tau  (rhyme  with  "now") 

The  intercept  terms  for  estimating  a  measured  variable 

K 

kappa 

The  intercept  terms  for  estimating  a  latent  construct 

x2 

chi  (k )  squared 

The  likelihood  ratio 

APPENDIX  C 


DETAIL  ON  SELECTED  GOF  INDICES 


The  chapter  describes  how  researchers  developed  many 
different  fit  indices  that  represent  the  GOF  of  a  SEM 
model  in  different  ways.  Here,  a  bit  more  detail  is  pro¬ 
vided  about  some  of  the  key  indices  in  an  effort  to  provide 
a  better  understanding  of  just  what  information  is  con¬ 
tained  in  each. 

GOODNESS-OF-FIT  INDEX  (GFI) 

If  we  think  of  Fk  as  the  minimum  fit  function  after  a  SEM 
model  has  been  estimated  using  k  degrees  of  freedom 
(S  -  Efc),  and  we  think  of  F0  as  the  fit  function  that  would 
result  if  all  parameters  were  zero  (everything  is  unrelated 
to  each  other;  no  theoretical  relationships),  then  we  can 
define  the  GFI  simply  as: 

Fk 

GFI  =  1 - - 

Fo 

A  model  that  fits  well  produces  a  ratio  of  Fk/F0 
that  is  quite  small.  Conversely,  a  model  that  do  s  ot  fit 
well  produces  FiJF0  that  is  relatively  large  because  Fk 
would  not  differ  much  from  F0.  This  ratio  works  some¬ 
thing  like  the  ratio  of  SSE/SST.  In  the  extreme,  if  a 
model  failed  to  explain  any  true  o  ariance  between 
measured  variables,  FJFq  would  b  1,  meaning  the  GFI 
would  be  0. 


COMPARATIVE  FIT  INDEX  (CFI) 

The  general  computational  form  of  the  CFI  is: 

CFI  =  1  - 

~  dfN) 

Here,  the  subscript  k  represents  v  lues  associated  with 
the  researcher’s  specified  mod  1  or  theory,  that  is,  the 
resulting  fit  with  k  degre  s  of  freedom.  The  subscript  N 
denotes  values  associa  d  with  the  statistical  null  model. 
Additionally,  the  equat  on  is  normed  to  values  between  0 
and  1 — with  higher  values  indicating  better  fit — by  sub¬ 
stituting  an  app  opriate  value  (i.e.,  0)  if  a  %2  value  is  less 
than  the  cor  e  ponding  degrees  of  freedom. 

TUCKER-LEWIS  INDEX  (TLI) 

The  equation  for  the  TLI  is  provided  here  for  comparison 
purposes: 

Xn  \  f  Xk 
dfN)  \dfk 

[(f)-] 

Once  again,  N  and  k  refer  to  the  null  and  specified 
models,  respectively.  The  TLI  is  not  normed  and  thus  its 
values  can  fell  below  0  or  above  1 .  It  produces  values  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  CFI  in  most  situations. 


ROOT  MEAN  SQUARED  ERROR  OF 
APPROXIMATE  (RMSEA) 

Computation  of  RMSEA  is  rather  straightforward  and 
provided  h  re  to  demonstrate  how  statistics  try  to  correct 
for  the  problems  of  using  the  %2  statistic  alone. 

RMSEA  =  /C*2  ~  dfkl 

V  (N  —  1) 

Note  that  the  4f  are  subtracted  from  the  numerator  in  an 
effort  to  capture  model  complexity.  The  sample  size  is 
used  in  the  denominator  to  take  it  into  account  To  avoid 
negative  RMSEA  values,  the  numerator  is  set  to  0  if  dfk 
exceeds  %2- 


PARSIMONY  RATIO  (PR) 


The  parsimony  ratio  (PR)  forms  the  basis  for  parsimony 
GOF  measures  [31]: 


As  can  be  seen  by  the  formula,  it  is  the  ratio  of  degrees  of 
freedom  used  by  a  model  to  the  total  degrees  of  freedom 
available.  Thus,  other  indices  are  adjusted  by  PR  to  form 
parsimony  fit  indices.  Although  parsimony  fit  indices  can 
be  useful,  they  tend  to  strongly  fevor  the  more  parsimo¬ 
nious  measures.  These  measures  have  existed  for  quite 
some  time  but  are  still  not  widely  applied. 
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Confirmatory  Factor 
Analysis 

LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

Upon  completing  this  chapter,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

■  Distinguish  between  exploratory  factor  analysis  and  confirmatory  factor  analysis  (CFA). 

■  Assess  the  construct  validity  of  a  measurement  model. 

■  Know  how  to  represent  a  measurement  model  using  path  diagram. 

■  Understand  the  basic  principles  of  statistical  iden  ification  and  know  some  of  the  primary  causes 
of  CFA  identification  problems. 

■  Understand  the  concept  of  model  fit  as  it  app  ies  to  measurement  models  and  be  able  to  assess 
the  fit  of  a  confirmatory  factor  analysis  model. 


CHAPTER  PREVIEW 

This  chapter  assumes  a  familiarity  with  the  basics  of  structural  equation  modeling,  particularly 
the  two  basic  parts  to  a  conventional  structural  equation  model.  This  chapter  addresses  the  first 
part  by  demonstrating  how  confirmatory  processes  can  test  a  proposed  measurement  theory.  The 
measurement  the  r  can  be  represented  with  a  model  that  shows  how  measured  variables  come 
together  to  repres  nt  constructs.  Confirmatory  factor  analysis  (CFA)  enables  us  to  test  how 
well  the  mea  ur  d  variables  represent  the  constructs.  The  key  advantage  is  that  the  researcher  can 
analytically  est  a  conceptually  grounded  theory  explaining  how  different  measured  items  repre¬ 
sent  important  psychological,  sociological,  or  business  measures.  When  CFA  results  are  com¬ 
bined  with  construct  validity  tests,  researchers  can  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  quality  of 
h  ir  measures. 

The  importance  of  assessing  the  quality  of  measures  in  a  behavioral  model  cannot  be  over¬ 
stated.  No  valid  conclusions  exist  without  valid  measurement.  The  procedures  described  in  this 
chapter  demonstrate  how  the  validity  of  a  measurement  model  can  be  tested  using  CFA  and  SEM. 

KEY  TERMS 

Before  beginning  this  chapter,  review  the  key  terms  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  concepts 
and  terminology  used.  Throughout  the  chapter  the  key  terms  appear  in  boldface.  Other  points  of 
emphasis  in  the  chapter  and  key  term  cross-references  are  italicized. 
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Average  variance  extracted  (AVE)  A  summary  measure  of  convergence  among  a  set  of  items 
representing  a  latent  construct.  It  is  the  average  percentage  of  variation  explained  ( variance 
extracted )  among  the  items  of  a  construct. 

Between-construct  error  covariance  Covariance  between  two  error  terms  of  measured  vari¬ 
ables  indicating  different  constructs. 

Communality  See  variance  extracted. 

Congeneric  measurement  model  Measurement  model  consisting  of  several  unidimensional 
constructs  with  all  cross-loadings  and  between-  and  within-construct  error  covariances  appro¬ 
priately  fixed  at  zero. 

Constraints  Fixing  a  potential  relationship  in  a  SEM  model  to  some  specified  v  lue  (even  if 
fixed  to  zero)  rather  than  allowing  the  value  to  be  estimated  (free). 

Construct  reliability  (CR)  Measure  of  reliability  and  internal  consistency  of  the  measured  vari¬ 
ables  representing  a  latent  construct.  Must  be  established  before  construe  va  idity  can  be  assessed. 

Construct  validity  Extent  to  which  a  set  of  measured  variables  actua  ly  epresents  the  theoretical 
latent  construct  those  variables  are  designed  to  measure. 

Convergent  validity  Extent  to  which  indicators  of  a  specific  co  struct  converge  or  share  a  high 
proportion  of  variance  in  common. 

Discriminant  validity  Extent  to  which  a  construct  is  truly  distinct  from  other  constructs  both  in 
terms  of  how  much  it  correlates  with  other  constructs  nd  how  distinctly  measured  variables  rep¬ 
resent  only  this  single  construct. 

Face  validity  Extent  to  which  the  content  of  the  items  is  consistent  with  the  construct  definition, 
based  solely  on  the  researcher’s  judgment. 

Formative  measurement  theory  Theory  b  sed  on  the  assumptions  that  (1)  the  measured  variables 
cause  the  construct  and  (2)  the  error  in  m  asurement  is  an  inability  to  fully  explain  the  construct 
The  construct  is  not  latent  in  this  case.  S  e  also  reflective  measurement  theory. 

Heywood  case  Factor  solution  that  produces  an  error  variance  estimate  of  less  than  zero  (a  nega¬ 
tive  error  variance).  SEM  prog  ams  will  usually  generate  an  improper  solution  when  a  Heywood 
case(s)  is  present. 

Identification  Whether  enough  information  exists  to  identify  a  solution  for  a  set  of  structural 
equations.  An  identi  ication  problem  leads  to  an  inability  of  the  proposed  model  to  generate 
unique  estimates  and  can  prevent  the  SEM  program  from  producing  results.  The  three  possible 
conditions  of  ide  tification  are  overidentified,  just-identified,  and  underidentified. 

Just-identified  SEM  model  containing  just  enough  degrees  of  freedom  to  estimate  all  free 
paramet  rs.  Just-identified  models  have  perfect  fit  by  definition,  meaning  that  a  fit  assessment  is 
not  me  ningful. 

Mea  urement  model  Specification  of  the  measurement  theory  that  shows  how  constructs  are 
operationalized  by  sets  of  measured  variables.  The  specification  is  similar  to  an  EFA  by  factor 
analysis,  but  differs  in  that  the  number  of  factors  and  the  items  loading  on  each  factor  must  be 
known  and  specified  before  the  analysis  can  be  conducted. 

Measurement  theory  Series  of  relationships  that  suggest  how  measured  variables  represent  a 
construct  not  measured  directly  (latent).  A  measurement  theory  can  be  represented  by  a  series  of 
regression-like  equations  mathematically  relating  a  factor  (construct)  to  the  measured  variables. 

Modification  index  Amount  the  overall  model  %2  value  would  be  reduced  by  freeing  any  single 
particular  path  that  is  not  currently  estimated. 

Nomological  validity  Test  of  validity  that  examines  whether  the  correlations  between  the  constructs 
in  the  measurement  theory  make  sense.  The  construct  correlations  can  be  useful  in  this  assessment 

Operationalization  Manner  in  which  a  construct  can  be  represented.  With  CFA,  a  set  of  measured 
variables  is  used  to  represent  a  construct 

Order  condition  Requirement  that  the  degrees  of  freedom  for  a  model  be  greater  than  zero;  that 
is,  the  number  of  unique  covariance  and  variance  terms  less  the  number  of  free  parameter  estimates 
must  be  positive. 
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Overidentified  model  Model  that  has  more  unique  covariance  and  variance  terms  than  parameters 
to  be  estimated.  It  has  positive  degrees  of  freedom.  This  is  the  preferred  type  of  identification  for  a 
SEM  model. 

Parameter  Numerical  representation  of  some  characteristic  of  a  population.  In  SEM,  relation¬ 
ships  are  the  characteristic  of  interest  for  which  the  modeling  procedures  will  generate  estimates. 
Parameters  are  numerical  characteristics  of  the  SEM  relationships,  comparable  to  regression 
coefficients  in  multiple  regression. 

Rank  condition  Requirement  that  each  individual  parameter  estimated  be  uniquely,  alge¬ 
braically  defined.  If  you  think  of  a  set  of  equations  that  could  define  any  dependent  variable,  the 
rank  condition  is  violated  if  any  two  equations  are  mathematical  duplicates. 

Reflective  measurement  theory  Theory  based  on  the  assumptions  that  (1)  latent  c  nstructs 
cause  the  measured  variables  and  (2)  the  measurement  error  results  in  an  inability  to  ful  y  explain 
these  measures.  It  is  the  typical  representation  for  a  latent  construct.  See  also  for  a  ive  measure¬ 
ment  theory. 

Residuals  Individual  differences  between  observed  covariance  terms  and  th  estimated  covari¬ 
ance  terms. 

Specification  search  Empirical  trial -and-error  approach  that  may  1  ad  to  sequential  changes  in 

the  model  based  on  key  model  diagnostics. 

Squared  multiple  correlations  Values  representing  the  exten  to  which  a  measured  variable’s 
variance  is  explained  by  a  latent  factor.  It  is  similar  to  the  id  a  o  communality  from  EFA. 

Standardized  residuals  Residuals  divided  by  the  standard  rror  of  the  residual.  Used  as  a  diag¬ 
nostic  measure  of  model  fit. 

Tau-equivaience  Assumption  that  a  measurement  odel  is  congeneric  and  that  all  factor  loadings 
are  equal. 

Three-indicator  rule  Assumes  a  congeneric  measurement  model  in  which  all  constructs  have  at 
least  three  indicators;  therefore  the  model  is  identified 

Underidentified  model  Model  with  mo  e  parameters  to  be  estimated  than  there  are  item  variance 
and  covariances.  The  term  unidentified  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  underidentified. 

Unidentified  model  See  underidentified  model. 

Unidimensional  measures  Set  of  measured  variables  (indicators)  with  only  one  underlying 
latent  construct  That  is,  the  indicator  variables  load  on  only  one  construct. 

Variance  extracted  Tota  amount  of  variance  a  measured  variable  has  in  common  with  the  con¬ 
structs  upon  which  it  loads.  Good  measurement  practice  suggests  that  each  measured  variable 
should  load  on  only  one  construct  Thus,  it  can  be  thought  of  as  the  variance  explained  in  a  meas¬ 
ured  variable  by  h  construct.  Also  referred  to  as  a  communality. 

Within-const  uct  error  covariance  Covariance  between  two  error  terms  of  measured  variables 
that  are  indi  ators  of  the  same  construct. 


WHAT  IS  CONFIRMATORY  FACTOR  ANALYSIS? 

T  is  chapter  begins  by  providing  a  description  of  confirmatory  factor  analysis  (CFA).  CFA  is  a  way 
of  testing  how  well  measured  variables  represent  a  smaller  number  of  constructs.  The  chapter  illus¬ 
trates  this  process  by  showing  how  CFA  is  similar  to  other  multivariate  techniques.  Then,  a  simple 
example  is  provided.  A  few  key  aspects  of  CFA  are  discussed  prior  to  describing  the  CFA  stages  in 
more  detail  and  demonstrating  CFA  with  an  extended  illustration. 

CFA  and  Exploratory  Factor  Analysis 

Recall  the  procedures  for  conducting  exploratory  factor  analysis  (EFA).  EFA  explores  the  data 
and  provides  the  researcher  with  information  about  how  many  factors  are  needed  to  best  represent 
the  data.  With  EFA,  all  measured  variables  are  related  to  every  factor  by  a  factor  loading  estimate. 
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Simple  structure  results  when  each  measured  variable  loads  highly  on  only  one  factor  and  has  smaller 
loadings  on  other  factors  (i.e.,  loadings  <  .4). 

The  distinctive  feature  of  EFA  is  that  the  factors  are  derived  from  statistical  results,  not  from 
theory.  This  means  that  the  researcher  runs  the  software  and  lets  the  underlying  pattern  of  the  data 
determine  the  factor  structure.  Thus,  EFA  is  conducted  without  knowing  how  many  factors  really 
exist  (if  any)  or  which  variables  belong  with  which  constructs.  When  EFA  is  applied,  the  researcher 
uses  established  guidelines  to  determine  which  variables  load  on  a  particular  factor  and  how  many 
factors  are  appropriate.  The  factors  that  emerge  can  only  be  named  after  the  factor  analysis  is  per¬ 
formed.  In  this  respect,  CEA  and  EFA  are  not  the  same.  Note  that  in  this  chapter  the  terms  factor  and 
construct  are  used  interchangeably. 

CFA  is  similar  to  EFA  in  some  respects,  but  philosophically  it  is  quite  differ  nt  With  CFA,  the 
researcher  must  specify  both  the  number  of  factors  that  exist  for  a  set  of  variables  and  which  factor  each 
variable  will  load  on  before  results  can  be  computed.  Thus,  the  statistical  tech  iq  e  does  not  assign  vari¬ 
ables  to  factors.  Instead,  the  researcher  makes  this  assignment  based  on  t  e  eoty  being  tested  before 
any  results  can  be  obtained.  Moreover,  a  variable  is  assigned  to  only  a  ingle  factor  (construct),  and 
cross-loadings  (loading  on  more  than  a  single  factor)  are  not  assigned  CFA  is  applied  to  test  the  extent 
to  which  a  researcher’s  a-priori,  theoretical  pattern  of  factor  lo  ding  on  prespecified  constructs  (vari¬ 
ables  loading  on  specific  constructs)  represents  the  actual  data  Thus,  instead  of  allowing  the  statistical 
method  to  determine  the  number  of  factors  and  loadings  a  i  EFA,  CFA  statistics  tell  us  how  well  our 
theoretical  specification  of  the  factors  matches  reality  (the  actual  data).  In  a  sense,  CFA  is  a  tool  that 
enables  us  to  either  “confirm”  or  “reject”  our  preconceived  theory. 

CFA  is  used  to  provide  a  confirmatory  est  of  our  measurement  theory.  A  measurement 
theory  specifies  how  measured  variables  logica  ly  and  systematically  represent  constructs  involved 
in  a  theoretical  model,  hi  other  words,  measurement  theory  specifies  a  series  of  relationships  that 
suggest  how  measured  variables  represen  a  latent  construct  that  is  not  measured  directly.  The  meas¬ 
urement  theory  may  then  be  combined  with  a  structural  theory  to  fully  specify  a  SEM  model. 

Measurement  theory  require  that  a  construct  first  be  defined.  Therefore,  unlike  EFA,  with  CFA  a 
researcher  uses  measurement  th  oiy  to  specify  a  priori  the  number  of  factors,  as  well  as  which  variables 
load  on  those  factors.  This  specification  is  often  referred  to  as  the  way  the  conceptual  constructs  in  a 
measurement  model  ar  operationalized.  CFA  cannot  be  conducted  properly  without  a  measurement 
theory.  In  EFA,  theory  is  not  needed  to  derive  factors,  nor  is  the  ability  to  define  constructs  ahead  of  time. 

A  Simple  Example  of  CFA  and  SEM 

We  aren  w  going  to  illustrate  a  simple  CFA  utilizing  two  constructs.  We  will  explain  how  the  meas¬ 
urement  theory  is  represented  in  a  path  diagram. 

Consider  a  situation  where  a  researcher  is  interested  in  studying  factors  that  impact  employee 
job  satisfaction.  After  reviewing  the  relevant  theory,  the  researcher  concludes  that  two  factors  have 
the  largest  impact — Supervisor  Support  and  Work  Environment  The  measured  variables  for  both 
factors  are  evaluated  using  a  7-point,  agree-disagree  Likert  scale. 

The  construct  Supervisor  Support  can  be  defined  as  what  workers  think  about  the  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities  of  their  immediate  supervisor.  It  can  be  represented  by  the  following  four  items: 

•  My  supervisor  recognizes  my  potential. 

•  My  supervisor  helps  me  resolve  problems  at  work. 

•  My  supervisor  understands  the  challenges  of  balancing  work  and  home  demands. 

•  My  supervisor  supports  me  when  I  have  a  problem. 
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The  construct  Work  Environment  can  be  defined  as  the  aspects  of  the  environment  where 
people  work  that  impact  their  productivity.  It  can  be  represented  by  the  following  four  measured 
variables: 

•  Supervisors  and  workers  have  similar  values  and  ideas  about  what  this  organization  should  be 
doing. 

•  My  organization  provides  the  equipment  needed  to  perform  my  job  well. 

•  The  temperature  of  my  office  and  other  working  areas  is  comfortable. 

•  The  physical  arrangement  of  work  areas  at  my  organization  helps  me  to  manage  my  time  on 
the  job  well. 

A  Visual  Diagram 

Measurement  theories  often  are  represented  using  visual  diagrams  called  path  d  agrams.  The 
path  diagram  shows  the  linkages  between  specific  measured  variables  and  th  ir  associated  con¬ 
structs,  along  with  the  relationships  among  constructs.  “Paths”  from  th  1  tent  construct  to  the 
measured  items  (loadings)  are  based  on  the  measurement  theory.  When  FA  is  applied,  only  the 
loadings  theoretically  linking  a  measured  item  to  its  corresponding  lat  nt  factor  are  calculated. 
All  others  are  assumed  to  be  equal  to  zero.  This  highlights  a  key  difference  between  EFA  versus 
CFA  in  that  EFA  produces  a  loading  for  every  variable  on  every  f  ctor,  but  with  CFA  there  are  no 
cross-loadings. 

In  CFA,  we  must  specify  five  elements:  the  latent  cons  ructs,  the  measured  variables,  the  item 
loadings  on  specific  constructs,  the  relationships  amo  g  constructs,  and  the  error  terms  for  each 
indicator.  First,  latent  constructs  are  drawn  as  ellipses  a  d  the  measured  variables  are  represented  by 
rectangles.  Because  there  are  only  correlationa  relationships  (depicted  by  two-headed  curved 
arrows)  among  constructs  in  a  CFA,  all  constr  cts  are  considered  exogenous.  This  also  means  that 
indicator  variables  are  denoted  by  X  (e.g  X  ,  X2, . . .  ).  The  relationships  between  the  latent  con¬ 
structs  and  the  respective  measured  va  ia  les  (called  factor  loadings,  as  in  EFA)  are  represented  by 
arrows  from  the  construct  to  the  measured  variable.  Finally,  each  measured  indicator  variable  has  an 
error  term  (shown  as  an  e  in  ou  diagram),  which  is  the  extent  to  which  the  latent  factor  does  not 
explain  the  measured  variable. 

Figure  1  provides  a  complete  specification  of  the  CFA  model.  The  two  latent  constructs  are 
Supervisor  Support  and  Work  Environment  The  X,  Xx  represent  the  measured  indicator  variables  and 
the  Lxi-Lxs  are  the  relationships  between  the  latent  constructs  and  the  respective  measured  items  (i.e., 
factor  loadings).  A  you  can  see,  the  four  items  measuring  Supervisor  Support  are  linked  to  that  latent 
construct  as  ar  the  other  four  items  to  the  Work  Environment  construct  The  curved  arrow  between 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  1 


Construct  Validity 

•  Standardized  loading  estimates  should  be  .5  or  higher,  and  ideally  .7  or  higher 

•  AVE  should  be  .5  or  greater  to  suggest  adequate  convergent  validity 

•  AVE  estimates  for  two  factors  also  should  be  greater  than  the  square  of  the  correlation  between 
the  two  factors  to  provide  evidence  of  discriminant  validity 

•  Construct  reliability  should  be  .7  or  higher  to  indicate  adequate  convergence  or  internal 
consistency 


the  two  constructs  denotes  a  correlational  relationship  between  them.  Finally,  represent  the  errors 
associated  with  each  measured  item. 

All  SEM  software  uses  a  somewhat  unique  notation  to  den  te  the  various  elements  of  a 
SEM  model.  Some  programs  (such  as  LISREL)  rely  on  a  very  ormal  notation  based  on  matrix 
notation,  each  represented  by  Greek  characters  (e.g.,  lambda,  beta,  and  gamma).  In  this  chapter, 
we  have  developed  a  simplified  notation  compatible  with  all  notations.  The  Web  sites 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com  a  so  have  an  overview  of  this  notation,  as 
well  as  a  pronunciation  guide  for  Greek  characte  s  of  en  used  as  SEM  notations.  It  also  includes 
visual  diagrams  with  the  appropriate  notation  indicated. 


SEM  STAGES  FOR  TESTING  MEASUREMENT  THEORY 
VALIDATION  WITH  CFA 

A  measurement  theory  is  used  to  specify  how  sets  of  measured  items  represent  a  set  of  con¬ 
structs.  The  key  relationships  link  constructs  to  variables  (factor  loading  estimates)  and  con¬ 
structs  to  each  other  (construct  correlations).  With  estimates  of  these  relationships,  the 
researcher  can  make  a  empirical  examination  of  the  proposed  measurement  theory.  A  six-stage 
SEM  process  is  assumed  in  this  chapter.  Stages  1-4  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  here 
because  they  in  ol  e  examining  measurement  theory.  Stages  5  and  6,  which  address  the  struc¬ 
tural  theory  1  nk  ng  constructs  theoretically  to  each  other,  will  receive  less  focus  in  this  chapter. 


STAGE  1:  DEFINING  INDIVIDUAL  CONSTRUCTS 

The  process  begins  by  listing  the  constructs  that  will  comprise  the  measurement  model.  If  the 
esearcher  has  experience  with  measuring  one  of  these  constructs,  then  perhaps  some  scale  that 
was  previously  used  can  be  applied  again.  If  not,  numerous  compilations  of  validated  scales  are 
available  for  a  wide  range  of  constructs  [6,  28].  When  a  previously  applied  scale  is  not  available, 
the  researcher  may  have  to  develop  a  new  scale.  The  process  of  designing  a  new  construct  meas¬ 
ure  involves  a  number  of  steps  through  which  the  researcher  translates  the  theoretical  definition 
of  the  construct  into  a  set  of  specific  measured  variables.  As  such,  it  is  essential  that  the 
researcher  consider  not  only  the  operational  requirements  (e.g.,  number  of  items,  dimensionality) 
but  also  establish  the  construct  validity  of  the  newly  designed  scale.  Although  designing  a  new 
construct  measure  may  provide  a  greater  degree  of  specificity,  the  researcher  must  also  consider 
the  amount  of  time  and  effort  required  in  the  scale  development  and  validation  process  [23]. 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  2 


Defining  Individual  Constructs 

•  All  constructs  must  display  adequate  construct  validity,  whether  they  are  new  scales  or  scales 
taken  from  previous  research;  even  previously  established  scales  should  be  carefully  checked  for 
content  validity 

•  Content  validity  should  be  of  primary  importance  and  judged  both  qualitatively  (e.g.,  experts  opinion) 
and  empirically  (e.g.,  unidimensionality  and  convergent  validity). 

•  A  pretest  should  be  used  to  purify  measures  prior  to  confirmatory  testing 


STAGE  2:  DEVELOPING  THE  OVERALL  MEASUREMENT  MODEL 

In  this  step,  the  researcher  must  carefully  consider  how  all  of  the  individua  constructs  will  come 
together  to  form  an  overall  measurement  model.  Several  key  issues  should  be  highlighted  at  this  point. 

Unidimensionality 

Unidimensional  measures  mean  that  a  set  of  measured  variables  (indicators)  can  be  explained  by 
only  one  underlying  construct.  Unidimensionality  becom  s  critically  important  when  more  than 
two  constructs  are  involved.  In  such  a  situation,  each  me  sured  variable  is  hypothesized  to  relate  to 
only  a  single  construct.  All  cross-loadings  are  hypothe  ized  to  be  zero  when  unidimensional  con¬ 
structs  exist 

Figure  1  hypothesizes  two  unidimensional  constructs,  because  no  measured  item  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  more  than  one  construct  (has  more  t  an  one  arrow  from  a  latent  construct  to  it).  In  other 
words,  all  cross-loadings  are  fixed  at  zero 

One  type  of  relationship  among  ar  bles  that  impacts  unidimensionality  is  when  researchers 
allow  a  single  measured  variable  to  be  caused  by  more  than  one  construct.  This  situation  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  path  model  by  arrows  from  a  single  construct  pointing  toward  indicator  variables  asso¬ 
ciated  with  separate  constructs.  Remember  that  the  researcher  is  seeking  a  model  that  produces  a 
good  fit.  When  one  frees  anoth  r  path  in  a  model  to  be  estimated,  the  value  of  the  estimated  path  can 
only  make  the  model  m  re  accurate.  That  is,  the  difference  between  the  estimated  and  observed 
covariance  matrices  (£*  —  S)  is  reduced  unless  the  two  variables  are  completely  uncorrelated. 
Therefore,  the  %2  s  istic  will  almost  always  be  reduced  by  freeing  additional  paths. 

Figure  2  i  similar  to  the  original  model  with  the  exception  that  several  additional  relation¬ 
ships  are  hypothesized.  In  contrast  to  the  original  measurement  model,  this  one  is  not  hypothesized 
to  be  unidimensional.  Additional  relationships  are  hypothesized  between  X3,  a  measured  variable, 
and  the  atent  construct  Work  Environment  and  between  X5  and  the  latent  construct  Supervisor 
Supp  rt.  These  relationships  are  represented  by  I«3,we  and  T x5,sup>  respectively.  This  means  that 
Supervisor  Support  indicator  variable  X3  and  Work  Environment  indicator  variable  X5  are  each 
ypothesized  as  loading  on  both  of  the  latent  constructs. 

As  a  rule,  even  if  the  addition  of  these  paths  leads  to  a  significantly  better  fit,  the  researcher 
should  not  flee  (hypothesize)  cross-loadings.  Why?  Because  the  existence  of  significant  cross-loadings 
is  evidence  of  a  lack  of  construct  validity.  When  a  significant  cross-loading  is  found  to  exist,  any  poten¬ 
tial  improvement  in  fit  is  artificial  in  the  sense  that  it  is  obtained  with  the  admission  of  a  corresponding 
lack  of  construct  validity. 

Another  form  of  relationships  between  variables  is  the  covariance  among  error  terms  of  two 
measured  variables.  Two  types  of  covariance  between  error  terms  include  covariance  among  error 
terms  of  items  indicating  the  same  construct,  referred  to  as  within-construct  error  covariance. 
The  second  type  is  covariance  between  two  error  terms  of  items  indicating  different  constructs, 
referred  to  as  between-constract  error  covariance. 
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Figure  2  also  shows  covariance  (correlation)  among  some  of  the  error  terms.  For  example, 
the  diagram  shows  covariance  between  the  error  terms  of  measured  variables  X,  and  X2  (i.e.,  within- 
construct  error  covariance).  It  also  indicates  covarianc  between  two  error  terms  of  indicator  variables 
loading  on  different  constructs — eX4  and  exi  ■  Here  he  covariance  between  eX4  and  exi  is  an  example 
of  between-construct  error  covariance  between  measured  indicator  variables. 

You  also  should  not  run  CFA  models  that  include  covariances  between  error  terms  or  cross- 
loadings.  Allowing  these  paths  to  be  estimated  (fleeing  them)  will  reduce  the  x2>  but  at  the  same 
time  seriously  question  the  construct  validity  of  the  construct.  Although  more  focus  is  typically  on 
the  issues  raised  with  between-cons  ruct  correlations  and  their  impact  on  the  structural  model, 
within-construct  error  covarian  e  terms  also  are  threats  to  construct  validity  [15].  Significant 
between-construct  error  covarian  es  suggest  that  the  two  items  associated  with  these  error  terms  are 
more  highly  related  to  each  other  than  the  original  measurement  model  predicts.  Evidence  that  a 
significant  cross-loading  exists  also  shows  a  lack  of  discriminant  validity.  So  again,  although  these 
paths  can  be  freed  (covariance  permitted)  and  improve  the  model  fit,  doing  so  violates  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  good  meas  rement. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  you  not  flee  either  type  of  path  in  most  CFA  applications. 
Relatively  rare  and  specific  situations  exist  where  researchers  may  flee  these  paths  as  a  way  of 
explainin  ome  specific  measurement  issue  not  represented  by  standard  factor  loadings.  For  more 
infor  ation  on  this  topic,  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  sources  [3]. 

Congeneric  Measurement  Model 

SEM  terminology  often  states  that  a  measurement  model  is  constrained  by  the  model  hypotheses. 
The  constraints  refer  specifically  to  the  set  of  fixed  parameter  estimates.  One  type  of  common 
constraint  is  a  measurement  model  hypothesized  to  consist  of  several  unidimensional  constructs 
with  all  cross-loadings  constrained  to  zero.  In  addition,  when  a  measurement  model  also  hypothe¬ 
sizes  no  covariance  between  or  within  construct  error  variances,  meaning  they  are  all  fixed  at  zero, 
the  measurement  model  is  said  to  be  congeneric.  Congeneric  measurement  models  are  considered 
to  be  sufficiently  constrained  to  represent  good  measurement  properties  [1 1].  A  congeneric  meas¬ 
urement  model  that  meets  these  requirements  is  hypothesized  to  have  construct  validity  and  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  good  measurement  practice. 

Items  per  Construct 

Researchers  are  faced  with  somewhat  of  a  dilemma  in  deciding  how  many  indicators  are  needed  per 
construct.  On  the  one  hand,  researchers  prefer  many  indicators  in  an  attempt  to  fully  represent  a 
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construct  and  maximize  reliability.  On  the  other  hand,  parsimony  encourages  researchers  to  use  the 
smallest  number  of  indicators  to  adequately  represent  a  construct. 

More  items  (measured  variables  or  indicators)  are  not  necessarily  better.  Even  though  more 
items  do  produce  higher  reliability  estimates  and  generalizability  [4],  more  items  also  require  larger 
sample  sizes  and  can  make  it  difficult  to  produce  truly  unidimensional  factors.  As  researchers 
increase  the  number  of  scale  items  (indicators)  representing  a  single  construct  (factor),  they  may 
include  a  subset  of  items  that  inadvertently  focuses  on  some  specific  aspect  of  a  problem  and  create 
a  subfactor.  This  problem  becomes  particularly  prevalent  when  the  content  of  the  items  has  not  been 
carefully  screened  ahead  of  time. 

In  practice,  you  can  find  SEM  conducted  with  only  a  single  item  representing  some  lac  o  s. 
However,  good  practice  dictates  a  minimum  of  three  items  per  factor,  preferably  four,  not  only  to 
provide  minimum  coverage  of  the  construct’s  theoretical  domain,  but  also  to  provide  adeq  ate  iden¬ 
tification  for  the  construct  as  discussed  next  Assessing  construct  validity  of  single  i  m  measures  is 
problematic.  When  single  items  are  included,  they  typically  do  not  represent  lat  nt  onstructs. 

ITEMS  PER  CONSTRUCT  AND  IDENTIFICATION  A  brief  introduction  to  the  concept  of  statistical 
identification  is  provided  here  to  clarity  why  at  least  three  or  four  items  per  construct  are  recommended. 
We  discuss  the  issue  of  identification  within  an  overall  SEM  model  in  more  detail  later.  In  general, 
identification  deals  with  whether  enough  information  exists  to  iden  i  y  a  solution  to  a  set  of  structural 
equations.  As  we  saw  earlier  in  our  example,  information  is  provided  by  the  sample  covariance  matrix. 
In  a  CFA  or  SEM  model,  one  parameter  can  be  estimated  for  each  unique  variance  and  covariance  in  the 
observed  covariance  matrix.  Thus,  the  covariance  matrix  p  vides  the  degrees  of  freedom  used  to  esti¬ 
mate  parameters  just  as  the  number  of  respondents  pr  vided  degrees  of  freedom  in  regression. 

If  there  are  p  measured  items,  then  we  can  calculate  the  number  of  unique  variances/covariances 
as  1/2| p(p  +  1)].  For  example,  if  there  are  six  terns,  then  there  are  15  unique  variances/covariances 
(15  =  %(5  X  6)).  One  degree  of  freedom  is  then  lost  or  used  for  each  parameter  estimated.  As  discussed 
in  the  following  section,  this  indicates  the  level  of  identification. 

Models  and  even  constructs  can  be  characterized  by  their  degree  of  identification,  which  is 
defined  by  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  a  model  after  all  the  parameters  to  be  estimated  are  specified. 
We  will  discuss  the  three  levels  f  identification  in  terms  of  construct  identification  at  this  time  and 
then  discuss  overall  model  id  ntification  at  a  later  point. 

Underidentified  An  undcridcntified  model  (also  termed  unidentified)  has  more  parameters 
to  be  estimated  than  unique  indicator  variable  variances  and  covariances  in  the  observed  variance/ 
covariance  matrix  or  instance,  the  measurement  model  for  a  single  construct  with  only  two  measured 
items  as  shown  in  Figure  3  is  underidentified.  The  covariance  matrix  would  be  2  by  2,  consisting  of 
one  unique  covariance  and  the  variances  of  the  two  variables.  Thus,  there  are  three  unique  values.  A 
measur  ment  model  of  this  construct  would  require,  however,  that  two  factor  loadings  (L^  and  L^)  and 
two  r  r  variances  (gj  and  e2)  be  estimated.  Thus,  a  unique  solution  cannot  be  found. 

Just-Identified.  Using  the  same  logic,  the  three-item  indicator  model  in  Figure  3  is  just- 
dentified.  This  means  that  there  are  just  enough  degrees  of  freedom  to  estimate  all  free  parame¬ 
ters.  All  of  the  information  is  used,  which  means  that  the  CFA  analysis  will  reproduce  the  sample 
covariance  matrix  identically.  Because  of  this,  just-identified  models  have  perfect  fit.  To  help 
understand  this,  you  can  use  the  equation  for  degrees  of  freedom  and  you  will  see  that  the  resulting 
degrees  of  freedom  for  a  three-item  factor  would  be  zero: 

[3(3+1  )/2]  —6  =  0 

In  SEM  terminology,  a  model  with  zero  degrees  of  freedom  is  referred  to  as  saturated.  The 
resulting  %2  goodness  of  fit  statistic  also  is  zero.  Just-identified  models  do  not  test  a  theory  because 
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FIGURE  3  Underidentified  and  Just-Identified  CFA  Models 


their  fit  is  determined  by  the  circumstan  e.  As  a  result,  they  are  not  of  interest  to  researchers  testing 
theories.  Figure  3  illustrates  the  log  c  of  both  underidentified  and  just-identified  single  construct 
models.  As  noted  in  the  figure,  th  number  of  unique  variances/covariances  is  either  exceeded 
by  the  number  of  estimated  parameters  (i.e.,  underidentified  model)  or  equal  to  the  number  of 
estimated  parameters  (i.e.,  just-identified  model). 

Overidentified  Overidentified  models  have  more  unique  covariance  and  variance  terms 
than  parameters  to  be  es  i  mated.  Thus,  for  any  given  measurement  model  a  solution  can  be  found 
with  positive  degrees  of  freedom  and  a  corresponding  chi-square  goodness-of-fit  value.  A  four- 
item,  unidimensio  al  measurement  model  produces  an  overidentified  construct  for  which  a  fit  value 
can  be  comput  d  [19].  Increasing  the  number  of  measured  items  only  strengthens  the  overidentified 
condition  hus,  the  objective  when  applying  CFA  and  SEM  is  to  have  an  overidentified  model  and 
const  ucts. 

Figure  4  illustrates  an  overidentification  situation.  It  shows  CFA  results  testing  a  unidi¬ 
mensional  Empowerment  construct  measured  using  the  following  four  items:  (1)  This  organization 
llows  me  to  do  things  I  find  personally  satisfying,  (2)  This  organization  provides  an  opportunity  for 
me  to  excel  in  my  job,  (3)  I  am  encouraged  to  make  suggestions  about  how  this  organization  can  be 
more  effective,  and  (4)  This  organization  encourages  people  to  solve  problems  by  themselves.  The 
items  (Xj— X4)  measure  how  much  employees  perceive  they  are  empowered  on  their  job. 

A  SEM  program  was  used  to  calculate  the  results.  The  sample  size  was  800  respondents.  By 
counting  the  number  of  items  in  the  covariance  matrix,  we  can  see  that  there  are  a  total  of  10  unique 
covariance  matrix  values  (10  =  'A(4  X  5)).  We  can  also  count  the  number  of  measurement  parameters 
that  are  free  to  be  estimated.  There  are  four  loading  estimates  (Lxl,  L^,  Lg,  Lx4)  and  four  error  vari¬ 
ances  (fii,  e2,  e3,  e4)  for  a  total  of  eight.  Thus,  the  resulting  model  has  two  degrees  of  freedom  (10  - 
8).  The  overidentified  model  produces  a%2=  14.9,  with  two  degrees  of  freedom. 

But  consider  what  would  happen  if  only  the  first  three  items  were  used  to  measure 
Empowerment.  There  would  be  only  six  items  in  the  covariance  matrix,  and  exactly  six  item  parame¬ 
ters  to  be  estimated  (three  loadings  and  three  error  variances).  The  model  would  be  just-identified. 
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FIGURE  4  Four-Item  Single  Construct  Model  Is  O  er  dentified 


Finally,  if  only  two  items — X1  and  X2 — were  used  (as  in  Figure  3),  four  parameter  estimates 
(two  loadings  and  two  error  variances)  would  be  needed  but  there  would  be  only  three  items  in  the 
covariance  matrix.  Therefore,  the  construct  would  be  underidentified. 

Note  that  even  though  a  unidimensional  two-item  construct  CFA  is  underidentified  on  its 
own,  if  it  is  integrated  into  a  CFA  model  with  other  constructs  the  overall  model  may  be  overidenti¬ 
fied.  The  same  identifica  n  ules  still  apply  to  the  overall  model  as  described  earlier.  However,  the 
extra  degrees  of  freedom  from  some  of  the  other  constructs  can  provide  the  necessary  degrees  of 
freedom  to  identify  the  overall  model. 

Does  this  ean  the  researcher  should  not  worry  about  the  identification  of  individual 
constructs,  only  the  overall  model?  The  answer  is  NO!  Even  though  the  overall  model  is  identified, 
this  does  no  mean  the  underlying  problems  with  two-item  and  single-item  measures  disappear  when 
we  integrate  them  into  a  larger  model.  Strictly  speaking,  unidimensionality  of  constructs  with  fewer 
than  fo  r  item  indicators  cannot  be  determined  separately  [1].  The  dimensionality  of  any  construct 
with  only  one  or  two  items  can  only  be  established  relative  to  other  constructs.  Constructs  measured 
w  th  one  or  two  items  also  increase  the  likelihood  of  problems  with  interpretational  confounding 
[10].  In  the  authors’  experience,  one-  and  two-item  measures  are  associated  with  a  higher  likelihood 
of  estimation  problems  encountered  in  later  stages  of  the  SEM  process,  including  problems  with  con¬ 
vergence  (identifying  an  appropriate  mathematical  solution). 

In  summary,  when  specifying  the  number  of  indicators  per  construct,  the  following  is 
recommended: 

•  Use  four  indicators  whenever  possible. 

•  Having  three  indicators  per  construct  is  acceptable,  particularly  when  other  constructs  have 
more  than  three. 

•  Constructs  with  fewer  than  three  indicators  should  be  avoided. 
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SINGLE-ITEM  CONSTRUCTS  The  exception  to  using  multiple  items  to  represent  a  construct  comes 
when  concepts  can  be  adequately  represented  with  a  single  item.  Some  concepts  are  very  simple 
and  lack  the  nuance  and  complexity  that  accompanies  the  majority  of  psychological  constructs. 
In  other  words,  if  there  is  little  argument  over  the  meaning  of  a  term  and  that  term  is  distinct  and 
very  easily  understood,  a  single  item  can  be  sufficient.  In  marketing,  some  behavioral  outcomes 
such  as  sales  can  be  captured  with  a  single  item.  Some  behaviors  are  directly  observable 
(purchase/no  purchase,  fail/succeed,  etc.).  Some  would  argue  that  the  concept  of  liking  (How  much 
do  you  like  this  store?)  is  a  very  simple  and  easily  understood  concept  that  does  not  require  multi¬ 
ple  items  (see  Berkovitz  and  Rossiter  [7]  for  a  perspective  on  single  item  measures).  And  in  rare 
instances,  only  the  summated  scale  values  are  available,  not  the  individual  scale  item  themselves. 
Although  single  items  can  adequately  represent  some  phenomena,  operationally,  they  can  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  validate.  When  in  doubt,  and  when  multiple  items  are  truly  available,  using  multiple  items  is 
the  safest  approach. 

Reflective  Versus  Formative  Constructs 

The  issue  of  causality  affects  measurement  theory.  Behavioral  researchers  typically  study  latent  fac¬ 
tors  thought  to  cause  measured  variables.  At  times,  howeve  the  causality  may  be  reversed.  The  con¬ 
trasting  direction  of  causality  leads  to  different  mea  rement  approaches — reflective  versus 
formative  measurement  models.  Until  now,  our  discus  ion  of  CFA  assumed  a  reflective  measurement 
theory.  A  reflective  measurement  theory  is  based  on  the  idea  that  latent  constructs  cause  the  meas¬ 
ured  variables  and  that  the  error  results  in  an  inability  to  fully  explain  these  measured  variables.  Thus, 
the  arrows  are  drawn  from  latent  constructs  t  measured  variables.  As  such,  reflective  measures  are 
consistent  with  classical  test  theory  [24] 

In  our  earlier  example  of  employee  job  satisfaction,  the  construct  Job  Search  is  believed  to 
cause  specific  measured  indicators  s  ch  as  how  often  you  search  for  another  job,  telling  friends 
about  looking  for  another  job,  and  y  ur  frequency  of  looking  at  job  listings  on  the  Web. 

In  contrast,  a  formative  measurement  theory  is  modeled  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
measured  variables  cause  the  construct.  The  error  in  formative  measurement  models,  therefore,  is  an 
inability  of  the  measured  variables  to  fully  explain  the  construct  A  key  assumption  is  that  formative 
constructs  are  not  considered  latent  Instead,  they  are  viewed  as  indices  where  each  indicator  is  a 
cause  of  the  constr  ct.  A  typical  example  would  be  a  social  class  index  [12],  Social  class  often  is 
viewed  as  a  composite  of  one’s  educational  level,  occupational  prestige,  and  income  (or  sometimes 
wealth).  Social  class  does  not  cause  these  indicators,  as  in  the  reflective  case.  Rather,  any  one  form¬ 
ative  indica  or  is  considered  a  partial  cause  of  the  index. 


RULES  OF  THUMB  3 


Developing  the  Overall  Measurement  Model 

•  In  standard  CFA  applications  testing  a  measurement  theory,  within-  and  between-construct  error 
covariance  terms  should  be  fixed  at  zero  and  not  estimated 

•  In  standard  CFA  applications  testing  a  measurement  theory,  all  measured  variables  should  be  free 
to  load  only  on  one  construct 

•  Latent  constructs  should  be  indicated  by  at  least  three  measured  variables,  preferably  four  or 
more;  in  other  words,  latent  factors  should  be  statistically  identified 

•  Formative  factors  are  not  latent  and  are  not  validated  as  are  conventional  reflective  factors.  As 
such,  they  present  greater  difficulties  with  statistical  identification 
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Formative  constructs  are  becoming  more  widely  used  today,  but  they  should  be  approached 
with  a  degree  of  caution.  Besides  issues  related  to  specification  in  a  SEM  model  (which  are  quite 
different  than  reflective  constructs),  formative  constructs  have  unique  qualities  in  terms  of  their  con¬ 
ceptual  and  practical  meaning.  For  example,  construct  validity  must  be  assessed  from  a  different 
perspective  when  using  formative  measures. 


STAGE  3:  DESIGNING  A  STUDY  TO  PRODUCE  EMPIRICAL  RESULTS 

The  third  stage  involves  designing  a  study  that  will  produce  confirmatory  results.  In  other  wo  ds, 
the  researcher’s  measurement  theory  will  be  tested.  Here,  all  the  standard  rules  and  proced  r  that 
produce  valid  descriptive  research  apply  [17].  If  all  goes  well  with  the  measurement  mode  (CFA), 
the  same  sample  will  be  used  to  test  the  structural  model  (SEM).  We  should  note  th  t  initial  data 
analysis  procedures  should  first  be  performed  to  identity  any  problems  in  the  data,  i  c  uding  issues 
such  as  data  input  errors.  After  conducting  these  preliminary  analyses,  the  researcher  must  make 
some  key  decisions  on  designing  the  CFA  model. 

Measurement  Scales  in  CFA 

CFA  models  typically  contain  reflective  indicators  measured  with  an  ordinal  or  better  measurement 
scale.  Indicators  with  ordinal  responses  of  at  least  four  response  categories  can  be  treated  as  inter¬ 
val,  or  at  least  as  if  the  variables  are  continuous.  All  the  ind  caters  for  a  construct  need  not  be  of  the 
same  scale  type,  nor  do  different  scale  values  have  to  be  ormalized  (mathematically  transformed  to 
a  common  scale  range)  prior  to  using  SEM.  Sometimes,  however,  combining  scales  with  different 
ranges  can  require  significantly  longer  computatio  al  time.  Normalization  can  make  interpreting 
coefficients  and  response  values  easier,  so  it  is  sometimes  done  prior  to  estimating  the  model.  Thus, 
there  are  few  restrictions  on  the  type  of  data  th  t  can  be  used  in  SEM  analyses,  making  typical  sur¬ 
vey  research  data  suitable  for  a  CFA  model  u  ing  SEM. 

To  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  u  ing  different  scales  when  applying  CFA,  let  us  consider  the 
job  satisfaction  example  introduced  earlier.  The  Job  Satisfaction  measure  consists  of  four  indicator 
variables.  Each  indicator  variab  e  could  be  measured  with  a  different  number  of  potential  scale 
values  (7  points,  10  points,  100  points,  etc.).  Although  the  researcher  could  transform  the  number 
of  scale  points  to  a  commo  s  ale  before  estimating  the  model  (e.g.,  all  7  points),  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so.  CFA  is  capable  of  analyzing  multiple  indicator  variables  using  a  different  number  of 
scale  points. 

SEM  and  S  mpling 

Many  tim  s  CFA  requires  the  use  of  multiple  samples.  Testing  measurement  theory  generally 
require  multiple  studies  and/or  samples.  An  initial  sample  can  be  examined  with  EFA  and  the 
resu  t  used  for  further  purification.  Then  an  additional  sample(s)  should  be  drawn  to  perform  the 
CFA.  Even  after  CFA  results  are  obtained,  however,  evidence  of  model  stability  and  generalizabil- 
ity  can  only  come  from  performing  the  analysis  on  additional  samples  and  contexts. 

Specifying  the  Model 

CFA,  not  EFA,  should  be  used  to  test  the  measurement  model.  As  noted  earlier,  a  critical  distinc¬ 
tion  between  CFA  and  EFA  is  the  ability  of  the  researcher  to  use  CFA  to  perform  an  exact  test  of 
the  measurement  theory  by  specifying  the  correspondence  between  indicators  and  constructs. 
EFA  provides  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  items  and  may  be  helpful  in  proposing  the  measure¬ 
ment  model,  but  it  does  not  test  a  theory.  So  it  should  not  be  the  only  technique  used  to  validate  a 
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measurement  theory.  As  we  have  discussed,  in  CFA  the  researcher  specifies  (frees  for  estimation) 
the  indicators  associated  with  each  construct  and  the  correlations  between  constructs.  In  addition, 
the  researcher  does  not  specify  cross  loadings,  which  fixes  the  loadings  at  zero. 

One  unique  feature  in  specifying  the  indicators  for  each  construct  is  the  process  of  “setting  the 
scale”  of  a  latent  factor.  Because  it  is  unobserved,  a  latent  construct  has  no  metric  scale,  meaning  no 
range  of  values.  This  must  be  done  for  both  exogenous  and  endogenous  constructs  in  one  of  two  ways: 

•  Fix  one  of  the  factor  loadings  on  each  construct  to  a  specific  value  (1  is  typically  used) 
or 

•  Fix  the  value  of  the  variance  of  the  construct  (again  1  makes  a  good  value  as  it  ansforms  the 
results  into  a  standardized  form  by  having  each  element  on  the  diagonal  of  the  estimated 
covariance  matrix  among  constructs  equalling  one). 

SEM  software  programs  will  insert  “Is”  often  in  appropriate  places  to  set  a  scale  for  the  latent 
constructs.  For  example,  the  AMOS  software  automatically  fixes  one  of  the  factor  loading  estimates  for 
each  construct  drawn.  However,  the  researcher  should  get  in  the  hab  t  of  making  sure  that  appropriate 
values  are  fixed.  As  one  works  with  models,  variables  with  fixed  ahies  can  get  changed  or  deleted,  lead¬ 
ing  to  constructs  without  the  proper  constraints  needed  to  se  a  scale.  Likewise,  the  researcher  should 
check  that  multiple  values  are  not  constrained  to  1  for  the  pu  pose  of  establishing  the  scale  of  a  construct 
“Setting  the  scale”  of  a  construct  does  not  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  relationship.  In  earlier 
examples,  we  had  discussed  that  there  were  two  estimat  d  parameters  for  each  reflective  indicator — the 
loading  and  the  error  term.  If  you  fix  one  of  the  f  ctor  loadings  on  a  construct  (i.e.,  don’t  estimate  the 
loading  parameter),  the  error  variance  is  still  estimated  with  one  parameter.  Rom  this,  the  actual  extent 
of  relationship  is  computed  so  that  when  fire  final  standardized  values  for  parameter  estimates  are  exam¬ 
ined,  the  loading  estimate  is  not  likely  to  be  1.0.  When  the  scale  is  set  by  fixing  the  variance  of  a 
construct  to  1,  the  actual  relationships  reflected  in  loadings  remain  unchanged  but  are  simply  shown  as 
if  they  were  already  standardized  (  as  d  on  unit  variance).  Also,  when  a  CFA  is  conducted  properly,  the 
method  of  setting  the  scale  does  not  influence  the  total  number  of  tree  (estimated)  parameters. 

The  researcher  may  al  o  wish  to  place  additional  constraints  on  a  CFA  model.  For  instance, 
it  is  sometimes  useful  o  set  two  or  more  parameters  as  equal  or  to  set  a  specific  parameter  to  a 
specific  value.  Information  about  imposing  additional  constraints  can  be  found  in  the  documentation 
for  the  SEM  progr  m  of  choice. 

Issues  in  Identification 

Once  the  measurement  model  is  specified,  the  researcher  must  revisit  the  issues  relating  to  identifi- 
ca  io  Although  in  the  earlier  discussion  we  were  concerned  about  the  identification  of  constructs, 
her  we  are  concerned  about  the  overall  model.  As  before,  overidentification  is  the  desired  state  for 
CFA  and  SEM  models  in  general.  Even  though  comparing  the  degrees  of  freedom  to  the  number  of 
parameters  to  be  estimated  seems  simple,  in  practice,  establishing  the  identification  of  a  model  can 
be  complicated  and  frustrating.  This  complexity  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  wide  variety  of  prob¬ 
lems  and  data  idiosyncrasies  can  manifest  themselves  in  error  messages,  suggesting  a  lack  of  con¬ 
vergence  or  a  lack  of  identification. 

During  the  estimation  process,  the  most  likely  cause  of  the  computer  program  “blowing  up” 
or  producing  meaningless  results  is  a  problem  with  statistical  identification.  As  SEM  models 
become  more  complex,  however,  ensuring  that  a  model  is  identified  can  be  problematic  |9].  Once  an 
identification  problem  is  diagnosed,  remedies  must  still  be  applied. 

AVOIDING  IDENTIFICATION  PROBLEMS  Several  guidelines  can  help  determine  the  identification 
status  of  a  SEM  model  [26]  and  assist  the  researcher  in  avoiding  identification  problems.  The  order 
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and  rank  conditions  for  identification  are  the  two  most  basic  rules  [8],  but  they  can  be  supplemented 
by  basic  rules  in  construct  specification. 

Meeting  the  Order  and  Rank  Conditions.  The  order  and  rank  conditions  are  the  required 
mathematical  properties  for  identification.  The  order  condition  refers  to  the  requirement  discussed 
earlier  that  the  degrees  of  freedom  for  a  model  be  greater  than  zero.  That  is,  the  number  of  unique 
covariance  and  variance  terms  less  the  number  of  free  parameter  estimates  must  be  positive.  The 
degrees  of  freedom  for  the  overall  model  are  always  provided  in  the  program  output. 

In  contrast,  the  rank  condition  can  be  difficult  to  verily  and  a  detailed  discussion  would  require 
a  working  knowledge  of  linear  algebra.  In  general  terms  it  is  the  requirement  that  each  parame  r  be 
estimated  by  a  unique  relationship  (equation).  As  such,  diagnosing  a  violation  of  the  rank  condition 
can  be  quite  difficult  This  is  a  problem  encountered  more  often  in  the  structural  model  relati  nships, 
particularly  when  nonrecursive,  or  “feedback,”  relationships  are  specified.  But  in  CFA  odels,  it  can 
still  occur  in  the  presence  of  cross-loading  of  items  and/or  in  correlated  error  terms.  Al  hough  we  dis¬ 
couraged  the  use  of  either  cross-loadings  or  correlated  errors  on  the  basis  of  co  tract  validity  con¬ 
cerns,  if  they  are  used  the  researcher  should  be  aware  of  the  identification  p  o  lems  that  may  result. 

THREE-INDICATOR  RULE  Given  the  difficulty  in  establishing  the  rank  condition,  researchers  turn 
to  more  general  guidelines.  These  guidelines  include  the  three-indicator  rule.  It  is  satisfied  when 
all  factors  in  a  congeneric  model  have  at  least  three  significant  indicators.  A  two-indicator  rale  also 
states  that  a  congeneric  factor  model  with  two  significant  it  ms  per  factor  will  be  identified  as  long 
as  each  factor  also  has  a  significant  relationship  with  some  other  factor.  One-item  lactors  cause  the 
most  problems  with  identification.  As  noted  earlier,  thi  rale  applies  to  congeneric  models — those 
models  without  cross-loadings  or  correlated  error  erms.  Adding  those  types  of  relationships  can 
easily  introduce  identification  problems. 

RECOGNIZING  IDENTIFICATION  PROBLEMS  Although  identification  issues  underlie  many  esti¬ 
mation  problems  faced  in  SEM  mode  ing,  there  are  few  certain  indicators  of  the  existence  and 
source  of  identification  problems.  Many  times  the  software  programs  will  provide  some  form  of 
solution  even  in  the  presence  of  identification  issues.  Therefore,  researchers  must  consider  a  wide 
range  of  symptoms  to  assist  in  recognizing  identification  problems.  It  should  be  noted  that  occa¬ 
sionally,  error  warnings  or  messages  will  suggest  that  a  single  parameter  is  not  identified.  Although 
the  researcher  can  attemp  to  solve  the  problem  by  deleting  the  ofFending  variable,  many  times  this 
does  not  address  an  underlying  cause  and  the  problem  persists.  Regrettably,  the  SEM  programs  pro¬ 
vide  minimal  diagnostic  measures  for  identification  problems.  Thus,  researchers  must  typically  rely 
on  other  mean  of  recognizing  identification  problems  by  the  symptoms  described  in  the  following 
list: 


•  Very  large  standard  errors  for  one  or  more  coefficients. 

•  An  inability  of  the  program  to  invert  the  information  matrix  (no  solution  can  be  found). 

•  Wildly  unreasonable  or  impossible  estimates  such  as  negative  error  variances,  or  very  large 
parameter  estimates,  including  standardized  factor  loadings  and  correlations  among  the  con¬ 
structs  outside  the  range  of +1.0  to  —1.0. 

•  Models  that  result  in  differing  parameter  estimates  based  on  the  use  of  different  starting  val¬ 
ues.  In  SEM  programs,  the  researcher  can  specify  an  initial  value  for  any  estimated  parameter 
as  a  starting  point  for  the  estimation  process.  Model  estimates,  however,  should  be  compara¬ 
ble  given  any  set  of  reasonable  starting  values.  When  questions  about  the  identification  of  any 
single  parameter  occur,  a  second  test  can  be  performed.  You  first  estimate  a  CFA  model  and 
obtain  the  parameter  estimate.  Next,  fix  the  coefficient  to  its  estimated  value  and  reran  the 
model.  If  the  overall  fit  of  the  model  varies  markedly,  identification  problems  are  indicated. 
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As  you  can  see,  identification  problems  can  be  manifested  in  SEM  results  in  many  different  ways. 
The  researcher  should  never  rely  only  on  the  software  to  recognize  identification  problems,  but 
must  also  diligently  examine  the  results  to  ensure  that  no  problems  exist. 

SOURCES  AND  REMEDIES  OF  IDENTIFICATION  PROBLEMS  Does  the  presence  of  identification 
problems  mean  your  model  is  invalid?  Although  some  models  may  need  respecification,  many 
times  identification  issues  arise  from  common  mistakes  in  specifying  the  model  and  the  input  data. 
In  the  discussion  that  follows,  we  will  not  only  discuss  the  typical  types  of  sources  for  identification 
problems,  but  also  offer  suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  problems  where  possible  Some  of  the 
most  common  issues  leading  to  problems  with  identification  include  the  following 

Incorrect  Indicator  Specification.  A  researcher  can  easily  make  mistake  such  as  (1)  not 
linking  an  item  to  any  construct,  (2)  linking  an  indicator  to  two  or  more  con  ructs,  (3)  selecting  an 
indicator  variable  twice  in  the  same  model,  or  (4)  not  creating  and  linking  an  error  term  for  each 
indicator.  Although  all  of  these  mistakes  seem  obvious,  specifying  the  measurement  model  is  a 
process  that  requires  complete  accuracy.  Something  as  simple  as  lis  ing  a  variable  twice  in  the 
SELECT  command  in  LISREL  or  mistakenly  dragging  a  varia  le  from  the  AMOS  variable  list 
more  than  once  creates  an  error  that  is  hard  to  recognize  at  first  glance.  Even  in  programs  such  as 
AMOS,  overlooking  a  loading  between  indicator  and  construct  or  an  error  term  is  quite  easy  in  a 
complicated  model.  We  encourage  the  researcher  to  car  fully  examine  the  model  specification  if 
identification  problems  are  indicated. 

'Setting  the  Scale' of  a  Construct  Ase  ond  common  mistake  that  creates  identification  prob¬ 
lems  is  not  “setting  the  scale”  of  each  constr  c  As  discussed  earlier,  each  construct  must  have  one 
value  specified  (either  a  loading  of  an  indie  tor  or  the  construct  variance).  Failure  to  do  this  lor  any 
construct  will  create  a  problem  and  the  model  will  not  estimate.  This  type  of  problem  occurs  in  ini¬ 
tially  specifying  the  model,  but  also  in  model  respecification  when  indicators  may  be  eliminated  from 
the  model.  If  an  indicator  with  the  f  xed  loading  is  deleted  for  some  reason,  then  another  indicator 
must  be  fixed.  Even  AMOS,  does  not  automatically  fix  another  parameter  if  that  indicator  is  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  model  at  a  later  stage. 

Too  Few  Degrees  of  Freedom.  This  problem  is  likely  accompanied  by  a  violation  of  the 
three-indicator  rule  Small  sample  size  (fewer  than  200)  increases  the  likelihood  of  problems  in  this 
situation.  The  simplest  solution  is  to  avoid  this  situation  by  including  enough  measures  to  avoid 
violating  thes  r  les.  If  this  is  not  possible,  the  researcher  can  try  to  add  some  constraints  that  will 
free  up  degrees  of  freedom  [18].  One  possible  solution  is  imposing  tau-equivalence  assumptions, 
which  req  ire  all  factor  loadings  on  a  particular  factor  to  be  equal.  Tau-equivalence  can  be  done  for 
one  or  more  factors.  A  second  solution  is  to  fix  the  error  variances  to  a  known  or  specified  value. 
Thi  d,  the  correlations  between  constructs  can  be  fixed  if  some  theoretical  value  can  be  assigned.  The 
researcher  should  remember  that  each  of  these  solutions,  however,  has  implications  for  the  construct 
validity  of  the  constructs  involved  and  should  be  undertaken  with  great  care  and  an  understanding  of 
their  impact  on  the  constructs. 

Identification  problems  must  be  solved  before  the  results  can  be  accepted.  Although  careful 
model  specification  using  the  guidelines  discussed  earlier  can  help  avoid  many  of  these  problems, 
researchers  must  always  be  vigilant  in  scrutinizing  the  results  to  recognize  identification  problems 
wherever  they  occur. 

Problems  in  Estimation 

Even  with  no  identification  problems,  SEM  models  may  results  in  estimation  of  parameters  that  are 
logically  impossible.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  estimated  values  are  nonsensical.  Rather  than  not 
provide  results,  most  SEM  programs  will  complete  the  estimation  process  in  spite  of  these  issues. 
It  then  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  researcher  to  identify  the  illogical  results  and  correct  the 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  4 


Designing  a  Study  to  Provide  Empirical  Results 

•  The  scale  of  a  latent  construct  can  be  set  by  either: 

•  Fixing  one  loading  and  setting  its  value  to  1,  or 

•  Fixing  the  construct  variance  to  1 

•  Congeneric,  reflective  measurement  models  in  which  all  constructs  have  at  least  three  item  indicators 
are  statistically  over-identified  in  models  with  two  or  more  constructs 

•  The  researcher  should  check  for  errors  in  the  specification  of  the  measurement  model  when 
identification  problems  are  indicated 

•  Models  with  large  samples  (more  than  300)  that  adhere  to  the  three  indicator  rule  gen  r  lly  do 
not  produce  Fleywood  cases 


model  to  obtain  acceptable  results.  We  will  discuss  the  two  most  common  types  of  estimation  prob¬ 
lems  as  well  as  potential  causes  and  solutions. 

ILLOGICAL  STANDARDIZED  PARAMETERS  The  most  basic  estimation  problem  with  SEM  results  is 
when  correlation  estimates  (i.e.,  standardized  estimates)  between  constructs  exceed  |1.0|  or  even  stan¬ 
dardized  path  coefficients  exceed  |1.0|.  These  estimates  a  e  theoretically  impossible,  and  many  times 
identification  problems  are  the  cause.  But  they  also  may  occur  from  data  issues  (e.g.,  highly  correlated 
indicators  or  violations  of  the  underlying  statistical  a  sumptions)  or  even  poorly  specified  constructs 
(e.g.,  extremely  low  reliability  or  other  issues  in  construct  validity).  After  examining  the  data, 
researchers  should  also  examine  each  construct  involved  to  remedy  issues  that  relate  to  this  situation. 

HEYWOOD  CASES  A  SEM  solution  th  tp  oduces  an  error  variance  estimate  of  less  than  zero  (a  nega¬ 
tive  error  variance)  is  termed  a  Heywood  case.  Such  a  result  is  logically  impossible  because  it  implies  a 
less  than  0  percent  error  in  an  item  and  by  inference  it  implies  that  more  than  100  percent  of  the  variance 
in  an  item  or  a  construct  is  explained.  Heywood  cases  are  particularly  problematic  in  CFA  models  with 
small  samples  or  when  the  three  indicator  rule  is  not  followed  [22],  Models  with  sample  size  greater  than 
300  that  adhere  to  the  three-indicator  rule  are  unlikely  to  produce  Heywood  cases.  Even  when  a 
Heywood  case(s)  is  pres  nt,  the  SEM  program  may  produce  a  solution,  but  it  is  an  improper  solution  in 
which  the  model  di  ot  fully  converge.  This  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  warning  or  error  message  indi¬ 
cating  that  an  e  ror  variance  estimate  is  not  identified  and  cautioning  that  the  solution  may  not  be  reliable. 

Sever  1  options  are  possible  when  Heywood  cases  arise.  The  first  solution  should  be  to  ensure 
construct  validity.  This  may  involve  the  elimination  of  an  offending  item,  but  the  researcher  may 
be  limited  if  this  creates  a  violation  of  the  three-indicator  rule.  An  alternative  is  to  try  and  add  more 
items  if  possible  or  assume  tau-equivalence  (all  loadings  in  that  construct  are  equal).  Each  of  these  is 
p  eferable  to  the  “last  resort”  solution,  which  is  to  fix  the  offending  estimate  to  a  very  small  value, 
uch  as  .005  [13].  Although  this  value  may  identify  the  parameter,  it  can  lead  to  lower  fit  because  the 
value  is  not  likely  to  be  the  true  sample  value.  It  also  means  that  the  underlying  cause  cannot  be  reme¬ 
died  in  the  model  specification,  but  must  be  addressed  in  an  “ad  hoc”  fashion. 


STAGE  4:  ASSESSING  MEASUREMENT  MODEL  VALIDITY 

Once  the  measurement  model  is  correctly  specified,  a  SEM  model  is  estimated  to  provide  an  empir¬ 
ical  measure  of  the  relationships  among  variables  and  constructs  represented  by  the  measurement 
theory.  The  results  enable  us  to  compare  the  theory  against  reality  as  represented  by  the  sample  data. 
In  other  words,  we  see  how  well  the  theory  fits  the  data. 
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Assessing  Fit 

The  sample  data  are  represented  by  a  covariance  matrix  of  measured  items,  and  the  theory  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  proposed  measurement  model.  Equations  are  implied  by  this  model  as  discussed 
earlier  in  this  chapter.  These  equations  enable  us  to  estimate  reality  by  computing  an  estimated 
covariance  matrix  based  on  our  theory.  Fit  compares  the  two  covariance  matrices. 

Guidelines  for  good  fit  apply.  Here  the  researcher  attempts  to  examine  all  aspects  of  con¬ 
struct  validity  through  various  empirical  measures.  The  result  is  that  CFA  enables  us  to  test  or 
confirm  whether  a  theoretical  measurement  model  is  valid.  It  is  quite  different  from  EFA,  which 
explores  data  to  identify  potential  constructs.  Many  researchers  conduct  EFA  on  one  or  more 
separate  samples  before  reaching  the  point  of  trying  to  confirm  a  model.  EFA  i  the  appropriate 
tool  for  identifying  factors  among  multiple  variables.  As  such,  EFA  results  can  be  useful  in 
developing  theory  that  will  lead  to  a  proposed  measurement  model.  It  is  he  e  that  CFA  enters  the 
picture.  It  can  be  used  to  confirm  the  measurement  model  developed  using  EFA. 

Path  Estimates 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  assessments  of  construct  validi  y  i  volves  the  measurement  relation¬ 
ships  between  items  and  constructs  (i.e.,  the  path  estimates  linking  constructs  to  indicator  variables). 
When  testing  a  measurement  model,  the  researcher  should  expect  to  find  relatively  high  loadings. 
After  all,  once  CFA  is  used  a  good  conceptual  unders  anding  of  the  constructs  and  its  items  should 
exist.  This  knowledge,  along  with  preliminary  empi  ical  results  from  exploratory  studies,  should 
provide  these  expectations. 

SIZE  OF  PATH  ESTIMATES  AND  STATIST  CAL  SIGNIFICANCE  Earlier  we  provided  rules  of  thumb 
suggesting  that  loadings  should  be  at  east  .5  and  ideally  .7  or  higher.  Loadings  of  this  size  or  larger 
confirm  that  the  indicators  are  st  ongly  related  to  their  associated  constructs  and  are  one  indication 
of  construct  validity.  Note  that  t  ese  guidelines  apply  to  the  standardized  loadings  estimates,  which 
remove  effects  due  to  the  scale  of  the  measures,  much  like  the  differences  between  correlation  and 
covariance.  Thus,  the  r  searcher  must  be  certain  that  they  are  included  in  the  output  The  default 
output  often  displays  the  unstandardized  maximum  likelihood  estimates,  which  are  more  difficult  to 
interpret  with  resp  c  to  these  guidelines. 

Researchers  should  also  assess  the  statistical  significance  of  each  estimated  (tree)  coefficient. 
Nonsignificant  e  timates  suggest  that  an  item  should  be  dropped.  Conversely,  a  significant  loading 
alone  doe  ot  indicate  an  item  is  performing  adequately.  A  loading  can  be  significant  at  impressive 
levels  of  significance  (i.e.,  p  <  .01)  but  still  be  considerably  below  |.5|.  Low  loadings  suggest  that  a 
va  iabl  is  a  candidate  for  deletion  from  the  model. 

SFM  models  also  typically  display  the  squared  multiple  correlations  for  each  measured 
variable.  In  a  CFA  model,  this  value  represents  the  extent  to  which  a  measured  variable’s  variance  is 
explained  by  a  latent  factor.  From  a  measurement  perspective,  it  represents  how  well  an  item  meas¬ 
ures  a  construct  Squared  multiple  correlations  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  item  reliability,  commu- 
nality,  or  variance  extracted  (more  discussion  in  following  section  on  construct  validity).  We  do  not 
provide  specific  rules  for  interpreting  these  values  here  because  in  a  congeneric  measurement  model 
they  are  a  function  of  the  loading  estimates.  Recall  that  a  congeneric  model  is  one  in  which  no 
measured  variable  loads  on  more  than  one  construct.  The  rules  provided  for  the  factor  loading  esti¬ 
mates  tend  to  produce  the  same  diagnostics. 

IDENTIFYING  PROBLEMS  Loadings  also  should  be  examined  for  offending  estimates  as  indica¬ 
tions  of  overall  problems.  One  often  overlooked  task  is  to  make  sure  the  loadings  make  sense.  For 
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instance,  items  with  the  same  valence  (e.g.,  positive  or  negative  wording)  should  produce  the  same 
sign.  If  an  attitude  scale  consists  of  responses  to  four  items — good,  likeable,  unfavorable,  bad — then 
two  items  should  carry  positive  loadings  and  two  should  carry  negative  loadings  (unless  they  have 
previously  been  recoded).  If  the  signs  of  the  loadings  are  not  opposite,  the  researcher  should  not 
have  confidence  in  the  results. 

As  discussed  earlier,  standardized  loadings  above  1.0  or  below  —1.0  are  out  of  the  feasible 
range  and  are  an  important  indicator  of  a  problem  with  the  model.  The  reader  can  refer  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  in  parameter  estimation  to  examine  what  this  situation  may  mean  for  the  model 
overall.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  problem  may  not  reside  solely  in  the  variable  with  the 
out-of-range  loading.  So  simply  dropping  this  item  may  not  provide  the  best  solution.  To  umma- 
rize,  the  loading  estimates  can  suggest  either  dropping  an  individual  item  or  that  some  offending 
estimate  indicates  a  larger  overall  problem. 

Construct  Validity 

Validity  is  defined  as  the  extent  to  which  research  is  accurate.  CFA  eliminat  s  the  need  to  summate 
scales  because  the  SEM  programs  compute  latent  construct  scores  for  each  respondent.  This 
process  allows  relationships  between  constructs  to  be  automatical  y  orrected  for  the  amount  of 
error  variance  that  exists  in  the  construct  measures. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  CFA/SEM  is  to  assess  the  construct  validity  of  a 
proposed  measurement  theory.  Construct  validity  is  t  e  xtent  to  which  a  set  of  measured 
items  actually  reflects  the  theoretical  latent  construct  those  items  are  designed  to  measure. 
Thus,  it  deals  with  the  accuracy  of  measurement.  E  id  nee  of  construct  validity  provides  confi¬ 
dence  that  item  measures  taken  from  a  sample  epresent  the  actual  true  score  that  exists  in  the 
population. 

Construct  validity  is  made  up  of  four  components.  Here,  we  discuss  them  in  terms  appropri¬ 
ate  for  CFA. 

CONVERGENT  VALIDITY  The  items  that  are  indicators  of  a  specific  construct  should  converge  or 
share  a  high  proportion  of  varia  ce  in  common,  known  as  convergent  validity.  Several  ways  are 
available  to  estimate  the  rela  ive  amount  of  convergent  validity  among  item  measures. 


Factor  Loadings.  The  size  of  the  factor  loading  is  one  important  consideration.  In  the  case 
of  high  convergen  lidity,  high  loadings  on  a  factor  would  indicate  that  they  converge  on  a  com¬ 
mon  point,  th  latent  construct.  At  a  minimum,  all  factor  loadings  should  be  statistically  significant 
[1].  Becaus  a  significant  loading  could  still  be  fairly  weak  in  strength,  a  good  rule  of  thumb  is  that 
standardized  loading  estimates  should  be  .5  or  higher,  and  ideally  .7  or  higher.  In  most  cases, 
researche  s  should  interpret  standardized  parameter  estimates  because  they  are  constrained  to  range 
between  —1.0  and  +1.0.  Unstandardized  loadings  represent  covariances  and  thus  have  no  upper  or 
1  wer  bound.  SEM  programs  provide  standardized  estimates,  although  it  is  usually  an  option  that 
must  be  requested. 

The  rationale  behind  this  rule  can  be  understood  in  the  context  of  an  item’s  communality. 
The  square  of  a  standardized  factor  loading  represents  how  much  variation  in  an  item  is 
explained  by  the  latent  factor  and  is  termed  the  variance  extracted  of  the  item.  Thus,  a  loading 
of  .71  squared  equals  .5.  In  short,  the  factor  is  explaining  half  the  variation  in  the  item  with  the 
other  half  being  error  variance.  As  loadings  fall  below  .7,  they  can  still  be  considered  signifi¬ 
cant,  but  more  of  the  variance  in  the  measure  is  error  variance  than  explained  variance. 
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Average  Variance  Extracted.  With  CFA,  the  average  variance  extracted  (AVE)  is  calcu¬ 
lated  as  the  mean  variance  extracted  for  the  items  loading  on  a  construct  and  is  a  summary  indicator 
of  convergence  [14],  This  value  can  be  calculated  using  standardized  loadings: 

n 

AVE  =  — — 
n 

The  1^  represents  the  standardized  factor  loading,  and  i  is  the  number  of  items.  So  for  n  items, 
AVE  is  computed  as  the  total  of  all  squared  standardized  factor  loadings  (squared  multipl  correlations) 
divided  by  the  number  of  items.1  In  other  words,  it  is  the  average  squared  completely  standardized  lac- 
tor  loading  or  average  communality.  Using  this  same  logic,  an  AVE  of  .5  or  highe  is  a  good  rule  of 
thumb  suggesting  adequate  convergence.  An  AVE  of  less  than  .5  indicates  that  on  etage,  mote  error 
remains  in  the  items  than  variance  explained  by  the  latent  factor  structure  im  o  ed  on  the  measure.  An 
AVE  measure  should  be  computed  for  each  latent  construct  in  a  meas  rement  model.  In  Figure  1, 
an  AVE  estimate  is  needed  for  both  the  Supervisor  Support  and  Work  En  ironmcnt  constructs. 


Reliability.  Reliability  is  also  an  indicator  of  convergent  val  dity.  Considerable  debate  centers 
around  which  of  several  alternative  reliability  estimates  is  best  [4  Coefficient  alpha  remains  a  com¬ 
monly  applied  estimate  although  it  may  understate  reliability.  Different  reliability  coefficients  do 
not  produce  dramatically  different  reliability  estimates,  b  t  a  slightly  different  construct  reliability 
(CR)  value  is  often  used  in  conjunction  with  SEM  mo  Is.  It  is  computed  from  the  squared  sum  of 
factor  loadings  (Lj)  for  each  construct  and  the  sum  of  the  error  variance  terms  for  a  construct  (ed  as: 

v2 
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The  rule  of  thumb  for  either  r  iability  estimate  is  that  .7  or  higher  suggests  good  reliability. 
Reliability  between  .6  and  .7  may  be  acceptable,  provided  that  other  indicators  of  a  model’s  con¬ 
struct  validity  are  good.  High  construct  reliability  indicates  that  internal  consistency  exists,  meaning 
that  the  measures  all  con  istently  represent  the  same  latent  construct 


DISCRIMINANT  VALIDITY  Discriminant  validity  is  the  extent  to  which  a  construct  is  truly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  oth  r  constructs.  Thus,  high  discriminant  validity  provides  evidence  that  a  construct  is 
unique  and  aptures  some  phenomena  other  measures  do  not.  CFA  provides  two  common  ways  of 
asses  ing  discriminant  validity. 

First  the  correlation  between  any  two  constructs  can  be  specified  (fixed)  as  equal  to  one. 
In  essence,  it  is  the  same  as  specifying  that  the  items  making  up  two  constructs  could  just  as  well 
make  up  only  one  construct  If  the  fit  of  the  two-construct  model  is  significantly  different  from  that 
of  the  one-construct  model,  then  discriminant  validity  is  supported  [1, 5].  In  practice,  however,  this 
test  does  not  provide  strong  evidence  of  discriminant  validity,  because  high  correlations,  sometimes 
as  high  as  .9,  can  still  produce  significant  differences  in  fit  between  the  two  models. 

Referring  back  to  Figure  1,  note  there  are  two  constructs  each  with  four  indicator  variables. 
Discriminant  validity  could  be  assessed  by  setting  the  value  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  con¬ 
structs  to  1.0.  Or  the  researcher  could  change  that  model  to  one  in  which  all  eight  measured  items  are 
indicators  of  only  one  latent  construct.  In  either  case,  the  researcher  could  then  test  a  model  with  this 
specification  and  compare  its  fit  to  the  fit  of  the  original  two-construct  model.  If  the  model  fits  were 
significantly  different,  this  would  suggest  that  the  eight  items  represent  two  separate  constructs. 


1SEM  programs  offer  several  different  types  of  standardization.  Where  we  use  the  term  standardized,  we  refer  to  completely 
standardized  estimates  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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A  more  rigorous  test  is  to  compare  the  average  variance-extracted  values  for  any  two  con¬ 
structs  with  tbe  square  of  tbe  correlation  estimate  between  tbese  two  constructs  [14],  The  variance- 
extracted  estimates  should  be  greater  than  tbe  squared  correlation  estimate.  The  logic  here  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  a  latent  construct  should  explain  more  of  the  variance  in  its  item  measures  that  it 
shares  with  another  construct.  Passing  this  test  provides  good  evidence  of  discriminant  validity. 

In  addition  to  distinctiveness  between  constructs,  discriminant  validity  also  means  that  indi¬ 
vidual  measured  items  should  represent  only  one  latent  construct.  The  presence  of  cross-loadings 
indicates  a  discriminant  validity  problem.  If  high  cross-loadings  do  indeed  exist,  and  they  are  not 
represented  by  the  measurement  model,  the  CFA  fit  should  not  be  good. 

NOMOLOGICAL  VALIDITY  AND  FACE  VALIDITY  Constructs  also  should  have  face  validity  and 
nomological  validity.  The  processes  for  testing  tbese  properties  are  the  same  whether  using  CFA  or 
EFA.  Face  validity  must  be  established  prior  to  any  theoretical  testing  when  using  FA.  Without 
an  understanding  of  every  item’s  content  or  meaning,  it  is  impossible  to  express  and  correctly 
specify  a  measurement  theory.  Thus,  in  a  very  real  way,  face  validity  is  the  mos  important  validity 
test.  Nomological  validity  is  then  tested  by  examining  whether  the  cor  e  tions  among  the  con¬ 
structs  in  a  measurement  theory  make  sense.  The  matrix  of  construct  or  elations  can  be  useful  in 
this  assessment. 

Researchers  often  test  a  measurement  theory  using  construct  measured  by  multi-item  scales 
developed  in  previous  research.  For  instance,  if  HBAT  wished  o  measure  customer  satisfaction  with 
their  services,  it  could  do  so  by  evaluating  and  selecting  one  of  several  customer  satisfaction  scales  in 
the  marketing  literature.  Handbooks  exist  in  many  social  cience  disciplines  that  catalog  multi-item 
scales  [6, 28].  Similarly,  if  HBAT  wanted  to  examin  the  relationship  between  cognitive  dissonance 
and  customer  satisfaction,  a  previously  applied  cognitive  dissonance  scale  could  be  used. 

Any  time  previously  used  scales  are  in  the  same  model,  even  if  they  have  been  applied 
successfully  with  adequate  reliability  and  validity  in  other  research,  the  researcher  should  pay 
careful  attention  that  the  item  content  of  he  scales  does  not  overlap.  In  other  words,  when  using 
borrowed  scales,  the  researcher  should  still  check  for  face  validity.  It  is  quite  possible  that  when  two 
borrowed  scales  are  used  together  in  a  single  measurement  model,  face  validity  issues  become 
apparent  that  were  not  seen  whe  the  scales  were  used  individually. 

Model  Diagnostics 

CFA’ s  ultimate  goal  is  t  obtain  an  answer  as  to  whether  a  given  measurement  model  is  valid.  But 
the  process  of  tes  i  g  using  CFA  provides  additional  diagnostic  information  that  may  suggest 
modifications  for  either  addressing  unresolved  problems  or  improving  the  model’s  test  of  meas¬ 
urement  theory 

Model  respecification,  for  whatever  reason,  always  impacts  the  underlying  theory  upon 
which  th  model  was  formulated.  If  the  modifications  are  minor,  then  the  theoretical  integrity  of  a 
meas  rement  model  may  not  be  severely  damaged  and  the  research  can  proceed  using  the  pre- 
s  ribed  model  and  data  after  making  suggested  changes.  If  the  modifications  are  more  than  minor, 
hen  the  researcher  must  be  willing  to  modify  the  measurement  theory,  which  will  result  in  a  new 
measurement  model  and  potentially  require  a  new  data  sample.  Given  the  strong  theoretical  basis 
for  CFA,  the  researcher  should  avoid  making  changes  based  solely  on  empirical  criteria  such  as  the 
diagnostics  provided  by  CFA.  Moreover,  other  concerns  should  be  considered  before  making  any 
change,  including  the  theoretical  integrity  of  the  individual  constructs  and  overall  measurement 
model  and  the  assumptions  and  guidelines  that  go  along  with  good  practice,  much  of  which  have 
already  been  discussed. 

What  diagnostic  cues  are  provided  when  using  CFA?  They  include  fit  indices  such  as  those 
discussed  and  analyses  of  residuals  as  well  as  some  specific  diagnostic  information  provided  in 
most  CFA  output.  Many  diagnostic  cues  are  provided  and  we  focus  here  on  those  that  are  both 
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useful  and  easy  to  apply.  Some  areas  that  can  be  used  to  identify  problems  with  measures  are  stan¬ 
dardized  residuals,  modification  indices,  and  specification  search. 

STANDARDIZED  RESIDUALS  The  standard  output  produced  by  most  SEM  programs  includes 
residuals.  Residuals  are  the  individual  differences  between  observed  covariance  terms  and  the  fitted 
(estimated)  covariance  terms.  The  better  the  fit,  the  smaller  are  the  residuals.  Thus,  a  residual  term  is 
associated  with  every  unique  value  in  the  observed  covariance  matrix.  The  standardized  residuals 
are  simply  the  raw  residuals  divided  by  the  standard  error  of  the  residual.  They  are  not  dependent  on 
the  actual  measurement  scale  range,  which  makes  them  useful  in  diagnosing  problem  with  a  meas¬ 
urement  model. 

Residuals  can  be  either  positive  or  negative,  depending  on  whether  the  estim  ted  covariance  is 
under  or  over  the  corresponding  observed  covariance.  Researchers  can  use  thes  values  to  identify  item 
pairs  for  which  the  specified  measurement  model  does  not  accurately  predic  e  observed  covariance 
between  those  two  items.  Typically,  standardized  residuals  less  than  |2.  |  do  not  suggest  a  problem. 
Conversely,  residuals  greater  than  |4.0|  raise  a  red  flag  and  suggest  a  poten  ially  unacceptable  degree  of 
error.  It  should  be  remembered  that  some  large  standardized  resid  al  may  occur  just  because  of  sam¬ 
pling  error.  The  value  of  4.0  just  cited  relates  to  a  significance  leve  f  .001.  Thus,  we  may  accept  one  or 
two  of  these  large  residuals  in  many  instances.  What  is  of  co  e  n  is  a  consistent  pattern  of  large  stan¬ 
dardized  residuals,  associated  either  with  a  single  variable  nd  a  number  of  other  variables  or  residuals 
for  several  of  the  variables  within  a  construct  Either  occ  rrence  suggests  problems.  The  most  likely,  but 
not  automatic,  response  is  dropping  one  of  the  it  ms  associated  with  a  residual  greater  than  |4.0|. 
Standardized  residuals  between  |2.5|  and  |4.0|  dese  ve  some  attention,  but  may  not  suggest  any  changes 
to  the  model  if  no  other  problems  are  associated  with  those  two  items. 

MODIFICATION  INDICES  Typical  SEM  output  also  provides  modification  indices.  A  modification 
Index  is  calculated  for  every  pos  ibl  relationship  that  is  not  estimated  in  a  model.  For  example,  in 
Figure  1  variable  Xx  has  a  loading  on  the  Supervisor  Support  construct,  but  not  on  the  Work 
Environment  construct  That  is,  he  loading  of  Xx  on  the  Work  Environment  construct  is  fixed  at  zero. 
There  would  then  be  a  modification  index  value  for  the  possible  loading  of  X1  on  the  other  construct. 
The  modification  index  alue  would  show  how  much  the  overall  model  %2  value  would  be  reduced  by 
also  estimating  a  loading  for  Xx  to  the  Work  Environment  construct.  Likewise,  there  would  be  modifi¬ 
cation  indices  ca  culated  for  the  remainder  of  the  items  that  loaded  on  Supervisor  Support  and  not 
Work  Environment,  as  well  as  vice  versa  (those  items  that  loaded  on  Work  Environment  and  not  on 
Supervisor  Support). 

Mo  ification  indices  of  approximately  4.0  or  greater  suggest  that  the  fit  could  be  improved 
signifi  antly  by  freeing  the  corresponding  path  to  be  estimated.  But  making  model  changes  based 
sol  ly  on  modification  indices  is  not  recommended.  Doing  so  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  theo¬ 
retical  basis  of  CEA  and  SEM  in  general.  Modifications  do  provide  important  diagnostic  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  potential  cross-loadings  that  could  exist  if  specified.  As  such,  they  assist  the 
researcher  in  assessing  the  extent  of  model  misspecification  without  estimating  a  large  number  of 
new  models.  This  is  an  important  tool  for  identifying  problematic  indicator  variables  if  they  exhibit 
the  potential  for  cross-loadings.  Modification  indices  are  estimated  for  all  nones timated  parameters, 
so  they  are  also  generally  provided  for  diagnosing  error  term  correlations  and  also  correlational 
relationships  between  constructs  that  may  not  be  initially  specified  in  the  CEA  model.  Researchers 
should  consult  other  residual  diagnostics  for  a  change  suggested  by  a  modification  index  and  then 
take  appropriate  action,  if  justified  by  theoiy. 

SPECIFICATION  SEARCHES  A  specification  search  is  an  empirical  trial-and-error  approach  that 
uses  model  diagnostics  to  suggest  changes  in  the  model  .  In  tact,  when  we  make  changes  based  on 
any  diagnostic  indicator,  we  are  performing  a  type  of  specification  search  [27].  SEM  programs  such 
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as  AMOS  and  LISREL  can  perform  specification  searches  automatically.  These  searches  identify 
the  set  of  “new”  relationships  that  best  improve  the  overall  model  fit.  This  process  is  based  on  free¬ 
ing  fixed  (nonestimated)  relationships  with  the  largest  modification  index.  Specification  searches 
are  fairly  easy  to  implement. 

Although  it  may  be  tempting  to  rely  largely  on  specification  searches  as  a  way  of  finding  a 
model  with  a  good  fit,  this  approach  is  not  recommended  [20, 21],  The  biggest  problem  is  its  incon¬ 
sistency  with  the  intended  purpose  and  use  of  procedures  such  as  CFA.  Namely,  CFA  tests  theory 
and  is  generally  applied  in  a  confirmatory  approach,  not  as  an  exploratory  tool.  Second,  the  results 
for  one  parameter  depend  on  the  results  of  estimating  other  parameters,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
be  certain  that  the  true  problem  with  a  model  is  isolated  in  the  variables  suggested  by  a  modifica  ion 
index.  Third,  empirical  research  using  simulated  data  has  shown  that  mechanical  specification 
searches  are  unreliable  in  identifying  a  true  model  and  thus  can  provide  misleading  results. 
Therefore,  CFA  specification  searches  should  involve  identifying  only  a  small  n  mb  r  of  major 
problems.  A  researcher  in  exploratory  mode  can  use  specification  searches  to  dentify  a  plausible 
measurement  theory.  But  new  construct  structures  suggested  by  specification  searches  must  be  con¬ 
firmed  using  a  new  data  set 

CAVEATS  IN  MODEL  RESPECIFICATION  What  types  of  modifications  are  more  than  minor? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  simple  or  clear-cut.  If  model  di  gnostics  indicate  the  existence 
of  some  new  factor  not  suggested  by  the  original  measurement  heory,  verifying  such  a  change 
would  require  a  new  data  set.  When  more  than  20  percent  of  the  measured  variables  are  dropped 
or  changed  with  respect  to  the  factor  they  indicate,  then  a  new  data  set  should  be  used  for  further 
verification.  In  contrast,  dropping  one  or  two  items  £r  m  a  large  battery  of  items  is  less  conse¬ 
quential  and  the  confirmatory  test  may  not  be  jeopardized. 

Because  CFA  tests  a  measurement  theory,  changes  to  the  model  should  be  made  only  after 
careful  consideration.  The  most  common  change  would  be  the  deletion  of  an  item  that  does  not 
perform  well  with  respect  to  model  integrity  model  fit,  or  construct  validity.  At  times,  however,  an 
item  may  be  retained  even  if  diagnostic  information  suggests  that  it  is  problematic.  For  instance, 
consider  an  item  with  high  content  validity  (e.g.,  “I  was  very  satisfied,”  in  a  satisfaction  scale) 
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Assessing  the  Measurement  Model  Validity 

•  Loading  es  mates  can  be  statistically  significant  but  still  be  too  low  to  qualify  as  a  good  item  (stan¬ 
dardized  loadings  below  |.5|);  in  CFA,  items  with  low  loadings  become  candidates  for  deletion 

•  Completely  standardized  loadings  above  1 .0  or  below  -1 .0  are  out  of  the  feasible  range  and  can 
be  an  important  indicator  of  some  problem  with  the  data 

•  Typically,  standardized  residuals  less  than  |2.5|  do  not  suggest  a  problem: 

•  Standardized  residuals  greater  than  |4.0|  suggest  a  potentially  unacceptable  degree  of  error  that 
may  call  for  the  deletion  of  an  offending  item 

•  Standardized  residuals  for  any  pair  of  items  between  |2.5|  and  |4.0|  deserve  some  attention,  but  may 
not  suggest  any  changes  to  the  model  if  no  other  problems  are  associated  with  those  two  items 

•  The  researcher  should  use  the  modification  indices  only  as  a  guideline  for  model  improvements  of 
those  relationships  that  can  theoretically  be  justified 

•  Specification  searches  based  on  purely  empirical  grounds  are  discouraged  because  they  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  theoretical  basis  of  CFA  and  SEM 

•  CFA  results  suggesting  more  than  minor  modification  should  be  reevaluated  with  a  new  data  set 
(e.g.,  if  more  than  20%  of  the  measured  variables  are  deleted,  then  the  modifications  cannot  be 
considered  minor) 
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within  an  overall  CFA  model  with  good  overall  fit  and  strong  evidence  for  construct  validity. 
Dropping  it  would  not  seem  to  accomplish  much.  It  might  buy  a  little  fit  at  the  expense  of  some 
conceptual  consistency.  In  sum,  a  poorly  performing  item  may  be  retained  at  times  to  satisfy  statis¬ 
tical  identification  requirements,  to  meet  the  minimal  number  of  items  per  factor,  or  based  on  face 
validity  considerations.  In  the  end,  however,  theory  should  always  be  prominently  considered  in 
making  model  modifications. 

Summary  Example 

We  will  now  illustrate  not  only  how  to  assess  the  overall  model  fit  of  a  CFA  model  but  also  the  use 
of  several  diagnostic  measures.  The  measures  will  include  standardized  loadings,  standardized 
residuals,  and  modification  indices.  Table  1  shows  selected  output  from  testing  a  CFA  model  that 
extends  the  model  shown  in  Figure  4.  Another  construct.  Job  Satisfaction  (  S),  has  been  added  to 
the  model.  The  two  constructs  represent  employee  Empowerment  and  ob  Satisfaction.  The  model 
fit  as  indicated  by  the  CFI  (.99)  and  RMSEA  (.04)  appears  good.  Th  model  %2  is  significant,  which 
is  to  be  expected  given  the  large  sample  size  (N= 800),  but  the  no  med  %2  is  within  suggested  guide¬ 
lines  at  2.83. 

We  begin  by  looking  at  the  standardized  loadings.  Al  of  the  loadings  estimates  are  statisti¬ 
cally  significance,  thus  providing  initial  evidence  of  co  vergent  validity.  Given  the  sample  size  of 
800,  however,  it  is  not  unexpected  that  all  of  the  loadings  re  statistically  significant  and  that  should 
not  be  the  only  criteria  used.  Three  of  the  estimates  for  Job  Satisfaction  fall  below  the  .7  cutoff, 
although  only  one  falls  below  the  less  conserva  ive  .5  cutoff  (X9).  Thus,  X9  becomes  a  prime  candi¬ 
date  for  deletion.  The  loadings  for  X5  and  X8  are  lower  than  preferred,  but  unless  some  other 
evidence  suggests  they  are  problematic,  t  e  will  likely  be  retained  to  support  content  validity. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  X7’s  loading  is  adequate  given  it  is  only  .01  below  .70. 

The  next  step  is  to  calculate  the  construct  reliabilities  of  both  constructs.  The  reliability  for 
Empowerment  is  .91,  whereas  the  reliability  of  Job  Satisfaction  is  .73.  Both  exceed  the  suggested 
threshold  of  .70.  In  terms  of  discriminant  validity,  we  need  to  compare  the  AVEs  for  each  construct 
with  the  square  of  the  estimated  correlation  between  these  constructs.  The  AVEs  are  .71  and  .36  for 
Empowerment  and  Job  Satisfaction,  respectively.  Note  that  Job  Satisfaction’s  AVE  falls  below  the 
suggested  level  of  50,  another  indicator  of  perhaps  improvement  of  the  construct  by  eliminating  an 
item.  The  correlation  between  constructs  is  .48  and  its  squared  value  is  .23.  Thus,  discriminant 
validity  of  the  two  constructs  is  also  supported  because  the  AVE  of  both  constructs  is  greater  than 
the  squared  cor  elation. 

In  rms  of  other  diagnostic  measures,  we  next  examine  the  standardized  residuals.  In  the 
table  all  standardized  residuals  greater  than  |2.5|  are  shown.  Two  residuals  approach  but  do  not 
exceed  4.0.  The  largest,  between  X3  and  X4  (3.90),  suggests  that  the  covariance  estimate  between 
these  indicator  variables  could  be  more  accurate.  In  this  case,  no  change  will  be  made  based  on  the 
esidual  between  X3  and  X4  because  the  fit  remains  good  despite  the  high  residual.  Deleting  either 
variable  would  leave  fewer  than  four  indicator  variables  for  this  construct.  Also,  freeing  the  param¬ 
eter  representing  the  error  covariance  between  these  two  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  congeneric 
properties  of  the  measurement  model.  Thus,  it  appears  “we  can  live  with”  this  somewhat  high  resid¬ 
ual  for  now.  The  second  highest  residual  is  between  X5  and  X9  (—3.76).  It  provides  further  evidence 
(in  addition  to  the  low  standardized  loading)  that  X9  may  need  to  be  dropped. 

Finally,  we  examine  the  modification  index  associated  with  each  of  the  loadings  of  the  indica¬ 
tors.  As  we  see,  the  values  represent  the  cross-loadings  of  items  if  they  were  estimated.  Here  the 
information  is  consistent  with  that  obtained  from  the  residuals,  leading  to  much  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion.  First,  none  of  the  values  among  loadings  are  high  enough  to  indicate  that  a  cross-loading  is 
required.  In  looking  at  the  modification  indices  for  the  error  terms,  we  see  that  the  value  for  the 
covariance  between  X3  and  X4  error  terms  is  15.17.  Although  we  do  not  recommend  adding  this 
relationship  to  the  model,  it  does  indicate  a  high  degree  of  covariance  between  these  two  items  that 
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TABLE  1  Model  Fit  Measures,  Loadings,  Standardized  Residuals,  and  Modification  Indices  in  CFA 


Overall  Model  Fit  Measures 

X2  =  68.0  with  26  degrees  of  freedom  (p  =  .00001 3) 
CFI  =  .99 
RMSEA  =  .04 


Standardized  Loadings  (AMOS  =  Regression  Weights) 


EMPOWERMENT 

JOB  SATISI 

*1 

0.78 

— 

*2 

0.89 

- 

*3 

0.83 

-  _ 

X4 

0.87 

- 

*5 

- 

0.58 

*6 

- 

0.71 

*7 

- 

0.69 

*8 

- 

0.52 

Xg 

- 

0.46 

Largest  Negative  Standardized  Residuals  Largest  Posit  v  Standardized  Residuals 


RESIDUAL 

FOR 

*3 

AND 

*1 

-3.12 

RESIDUAL 

FOR 

*2 

AND 

*1 

3.05 

RESIDUAL 

FOR 

*4 

AND 

*2 

-3.04 

RESIDUA 

FOR 

*4 

AND 

*3 

3.90 

RESIDUAL 

FOR 

AND 

*4 

-2.70 

RES ID  AL 

FOR 

*5 

AND 

X1 

3.08 

RESIDUAL 

FOR 

Xg 

AND 

*5 

-3.76 

RESIDUAL 

FOR 

*5 

AND 

*2 

2.72 

Modification  Indices  for  Cross-Loading  Es  imates 


X2  9.30 

X3  9.72  0.90 

X4  0.01  9.26  15.17 


*5 

10.04 

2.40 

2.62 

1.86 

- 

*6 

0.28 

0.00 

1.40 

2.73 

0.86 

- 

Xn 

2.04 

0.09 

0.17 

0.28 

0.16 

0.07 

*8 

0.00 

0.84 

3.82 

0.06 

6.62 

0.26 

Xg 

0.78 

0.08 

2.14 

0.00 

14.15 

4.98 
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is  not  captured  by  tbe  construct.  But  given  tbe  high  loading  estimates  for  each,  no  change  is  made. 
Looking  further,  X9  has  a  high  value  of  14. 15,  just  one  more  indication  of  a  poorly  performing  item. 

Given  that  there  a  high  standardized  residual  associated  with  X9  (—3.76),  there  is  a  high  mod¬ 
ification  index  between  X9  and  Xs  (14.15),  and  its  loading  is  below  .5;  X9  thus  becomes  a  candidate 
for  deletion.  The  final  decision  should  be  made  based  not  only  on  model  fit  improvement,  but  the 
extent  to  which  deleting  X9  would  diminish  the  content  validity  of  the  construct 


CFA  ILLUSTRATION 

We  now  illustrate  CFA  using  1 1  BAT  as  an  example.  In  this  section,  we  apply  the  f  rst  four  stages  of 
the  six-stage  process  to  a  problem  laced  by  management  We  begin  by  briefly  in  reducing  the  context 
for  this  new  I  IB  At  study. 

HBAT  employs  thousands  of  workers  in  different  operations  aroun  he  world.  Like  many 
firms,  one  of  its  biggest  management  problems  is  attracting  and  keeping  productive  employees. 
The  cost  to  replace  and  retrain  employees  is  high.  Yet  the  average  new  person  hired  works  for 
HBAT  less  than  3  years.  In  most  jobs,  the  first  year  is  not  productive,  meaning  the  employee  is  not 
contributing  as  much  as  the  costs  associated  with  employing  him/her.  After  the  first  year,  most 
employees  become  productive.  HBAT  management  would  like  to  understand  the  factors  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  employee  retention.  A  better  understanding  can  be  gained  by  learning  how  to  measure  the 
key  constructs.  Thus,  HBAT  is  interested  in  developing  and  testing  a  measurement  model  made  up 
of  constructs  that  affect  employees’  attitudes  and  b  haviors  about  remaining  with  HBAT. 

Stage  1:  Defining  Individual  Constructs 

With  the  general  research  question  defined,  the  researcher  now  selects  the  specific  constructs  that  repre¬ 
sent  the  theoretical  framework  to  be  tested  and  will  be  included  in  the  analysis.  The  indicators  used  to 
operationalize  the  constructs  may  come  from  prior  research  or  be  developed  specifically  for  this  project 
HBAT  initiated  a  resea  ch  project  to  study  the  employee  turnover  problem.  Preliminary 
research  discovered  that  a  large  number  of  employees  are  exploring  job  options  with  the  intention  of 
leaving  HBAT  should  n  acceptable  offer  be  obtained  from  another  firm.  To  conduct  the  study, 
HBAT  hired  consultants  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  organizational  behavior  theory  dealing 
with  employee  ret  n  ion.  Based  on  published  literature  and  some  preliminary  interviews  with 
employees,  a  st  dy  was  designed  focusing  on  five  key  constructs.  The  consulting  team  and  HBAT 
management  al  o  agreed  on  construct  definitions  based  on  how  they  have  been  used  in  the  past. 
The  five  c  streets  along  with  a  working  definition  are  as  follows: 

ob  Satisfaction  (JS).  Reactions  resulting  from  an  appraisal  of  one’s  job  situation. 

•  Organizational  Commitment  (OC).  The  extent  to  which  an  employee  identifies  and  feels  part 
of  HBAT. 

•  Staying  Intentions  (SI).  The  extent  to  which  an  employee  intends  to  continue  working  for 
HBAT  and  is  not  participating  in  activities  that  make  quitting  more  likely. 

•  Environmental  Perceptions  (EP).  Beliefs  an  employee  has  about  day-to-day,  physical  working 
conditions. 

•  Attitudes  Toward  Coworkers  (AC).  Attitudes  an  employee  has  toward  the  coworkers  he/she 
interacts  with  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  consultants  proposed  a  set  of  multiple-item  reflective  scales  to  measure  each  construct. 
Face  validity  appears  evident,  and  the  conceptual  definitions  match  well  with  the  item  wordings. 
Additionally,  a  pretest  was  performed  in  which  three  independent  judges  matched  items  with 
the  construct  names.  No  judge  had  difficulty  matching  items  to  constructs,  providing  further  con¬ 
fidence  the  scales  contain  face  validity.  Having  established  face  validity,  HBAT  proceeded  to 
finalize  the  scales.  Scale  purification  based  on  item-total  correlations  and  EFA  results  from  a 
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pretest  involving  100  HBAT  employees  resulted  in  the  measures  shown  in  Table  2.  The  job 
satisfaction  scale  contains  multiple  measures  each  assessing  the  degree  of  satisfaction  felt  by 
respondents  with  a  different  type  of  scale.  The  complete  questionnaire  is  available  on  the  Web  sites 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 


TABLE  2  Observed  Indicators  Used  in  HBAT  CFA  of  Employee  Behavior 

Item  Scale  Type  Description  Construct 


JSi 

0-1 0  Likert 
Disagree-Agree 

oc. 

0-1 0  Likert 
Disagree-Agree 

oc2 

0-1 0  Likert 
Disagree-Agree 

EP, 

0-1 0  Likert 
Disagree-Agree 

o 

n 

UJ 

0-1 0  Likert 
Disagree-Agree 

0C4 

0-1 0  Likert 
Disagree-Agree 

ep2 

0-1 0  Likert 
Disagree-Agree 

ep3 

0-1 0  Likert 
Disagree-Agree 

AC, 

5-point  Likert 

ep4 

7-point  Semantic 
Differential 

JS2 

7-point  Semantic 
Differential 

JS3 

7-point  Semantic 
Differential 

rsl 

u 

< 

7-point  Semantic 
Differential 

si. 

5-point  Likert 
Disagree-Agree 

JS4 

5-point  Likert 

Sl2 

5-point  Lik  rt 
Disagre  Agree 

JS5 

Percent  Satisfaction 

> 

n 

UJ 

5-point  Likert 

Sl3 

5-point  Likert 
Disagree-Agree 

ac4 

6-point  Semantic 
Differential 

su 

5-point  Likert 

All  things  considered,  I  feel  very  satisfied  when  I  think  about  my  job. 

My  work  at  HBAT  gives  me  a  sense  of  accomplishment. 

I  am  willing  to  put  in  a  great  deal  of  effort  beyond  that 
normally  expected  to  help  HBAT  be  successful. 

I  am  comfortable  with  my  physical  work  environment  at  HBAT 

I  have  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  HBAT. 

I  am  proud  to  tell  others  that  I  work  for  HBAT. 

The  place  I  work  in  is  designed  to  help  me  do  my  job  better. 

There  are  few  obstacles  to  make  me  less  productive  in 
my  workplace. 

How  happy  are  you  with  the  work  of  your  coworkers? 

_ Not  happy _ Somewhat  ha  py _ Happy _ Very  happy _ Extremely  happy 

What  term  best  describes  your  work  environment  at  HBAT? 

Too  hectic _ Very  oothing 

When  you  think  of  your  job,  how  satisfied  do  you  feel? 

Not  at  all  satisfied  _ Very  much  satisfied 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  current  job  at  HBAT? 

Very  unsati  f  e  _ Very  satisfied 

How  do  ou  feel  about  your  coworkers? 

Ver  unfavorable _ Very  favorable 

I  m  not  actively  searching  for  another  job. 

Strongly  disagree _ Strongly  agree 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  HBAT  as  an  employer? 

_ Not  at  all _ Little _ Average _ A  lot _ Very  much 

I  seldom  look  at  the  job  listings  on  monster.com. 

Strongly  disagree _ Strongly  agree 

Indicate  your  satisfaction  with  your  current  job  at  HBAT  by  placing  a 
percentage  in  the  blank,  with  0%  =  Not  satisfied  at  all,  and  1 00%  = 
Highly  satisfied. _ 

How  often  do  you  do  things  with  your  coworkers  on  your  days  off? 

_ Never _ Rarely _ Occasionally _ Often _ Very  often 

I  have  no  interest  in  searching  for  a  job  in  the  next  year. 

Strongly  disagree _ Strongly  agree 

Generally,  how  similar  are  your  coworkers  to  you? 

Very  different _ Very  similar 

How  likely  is  it  that  you  will  be  working  at  HBAT  one  year  from  today? 

Very  unlikely _ Unlikely _ Somewhat  likely _ Likely _ Very  likely 


JS 

oc 

oc 

EP 

OC 

OC 

EP 

EP 

AC 

EP 

JS 

JS 

AC 

SI 

JS 

SI 

JS 

AC 

SI 

AC 

SI 
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Stage  2:  Developing  the  Overall  Measurement  Model 

With  the  constructs  specified,  the  researcher  next  must  specify  the  measurement  model  to  be  tested. 
In  doing  so,  not  only  are  relationships  among  constructs  defined,  but  also  the  nature  of  each 
construct  (reflective  versus  formative)  is  specified. 

A  visual  diagram  depicting  the  measurement  model  is  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  model 
displays  21  measured  indicator  variables  and  five  latent  constructs.  Without  a  reason  to  think  the 
constructs  are  independent,  all  constructs  are  allowed  to  correlate  with  all  other  constructs.  All 
measured  items  are  allowed  to  load  on  only  one  construct  each.  Moreover,  the  error  terms  (not 
shown  in  the  illustration)  are  not  allowed  to  relate  to  any  other  measured  variable  nd  the  meas¬ 
urement  model  is  congeneric.  Four  constructs  are  indicated  by  four  measured  items  and  one  (JS) 
is  indicated  by  five  measured  items.  Every  individual  construct  is  identified  The  overall  model 
has  more  degrees  of  freedom  than  paths  to  be  estimated.  Therefore,  in  a  m  nner  consistent  with 
the  rule  of  thumb  recommending  a  minimum  of  three  indicators  per  const  uct  but  encouraging  at 
least  four,  the  order  condition  is  satisfied.  In  other  words,  the  mod  1  i  veridentified.  Given  the 


sii 


SI2 


SI3 


SI4 


FIGURE  5  Measurement  Theory  Model  (CFA)  for  HBAT  Employees 

A/ote;  Measured  variables  are  shown  with  a  box  with  labels  corresponding  to  those  shown  in  the  questionnaire. 
Latent  constructs  are  shown  with  an  oval.  Each  measured  variable  has  an  error  term  (e)  associated  with  it,  but  they 
are  not  shown  in  the  exhibit  for  simplicity.  Two-headed  connections  indicate  covariance  between  constructs  (Cov). 
One-headed  connectors  indicate  a  causal  path  from  a  construct  to  an  indicator  (Z_). 
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number  of  indicators  and  a  sufficient  sample  size,  no  problems  with  the  rank  condition  are 
expected  either.  Any  such  problems  should  emerge  during  the  analysis. 

In  the  proposed  model,  all  of  the  measures  are  hypothesized  as  reflective.  That  is,  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  causality  is  from  the  latent  construct  to  the  measured  items.  For  instance,  an  employee’s 
desire  to  quit  would  tend  to  cause  low  scores  on  each  of  four  indicators  loading  on  the  Staying 
Intentions  (SI)  construct.  Each  construct  also  has  a  series  of  indicators  that  share  a  similar  concep¬ 
tual  basis,  and  empirically  they  would  tend  to  move  together.  That  is,  we  would  expect  that  when 
one  changes,  systematic  change  will  occur  in  the  other. 

Stage  3:  Designing  a  Study  to  Produce  Empirical  Results 

The  next  step  requires  that  the  study  be  designed  and  executed  to  collect  data  for  testing  th  meas¬ 
urement  model.  The  researcher  must  consider  issues  such  as  sample  size  and  model  specification, 
particularly  in  establishing  the  identification  of  the  model. 

HBAT  next  designed  a  study  to  test  the  measurement  model.  HBAT’s  in  er  t  was  among  its 
hourly  employees  and  not  its  management  team.  Therefore,  the  HBAT  pe  so  nel  department  sup¬ 
plied  a  random  sample  of  500  employees.  The  500  represent  employees  from  each  of  HBAT’s  divi¬ 
sions,  including  their  operations  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia.  Four  hundred 
completed  responses  were  obtained  on  the  scale  items  described  in  Table  2. 

If  the  model  is  overidentified,  then  based  on  pretests,  it  is  xpected  the  communalities  will 
exceed  .5,  and  may  exceed  .6,  and  the  sample  size  should  be  adequate.  If  the  model  contained  some 
underidentified  factors,  or  if  some  communalities  fall  below  .5,  then  a  larger  sample  may  be 
required.  The  sample  size  is  also  sufficient  to  enable  m  ximum  likelihood  estimation.  Several  clas¬ 
sification  variables  also  were  collected  with  the  que  tionnaire.  Employees  were  allowed  to  respond 
to  the  questionnaires  while  they  were  at  work  nd  return  them  anonymously.  Initial  screening 
showed  no  problems  with  missing  data.  Only  two  responses  included  any  missing  data.  In  one  case, 
an  out-of-range  response  was  given,  which  is  reated  as  a  missing  response.  Using  our  rule  of  thumb 
from  the  previous  chapter,  the  effective  sample  size  using  pairwise  deletion  (otherwise  known  as  the 
all-available  treatment )  is  399,  because  it  is  the  minimum  number  of  observations  for  any  observed 
covariance. 

SPECIFYING  THE  MODEL  Depending  on  the  software  you  use,  different  approaches  are  required 
at  this  point.  Two  of  the  most  popular  software  packages  will  be  discussed,  although  many  other 
software  packages  can  be  used  to  obtain  identical  results. 

If  you  choo  e  to  use  AMOS,  then  you  begin  by  using  the  graphical  interface  to  draw  the 
model  depicted  in  Figure  5.  Once  the  model  is  drawn,  you  can  drag  the  measured  variables 
into  the  mod  1  nd  run  the  software.  In  contrast,  if  you  choose  to  use  LISREL,  you  can  either 
use  the  drop  down  menus  to  generate  the  syntax  that  matches  the  measurement  model,  write  the 
appropriate  code  into  a  syntax  window,  and/or  generate  a  path  diagram  from  which  models  can 
be  es  imated. 

DENTIFICATION  Once  the  measurement  model  is  specified,  the  researcher  is  ready  to  estimate 
the  model.  The  SEM  software  will  provide  a  solution  for  the  specified  model  if  everything  is 
properly  specified.  The  default  estimation  procedure  is  maximum  likelihood,  which  will  be  used 
in  this  case  because  preliminary  analysis  with  the  data  leads  HBAT  to  believe  that  the  distribu¬ 
tional  properties  of  the  data  are  acceptable  for  this  approach.  The  researcher  must  now  choose  the 
remaining  options  that  are  needed  to  properly  analyze  the  results.  A  more  complete  discussion  of 
options  is  included  on  the  Web  sites  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 

Table  3  shows  an  initial  portion  of  an  output  from  the  CEA  results  for  this  model.  It  provides 
an  easy  way  to  quickly  identify  the  parameters  to  be  estimated  and  then  the  degrees  of  freedom  for 
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TABLE  3  Parameters  to  be  Estimated  in  the  HBAT  CFA  Model 


Indicator  Variable  Loadings 


JS  OC  SI 


EP 


AC 


Construct  Variances  and  Covariances 


Error  Terms  for  Indicators  (one  per  indicator)  =  21 
Total  number  of  est  m  ted  parameters:  16  +  15  +  21  =  52 


the  model.  In  this  case,  52  parameters  are  to  be  estimated.  Of  the  52  free  parameters,  16  are  factor 
loadings,  15  represent  factor  variance  and  covariance  terms,  and  21  represent  error  variance  terms. 
The  total  number  of  unique  variance  and  covariance  terms  is: 

(21  X  22)12  =  231 

Because  231  is  greater  than  52,  the  model  is  identified  with  respect  to  the  order  condition.  It  includes 
more  degrees  of  freedom  than  free  parameters.  No  problems  emerge  with  the  rank  condition  for  identi¬ 
fication  because  we  have  at  least  four  indicators  for  each  construct  Furthermore,  our  sample  size  is 
sufficient  so  we  believe  the  model  will  converge  and  produce  reliable  results.  It  is  an  important  way  of 
checking  the  specification  to  avoid  or  spot  potential  identification  problems. 
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Stage  4:  Assessing  Measurement  Model  Validity 

We  now  examine  the  results  of  testing  this  measurement  theory  by  comparing  the  theoretical  meas¬ 
urement  model  against  reality,  as  represented  by  this  sample.  Both  the  overall  model  fit  and  the 
criteria  for  construct  validity  must  be  examined.  Therefore,  we  will  review  key  fit  statistics  and  the 
parameter  estimates. 

OVERALL  FIT  CFA  output  includes  many  fit  indices.  We  did  not  present  all  possible  fit  indices. 
Rather,  we  will  focus  on  the  key  GOF  values  using  our  rules  of  thumb  to  provide  some  assessment 
of  fit.  Each  SEM  program  (AMOS,  LISREL,  EQS,  etc.)  includes  a  slightly  different  set,  but  th  all 
contain  the  key  values  such  as  the  %2  statistic,  the  CFI,  and  the  RMSEA.  They  may  app  ar  in  a 
different  order  or  perhaps  in  a  tabular  format,  but  you  can  find  enough  information  to  ev  lu  te  your 
model’s  fit  in  any  SEM  program. 

Table  4  includes  selected  fit  statistics  from  the  CFA  output.  The  overall  mode  %2  is  236.62 
with  179  degrees  of  freedom.  The  p- value  associated  with  this  result  is  .0061.  Thi  p- value  is  signif¬ 
icant  using  a  type  I  error  rate  of  .05.  Thus,  the  %2  goodness  of  fit  statistic  does  not  indicate  that  the 
observed  covariance  matrix  matches  the  estimated  covariance  matrix  wi  hin  sampling  variance. 
However,  given  the  problems  associated  with  using  this  test  alone,  and  th  effective  sample  size  of 
399,  we  examine  other  fit  statistics  closely  as  well. 

Next  we  look  at  several  other  fit  indices.  Our  rule  of  thumb  suggests  that  we  rely  on  at  least 
one  absolute  fit  index  and  one  incremental  fit  index,  in  additi  n  to  the  %2  results.  The  value  for 
RMSEA,  an  absolute  fit  index,  is  0.027.  This  value  appears  q  ite  low  and  is  below  the  .08  guideline 
for  a  model  with  21  measured  variables  and  a  sample  s  ze  of  399.  Using  the  90%  confidence  inter¬ 
val  for  this  RMSEA,  we  conclude  the  true  value  of  RM  EA  is  between  0.01 5  and  0.036.  Thus,  even 
the  upper  bound  of  RMSEA  is  low  in  this  case.  The  RMSEA  therefore  provides  additional  support 
for  model  fit  Next  we  see  the  standardized  root  mean  square  residual  (SRMR)  with  a  value  of  .035, 
below  even  the  conservative  cutoff  value  of  05.  The  third  absolute  fit  statistic  is  the  normed  %2, 
which  is  1.32.  This  measure  is  the  chi-squ  re  value  divided  by  the  degrees  of  freedom  (236.62/179  = 
1.32).  A  number  smaller  than  2.0  is  considered  very  good,  and  between  2.0  and  5.0  is  acceptable. 
Thus,  the  normed  %2  suggests  an  acceptable  fit  for  the  CFA  model. 


4 

The 

FI  BAT  CFA  Goodness-of-Fit 

Statistics 

Chi-  quareCg2) 

Chi-square  =  236.62  (p  =  0.0061) 

Degrees  of  freedom  =  1 79 

Absolute  Fit  Measures 

Goodness-of-fit  index  (GFI)  =  0.95 

Root  mean  square  error  of  approximation  (RMSEA)  =  0.027 
90  percent  confidence  interval  for  RMSEA  =  (0.01 5;  0.036) 
Root  mean  square  residual  (RMR)  =  0.086 
Standardized  root  mean  residual  (SRMR)  =  0.035 
Normed  chi-square  =  1 .32 

Incremental  Fit  Indices 

Normed  fit  index  (NFI)  =  0.97 
Non-normed  fit  index  (NNFI)  =  0.99 
Comparative  fit  index  (CFI)  =  0.99 
Relative  fit  index  (RFI)  =  0.97 

Parsimony  Fit  Indices 

Adjusted  goodness-of-fit  index  (AGFI)  =  0.93 
Parsimony  normed  fit  index  (PNFI)  =  0.83 
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Moving  to  the  incremental  fit  indices,  the  CFI  is  the  most  widely  used  index.  In  our  HBAT 
CFA  model  CFI  has  a  value  of  0.99,  which,  like  the  RMSEA,  exceeds  the  CFI  guidelines  of  greater 
than  .90  for  a  model  of  this  complexity  and  sample  size.  The  other  incremental  fit  indices  also 
exceed  suggested  cutoff  values.  Although  this  model  is  not  compared  to  other  models,  the  parsi¬ 
mony  index  of  AGFI  has  a  value  (.93),  which  reflects  good  model  fit. 

The  CFA  results  suggest  the  HBAT  measurement  model  provides  a  reasonably  good  fit,  and  thus  it 
is  suitable  to  proceed  to  further  examination  of  the  model  results.  Issues  related  to  construct  validity  will 
be  examined  next  and  then  the  focus  shifts  to  model  diagnostics  aimed  at  improving  the  specified  model. 

CONSTRUCT  VALIDITY  To  assess  construct  validity,  we  examine  convergent,  discr  minant,  and 
nomological  validity.  Face  validity,  as  noted  earlier,  was  established  based  on  the  ontent  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  items. 

Convergent  Validity.  CFA  provides  a  range  of  information  used  in  evaluating  convergent 
validity.  Even  though  maximum  likelihood  factor  loading  estimates  are  o  associated  with  a  speci¬ 
fied  range  of  acceptable  or  unacceptable  values,  their  magnitude  dire  tion,  and  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance  should  be  evaluated. 

We  begin  by  examining  the  unstandardized  factor  loading  estimates  in  Table  5.  In  LISREL 
these  are  termed  lambda  values,  whereas  in  AMOS  the  est  mates  are  referred  to  as  regression 
weights  and  are  shown  under  the  “Estimates”  portion  o  the  output.  Loading  estimates  that  are 
statistically  significant  provide  a  useful  start  in  ass  s  ing  the  convergent  validity  of  the  measure¬ 
ment  model.  The  results  confirm  that  all  loading  in  the  HBAT  model  are  highly  significant  as 
required  for  convergent  validity. 

Maximum  likelihood  estimates  are  the  default  option  for  most  SEM  programs,  including 
AMOS  and  LISREL.  Unstandardized  loadings  are  provided  but  they  offer  little  diagnostic  information 


TABLE  5  HBAT  CFA  Factor  Load  ng  Estimates  and  t-values 

Indicator 

Construct 

Estimated  Loading 

Standard  Error 

t -value 

JSi 

JS 

1.00 

_ a 

_ a 

JS2 

JS 

1.03 

0.08 

13.65 

JS3 

JS 

0.90 

0.07 

12.49 

JS4 

JS 

0.91 

0.07 

12.93 

JS5 

JS 

1.14 

0.09 

13.38 

OCi 

oc 

1.00 

_ a 

_ a 

oc2 

oc 

1.31 

0.11 

12.17 

oc3 

oc 

0.78 

0.08 

10.30 

oc4 

oc 

1.17 

0.10 

11.94 

SIi 

SI 

1.00 

_ a 

_ a 

SI2 

SI 

1.07 

0.07 

16.01 

SI3 

SI 

1.06 

0.07 

16.01 

SI4 

SI 

1.17 

0.06 

19.18 

EPi 

EP 

1.00 

_ a 

_ a 

ep2 

EP 

1.03 

0.07 

14.31 

ep3 

EP 

0.80 

0.06 

13.68 

ep4 

EP 

0.90 

0.06 

14.48 

ACi 

AC 

1.00 

_ a 

_ a 

ac2 

AC 

1.24 

0.06 

18.36 

ac3 

AC 

1.04 

0.06 

18.82 

ac4 

AC 

1.15 

0.06 

18.23 

“Not  estimated  when  loading  set  to  fixed  value  (i.e.,  1.0). 
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other  than  directionality  and  statistical  significance.  Instead,  we  examine  standardized  loadings 
because  they  are  needed  to  calculate  discriminant  validity  and  reliability  estimates.  For  construct 
validity,  our  guidelines  are  that  individual  standardized  factor  loadings  (regression  weights) 
should  be  at  least  .5,  and  preferably  .7.  Moreover,  variance-extracted  measures  should  equal  or  exceed 
50  percent,  and  .70  is  considered  the  minimum  threshold  for  construct  reliability,  except  when 
conducting  exploratory  research. 

Table  6  displays  standardized  loadings  (standardized  regression  weights  using  AMOS 
terminology).  When  we  refer  to  loading  estimates,  we  refer  to  the  standardized  values  unless  other¬ 
wise  noted.  The  lowest  loading  obtained  is  .58,  linking  organizational  commitment  (OC)  to  item 
OC1.  Two  other  loadings  estimates  tall  just  below  the  .7  standard.  The  average  variance  extra  ted 
estimates  and  the  construct  reliabilities  are  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table  6.  The  AVE  stimates 
range  from  51.9  percent  for  JS  to  68.1  percent  for  AC.  All  exceed  the  50  percent  rule  thumb. 
Construct  reliabilities  range  from  .83  for  the  OC  construct  to  .89  for  both  SI  and  AC  Once  again, 
these  exceed  .7,  suggesting  adequate  reliability.  These  values  were  computed  using  the  formulas 
shown  earlier  in  the  chapter  when  convergent  validity  was  discussed.  As  of  this  d  te,  SEM  programs 
do  not  routinely  provide  these  values. 

Taken  together,  the  evidence  supports  the  convergent  validity  of  the  measurement  model. 
Although  three  loading  estimates  are  below  .7,  two  of  these  are  just  below  the  .7,  and  the  other  does 


TABLE  6  HBAT  Standardized  Factor  Loadings,  Average  Variance  Extracted, 
and  Reliability  Estimates 
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not  appear  to  be  significantly  harming  model  fit  or  internal  consistency.  The  average  variance- 
extracted  estimates  all  exceed  .5  and  the  reliability  estimates  all  exceed  .7.  In  addition,  the  model 
fits  relatively  well.  Therefore,  all  the  items  are  retained  at  this  point  and  adequate  evidence  of 
conveigent  validity  is  provided. 

Discriminant  Validity.  We  now  turn  to  discriminant  validity.  First,  we  examine  the  intercon¬ 
struct  covariances.  After  standardization,  the  covariances  are  expressed  as  correlations.  All  SEM 
programs  provide  the  construct  correlations  whenever  standardized  results  are  requested.  Some 
(LISREL)  will  have  a  default  text  output  that  prints  them  as  an  actual  correlation  matrix.  Others 
(i.e.,  AMOS)  may  simply  list  them  in  text  output.  The  information  is  the  same. 

The  conservative  approach  for  establishing  discriminant  validity  compares  the  AVE  estimates  for 
each  factor  with  the  squared  interconstruct  correlations  associated  with  that  facto  All  AVE  estimates 
from  Table  6  are  greater  than  the  corresponding  interconstruct  squared  c  relation  estimates  in 
Table  7  (above  the  diagonal).  Therefore,  this  test  indicates  there  are  no  p  o  ems  with  discriminant 
validity  for  the  I  MAT  CFA  model. 

The  congeneric  measurement  model  also  supports  discrimina  t  validity  because  it  does  not 
contain  any  cross-loadings  among  either  the  measured  variables  o  the  error  terms.  This  congeneric 
measurement  model  provides  a  good  fit  and  shows  little  evidence  of  substantial  cross-loadings. 
Taken  together,  these  results  support  the  discriminant  validity  of  the  I  MAT  measurement  model. 

Nomological  Validity.  Assessment  of  nomological  validity  is  based  on  the  approach  for  EFA. 
The  correlation  matrix  provides  a  useful  start  in  this  effort  to  the  extent  that  the  constructs  are 
expected  to  relate  to  one  another.  Previous  organizational  behavior  research  suggests  that  more 
favorable  evaluations  of  all  constructs  are  g  n  rally  expected  to  produce  positive  employee  out¬ 
comes.  For  example,  these  constructs  ar  expected  to  be  positively  related  to  whether  an  employee 
wishes  to  stay  at  HBAT.  Moreover,  satisfi  d  employees  are  more  likely  to  continue  working  for  the 
same  company.  Most  important,  this  relationship  simply  makes  sense. 

Correlations  between  the  f  ct  r  scores  for  each  construct  are  shown  in  Table  7.  The  results 
support  the  prediction  that  these  constructs  are  positively  related  to  one  another.  Specifically, 
satisfaction,  organizational  commitment,  environmental  perceptions,  and  attitudes  toward 
coworkers  all  have  significant  positive  correlations  with  staying  intentions.  In  fact,  only  one 
correlation  is  inco  sistent  with  this  prediction.  The  correlation  estimate  between  AC  and  JS  is 
positive,  but  not  s  gnificant  (p  =  0.87).  Because  the  other  correlations  are  consistent,  this  one 
exception  is  not  a  major  concern. 

Nomological  validity  can  also  be  supported  by  demonstrating  that  the  constructs  are  related  to 
other  c  n  tracts  not  included  in  the  model  in  a  manner  that  supports  the  theoretical  framework. 
Here  the  researcher  must  select  additional  constructs  that  depict  key  relationships  in  the  theoretical 
framework  being  studied.  In  addition  to  the  measured  variables  used  as  indicators  for  the  constructs, 
several  classification  variables  such  as  employee  age,  gender,  and  years  of  experience  were  also 


TABLE  7  HBAT  Construct  Correlation  Matrix  (Standardized) 


JS 

OC 

SI 

EP 

AC 

JS 

1.00 

.04 

.05 

.06 

.00 

oc 

0.21*** 

1.00 

.30 

.25 

.09 

SI 

0.23*** 

0.55*** 

1.00 

.31 

.10 

EP 

0.24*** 

0.50*** 

0.56*** 

1.00 

.06 

AC 

0.05 

0.30*** 

0.31*** 

0.25*** 

1.00 

Significance  Level:  *  =  .05,  **  =  .01,  ****  =  .001 

Note :  Values  below  the  diagonal  are  correlation  estimates  among  constructs,  diagonal  elements  are  construct  variances,  and 
values  above  the  diagonal  are  squared  correlations. 
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collected.  Moreover,  the  performance  of  each  employee  was  evaluated  by  management  on  a  5-point 
scale  ranging  from  1  =  “Very  Low  Performance”  to  5  =  “Very  High  Performance.”  Management 
provided  this  information  to  the  consultants  who  then  entered  it  into  the  database. 

These  other  measures  are  helpful  in  establishing  nomological  validity.  Previous  research 
suggests  that  job  performance  is  determined  by  an  employee’s  working  conditions  [2,  25].  The  job 
performance-job  satisfaction  relationship  is  generally  positive,  but  typically  not  a  strong  relation¬ 
ship.  A  positive  organizational  commitment-job  performance  relationship  also  is  expected.  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  relationship  between  job  performance  and  staying  is  not  as  clear.  Better-performing 
employees  tend  to  have  more  job  opportunities  that  can  cancel  out  the  effects  of  “employees  who  per¬ 
form  better  are  more  comfortable  on  the  job.”  A  positive  environmental  perceptions-job  performance 
relationship  is  expected  because  one’s  working  conditions  directly  contribute  to  how  one  p  rforms  a 
job.  We  also  expect  that  experience  will  be  associated  with  staying  intentions.  Thus,  when  intentions 
to  stay  are  higher,  an  employee  is  more  likely  to  remain  with  an  organization.  Age  a  d  taying  inten¬ 
tions  are  not  likely  to  be  highly  related.  Employees  approaching  retirement  are  ela  ively  older  and 
could  possibly  report  lower  intentions  to  stay.  This  result  would  interfere  with  a  positive  age-staying 
intentions  relationship  that  might  exist  otherwise. 

Correlations  between  these  three  items  and  the  factor  scores  for  ea  h  measurement  model 
construct  are  shown  in  Table  8.  Correlations  corresponding  to  the  p  edictions  made  in  the  previous 
paragraph  can  be  compared  with  the  results.  This  comparison  sho  s  that  the  correlations  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  theoretical  expectations  as  described.  Therefore,  he  analysis  of  the  correlations  among 
the  measurement  model  constructs  and  the  analysis  of  co  rel  tions  between  these  constructs  and 
other  variables  both  support  the  nomological  validity  of  the  model. 

MODIFYING  THE  MEASUREMENT  MODEL  In  addition  to  evaluating  goodness-of-fit  statistics, 
the  researcher  must  also  check  a  number  of  mod  1  diagnostics.  They  may  suggest  some  way  to 
further  improve  the  model  or  perhaps  some  sp  cific  problem  area  not  revealed  to  this  point.  The 
following  diagnostic  measures  from  CFA  should  be  checked:  path  estimates,  standardized  resid¬ 
uals,  and  modification  indices. 

Path  Estimates.  Evaluation  of  the  loadings  of  each  indicator  on  a  construct  provides  the 
researcher  with  evidence  of  the  indicators  that  may  be  candidates  for  elimination.  Loadings  below 
the  suggested  cutoff  values  should  be  evaluated  for  deletion,  but  the  decision  is  not  made  based  just 
on  the  loadings,  but  on  the  other  diagnostic  measures  as  well. 

Results  are  positive  o  this  point.  Even  with  good  fit  statistics,  however,  1 1  BAT  should  check  the 
model  diagnostics  T  e  path  estimates  were  examined  earlier.  One  loading  estimate — the  .58  associ¬ 
ated  with  (X’j — was  noted  because  it  fell  below  the  ideal  loading  cutoff  of  .7.  It  did  not  appear  to  be 
causing  probl  m  ,  however,  because  the  fit  remained  high.  If  other  diagnostic  information  suggests  a 
problem  wi  h  this  variable,  action  may  be  needed. 

S  andardized  Residuals.  The  next  diagnostic  measures  are  the  standardized  residuals.  The 
LISREL  output  shows  the  highest  standardized  residuals  (e.g.,  greater  than  |2.5|),  which  prevents  the 
researcher  firm  having  to  search  through  all  of  the  residuals.  This  can  be  a  substantial  task  because  a 
residual  term  is  computed  for  every  covariance  and  variance  term  in  the  observed  covariance  matrix. 


TABLE  8  Correlations  Between  Constructs  and  Age,  Experience,  and  Job  Performance 


JS 

oc 

SI 

EP 

AC 

Job  Performance  (JP) 
Age 

Experience  (EXP) 

.15  (.003) 
.14  (.005) 

.08  (.110) 

.27  (.000) 

.12  (.021) 

.07  (.159) 

.10  (.041) 
.06  (.233) 
.15  (.004) 

.29  (.000) 
-.01  (.861) 

.01  (.843) 

.06  (.216) 
.15  (.003) 
.12  (.018) 

Note:  p-  values  shown  in  parentheses. 
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The  HBAT  CFA  model  has  23 1  residuals  (remember,  this  was  the  number  of  unique  elements  in 
the  observed  covariance  matrix).  We  will  not  display  them  all  here.  In  Table  9  we  show  all  standardized 
residuals  greater  than  |2.5|.  No  standardized  residuals  exceed  |4.0|,  the  benchmark  value  that  may 
indicate  a  problem  with  one  of  the  measures.  Those  between  |2.5|  and  |4.0|  also  may  deserve  attention  if 
the  other  diagnostics  indicate  a  problem.  The  largest  residual  is  3.80  for  the  covariance  between  SI2  and 
SI].  Both  of  these  variables  have  a  loading  estimate  greater  than  .8  on  the  SI  construct  This  residual 
may  be  explained  by  the  content  of  the  items.  In  this  case,  SI2  and  SI]  may  have  slightly  more  in  com¬ 
mon  with  each  other  contentwise  than  they  do  with  SI3  and  SI4,  the  other  two  items  representing  SI. 

The  HBAT  analyst  decides  not  to  take  action  in  this  case  given  the  high  reliability  and  high  vari¬ 
ance  extracted  for  the  construct  In  addition,  the  model  fit  does  not  suggest  a  great  need  for  improvement 
Three  of  the  highest  negative  residuals  are  associated  with  variable  OCx,  which  also  s  the  variable  with 
the  lowest  loading  estimate  (.58).  Again,  no  action  is  taken  at  this  point  given  the  ove  all  positive  results. 
If  a  residual  associated  with  OCi  exceeded  |4.0|,  however,  or  if  the  model  fit  w  marginal,  OCi  would  be 


TABLE 

9  1 

Model  Diagnostics  for  the  HBAT  CFA  Model 

Standardized  Residuals  (all  residuals  grea  er 

than  1 2 . 5 | ) 

Negative 

Standardized  Residuals 

SI3 

and  OC3 

-2.68 

SI4 

and  OCi 

-2.74 

ep3 

and  OCi 

-2.59 

Positive 

Standardized  Residuals 

SI2 

and  Six 

3.80 

SI4 

and  SI3 

3.07 

ep2 

and  OC3 

2.98 

ep4 

and  OC3 

2  88 

ep4 

and  EP3 

3.28 

Modification  Indices  for  factor 

loadings 

JS 

OC 

SI 

EP 

AC 

JS4 

— 

0.19 

1.44 

2.71 

0.69 

JS2 

- 

2.11 

0.32 

0.53 

2.55 

JS3 

- 

0.00 

0.29 

0.16 

0.00 

JS4 

- 

0.59 

0.09 

0.40 

0.10 

JS5 

- 

3.20 

2.59 

1.38 

4.96 

OCi 

0.64 

- 

10.86 

3.02 

2.75 

oc2 

0.07 

- 

10.84 

0.51 

7.14 

oc3 

1.01 

- 

3.15 

7.59 

1.86 

oc4 

0.00 

- 

0.07 

0.02 

1.02 

sir 

0.00 

0.00 

- 

0.29 

0.02 

SI2 

1.89 

0.08 

- 

1.66 

0.59 

SI3 

0.15 

1.85 

- 

0.10 

0.00 

SI4 

2.78 

0.55 

- 

2.46 

0.37 

EPi 

0.10 

1.85 

1.74 

- 

0.05 

ep2 

0.11 

3.48 

0.78 

- 

0.53 

ep3 

0.31 

0.17 

3.00 

- 

0.00 

ep4 

0.17 

0.17 

0.11 

- 

0.85 

ac4 

0.70 

0.38 

0.02 

0.07 

- 

ac2 

0.43 

2.45 

0.84 

0.22 

- 

ac3 

1.59 

0.07 

0.02 

0.89 

- 

ac4 

1.29 

3.70 

0.89 

3.01 

— 
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a  prime  candidate  for  being  dropped  from  the  model.  In  this  case,  the  congeneric  representation,  which 
meets  the  standards  of  good  measurement  practice,  appears  to  hold  quite  well. 

Modification  Indices.  Modification  indices  (Ml)  are  calculated  for  every  fixed  parameter  (i.e.,  all 
of  the  possible  parameters  that  were  not  estimated  in  the  model).  The  two  sets  of  Mis  most  useful  in  a 
CFA  are  for  the  factor  loadings  and  the  error  tarns  between  items.  Note  that  there  are  generally  not  any 
Mis  for  the  relationships  between  constructs  because  each  construct  has  an  estimated  path  to  every  other 
construct  As  you  would  expect  a  full  listing  of  all  modification  indices  is  quite  extensive  and  will  not  be 
provided  here.  Instead,  we  will  identify  the  largest  MI  and  also  examine  the  Mis  for  the  factor  loadings. 

First,  the  largest  modification  index  is  14.44  for  the  covariance  of  the  error  terms  o  Sli 
and  Sl2  (the  full  output  can  be  found  at  the  Web  sites  www.pearsonhighered.com  ha  r  or 
www.mvstats.com.  Although  the  modification  indices  for  the  error  term  correlations  are  somewhat 
useful  in  diagnosing  problems  with  specific  items,  the  researcher  should  avoid  making  odel  respec¬ 
ifications  that  involve  correlated  error  terms. 

The  second  type  of  MI  that  is  quite  useful  in  a  CFA  is  for  the  factor  loadings  As  you  can  see 
in  Table  9,  each  item  has  a  modification  index  for  all  the  constructs  except  the  one  it  is  hypothe¬ 
sized  to  relate  to.  This  provides  the  researcher  with  an  empirical  estimate  of  how  strongly  each  item 
is  associated  with  other  constructs  (i.e.,  the  potential  for  cross-loadings)  As  you  can  see,  most  of 
the  values  above  4.0  are  associated  with  the  items  in  the  OC  construct  which  have  fairly  large  val¬ 
ues  for  the  SI,  EP  and  AC  constructs.  CX'2  may  be  most  problem  tic  in  that  it  has  high  values  for 
both  SI  and  AC,  although  OC!  and  OC3  also  have  high  values  with  at  least  one  other  construct.  This 
may  indicate  some  lack  of  unidimensionalify  for  these  two  items,  and  this  is  reinforced  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  the  two  lowest  standardized  loadings  ac  oss  all  items.  But  elimination  of  both  items 
would  violate  the  three-indicator  rule,  so  they  will  be  retained  at  this  time. 

A  further  specification  search  is  not  needed  because  the  model  has  a  solid  theoretical  founda¬ 
tion  and  because  the  CFA  is  testing  rather  tha  developing  a  model.  If  the  fit  were  poor,  however,  a 
specification  search  could  take  place  as  d  sc  ibed  earlier  in  the  chapter.  Such  an  effort  would  rely 
heavily  on  the  combined  diagnostics  provided  by  the  factor  loading  estimates,  the  standardized 
residuals,  and  the  modification  indices.  At  this  point,  1 1  BAT  can  proceed  with  confidence  that  the 
questionnaire  measures  these  key  constructs  well. 

HBAT  CFA  Summary 

Four  SEM  stages  are  comp  etc.  The  CFA  results  generally  support  the  measurement  model.  The  %2 
statistic  is  significan  above  the  .01  level,  which  is  not  unusual  given  a  total  sample  size  of 400  (with  an 
effective  sample  size  f  399  using  the  all-available  [PD]  approach).  Both  the  CFI  and  RMSEA  appear 
quite  good.  Ov  all,  the  fit  statistics  suggest  that  the  estimated  model  reproduces  the  sample  covariance 
matrix  reas  nably  well.  Further,  evidence  of  construct  validity  is  present  in  terms  of  convergent, 
discriminant,  and  nomological  validity.  Thus,  HBAT  can  be  fairly  confident  at  this  point  that  the  meas¬ 
ures  beha  e  as  they  should  in  terms  of  the  unidimensionalify  of  the  five  measures  and  in  the  way  the 
constructs  relate  to  other  measures.  Remember,  however,  that  even  a  good  fit  is  no  guarantee  that  some 
o  her  combination  of  the  21  measured  variables  would  not  provide  an  equal  or  better  fit  The  fact  that 
he  results  are  conceptually  consistent  is  of  even  greater  importance  than  are  fit  results  alone. 


Summary 

The  widespread  use  of  confirmatory  factor  analysis  (CFA) 
has  greatly  improved  quantitative  measurement  in  the 
social  sciences.  Researchers  now  have  a  tool  that  provides  a 
strong  test  of  one’s  measurement  theory.  The  key  advantage 
is  that  the  researcher  can  analytically  test  a  conceptually 


grounded  theory  explaining  how  different  measured  items 
represent  important  psychological,  sociological,  or  busi¬ 
ness  measures.  When  CFA  results  are  combined  with  con¬ 
struct  validity  tests,  researchers  can  obtain  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  qualify  of  their  measures.  Therefore, 
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as  we  move  from  exploratory  multivariate  procedures 
toward  more  specific  empirical  testing  of  conceptual  ideas, 
CFA  becomes  an  essential  multivariate  tool. 

It  is  difficult  to  highlight  in  a  paragraph  or  two  the 
key  points  about  CFA.  However,  some  important  points 
that  will  help  in  understanding  and  using  CFA  include 
those  corresponding  to  the  objectives  of  the  chapter: 

Distinguish  between  exploratory  factor  analysis  and 
confirmatory  factor  analysis.  CFA  cannot  be  con¬ 
ducted  appropriately  unless  the  researcher  can  specify 
both  the  number  of  constructs  that  exist  within  data  to  be 
analyzed  and  which  specific  measures  should  be  assigned 
to  each  of  these  constructs.  In  contrast,  EFA  is  conducted 
without  knowledge  of  either  of  these  things.  EFA  does 
not  provide  an  assessment  of  fit  CFA  provides  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  fit. 

Assess  the  construct  validity  of  a  measurement  model. 

Construct  validity  is  essential  in  confirming  a  measure¬ 
ment  model.  Multiple  components  of  construct  validity 
include  convergent  validity,  discriminant  validity,  face 
validity,  and  nomological  validity.  Construct  reliabilities 
and  variance-extracted  estimates  are  useful  in  establish¬ 
ing  convergent  validity.  Discriminant  validity  is  sup¬ 
ported  when  the  average  variance  extracted  for  a 
construct  is  greater  than  the  shared  variance  between 
constructs.  Face  validity  is  established  when  the  meas¬ 
ured  items  are  conceptually  consistent  with  a  construct 
definition.  Nomological  validity  is  supported  to  the 
extent  that  a  construct  relates  to  other  constructs  in  a  the¬ 
oretically  consistent  way. 

Know  how  to  represent  a  measu  ement  model  using 
a  path  diagram.  Visual  diagrams,  or  path  diagrams, 
are  useful  tools  in  helping  to  translate  a  measurement 
theory  into  something  that  an  be  tested  using  standard 
CFA  procedures.  SEM  programs  make  use  of  these 
path  diagrams  to  show  how  constructs  are  related  to 
measured  variab  es.  Good  measurement  practice  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  m  asurement  model  should  be  congeneric, 
meaning  t  at  each  measured  variable  should  load 
on  only  one  construct.  Unless  some  strong  theoretical 


reason  indicates  doing  otherwise,  all  constructs  should 
be  linked  with  a  two-headed,  curved  arrow  in  the  path 
diagram  indicating  that  the  correlation  between  con¬ 
structs  will  be  estimated. 

Understand  the  basic  principles  of  statistical  iden¬ 
tification  and  know  some  of  the  primary  causes  of 
SEM  identification  problems.  Statistical  identifica¬ 
tion  is  extremely  important  in  obtaining  useful  CFA 
results.  Underidentified  models  cannot  pro  uce  reliable 
results.  Overidentified  models  with  an  exc  ss  number  of 
degrees  of  freedom  are  required  for  s  at  stical  identifica¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  each  estimated  par  meter  should  be  sta¬ 
tistically  identified.  Many  probl  ms  associated  with  CFA 
and  SEM  in  general,  includi  g  identification  and  conver¬ 
gence  problems,  result  fr  m  two  sources:  insufficient 
sample  size  and  in  uff  cient  number  of  indicator  vari¬ 
ables  per  construct  The  researcher  is  strongly  encour¬ 
aged  to  provide  for  an  adequate  sample  based  on  the 
model  conditions  and  to  plan  on  at  least  three  or  four 
measured  items  for  every  construct. 

Understand  the  concept  of  fit  as  it  applies  to  measure¬ 
ment  models  and  be  able  to  assess  the  fit  of  a  confirma¬ 
tory  factor  analysis  model.  CFA  is  a  multivariate  tool 
that  computes  a  predicted  covariance  matrix  using  the 
equations  that  represent  the  theory  tested.  The  predicted 
covariance  matrix  is  then  compared  to  the  actual  covariance 
matrix  computed  from  the  raw  data.  Generally  speaking, 
models  fit  well  as  these  matrices  become  more  similar. 
Multiple  fit  statistics  should  be  reported  to  help  understand 
how  well  a  model  truly  fits.  They  include  the  %2  goodness- 
of-fit  statistic  and  degrees  of  freedom,  one  absolute  fit 
index  (such  as  the  GFI  or  SKMR),  and  one  incremental  fit 
index  (such  as  the  TLI  or  CFT).  One  of  these  indices  should 
also  be  a  badness-of-fit  indicator  such  as  the  SRMR  or 
RMSEA.  No  absolute  value  for  the  various  fit  indices 
suggests  a  good  fit,  only  guidelines  are  available  for  this 
task.  The  values  associated  with  acceptable  models  vary 
from  situation  to  situation  and  depend  considerably  on 
the  sample  size,  number  of  measured  variables,  and  the 
communalities  of  the  factors. 


Questions 

1.  How  does  CFA  differ  from  EFA? 

2.  List  and  define  the  components  of  construct  validity. 

3.  What  are  the  steps  in  developing  a  new  construct  measure? 

4.  What  are  the  properties  of  a  congeneric  measurement  model? 
Why  do  they  represent  the  properties  of  good  measurement? 

5.  How  is  the  order  condition  of  identification  verified? 


6.  What  is  a  Heywood  case,  and  how  is  it  treated  using  SEM? 

7.  Is  it  possible  to  establish  precise  cutoffs  for  CFA  fit 
indices?  Explain. 

8.  Find  an  article  in  a  business  journal  that  reports  a  CFA 
result.  Does  the  model  show  evidence  of  adequate  construct 
validity?  Explain. 
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Suggested  Readings 

A  list  of  suggested  readings  illustrating  issues  and  applications  of  multivariate  techniques  in  general  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

Upon  completing  this  chapter,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

■  Distinguish  a  measurement  model  from  a  structural  model. 

■  Describe  the  similarities  between  SEM  and  other  multivariate  techniques. 

■  Depict  a  model  with  dependence  relationships  sing  a  path  diagram. 

■  Test  a  structural  model  using  SEM. 

■  Diagnose  problems  with  the  SEM  resul  s. 

CHAPTER  PREVIEW 

The  process  of  testing  a  stru  tural  equations  model  (SEM)  involves  the  measurement  and  structural 
models.  A  measuremen  model  may  be  developed  based  on  theory  and  then  tested  with  confirmatory 
factor  analysis  (CFA).  Comparing  CFA  with  exploratory  factor  analysis  (EFA)  illustrates  the  concepts 
they  hold  in  comm  n  such  as  factor  loadings,  covariance,  and  correlation.  CFA  tests  measurement 
theory  based  on  the  covariance  between  all  measured  items.  As  such,  the  CFA  model  provides  the 
foundation  for  all  further  theory  testing. 

Thi  chapter  focuses  on  the  second  model:  testing  the  theoretical  or  structural  model  where 
the  p  imary  focus  shifts  to  the  relationships  between  latent  constructs.  With  SEM,  we  examine 
rel  ti  nships  between  latent  constructs  much  as  we  examined  the  relationships  between  inde¬ 
pendent  and  dependent  variables  in  multiple  regression  analysis.  Even  though  summated  factors 
representing  theoretical  constructs  could  be  entered  as  variables  in  regression  models,  regression 
models  treat  variables  and  constructs  identically.  That  is,  multiple  regression  does  not  take  into 
account  any  of  the  measurement  properties  that  go  along  with  forming  a  multiple-item  construct 
when  estimating  the  relationship.  SEM  provides  a  better  way  of  empirically  examining  a  theoret¬ 
ical  model  by  involving  both  the  measurement  model  and  the  structural  model  in  one  analysis.  In 
other  words,  it  takes  information  about  measurement  into  account  in  testing  the  structural  model. 

The  chapter  begins  by  describing  some  terminology  associated  with  the  testing  of  the  struc¬ 
tural  model  with  SEM.  In  addition,  we  discuss  the  similarities  and  differences  between  SEM  and 
other  multivariate  techniques.  We  then  describe  the  last  two  stages  (stages  5  and  6)  in  the  six-stage 
process  for  testing  theoretical  models  and  provide  an  illustration  using  the  HBAT_SEM  data  set 


From  Chapter  14  of  Multivariate  Data  Analysis,  7/e.  Joseph  F.  Flair,  Jr.,  William  C.  Black,  Barry  J.  Babin,  Rolph  E.  Anderson. 
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KEY  TERMS 

Before  beginning  this  chapter,  review  the  key  terms  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  concepts 

and  terminology  used.  Throughout  the  chapter  the  key  terms  appear  in  boldface.  Other  points  of 

emphasis  in  the  chapter  and  key  term  cross-references  are  italicized. 

Causal  model  Structural  model  that  infers  that  relationships  have  a  sequential  ordering  in  which 
a  change  in  one  brings  about  a  change  in  another. 

Feedback  loop  Relationship  when  a  construct  is  seen  as  both  a  predictor  and  an  outcome  of 
another  single  construct  Feedback  loops  can  involve  either  direct  or  indirect  relationships  Also 
called  a  nonrecursive  relationship. 

Interpretational  confounding  Measurement  estimates  for  one  construct  are  significantly 
affected  by  relationships  other  than  those  among  the  specific  measures.  It  is  indicat  d  when  load¬ 
ing  estimates  vary  substantially  from  one  SEM  model  to  another  model  that  is  the  me  except  for 
the  change  in  specification  of  one  or  more  relationships. 

Nonrecursive  model  Structural  model  containing  feedback  loops. 

Path  estimate  See  structural  parameter  estimate. 

Post  hoc  analysis  Afier-the-fact  tests  of  relationships  for  which  n  hypothesis  was  theorized. 
In  other  words,  a  path  is  tested  where  the  original  theory  did  not  i  dicate  a  path. 

Recursive  models  Structural  models  in  which  paths  between  con  ructs  all  proceed  only  from  the 
antecedent  construct  to  the  consequences  (outcome  construct)  No  construct  is  both  a  cause  and  an 
effect  of  any  other  single  construct 

Saturated  structural  model  Recursive  SEM  mode  specifying  the  same  number  of  direct 
structural  relationships  as  the  number  of  possible  construct  correlations  in  the  CFA.  The  fit 
statistics  for  a  saturated  theoretical  model  should  be  the  same  as  those  obtained  for  the  CFA 
model. 

Structural  model  Set  of  one  or  more  dep  ndence  relationships  linking  the  hypothesized  model’s 
constructs  (i.e.,  the  structural  theory )  The  structural  model  is  most  useful  in  representing  the 
interrelationships  of  variables  between  constructs. 

Structural  relationship  Dependence  relationship  (regression  type)  specified  between  any  two 
latent  constructs.  Structural  relationships  are  represented  with  a  single-headed  arrow  and  sug¬ 
gest  that  one  construct  is  dependent  on  another.  Exogenous  constructs  cannot  be  dependent  on 
another  construct.  End  g  ous  constructs  can  be  dependent  on  either  exogenous  or  endogenous 
constructs. 

Structural  parameter  estimate  SEM  equivalent  of  a  regression  coefficient  that  measures  the 
linear  relationsh  p  between  a  predictor  construct  and  an  outcome  construct.  Also  called  a  path 
estimate. 

Structur  1  theory  Conceptual  representation  of  the  relationships  between  constructs. 

Two-st  p  SEM  process  Approach  to  SEM  in  which  the  measurement  model  fit  and  construct 
v  i  ity  are  first  assessed  using  CFA  and  then  the  structural  model  is  tested,  including  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  significance  of  relationships.  The  structural  model  is  tested  only  after  adequate  meas¬ 
urement  and  construct  validity  are  established. 

Unit  of  analysis  Unit  or  level  to  which  results  apply.  In  business  research,  it  often  deals  with  the  choice 
of  testing  relationships  between  individuals’  (people)  perceptions  versus  between  organizations. 


WHAT  IS  A  STRUCTURAL  MODEL? 

The  goal  of  measurement  theory  is  to  produce  ways  of  measuring  concepts  in  a  reliable 
and  valid  manner.  Measurement  theories  are  tested  by  how  well  the  indicator  variables 
of  theoretical  constructs  relate  to  one  another.  The  relationships  between  the  indicators 
are  captured  in  a  covariance  matrix.  CFA  tests  a  measurement  theory  by  providing 
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evidence  on  the  validity  of  individual  measures  based  on  the  model’s  overall  fit  and  other  evidence 
of  construct  validity.  CFA  alone  is  limited  in  its  ability  to  examine  the  nature  of  relationships 
between  constructs  beyond  simple  correlations.  Thus,  a  measurement  theory  is  often  a  means  to  the 
end  of  examining  relationships  between  constructs,  not  an  end  in  itself. 

A  structural  theory  is  a  conceptual  representation  of  the  structural  relationships  between 
constructs.  It  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  structural  model  that  represents  the  theory  with  a  set 
of  structural  equations  and  is  usually  depicted  with  a  visual  diagram.  The  structural  relationship 
between  any  two  constructs  is  represented  empirically  by  the  structural  parameter  estimate,  also 
known  as  a  path  estimate.  Structural  models  are  referred  to  by  several  terms,  including  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  model  or  occasionally  a  causal  model.  A  causal  model  infers  that  the  relationships  meet  the 
conditions  necessary  for  causation.  The  researcher  should  be  careful  not  to  depic  the  model  as  hav¬ 
ing  causal  inferences  unless  all  of  the  conditions  are  met. 

A  SIMPLE  EXAMPLE  OF  A  STRUCTURAL  MODEL 

The  transition  from  a  measurement  model  to  a  structural  mod  1  s  strictly  the  application  of  the 
structural  theory  in  terms  of  relationships  among  constructs.  A  measurement  model  typically  repre¬ 
sents  all  constructs  with  noncausal  or  correlational  relation  hi  s  among  them.  The  structural  model 
applies  the  structural  theory  by  specifying  which  construct  are  related  to  each  other  and  the  nature 
of  each  relationship.  We  will  examine  a  simple  measurement  model  example  to  illustrate 
this  point 

Figure  1  shows  a  two-construct  structu  al  model.  The  assumption  now  is  that  the  first 
construct — Supervisor  Support — is  related  to  Job  Satisfaction  in  a  way  that  the  relationship  can  be 
expressed  as  a  regression  coefficient.  In  the  figure  this  relationship  is  shown  as  a  structural  relation¬ 
ship  and  labeled  with  a  P = path  estimate.  In  a  causal  theory,  the  model  would  imply  that  Supervisor 
Support  causes  or  helps  bring  about  Job  Satisfaction. 

The  diagram  in  Figure  1  is  similar  to  the  CFA  model.  But  when  we  move  from  the 
measurement  model  (CFA)  to  the  structural  model  (SEM),  there  are  some  changes  in  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  terminology,  and  notation.  No  changes  are  made  to  the  left  side  of  the  diagram  representing 
the  Supervisor  Support  construct.  But  there  are  changes  in  other  areas,  including  the  following: 

•  The  relati  ns  ip  between  the  Supervisor  Support  and  Job  Satisfaction  constructs  in  a  CFA 
would  be  epresented  by  a  two-headed  curved  arrow  (correlational  relationship).  This  rela¬ 
tionship  changes  to  a  dependence  relationship  and  is  now  represented  in  Figure  1  by  a  single- 
fa  a  ed  arrow  (P  =  path  estimate).  This  arrow  can  be  thought  of  as  a  relationship  that  is 
epresented  in  a  multiple  regression  model  and  estimated  by  a  regression  coefficient.  This 
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path  shows  the  direction  of  the  relationship  in  a  structural  model  and  represents  the  structural 
relationship  that  will  be  estimated.  However,  it  would  rarely  have  the  same  value  using  SEM 
because  more  information  is  used  in  deriving  its  value,  including  information  that  allows  a 
correction  for  measurement  error.  Structural  models  in  SEM  differ  from  CEA  models  because 
the  emphasis  moves  from  the  relationships  between  latent  constructs  and  measured  indicator 
variables  to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  relationships  between  constructs. 

•  The  constructs  are  now  identified  differently.  In  CFA  exogenous  and  endogenous  constructs 
are  not  distinguished,  but  with  a  structural  model  we  must  distinguish  between  exogenous  and 
endogenous  constructs.  The  traditional  independent  variables  are  now  labeled  exogenous  and 
are  still  connected  by  correlations  (double-headed  curved  arrows).  Traditional  dependent 
variables  are  now  labeled  endogenous.  Theory  is  tested  by  examining  the  effect  of  e  og  nous 
constructs  (predictors)  on  endogenous  constructs  (outcomes).  Also,  with  most  SEM  models 
there  is  more  than  one  endogenous  construct,  so  you  have  one  endogenous  c  struct  predict¬ 
ing  another.  In  such  cases,  one  or  more  of  the  endogenous  constructs  ope  ates  as  both  a  pre¬ 
dictor  and  an  outcome  variable.  This  situation  is  not  represented  in  Figure  1,  but  it  will  be 
shown  in  later  examples. 

•  The  measured  indicator  variables  (items)  are  no  longer  all  represented  by  the  letter  X.  Only 
the  indicator  variables  for  the  exogenous  construct  are  still  repr  sented  by  X.  In  contrast,  the 
indicator  variables  for  the  endogenous  construct  are  now  repr  sented  by  the  letter  Y.  This  is  a 
typical  distinction  in  structural  models  and  is  consistent  with  the  approach  used  in  other  mul¬ 
tivariate  procedures  (X  associated  with  predictors,  an  Y  associated  with  outcomes). 

•  The  error  variance  terms  now  also  have  a  notation  that  matches  the  erogenous-endogenous 
distinction.  Error  terms  lor  all  the  variables  a  e  n  w  labeled  by  the  appropriate  item  (i.e.,  X 
variables  or  Y  variables  and  the  item  number) 

•  The  loading  estimates  are  also  changed  to  indicate  exogenous  or  endogenous  constructs. 
Variable  loading  estimates  for  exogenous  onstructs  are  represented  by  X  and  the  item  number, 
whereas  variable  loading  estimates  for  endogenous  constructs  are  represented  by  Y  and  the 
number. 

Structural  models  differ  firm  measurement  models  in  that  the  emphasis  moves  firm  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  latent  constructs  nd  measured  variables  to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  constructs.  Measurement  models  are  tested  using  CFA.  The  CFA  model  is  then  altered 
based  on  the  nature  of  tela  ionships  among  constructs.  The  result  is  a  structural  model  specification 
that  is  used  to  test  the  hyp  thesized  theoretical  model. 

With  these  oretical  distinctions  between  CFA  and  SEM  represented  in  the  path  diagram, 
we  now  move  on  to  estimate  the  structural  model  using  SEM  procedures.  We  should  note  that  in  this 
type  of  situation,  the  observed  covariance  model  does  not  change  between  models.  Differences  in 
model  fit  ar  based  solely  on  the  different  relationships  represented  in  the  structural  model. 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THEORY  TESTING  WITH  SEM 

Given  that  the  measurement  model  has  already  been  examined  and  validated  in  a  CFA  analysis,  the 
focus  in  a  SEM  analysis  is  testing  structural  relationships  by  examining  two  issues:  (1)  overall  and 
relative  model  fit  as  a  measure  of  acceptance  of  the  proposed  model  and  (2)  structural  parameter 
estimates,  depicted  with  one-headed  arrows  on  a  path  diagram. 

The  theoretical  model  shown  in  Figure  2  is  evaluated  based  on  how  well  it  reproduces  the 
observed  covariance  matrix  and  on  the  significance  and  direction  of  the  hypothesized  paths.  Note 
that  in  this  figure  we  are  also  identifying  each  of  the  hypothesized  relationships  in  the  path  diagram 
(//number)-  ff  the  model  shows  good  fit,  and  if  the  hypothesized  paths  are  significant  and  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  hypothesized  (Hi,  H2,  and  H3  are  positive  and  H4  is  negative),  then  the  model  is  supported. 
But  good  fit  does  not  mean  that  some  alternative  model  might  not  fit  better  or  be  more  accurate. 
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FIGURE  2  Expanded  "Theoretical  Model1'  of  Job  Search 


So  further  verification  may  be  needed  to  ensure  nomological  val  dity,  which  is  simply  a  theoretical 
plausibility  test.  In  other  words,  the  researcher  checks  to  s  e  if  the  relationships  make  sense. 
In  short,  the  relationships  must  be  consistent  with  the  theory  that  suggests  they  should  be  positive  or 
negative.  If  the  relationships  do  not  make  sense,  they  shou  d  not  be  relied  upon. 

The  estimation  of  the  structural  parameter  estimat  s  is  the  same  process  used  in  CFA  models.  The 
primary  distinction  is  the  structural  model  does  not  have  all  the  constructs  related  to  each  other,  as  in 
CFA.  Thus,  the  structural  model  replaces  the  co  re  ational  relationships  with  dependence  relationships. 
In  doing  so,  we  introduce  the  concept  of  direct  and  indirect  effects.  The  derivation  of  the  path  estimates 
and  the  identification  of  direct  and  indirec  effects  are  described  in  the  Basic  Stats  appendix  and  materi¬ 
als  available  on  the  Web  sites  wwwpearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com.  The  reader 
may  find  this  information  helpful  in  nderstanding  the  full  impact  of  any  dependence  relationship. 

STAGES  IN  TESTING  STRUCTURAL  THEORY 

Theory  testing  with  SEM  closely  follows  the  way  measurement  theory  is  tested  using  CFA.  The 
process  is  similar  conceptually  in  that  a  theory  is  proposed  and  then  tested  based  on  how  well  it  fits 
the  data.  As  we  eal  with  the  theoretical  relationships  between  constructs,  greater  attention  is 
focused  on  the  d  fferent  types  of  relationships  that  may  exist. 

One-Step  Versus  Two-Step  Approaches 

Ev  n  though  SEM  has  the  advantage  of  simultaneously  estimating  the  measurement  model  and  the 
structural  model,  our  six-stage  overall  process  is  consistent  with  a  two-step  SEM  process  [1], 
By  two  steps,  we  mean  that  in  the  first  step  we  test  the  fit  and  construct  validity  of  the  proposed 
measurement  model.  Once  a  satisfactory  measurement  model  is  obtained,  the  second  step  is  to  test 
the  structural  theory.  Thus,  two  key  tests — one  measurement  and  one  structural — totally  assess  fit 
and  validity.  We  refer  to  this  concept  as  the  two  parts  of  SEM  testing.  Thus,  the  measurement  model 
fit  provides  a  basis  for  assessing  the  validity  of  the  structural  theory  [2], 

Some  argue  for  the  superiority  of  a  one-step  approach  in  which  the  overall  fit  of  a  model  is 
tested  without  regard  to  separate  measurement  and  structural  models  [3].  Yet  a  one-step  model  pro¬ 
vides  only  one  key  test  of  fit  and  validity.  It  does  not  separate  the  measurement  model  assessment 
from  the  structural  model  assessment 

The  authors  recommend  separate  testing  of  the  measurement  model  via  a  two-step  approach  as 
essential  because  valid  structural  theory  tests  cannot  be  conducted  with  bad  measures.  A  valid  meas¬ 
urement  model  is  essential  because  with  poor  measures  we  would  not  know  what  the  constructs  truly 
mean.  Therefore,  if  a  measurement  model  cannot  be  validated,  researchers  should  first  refine  their 
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measures  and  collect  new  data.  If  the  revised  measurement  model  can  be  validated,  then  and  only 
then  do  we  advise  proceeding  with  a  test  of  the  full  structural  model.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of 
this  issue  is  presented  later  in  the  chapter  in  the  section  on  interpretationa!  confounding. 

The  six  SEM  stages  now  continue.  Stages  1-4  covered  the  CFA  process  from  identifying 
model  constructs  to  assessing  the  measurement  model  validity.  If  the  measurement  is  deemed 
sufficiently  valid,  then  the  researcher  can  test  a  structural  model  composed  of  these  measures, 
bringing  us  to  stages  5  and  6  of  the  SEM  process.  Stage  5  involves  specifying  the  structural  model 
and  stage  6  involves  assessing  its  validity. 


STAGE  5:  SPECIFYING  THE  STRUCTURAL  MODEL 

We  turn  now  to  the  task  of  specifying  the  structural  model  This  process  involves  determi  ing  the  appro¬ 
priate  unit  of  analysis,  representing  the  theory  visually  using  a  path  diagram,  clarifying  w  ich  constructs 
are  exogenous  and  endogenous,  and  several  related  issues,  such  as  sample  size  and  identification. 

Unit  of  Analysis 

One  issue  not  visible  in  a  model  is  the  unit  of  analysis.  The  researche  must  ensure  that  the  model’s 
measures  capture  the  appropriate  unit  of  analysis.  For  instance,  organiz  tional  researchers  often  lace  the 
choice  of  testing  relationships  representing  individual  perceptio  s  v  rsus  the  organization  or  business 
unit  as  a  whole.  Marketing  researchers  also  study  organi  ations,  but  they  sometimes  look  at  an 
exchange  dyad  (buyer  and  seller),  retail  store  or  advertisement  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  Individual  percep¬ 
tions  represent  each  person’s  opinions  or  feelings.  Qtga  izational  factors  represent  characteristics  that 
describe  an  individual  organization.  A  construct  such  as  employee  esprit  de  corps  may  well  exist  at  both 
the  individual  and  organizational  levels.  Esprit  de  co  ps  can  be  thought  of  as  how  much  enthusiasm  an 
employee  has  for  the  work  and  the  firm.  In  this  way,  one  employee  can  be  compared  to  another.  But  it 
also  can  be  thought  of  as  a  characteristic  of  the  firm  overall.  In  this  way,  one  firm  can  be  compared  to 
another  and  the  sample  size  is  now  determined  by  how  many  firms  are  measured  rather  than  by  the 
number  of  individual  respondents.  The  choice  of  unit  of  analysis  determines  how  a  scale  is  treated. 

For  example,  a  multiple-item  scale  could  be  used  to  assess  the  esprit  de  corps  construct.  If  the 
desired  unit  of  analysis  is  at  the  individual  level  and  we  want  to  understand  relationships  that  exist 
among  individuals,  the  research  can  proceed  with  individual  responses.  However,  if  the  unit  of 
analysis  is  the  organization,  or  any  other  group,  responses  must  be  aggregated  over  all  individuals 
responding  for  that  particular  group.  Thus,  organizational-level  studies  require  considerably  more 
data  because  mult  pie  responses  must  be  aggregated  into  one  group.  Organizations  also  possess 
many  non-late  t  characteristics  such  as  size,  location  and  organizational  structure. 

Once  he  unit  of  analysis  is  decided  and  data  are  collected,  the  researcher  must  aggregate  the 
data  if  roup-level  responses  are  used  to  set  up  the  appropriate  SEM.  If  the  unit  of  analysis  is  the 
individual,  the  researcher  can  proceed  as  before.  Sometimes,  multiple  units  of  analysis  are  included 
in  the  same  model.  For  instance,  organizational  culture  may  cause  an  individual’s  job  satisfaction. 
The  term  multilevel  model  refers  to  these  analyses. 

Model  Specification  Using  a  Path  Diagram 

We  now  consider  how  a  theory  is  represented  by  visual  diagrams.  Paths  indicate  relationships.  Fixed 
parameters  refer  to  a  relationship  that  will  not  be  estimated  by  the  SEM  routine.  These  typically  are 
assumed  to  be  (set  at)  zero  and  are  not  shown  on  a  visual  diagram.  Free  parameters  refer  to  a  rela¬ 
tionship  that  will  be  estimated.  They  are  generally  depicted  by  an  arrow  in  a  visual  diagram. 

Figure  2  included  both  fixed  and  free  parameters.  For  instance,  there  is  no  relationship  specified 
between  Supervisor  Support  and  Job  Search.  Therefore,  no  arrow  is  shown  here,  and  the  theory  assumes 
this  path  is  equal  to  zero  (fixed  at  zero).  But  there  is  a  path  between  Job  Satisfaction  and  Job  Search  that 
represents  the  relationship  between  these  two  constructs  and  for  which  a  parameter  will  be  estimated. 
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The  parameters  representing  structural  relationships  between  constructs  are  now  our  focus. 
These  are  in  many  ways  the  equivalent  of  regression  coefficients  and  can  be  interpreted  in  a  similar 
way.  With  SEM  these  parameters  are  divided  into  two  types:  (1)  relationships  between  exogenous 
and  endogenous  constructs  and  (2)  relationships  between  two  endogenous  constructs.  Some 
software  programs  make  a  distinction  between  these  two  types  (e.g.,  LISREL),  whereas  others 
(e.g.,  AMOS)  consider  all  structural  relationships  similarly.  For  more  detail  on  LISREL  notation, 
refer  to  materials  on  the  Web  sites  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 

STARTING  WITH  A  MEASUREMENT  MODEL  Once  a  theory  is  proposed,  the  first  step  is  specifying 
the  measurement  theory  and  validating  it  with  CFA.  This  allows  for  the  full  focus  to  be  on  establish¬ 
ing  construct  validity  for  all  of  the  constructs.  Only  after  that  is  the  structural  the  ry  epresented  by 
specifying  the  set  of  relationships  between  constructs.  Some  relationships  will  be  e  imated,  meaning 
that  the  theory  states  that  two  constructs  are  related  to  one  another.  In  co  r  s  ,  some  relationships 
will  be  fixed,  meaning  that  the  theory  states  that  the  two  constructs  are  not  elated  to  one  another. 

Figure  3  shows  a  CFA  model  that  is  converted  into  a  subseq  en  structural  model.  The  con¬ 
structs  are  based  on  the  previous  employee  Job  Satisfaction  exam  le.  Figure  3a  shows  a  CFA  that 
tests  the  measurement  model.  Each  construct  is  indicated  by  our  indicator  items.  Thus,  four  latent 
constructs  are  measured  by  16  measured  indicator  variable  (Xj— X16).  The  error  variance  terms  are 
not  shown  in  the  exhibit,  but  each  of  the  16  indicator  items  also  has  a  corresponding  error  variance 


FIGURE  3  Changing  a  CFA  Model  to  a  Structural  Model 


Note:  The  error  variance  terms  for  the  loadings  are  omitted  from  the  diagram  for  simplicity.  However,  in  SEM  path 
diagrams — particularly  those  used  in  AMOS — each  error  term  should  be  included. 
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term  that  is  estimated  in  the  CFA  model.  Relationships  between  constructs  are  estimated  by  correla¬ 
tional  relationships  (Cov).  In  this  case,  there  are  six  covariance/correlation  terms  between  constructs. 

TRANSFORMING  TO  A  STRUCTURAL  MODEL  The  primary  objective  is  to  specify  the  structural 
model  relationships  as  replacements  for  the  correlational  relationships  found  in  the  CFA  model. 
This  process,  however,  also  involves  a  series  of  other  changes,  some  just  in  terms  of  notation  and 
others  of  more  substantive  issues  (e.g.,  changing  from  exogenous  to  endogenous  constructs).  The 
following  section  describes  the  theoretical  and  notational  changes  involved  in  this  process. 

Theoretical  Changes.  Specifying  the  structural  model  based  on  the  measurement  model 
necessitates  the  use  of  structural  relationships  (single-headed  arrows  for  the  hypothesized  caus  1  rela¬ 
tionships)  in  place  of  the  correlational  relationships  among  constructs  used  in  CFA.  Th  s  uctural 
theory  is  specified  by  using  free  parameters  (ones  to  be  estimated)  and  fixed  paramete  s  (ones  fixed 
at  a  particular  value,  usually  zero)  to  represent  hypothesized  relationships.  But  in  pecifying  the 
structural  relationships,  two  other  significant  changes  occur.  First,  there  must  now  be  the  distinction 
between  endogenous  and  exogenous  constructs.  Recall  that  in  the  CFA  mode  this  distinction  is  not 
made.  But  now  those  constructs  that  act  as  outcomes  (i.e.,  structural  relation  hips  predict  them)  must 
be  specified  as  endogenous.  Endogenous  constructs  are  easily  recognized  in  the  path  diagram 
because  they  have  one  or  more  arrows  depicting  structural  relationships  pointing  toward  them. 
A  second  change  is  that  endogenous  constructs  are  not  fully  explained  and  so  each  is  associated  with 
an  error  term  (E).  The  user  should  be  careful  to  insert  an  error  term  for  endogenous  constructs  when 
using  AMOS.  LISREL  includes  the  error  term  for  endogeno  s  constructs  by  default. 

Note  that  although  it  may  seem  that  changing  a  r  lationship  from  a  correlational  to  a  depend¬ 
ence  relationship  only  involves  changing  a  double-h  aded  arrow  to  a  Single-headed  arrow,  the  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  estimation  of  parameters  in  the  m  del  may  be  substantial.  As  described  in  the  Basic 
Stats  appendix  on  the  Web  sites  www.pearso highered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com,  parameter 
estimates  are  calculated  based  on  the  direct  a  d  indirect  effects  in  the  model.  Specifying  a  relation¬ 
ship  as  a  dependence  relationship  specifi  s  constraints  on  which  effects  are  used  in  estimating  the 
path  estimate.  Thus,  specifying  a  relationship  as  causal  has  theoretical  and  practical  implications  and 
should  only  be  done  within  an  established  theoretical  model. 

Notational  Changes.  The  second  type  of  change  is  one  that  is  primarily  notational  to  reflect 
either  the  change  in  the  fy  e  of  relationship  (correlational  to  structural)  or  the  type  of  construct 
(exogenous  versus  endog  nous).  As  we  have  discussed,  the  underlying  indicators  do  not  change,  but 
their  notation  may  change.  In  a  CFA  model,  all  indicators  used  the  designation  of  X.  But  indicators 
of  endogenous  c  n  tracts  are  distinguished  by  using  the  designation  of  Y.  This  impacts  not  only  the 
item  labeling  ut  also  the  notation  used  for  factor  loadings  and  error  terms.  Remember,  the  underly¬ 
ing  observed  measures  do  not  change,  just  their  notation  in  the  model. 

We  will  now  demonstrate  the  changes  that  occur  in  translating  a  CFA  model  into  a  SEM 
model  with  hypothesized  structural  relationships.  Let  us  assume  the  employee  job  satisfaction 
theory  hypothesized  that  Supervisor  Support  and  Coworkers  are  related  to  Job  Satisfaction.  This 
implies  a  single  structural  relationship  with  Job  Satisfaction  as  a  function  of  Supervisor  Support 
nd  Coworkers.  When  Job  Search  is  included  in  the  theoretical  model,  it  is  viewed  as  an  outcome 
of  Job  Satisfaction.  Supervisor  Support  and  Coworkers  are  not  hypothesized  as  being  directly  related 
to  Job  Search. 

Figure  3b  corresponds  to  this  structural  theory.  Several  changes  can  be  seen  in  transforming  the 
CFA  measurement  model  into  the  SEM  structural  model: 

Theoretical  Changes 

1.  Based  on  the  proposed  theory,  there  are  two  exogenous  constructs  and  two  endogenous 
constructs.  Supervisor  Support  and  Coworkers  are  exogenous  based  on  our  theory,  and  the 
model  therefore  has  no  arrows  pointing  at  them.  Job  Satisfaction  is  a  function  of  Supervisor 
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Support  and  Coworkers,  and  is  therefore  endogenous  (arrows  pointing  at  it).  Job  Search  is  a 
function  of  Job  Satisfaction,  and  therefore  is  also  endogenous.  Thus,  the  representation  of 
Supervisor  Support  and  Coworkers  is  not  changed. 

2.  The  hypothesized  relationships  between  Supervisor  Support  and  Job  Satisfaction  and 
Coworkers  and  Job  Satisfaction,  as  well  as  the  relationship  between  Job  Satisfaction  and  Job 
Search,  are  all  represented  by  a  P  (path  coefficient). 

3.  No  relationships  are  shown  between  Supervisor  Support  and  Job  Search  or  Coworkers  and 
Job  Search  because  they  are  fixed  at  zero  based  on  our  theory.  That  is,  the  theory  does  not 
hypothesize  a  direct  relationship  between  either  Supervisor  Support  and  Job  Search  or 
Coworkers  and  Job  Search. 

4.  The  hypothesized  relationship  between  Supervisor  Support  and  Coworkers  emains  a  correla¬ 
tional  relationship  and  is  still  a  two-headed  arrow  and  represented  by  Cov. 

Notational  Changes 

1.  The  measured  indicator  variables  for  the  exogenous  constructs  a  e  still  identified  as  Xj  to  XH.  But 
the  measured  indicator  variables  for  the  endogenous  construe  are  now  identified  as  Y\  to  Ys. 

2.  The  parameter  coefficients  representing  the  loading  paths  for  exogenous  constructs  are  still 
identified  as  LX\  to  Lx&.  In  contrast,  the  parameter  coeff  cients  representing  the  loading  paths 
for  endogenous  constructs  are  now  identified  as  Ln  to  Lra. 

3.  Two  other  new  terms  appear — -E\  and  E2.  The  represent  the  error  variance  of  prediction  for  the 
two  endogenous  constructs.  After  these  error  ariances  are  standardized,  they  can  be  thought  of 
as  the  opposite  of  an  R1.  That  is,  they  are  similar  to  the  residual  in  regression  analysis. 

Degrees  of  Freedom.  Computatio  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  in  a  structural  model  proceeds  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  CFA  model,  except  that  the  number  of  estimated  parameters  is  generally  smaller. 
First,  because  the  number  of  indi  at  rs  does  not  change,  neither  does  the  total  number  of  degrees  of 
freedom  available.  What  primarily  changes  in  most  situations  is  the  number  of  structural  relationships 
between  constructs,  rather  than  the  full  set  of  correlational  relationships  among  constructs  in  CFA. 

In  our  example,  there  are  16  indicators  resulting  in  a  total  of  136  unique  values  in  the  covari¬ 
ance  matrix  [(NXN+ 1)/2  =  (16  X  17)/2  =136].  There  were  38  estimated  parameters,  for  a  value  of 
98  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  CFA  model. 

For  the  str  ct  ral  model,  we  still  have  the  same  136  unique  values  in  the  covariance  matrix, 
but  the  degre  s  o  freedom  now  differ  in  the  relationships  between  constructs.  We  still  have  32  esti¬ 
mated  parameters  for  the  indicators  (a  loading  and  error  term  for  each  of  the  16  indicators).  Now, 
instead  of  the  six  correlational  relationships  between  the  four  constructs,  we  have  one  correlational 
relation  hip  (Supervisor  Support «-»  Coworkers)  and  three  structural  relationships:  Supervisor 
S  pport  — »  Job  Satisfaction,  Coworkers  — »  Job  Satisfaction,  Job  Satisfaction  — »  Job  Search.  This 
gives  a  total  of  36  free  parameters  or  a  total  of  100  degrees  of  freedom  (136  —  36  =  100).  The  two 
additional  degrees  of  freedom  come  from  not  specifying  (i.e.,  constraining  to  0)  the  direct  relation¬ 
ships  from  Supervisor  Support  and  Coworkers  to  Job  Search.  Rather,  they  both  are  directly  related 
to  Job  Satisfaction,  which  in  turn  directly  predicts  Job  Search. 

The  process  of  making  these  changes  can  be  somewhat  substantial  in  most  software  programs. 
In  LISREL,  additional  matrices  are  introduced  (e.g.,  gamma,  beta,  and  zeta).  With  AMOS,  the  user 
needs  to  change  the  arrows  using  the  graphical  interlace  to  show  how  the  correlational  CFA  relation¬ 
ships  become  SEM  dependence  relationships  and  add  error  terms  to  each  endogenous  construct 
Materials  on  the  Web  sites  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com  describe  this 
process  in  more  detail. 

RECURSIVE  VERSUS  NONRECURSIVE  MODELS  One  final  distinction  that  must  be  made  when  spec¬ 
ifying  the  structural  model  is  if  it  is  to  be  a  recursive  or  nonrecursive  model.  A  model  is  considered 
recursive  if  the  paths  between  constructs  all  proceed  only  from  the  predictor  (antecedent)  construct  to 
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the  dependent  or  outcome  construct  (consequences).  In  other  words,  a  recursive  model  d  s  not  contain 
any  constructs  that  are  both  determined  by  some  antecedent  and  help  determine  that  ant  c  dent  (i.e.,  no 
pair  of  constructs  has  arrows  going  both  ways  between  them).  This  is  the  type  of  model  we  have  used  in 
examples  in  this  chapter.  Recursive  SEM  models  will  never  have  fewer  degrees  of  freedom  than  a  CFA 
model  involving  the  same  constructs  and  variables. 

In  contrast,  a  nonrecursive  model  contains  feedback  loops.  A  feedback  loop  exists  when  a 
construct  is  seen  as  both  a  predictor  and  an  outcome  of  another  single  construct.  The  feedback  loop 
can  involve  direct  or  even  indirect  relationships.  In  the  indirect  lationship  the  feedback  occurs 
through  a  series  of  paths  or  even  through  correlated  error  terms 

Figure  4  illustrates  a  structural  model  that  is  nonre  u  sive.  Notice  that  the  construct  Job 
Search  is  both  determined  by  and  determines  Job  Satisf  ction.  The  parameters  for  the  model  include 
the  path  coefficients  corresponding  to  both  of  these  pat  s  (P).  If  the  model  included  a  path  from  Job 
Search  back  to  Coworkers,  the  model  would  also  e  nonrecursive.  This  is  because  Job  Search  would 
be  determined  indirectly  by  Coworkers  through  Job  Satisfaction,  and  Coworkers  would  be  directly 
determined  by  Job  Search  with  the  new  path. 

A  theoretical  interpretation  of  a  no  recursive  relationship  between  two  constructs  is  that  one 
is  both  a  cause  and  effect  of  the  other.  Although  this  situation  is  unlikely  with  cross-sectional  data, 
it  becomes  more  plausible  with  longitudinal  data.  It  is  difficult  to  produce  a  set  of  conditions  that 
support  a  reciprocal  relationship  with  cross-sectional  data. 

For  instance,  both  inte  ligence  and  success  in  school  can  be  thought  of  as  latent  constructs 
measured  by  multiple  items.  Does  intelligence  cause  success  in  school  or  does  success  in  school 
cause  intelligence?  Co  Id  it  be  that  both  are  causal  influences  on  each  other?  Longitudinal  data  may 
help  sort  out  this  iss  e  because  the  time  sequence  of  events  can  be  taken  into  account 

Nonrecursiv  models  many  times  have  problems  with  statistical  identification.  By  including 
additional  cons  ructs  and/or  measured  variables,  we  can  help  ensure  that  the  order  condition  is  met. 
The  rank  condition  for  identification  could  remain  problematic,  however,  because  a  unique  estimate 
for  a  si  gle  parameter  may  no  longer  exist.  Therefore,  we  recommend  avoiding  nonrecursive 
models,  particularly  with  cross-sectional  data. 

Designing  the  Study 

Whenever  SEM  is  used,  sample  size  and  identification  are  both  important  issues.  Recall  the 
conditions  for  identification  with  an  adequate  sample  size  across  various  situations.  If  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  satisfied  for  the  CFA  model,  they  are  likely  satisfied  for  the  structural  model,  too,  especially 
for  recursive  structural  models.  A  structural  model  is  nested  within  a  CFA  model  and  is  more  parsi¬ 
monious  because  it  contains  fewer  estimated  paths  with  the  same  number  of  constructs  and  items. 
Therefore,  if  the  CFA  model  is  identified,  the  structural  model  also  should  be  identified — as  long  as 
the  model  is  recursive,  no  interaction  terms  are  included,  the  sample  size  is  adequate,  and  a  minimum 
of  three  measured  items  per  construct  is  used.  We  now  turn  to  some  other  issues  that  may  occur  in 
transitioning  from  a  measurement  model  to  a  structural  model. 
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SINGLE-ITEM  MEASURES  Occasionally  a  structural  model  will  involve  a  single-item  measure. 
That  is,  structural  relationships  are  hypothesized  between  a  single  variable  and  latent  constructs. 
The  problem  is  that  a  single-item  measure’s  reliability  and  validity  cannot  be  computed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  becomes  how  can  a  single-item  measure  be  represented  within  a  CFA/SEM  framework? 
How  is  it  specified?  Because  its  measurement  characteristics  are  unknown,  it  requires  the 
researcher’s  best  judgment  to  fix  the  measurement  parameter  associated  with  the  single  item. 

Many  variables  can  be  measured  by  single  items  of  interest  Many  times  specific  behaviors  or 
outcomes  (e.g.,  purchase/nonpurchase,  amount  spent,  compensation  levels,  sales,  etc.)  have  only  a 
single  measure.  Moreover,  specific  characteristics  may  have  quite  specific  measures  that  are  widely 
accepted  (e.g.,  household  income).  Finally,  many  times  summated  scale  values  are  available  and 
need  to  be  included  in  the  analysis.  All  of  these  variables  are  widely  used  in  regr  ssi  n  models,  yet 
have  only  single  measures.  The  question  arises:  How  do  we  incorporate  them  int  our  SEM  model? 

The  variable  representing  the  single  item  would  be  incorporated  into  the  observed  covariance 
matrix  just  like  any  other  item.  The  difference,  however,  is  that  it  will  be  the  only  item  associated 
with  its  construct.  Thus,  one  measurement  path  links  them  togethe  .  As  noted  earlier,  the  primary 
problem  with  single-item  measures  is  that  they  are  underidentified  nd  their  loading  and  error  terms 
cannot  be  estimated.  So  the  researcher  must  specify  both  of  these  alues. 

Factor  loadings  and  error  terms  for  single-item  const  ucts  should  be  set  based  on  the  best 
knowledge  available.  The  construct  can  be  thought  of  a  the  “true”  value  and  the  variable  as  the 
observed  value.  If  the  researcher  feels  there  is  very  li  tie  measurement  error  (i.e.,  the  “true”  score  is 
very  close  to  the  observed  score),  then  a  high  loading  value  and  corresponding  low  error  term  will 
be  specified.  For  example,  if  the  researcher  felt  that  there  was  no  error  in  the  observed  value,  then 
the  loading  would  be  set  to  1.0  and  the  erro  rm  to  zero.  We  should  note  that  this  is  the  situation  in 
multiple  regression  and  other  multivariat  techniques  where  we  assumed  no  measurement  error.  But 
the  assumption  of  no  error  may  not  hold,  so  the  researcher  may  need  to  specify  some  amount  of 
error.  In  that  case,  the  factor  loading  is  then  set  (fixed)  to  the  square  root  of  the  estimated  reliability. 
The  corresponding  error  term  is  set  to  1.0  minus  the  reliability  estimate. 

As  noted  in  the  discussion  of  identification,  single-item  measures  can  create  identification 
problems  in  SEM  models;  thus  we  suggest  their  use  be  limited.  Given  the  nature  of  SEM,  latent  con¬ 
structs  represented  by  multiple  items  are  the  preferred  approach.  But  in  instances  in  which  single¬ 
item  measures  are  required,  then  the  procedures  discussed  here  are  available.  We  should  note  that  the 
“conservative”  app  oach  is  to  assume  low  or  no  measurement  error,  because  this  will  result  in  little 
impact  on  the  observed  covariances. 


MODELING  THE  CONSTRUCT  LOADINGS  WHEN  TESTING  STRUCTURAL  THEORY  The  CFA 

model  in  Figure  3a  is  modified  to  test  the  structural  model  shown  in  the  bottom  portion.  The 
measurement  portion  of  the  structural  model  consists  of  the  loading  estimates  for  the  measured 
items  and  the  correlation  estimates  between  exogenous  constructs.  The  factor  loading  estimates 
from  CFA  can  be  treated  several  different  ways  in  the  structural  model. 

One  argument  suggests  that,  with  the  CFA  model  already  estimated  at  this  point,  the  factor 
loading  estimates  are  known.  Therefore,  their  values  should  be  fixed  and  specified  to  the  loading 
estimates  obtained  from  the  CFA  model.  In  other  words,  they  should  no  longer  be  free  parameter 
estimates.  Similarly,  because  the  error  variance  terms  are  provided  from  the  CFA,  their  values  can 
also  be  fixed  rather  than  estimated. 

The  rationale  for  fixing  these  values  is  that  they  are  “known”  and  should  not  be  subject  to 
change  because  of  relationships  specified  in  the  structural  model.  If  they  would  change,  this  would 
be  evidence  of  intcrprctational  confounding,  which  means  the  measurement  estimates  for  one 
construct  are  being  significantly  affected  by  the  pattern  of  relationships  between  constructs.  In  other 
words,  the  loadings  for  any  given  construct  should  not  change  noticeably  just  because  a  change  is 
made  to  the  structural  model.  An  advantage  to  this  approach  is  that  the  structural  model  is  easier  to 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  1 


Specifying  the  Structural  Model 

•  CFA  is  limited  in  its  ability  to  examine  the  nature  of  relationships  between  constructs  beyond 
simple  correlations 

•  A  structural  model  should  be  tested  after  CFA  has  validated  the  measurement  model 

•  The  structural  relationships  between  constructs  can  be  created  by: 

•  Replacing  the  two-headed  arrows  from  CFA  with  single-headed  arrows  representing  a 
cause-and-effect  type  relationship 

•  Removing  the  two-headed  curved  arrows  connecting  constructs  that  are  not  hypothesiz  dt  be 
directly  related 

•  Recursive  SEM  models  cannot  be  associated  with  fewer  degrees  of  freedom  than  a  CFA  model 
involving  the  same  constructs  and  variables 

•  Nonrecursive  models  involving  cross-sectional  data  should  be  avoided  in  most  inst  nces: 

•  It  is  difficult  to  produce  a  set  of  conditions  that  could  support  a  test  of  a  r  ciprocal  relationship 
with  cross-sectional  data 

•  Nonrecursive  models  yield  more  problems  with  statistical  identification 

•  When  a  structural  model  is  being  specified,  it  should  use  the  CFA  f  ctor  pattern  corresponding  to 
the  measurement  theory  and  allow  the  coefficients  for  the  loadings  and  the  error  variance  terms 
to  be  estimated  along  with  the  structural  model  coefficients 

•  Measurement  paths  and  error  variance  terms  for  construe  s  measured  by  only  a  single  item  (single 
measured  variables  or  summated  construct  scores)  should  be  based  on  the  best  knowledge  available. 
When  measurement  error  for  a  single  item  is  modeled: 

•  The  loading  estimate  between  the  variable  and  th  latent  construct  is  set  (fixed)  to  the  square 
root  of  the  best  estimate  of  its  reliability 

•  The  corresponding  error  term  is  set  (fixed)  to  1 .0  minus  the  reliability  estimate 


estimate  because  so  many  more  parameters  have  values  that  are  fixed.  A  disadvantage  is  that  the 
change  in  fit  between  the  CFA  and  the  structural  model  may  be  due  to  problems  with  the  measures 
instead  of  with  the  structural  th  ry. 

Another  approach  is  to  use  the  CFA  factor  pattern  and  allow  the  coefficients  for  the  loadings 
and  the  error  variance  ter  s  o  be  estimated  along  with  the  structural  model  coefficients.  It  simpli¬ 
fies  the  transition  from  the  CFA  to  the  structural  testing  stage  by  eliminating  the  need  to  go  through 
the  process  of  fixing  all  the  construct  loading  estimates  and  error  variance  terms  to  the  CFA  values. 
The  process  also  an  reveal  any  interpretational  confounding  by  comparing  the  CFA  loading 
estimates  wi  h  hose  obtained  from  the  structural  model.  If  the  standardized  loading  estimates  vary 
substantially  then  evidence  of  interpretational  confounding  exists.  Small  fluctuations  are  expected 
(.05  or  ess).  As  inconsistencies  increase  in  size  and  number,  however,  the  researcher  should  exam¬ 
ine  h  measures  more  closely.  Another  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  the  original  CFA  model 
fit  becomes  a  convenient  basis  of  comparison  in  assessing  the  fit  for  the  structural  model.  This 
approach  is  used  most  often  in  practice,  and  it  is  the  one  recommended  here. 


STAGE  6:  ASSESSING  THE  STRUCTURAL  MODEL  VALIDITY 

The  final  stage  of  the  decision  process  evaluates  the  validity  of  the  structural  model  based  on  the  a 
comparison  of  the  structural  model  fit  compared  to  the  CFA  model  as  well  as  an  examination  of 
model  diagnostics.  The  comparison  of  structural  model  fit  to  the  CFA  model  assesses  the  degree  to 
which  the  structural  model  decreases  model  fit  due  to  its  specified  relationships.  Here  the  researcher 
also  determines  the  degree  to  which  each  specified  relationship  is  supported  by  the  estimated  model 
(i.e.,  the  statistical  significance  of  each  hypothesized  path).  Finally,  model  diagnostics  are  used  to 
determine  if  any  model  respecification  is  indicated. 
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Understanding  Structural  Model  Fit  from  CFA  Fit 

This  stage  assesses  the  structural  model’s  validity.  The  observed  data  are  still  represented  by  the 
observed  sample  covariance  matrix,  which  will  be  compared  to  the  estimated  covariance  matrix. 
In  CFA,  the  estimated  covariance  matrix  is  computed  based  on  the  restrictions  (pattern  of  flee 
and  fixed  parameter  estimates)  corresponding  to  the  measurement  theory.  As  long  as  the  structural 
theory  is  recursive,  then  it  cannot  include  more  relationships  between  constructs  than  can  the  CFA 
model  from  which  it  is  developed.  Therefore,  a  recursive  structural  model  cannot  have  a  lower  %2 
value  than  that  obtained  in  CFA.  The  practical  implication  is  that  a  structural  model  will  not 
improve  model  fit  when  compared  to  a  CFA  model.  Researchers  are  mistaken  if  the  hope  to  “fix” 
a  poorly  performing  CFA  model  in  their  structural  model.  If  adequate  fit  was  not  f  u  d  in  the  CFA 
model,  the  focus  should  be  on  improving  that  model  before  moving  on  to  the  stru  tural  model. 

SATURATED  THEORETICAL  MODELS  If  the  SEM  model  specifies  the  same  mber  of  structural  rela¬ 
tionships  as  are  possible  construct  correlations  in  the  CFA,  the  model  is  c  ns  dered  a  saturated  struc¬ 
tural  model.  Saturated  theoretical  models  are  not  generally  interest  ng  because  they  usually  cannot 
reveal  any  mote  insight  than  the  CFA  model.  The  fit  statistics  for  sa  mated  theoretical  model  should 
be  the  same  as  those  obtained  for  the  CFA  model,  which  is  a  use  ul  oint  to  know.  One  way  researchers 
can  check  to  see  whether  the  transition  firm  a  CFA  model  se  p  o  a  structural  model  setup  is  correct  is 
to  test  a  saturated  structural  model.  If  its  fit  does  not  equal  th  CFA  model  fit,  a  mistake  has  been  made. 

ASSESSING  OVERALL  STRUCTURAL  MODEL  FI  The  structural  model  fit  is  assessed  as  was 
the  CFA  model  fit.  Therefore,  good  practice  dictates  that  more  than  one  fit  statistic  be  used.  We 
recommend  one  absolute  index,  one  increm  n  al  index,  and  the  model  x2  be  used  at  a  minimum. 
Once  again,  no  magic  set  of  numbers  suggests  good  fit  in  all  situations.  Even  a  CF1  equal  to  1.0 
and  an  insignificant  x2  may  not  have  a  great  deal  of  practical  meaning  in  a  simple  model.  Therefore, 
only  general  guidelines  are  given  for  different  situations.  Those  guidelines  remain  the  same  for 
evaluating  the  fit  of  a  structural  mod  1. 

COMPARING  THE  CFA  FIT  AND  STRUCTURAL  MODEL  FIT  The  CFA  fit  provides  a  useful  baseline 
to  assess  the  structural  or  theoretical  fit.  A  recursive  structural  model  cannot  fit  any  better  (have  a 
lower  x2)  than  the  overall  CFA.  Therefore,  one  can  conclude  that  the  structural  theory  lacks  validity 
if  the  structural  model  it  is  substantially  worse  than  the  CFA  model  fit  [2],  A  structural  theory  seeks 
to  explain  all  of  he  relationships  between  constructs  as  simply  as  possible.  The  standard  CFA 
model  assum  s  a  relationship  exists  between  each  pair  of  constructs.  Only  a  saturated  structural 
model  w  d  make  this  assumption.  So  SFM  models  attempt  to  explain  interconstruct  relationships 
more  simply  and  precisely  than  does  CFA.  When  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  failure  is  reflected  with 
relatively  poor  fit  statistics.  Conversely,  a  structural  model  demonstrating  an  insignificant  Ax2  value 
wi  its  CFA  model  is  strongly  suggestive  of  adequate  structural  fit 

EXAMINING  HYPOTHESIZED  DEPENDENCE  RELATIONSHIPS  Recall  that  assessment  of  CFA 
model  validity  was  based  not  only  on  fit,  but  also  on  construct  validity.  Likewise,  good  fit  alone  is 
insufficient  to  support  a  proposed  structural  theory.  The  researcher  also  must  examine  the  individual 
structural  parameter  estimates  against  the  corresponding  hypotheses.  Theory  validity  increases  to 
the  extent  that  the  parameter  estimates  are: 

•  Statistically  significant  and  in  the  predicted  direction.  That  is,  they  are  greater  than  zero  for  a 
positive  relationship  and  less  than  zero  for  a  negative  relationship. 

•  Nontrivial  This  aspect  can  be  checked  using  the  standardized  loading  estimates.  The  guide¬ 
line  here  is  the  same  as  in  other  multivariate  techniques. 

The  researcher  also  can  examine  the  variance-explained  estimates  for  the  endogenous  constructs, 
which  are  essentially  an  analysis  of  the  R2.  The  same  general  guidelines  apply  for  these  values  as 
applied  with  multiple  regression. 
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Also,  we  must  remember,  particularly  in  structural  models,  that  good  fit  does  not  guarantee 
that  the  SEM  model  is  the  single  best  representation  of  the  data.  Like  CFA  models,  alternative 
models  can  often  produce  the  same  empirical  results.  The  concept  of  equivalent  models  takes  on 
much  more  meaning  when  examining  a  structural  model  in  the  sense  that  an  equivalent  model  is  an 
“alternative  theory”  that  has  identical  fit  to  the  model  being  tested.  Once  again,  theory  becomes 
essential  in  assessing  the  validity  of  a  structural  model. 

Examine  the  Model  Diagnostics 

The  same  model  diagnostics  are  provided  for  SEM  as  for  the  CFA  model.  For  example,  the  patter  and 
size  of  standardized  residuals  can  be  used  to  identify  problems  in  fit  We  can  assume  the  CFA  model 
has  sufficient  validity  if  we  have  reached  this  stage,  so  the  focus  is  on  the  diagnostic  information  about 
relationships  between  constructs.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  path  estimates,  standard  ed  residuals, 
and  modification  indices  associated  with  the  possible  relationships  between  constru  ts  n  any  of  three 
possible  forms  (exogenous  — »  endogenous  constructs,  endogenous  — »  endogenous  constructs,  and 
error  covariance  among  endogenous  constructs).  For  instance,  if  a  problem  wi  h  model  fit  is  due  to  a 
currently  fixed  relationship  between  an  exogenous  construct  and  an  endog  nous  construct,  it  likely 
will  be  revealed  through  a  standardized  residual  or  a  high  modification  index. 

Consider  the  structural  model  in  Figure  5.  The  model  does  not  include  a  path  linking 
Supervisor  Support  and  Job  Search.  If  the  model  were  tested  a  d  a  relationship  between  these 


FIGURE  5  CFA  Loading  Estimates  in  a  Structural  Model 
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two  really  exists,  a  high  standardized  residual  or  pattern  of  residuals  would  likely  be  found 
between  indicator  variables  that  make  up  these  two  constructs  (Xj— X4  and  I5— T8  in  this  case).  It 
would  be  telling  us  that  the  covariance  between  these  sets  of  items  has  not  been  accurately 
reproduced  by  our  initial  theory.  In  addition,  a  high  modification  index  might  exist  for  the  path 
that  would  be  labeled  Pjob  search.  Supervisor  Support  (the  causal  relationship  from  Supervisor 
Support  to  Job  Search).  The  modification  indices  for  paths  that  are  not  estimated  are  shown  in 
the  standard  SEM  output.  They  can  also  be  requested  to  be  shown  on  a  path  diagram  by  using 
the  appropriate  drop-down  menus.  Generally  speaking,  model  diagnostics  are  examined  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  for  CFA  models. 

Should  a  model  be  respecified  based  on  this  diagnostic  information?  It  is  fairly  common 
practice  to  conduct  post  hoc  analyses  following  the  theory  test  Post  hoc  analyse  are  after-the-fact 
tests  of  relationships  for  which  no  hypothesis  was  theorized.  In  other  words,  a  path  is  tested  where  the 
original  theory  did  not  contain  a  path.  Recall  that  SEM  provides  an  excel  le  t  tool  for  testing  theory. 
Therefore,  any  relationship  revealed  in  a  post  hoc  analysis  provides  only  mpirical  evidence,  not  theo¬ 
retical  support  For  this  reason,  relationships  identified  post  hoc  should  n  t  be  relied  upon  in  the  same 
way  as  the  original  theoretical  relationships.  Only  when  all  of  the  c  veats  of  a  model  respecification 
strategy  are  noted  should  these  changes  be  considered.  Post  hoc  structural  analyses  are  useful  only  in 
specifying  potential  model  improvements  that  must  malm  bo  h  theoretical  sense  and  be  cross-validated 
by  testing  the  model  with  new  data  drawn  from  the  same  pulation.  Thus,  post  hoc  analyses  are  not 
useful  in  theory  testing,  and  any  such  attempt  should  be  discouraged. 

SEM  ILLUSTRATION 

For  our  current  example,  we  presuppose  we  have  tested  a  measurement  theory  using  CFA.  The  end 
result  is  validation  of  a  set  of  construct  indicators  that  enable  HBAT  to  study  relationships  among  five 
important  constructs.  HBAT  would  lik  to  understand  why  some  employees  stay  on  the  job  longer 
than  others.  They  know  they  can  improve  service  qualify  and  profitability  when  employees  stay  with 
the  company  longer.  The  six-s  age  SEM  process  begins  with  this  goal  in  mind.  For  this  illustration, 
we  use  the  HBAT_SEM  data  set,  available  on  the  Web  sites  at  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or 
www.mvstats.com. 

Assume  the  full  measurement  model  was  tested  and  was  shown  to  have  adequate  fit  and 
construct  validity  The  CFA  fit  statistics  for  this  model  are: 

•  x2  is  236.62  with  179  degrees  of  freedom  (.05) 

•  CFI=  99 

•  RMSEA  =  0.027 

The  five  constructs  are  defined  here: 

•  Job  Satisfaction  (JS).  Reactions  resulting  from  an  appraisal  of  one’s  job  situation. 

•  Organizational  Commitment  (OC).  The  extent  to  which  an  employee  identifies  and  feels  part 
of  HBAT. 

•  Staying  Intentions  (SI).  The  extent  to  which  an  employee  intends  to  continue  working  for 
HBAT  and  is  not  participating  in  activities  that  make  quitting  more  likely. 

•  Environmental  Perceptions  (EP).  Beliefs  an  employee  has  about  day-to-day,  physical  working 
conditions. 

•  Attitudes  Toward  Coworkers  (AC).  Attitudes  an  employee  has  toward  the  coworkers  he/she 
interacts  with  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  analysis  will  be  conducted  at  the  individual  level.  HBAT  is  now  ready  to  test  the  structural 
model  using  SEM. 
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Stage  5:  Specifying  the  Structural  Model 

With  the  construct  measures  in  place,  researchers  now  must  establish  the  structural  relationships 
among  the  constructs  and  translate  them  into  a  form  suitable  for  SEM  analysis.  The  following 
sections  detail  the  structural  theory  underlying  the  analysis  and  the  path  diagram  used  for  estimation 
of  the  relationships. 

DEFINING  A  STRUCTURAL  THEORY  The  HEAT  research  team  proposes  a  theory  based  on  the 
organizational  literature  and  the  collective  experience  of  key  HBAT  management  employees.  They 
agree  it  is  impossible  to  include  all  the  constructs  that  might  possibly  relate  to  employee  r  ten  ion 
(staying  intentions).  It  would  be  too  costly  and  too  demanding  on  the  respondents  based  on  the  large 
number  of  survey  items  to  be  completed.  Thus,  the  study  is  conducted  with  the  five  constr  ts  listed 
previously. 

The  theory  leads  HBAT  to  expect  that  EP,  AC,  JS,  and  OC  are  all  related  to  SI,  but  in  different 
ways.  For  example,  a  high  EP  score  means  that  employees  believe  their  work  e  vironment  is  com¬ 
fortable  and  allows  them  to  freely  conduct  their  work.  This  environment  i  kely  to  create  high  job 
satisfaction,  which  in  turn  will  facilitate  a  link  between  EP  and  SI.  Because  it  would  require  a  fairly 
extensive  presentation  of  key  organizational  concepts  and  findings,  w  will  not  develop  the  theory 
in  detail  here. 

HBAT  management  wants  to  test  the  following  hypothe  es: 

Hx:  Environmental  perceptions  are  positively  related  to  job  satisfaction. 

H2:  Environmental  perceptions  are  positively  relat  d  to  organizational  commitment. 

H3:  Attitudes  toward  coworkers  are  positiv  1  related  to  job  satisfaction. 

H4:  Attitudes  toward  coworkers  are  positively  related  to  organizational  commitment. 

H5:  Job  satislaction  is  related  positi  ely  to  organizational  commitment. 

H6:  Job  satislaction  is  related  pos  tively  to  staying  intentions. 

H-j\  Organizational  commitment  is  related  positively  to  staying  intentions. 

VISUAL  DIAGRAM  The  theory  can  be  expressed  visually.  Figure  6  shows  the  diagram  corre¬ 
sponding  to  this  theory.  F  simplicity,  the  measured  indicator  variables  and  their  corresponding 
paths  and  errors  have  be  n  left  off  of  the  diagram.  If  a  graphical  interface  is  used  with  a  SEM 
program,  then  all  measured  variables  and  error  variance  terms  would  have  to  be  shown  on  the 
path  diagram. 

Exogenous  Constructs.  EP  and  AC  are  exogenous  constructs  in  this  model.  They  are  considered 
to  be  d  termined  by  things  outside  of  this  model.  In  practical  terms,  this  means  that  no  hypothesis 
predic  s  either  of  these  constructs.  Like  independent  variables  in  regression,  they  are  used  only  to 
predic  other  constructs. 

The  two  exogenous  constructs — EP  and  AC — are  drawn  at  the  far  left.  No  single-headed 
arrows  enter  the  exogenous  constructs.  A  curved  two-headed  arrow  is  included  to  capture  any 
covariance  between  these  two  constructs  (CovACjEP).  Although  there  is  no  hypothesis  between  these 
two,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  they  are  independent  constructs.  So,  if  the  measurement 
model  estimates  a  path  coefficient  between  constructs  not  involved  in  any  hypothesis,  then  that 
parameter  should  also  be  estimated  in  the  SEM  model. 

Endogenous  Constructs.  JS,  OC,  and  SI  are  each  endogenous  constructs  in  this  model.  Each 
is  determined  by  constructs  included  in  the  model,  and  so  each  is  also  seen  as  an  outcome  based  on 
the  hypotheses  listed.  Notice  that  both  JS  and  OC  are  used  as  outcomes  in  some  hypotheses  and 
as  predictors  in  others.  This  is  perfectly  acceptable  in  SEM,  and  a  test  for  all  hypotheses  can  be 
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FIGURES  The  HRAT  Employee  Retention  Model 


provided  with  one  structural  model  test.  This  would  not  be  possible  with  a  single  regression  model 
because  we  would  be  limited  to  a  single  dependent  variable. 

The  structural  path  model  begins  to  develop  from  the  exogenous  constructs.  A  path  should 
connect  any  two  constructs  linked  theoretically  by  a  hypothesis.  Therefore,  after  drawing  the  three 
endogenous  constructs  (JS,  O  ,  nd  SI),  single-headed  arrows  are  placed  connecting  the  predictor 
(exogenous)  constructs  with  their  respective  outcomes  based  on  the  hypotheses.  The  legend  in  the 
bottom  right  of  Figure  6  lists  each  hypothesis  and  the  path  to  which  it  belongs.  Each  single¬ 
headed  arrow  represents  a  direct  path  and  is  labeled  with  the  appropriate  parameter  estimate.  For 
example,  H2  hypot  e  izes  a  positive  EP-OC  relationship.  A  parameter  estimate  linking  an  exoge¬ 
nous  construct  t  an  endogenous  construct  is  designated  by  the  symbol  P.  The  convention  is  that  the 
subscript  first  lists  the  number  (or  abbreviation)  of  the  construct  to  which  the  path  points  and  then 
the  subsc  p  for  the  construct  from  which  the  path  begins.  So,  Hi  is  represented  by  Pjs^p-  Similarly 
then,  H7,  linking  SI  with  OC,  is  represented  by  Psi,oc- 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  CFA  model  must  be  transformed  into  a  structural  model  for  all  of  the 
software  programs.  Although  issues  are  specific  to  each  program,  the  user  must  essentially  redefine 
onstruct  types  (exogenous  to  endogenous),  replace  the  correlational  paths  with  the  structural  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  change  the  notation  associated  with  these  changes.  Materials  on  the  Web  sites 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com  describe  this  process  in  more  detail. 

Stage  6:  Assessing  the  Structural  Model  Validity 

The  structural  model  shown  in  the  path  diagram  in  Figure  6  can  now  be  estimated  and  assessed. 
To  do  so,  the  emphasis  first  will  be  on  SFM  model  fit  and  then  whether  the  structural  relationships 
are  consistent  with  theoretical  expectations. 

The  information  in  Tkble  1  shows  the  overall  fit  statistics  from  testing  the  Employee  Retention 
model.  The  %2  is  283.43  with  181  degrees  of  freedom  (p  <  .05),  and  fhe  normed  chi-square  is  1.57. 
The  model  CFI  is  .99  with  a  RMSEA  of  .036  and  a  90%  confidence  interval  of  .027  to  .045.  All  of 
these  measures  are  within  a  range  that  would  be  associated  with  good  fit.  These  diagnostics 
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TABLE  1  Comparison  of  Goodness-of-Fit  Measures  Between  HBAT  Employee 


Retention  and  CFA  Models 


GOF  Index 

Employee  Retention  Model 

CFA  Model 

Absolute  Measures 

X2  (chi-square) 

283.43 

236.62 

Degrees  of  freedom 

181 

179 

Probability 

0.00 

0.00 

GFI 

.94 

9 

RMSEA 

.036 

02 

Confidence  interval  of  RMSEA 

.027-045 

.015-036 

RMR 

.110 

.085 

SRMR 

.060 

.035 

Normed  chi-square 

1.57 

1.32 

Incremental  Fit  Measures 

NFI 

.96 

.97 

NNFI 

.98 

.99 

CFI 

.99 

.99 

RFI 

.96 

.97 

Parsimony  Measures 

AGFI 

.92 

.93 

PNFI 

.83 

.83 

suggest  the  model  provides  a  good  overal  fit  We  can  also  see  that  overall  model  fit  changed  very 
little  from  the  CFA  model  (Table  1).  h  only  substantive  difference  is  a  chi-square  increase  of 
46.81  and  a  difference  of  two  degrees  of  freedom.  The  standardized  path  coefficients  are  shown 
in  Figure  7. 

We  next  examine  the  path  coefficients  and  loading  estimates  to  make  sure  they  have  not 
changed  substantially  from  the  CFA  model  (see  Table  2).  The  loading  estimates  are  virtually 
unchanged  from  the  CFA  results.  Only  three  estimated  standardized  loadings  change  and  the 
maximum  change  is  .01  Thus,  if  parameter  stability  had  not  already  been  tested  in  the  CFA  stage, 
there  is  now  evide  c  of  stability  among  the  measured  indicator  variables.  In  technical  terms,  this 
indicates  no  p  oblem  is  evident  due  to  interpretational  confounding  and  further  supports  the  meas¬ 
urement  model’s  validity.  As  we  would  expect  with  so  little  change  in  loadings,  the  construct  relia¬ 
bilities  are  identical  as  well. 

Va  idation  of  the  model  is  not  complete  without  examining  the  individual  parameter  esti¬ 
mates  Are  they  statistically  significant  and  meaningful?  All  of  these  answers  must  be  addressed 
along  with  assessing  model  fit. 

Table  3  shows  the  estimated  unstandardized  and  standardized  structural  path  estimates.  All 
but  two  structural  path  estimates  are  significant  and  in  the  expected  direction.  The  exceptions  are 
the  estimates  between  AC  and  JS  and  between  JS  and  OC.  Both  estimates  have  significance  below 
the  critical  /-value  for  a  Type  I  error  of  .05.  Therefore,  although  the  estimate  is  in  the  hypothesized 
direction,  it  is  not  supported.  Overall,  however,  given  that  five  of  seven  estimates  are  consistent  with 
the  hypotheses,  these  results  support  the  theoretical  model,  with  a  caveat  for  the  two  paths  that  are 
not  supported. 

One  final  comparison  between  the  employee  retention  model  and  the  CFA  model  is  in  terms  of 
the  structural  model  estimates.  Table  4  contains  the  standardized  parameter  estimates  for  all  seven  of  the 
structural  relationships  as  well  as  the  correlational  relationship  among  EP  and  AC.  As  noted  earlier. 
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FIGURE  7  Standardized  Path  Estimates  fort  e  HBAT  Structural  Model 


five  of  these  seven  relationships  were  supported  with  significant  path  estimates.  But  what  about  the  rela¬ 
tionships  not  in  the  hypothesized  model?  We  will  examine  model  diagnostics  in  the  next  section,  but  we 
can  also  compare  the  coirelationa  relationships  from  the  CFA  model  with  the  structural  relationships. 
As  we  see  in  Table  4,  the  estima  d  parameters  are  quite  comparable  between  the  two  models.  But 
we  also  see  that  the  two  possible  excluded  structural  relationships  (EP  — »  SI  and  AC  — »  SI)  correspond 
to  significant  relationships  in  the  CFA  model.  This  would  suggest  that  model  improvement  might  be 
possible  with  the  addition  of  one  or  more  of  these  relationships. 

EXAMINING  MODEL  DIAGNOSTICS  As  discussed  earlier,  several  diagnostic  measures  are  avail¬ 
able  for  researchers  to  evaluate  SEM  models.  They  range  from  fit  indices  to  standardized  residuals 
and  modi  c  tion  indices.  Each  of  these  will  be  examined  in  the  following  discussion  to  determine  if 
mod  especification  should  be  considered. 

The  first  comparison  in  fit  statistics  is  the  chi-square  difference  between  the  hypothesized  model 
and  the  measurement  model  where  we  see  a  A%2  of  46.81  with  two  degrees  of  freedom  (p  <  .001). 
The  difference  in  degrees  of  freedom  is  two,  which  is  due  to  the  feet  that  all  but  two  of  the  possible 
structural  paths  are  estimated.  Because  the  difference  is  highly  significant,  it  suggests  that  fit  may  be 
improved  by  estimating  another  structural  path.  The  possibility  of  another  meaningful  structural  path 
should  be  considered,  particularly  if  other  diagnostic  information  points  specifically  to  a  particular 
relationship.  All  of  the  other  fit  statistics  are  also  supportive  of  the  model,  and  there  were  no  substan¬ 
tive  changes  in  the  other  fit  indices  between  the  CFA  and  structural  model. 

The  next  step  is  to  examine  the  standardized  residuals  and  modification  indices  for  the  struc¬ 
tural  model.  As  before,  patterns  of  large  standardized  residuals  and/or  large  modification  indices 
indicate  changes  in  the  structural  model  that  may  lead  to  model  improvement.  Table  5  contains 
the  standardized  residuals  greater  than  |2.5|.  In  looking  for  patterns  of  residuals  for  a  variable  or  set 
of  variables,  one  pattern  is  obvious:  each  item  of  the  EP  construct  (EP,  to  EP4)  has  significant  stan¬ 
dardized  residual  with  at  least  three  of  the  four  items  in  the  SI  construct.  This  indicates  that  there 
may  be  a  substantial  relationship  omitted  between  these  two  constructs.  At  the  moment,  there  is  no 
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TABLE  2 

Comparison  of  Standardized  Factor  Loadings  and  Construct 
Reliabilities  for  HBAT  Employee  Retention  and  CFA  Models 

INDICATOR  CONSTRUCT 

EMPLOYEE  RETENTION  MODEL  CFA  MODEL 

Standardized  Factor  Loading 

JSi 

JS 

0.74 

0.74 

JS2 

JS 

0.75 

0.75 

JS3 

JS 

0.68 

0.68 

JS4 

JS 

0.70 

0.70 

JS5 

JS 

0.73 

0.73 

OC-| 

OC 

0.58 

0.58 

oc2 

OC 

0.88 

0  88 

oc3 

OC 

0.66 

6 

oc4 

OC 

0.83 

0.84 

Sli 

SI 

0.81 

0.81 

Sl2 

SI 

0.87 

0.86 

Sl3 

SI 

0.74 

0.74 

Sl4 

SI 

0.85 

0.85 

EPi 

EP 

0.69 

0.70 

ep2 

EP 

0.81 

0.81 

EP3 

EP 

0.77 

0.77 

ep4 

EP 

0.82 

0.82 

AC, 

AC 

0.82 

0.82 

ac2 

AC 

0  82 

0.82 

ac3 

AC 

0.84 

0.84 

ac4 

AC 

0.82 

0.82 

Construct  Reliabilities 

JS 

0.84 

0.84 

OC 

0.83 

0.83 

SI 

0.89 

0.89 

EP 

0.86 

0.86 

AC 

0.89 

0.89 

direct  relationship  between  these  two  constructs,  only  indirect  relationships  (EP  — »  JS  — »  SI  and 
EP  — »  JS  — »  OC  SI). 

Examina  ion  of  the  two  modification  indices  for  the  direct  paths  of  EP  — »  SI  and  AC  — »  SI 
shows  that  oth  have  values  over  4.0,  although  the  EP  — »  SI  value  is  much  higher  (40. 12  versus 
8.98).  his  strongly  supports  the  addition  of  the  EP  — »  SI  relationship  if  it  can  be  supported 


TABLE  3  Structural  Parameter  Estimates  for  HBAT  Employee  Retention  Model 


Structural 

Relationship 

Unstandardized 

Parameter 

Estimate 

Standard  Error 

t-value 

Standardized 

Parameter 

Estimate 

H,:  EP— » JS 

0.20 

0.05 

4.02 

0.25 

H2:  EP-»OC 

0.52 

0.08 

6.65 

0.45 

H3:  AC  — » JS 

-0.01 

0.05 

-0.17 

-0.01 

H4:  AC  -»  OC 

0.26 

0.07 

3.76 

0.20 

H5:  JS  -» OC 

0.13 

0.08 

1.60 

0.09 

H6:  JS  -h>  SI 

0.09 

0.04 

2.38 

0.12 

H7:  OC  -» SI 

0.27 

0.03 

8.26 

0.55 

EP  correlated  AC 

0.37 

0.09 

4.19 

0.25 
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TABLE  4  Comparison  of  Structural  Relationships  with  CFA  Correlational  Relationships 


HBAT  Employee  Retention  Model 

HBAT  CFA  Model 

Structural 

Standardized 

Comparable 

Standardized 

Relationship 

Parameter  Estimate 

Correlational  Relationship 

Parameter  Estimate 

H,:  EP— » JS 

0.25 

EP  correlated  JS 

0.24 

H2:  EP-»OC 

0.45 

EP  correlated  OC 

0.50 

H3:  AC-*JS 

-0.01 

AC  correlated  JS 

0.05 

H4:  AC  -»  OC 

0.20 

AC  correlated  OC 

0  30 

H5:  JS  -»  OC 

0.09 

JS  correlated  OC 

0.21 

H6:  JS  -»  SI 

0.12 

JS  correlated  SI 

0.23 

H7:  OC  -» SI 

0.55 

OC  correlated  SI 

0.55 

EP  correlated  AC 

0.25 

EP  correlated  AC 

0.25 

Not  estimated 

— 

EP  correlated  SI 

0.56 

Not  estimated 

— 

AC  correlated  SI 

0.31 

TABLE  5  Model  Diagnostics  for  HBAT  Employee  Retention  Model 
Standardized  Residuals  (all  residuals  greater  than  |2.5|) 


Largest  Negative  Standardized  Residua  s 


Sl2 

and 

OC, 

-2.90 

si3 

and 

OC, 

-2.88 

Sl4 

and 

OC, 

-2.99 

ep3 

and 

OC, 

-2.90 

Largest  Positive  Standa  dized  Residuals 


Sl2 

and 

Sli 

3.45 

SU 

and 

Sl3 

3.47 

EPi 

and 

Sli 

3.78 

EPi 

and 

Sl2 

4.27 

EPi 

a  d 

Sl3 

3.78 

EPi 

and 

Sl4 

4.50 

ep2 

and 

oc3 

2.63 

ep2 

and 

Sli 

3.41 

ep2 

and 

Sl2 

4.20 

ep2 

and 

Sl3 

3.70 

ep2 

and 

Sl4 

5.84 

ep3 

and 

Sl2 

2.69 

ep3 

and 

Sl3 

2.73 

ep3 

and 

Sl4 

3.76 

ep4 

and 

Sli 

4.52 

ep4 

and 

Sl2 

3.60 

ep4 

and 

Sl3 

3.97 

ep4 

and 

Sl4 

4.27 

ep4 

and 

ep3 

3.01 

ac3 

and 

si4 

2.73 

ac4 

and 

Sl4 

2.95 

Modification  Indices  for  Structural  Relationships 

Structural  Relationship  (not  estimated) 

Modification  Index 

EP— »  SI 

40.12 

AC  — »  SI 

8.98 

SI-»JS 

38.66 

SI-»OC 

45.12 
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theoretically.  This  also  corresponds  to  the  pattern  of  residuals  described  between  the  indicators 
of  these  two  constructs.  It  also  casts  doubt  on  the  premise  that  JS  mediates  the  relationship 
between  EP  and  SI. 

Note  that  modification  indices  can  be  estimated  for  the  “second  half’  of  the  recursive  relation¬ 
ships  between  SI  — »  JS  and  SI  — »  OC.  As  we  can  see,  both  indicate  substantial  improvement  in 
model  fit.  But  more  important,  because  they  have  no  theoretical  basis  for  inclusion  in  the  model, 
they  highlight  the  potential  dangers  of  making  model  respecifications  based  solely  on  improvement 
of  model  fit  without  regard  to  a  theoretical  basis. 

The  researcher  must  evaluate  not  only  the  information  provided  by  the  model  fit  measures  and 
other  diagnostics  but  determine  (a)  the  level  of  theoretical  support  provided  by  the  results  and  (2) 
any  potential  model  respecifications  that  would  provide  improvement  in  the  model  while  Iso  hav¬ 
ing  theoretical  support. 

MODEL  RESPECIFICATION  Many  times  the  diagnostic  measures  in  SEM  indicate  model 
respecification  should  be  considered.  Any  respecification  must  have  strong  th  oretical  as  well  as 
empirical  support.  Model  respecification  should  not  be  the  result  of  searching  for  relationships, 
but  rather  for  improving  model  fit  that  is  theoretically  justified.  Based  on  the  residuals  and  mod¬ 
ification  indices  information  from  the  initial  SEM  model,  we  ex  mine  a  respecification  of  our 
HBAT  example. 

To  further  assess  the  SEM  model,  the  HBAT  research  team  conducts  a  post  hoc  analysis 
adding  a  direct  relationship  between  EP  and  SI.  The  SEM  program  is  instructed  to  free  this  path, 
and  the  model  is  re-estimated.  Figure  8  shows  the  mod  1  including  a  free  path  corresponding  to 
EP  —>  SI  (Psijep).  Table  6  compares  the  GOF  meas  r  s  for  the  “original”  and  revised  models. 
The  resulting  standardized  parameter  estimate  fo  Psijep  is  0.37  (p  <  .001).  In  addition,  the  overall 
fit  reveals  a  %2  value  of 242.2  with  1 80  degrees  of  f  eedom  and  a  normed  %2  value  of  1 .346.  The  CF1 
remains  .99,  and  the  RMSEA  is  .029,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  the  value  for  the  CFA  model. 
This  is  a  better  fit  than  the  original  structural  model  because  the  A%2  is  41 .2  with  one  degree  of  free¬ 
dom,  which  is  significant  (p  <  .001). 


FIGURE  8  Standardized  Path  Estimates  for  the  Revised  HBAT  Structural  Model 
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TABLE  6  Comparison  of  Goodness-of-Fit  Measures  Between  HBAT  Employee 


Retention  and  Revised  Employee  Retention  Models 


Revised  Employee 

Employee 

GOF  Index 

Retention  Model 

Retention  Model 

Absolute  Measures 

X2  (chi-square) 

242.23 

283.43 

Degrees  of  freedom 

180 

181 

Probability 

0.00 

0  00 

GFI 

.95 

.94 

RMSEA 

.029 

.036 

Confidence  interval  of  RMSEA 

.018-.038 

.027-045 

RMR 

.090 

.110 

SRMR 

.040 

.060 

Normed  chi-square 

1.346 

1.57 

Incremental  Fit  Measures 

NFI 

97 

.96 

NNFI 

99 

.98 

CFI 

.99 

.99 

RFI 

.96 

.96 

Parsimony  Measures 

AGFI 

.93 

.92 

PNFI 

.83 

.83 

Several  of  the  path  esti  es  from  the  original  model  have  changed  slightly  as  would  be 
expected  (see  Table  7).  Most  notably,  the  JS-SI  relationship  (Psi,js  =  -06)  is  no  longer  significant, 
and  the  SI-OC  relatio  ship  (Psi,oc  =  -36)  remains  significant  but  is  substantially  smaller  than 
before. 


TABLE  7  Comparison  of  Structural  Relationships  for  the  Original  and  Revised  HBAT 
Employee  Retention  Models 


HBAT  Employee  Retention  Model 

Revised 

HBAT  Employee  Retention  Model 

Structural 

Standardized 

Structural 

Standardized 

Relationship 

Parameter  Estimate 

Relationship 

Parameter  Estimate 

Hy  EP— » JS 

0.25* 

Hy  EP— » JS 

0.24* 

H2:  EP-»OC 

0.45* 

Hy.  EP-»OC 

0.42* 

H3:  AC  — » JS 

-0.01 

H3:  AC  — » JS 

-0.01 

H4:  AC  -»  OC 

0.20* 

Hy  AC  -»  OC 

0.20* 

H5:  JS  -» OC 

0.09 

H5:  JS  -» OC 

0.10 

H6:  JS  -» SI 

0.12* 

H6:  JS  -►  SI 

0.06 

Hy.  OC  -*  SI 

0.55* 

Hy  OC  -» SI 

0.36* 

EP  correlated  AC 

0.25* 

EP  correlated  AC 

0.26* 

EP— »  SI 

0.37* 

Statistically  significant  at  .05  level. 
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The  A%2  value  between  the  revised  SEM  and  CFA  models  is  5.61  with  one  degree  of  freedom, 
which  is  significant  at  a  type  I  error  rate  of  .05.  The  squared  multiple  correlation  (i.e.,  R2)  for  SI  also 
improves  from  .35  to  .45  with  the  addition  of  this  relationship.  These  findings  suggest  that  the  struc¬ 
tural  model  does  a  good,  but  not  perfect,  job  in  explaining  the  observed  covariance  matrix.  Thus,  we 
can  proceed  to  interpret  the  precise  nature  of  the  relationships  with  a  lair  degree  of  confidence. 

At  this  point,  1 1  EAT  has  tested  its  original  structural  model.  The  results  showed  reasonably  good 
overall  model  fit  and  the  hypothesized  relationships  were  generally  supported.  However,  the  large  dif¬ 
ference  in  fit  between  the  structural  model  and  CFA  model  and  several  key  diagnostics,  including  the 
standardized  residuals,  suggested  one  improvement  to  the  model.  This  change  improved  the  model  fit 
Now,  1 1  EAT  must  consider  testing  this  model  with  new  data  to  examine  its  generalizability. 


Summary 

A  complete  SEM  analysis  involves  both  the  test  of  a 
measurement  theory  and  the  structural  theory  that  links 
constructs  together  in  a  logically  meaningful  way.  In  this 
chapter,  we  learned  how  to  complete  the  analysis  by 
extending  our  CFA  model  in  a  way  that  enabled  a  test  of 
the  overall  structural  model,  which  includes  the  set  of 
relationships  showing  how  constructs  are  related  to  one 
another.  SEM  is  not  just  another  multivariate  statistical 
procedure.  It  is  a  way  of  testing  theory.  Much  easier  and 
more  appropriate  statistical  tools  are  available  for 
exploring  relationships.  However,  when  a  researcher 
becomes  knowledgeable  enough  about  a  subject  matter 
to  specify  a  set  of  relationships  between  constructs,  in 
addition  to  the  way  these  constructs  are  measured,  SEM 
is  an  appropriate  and  powerful  tool.  This  chapter  high¬ 
lights  several  key  points  associated  with  SEM,  inc  uding 
the  following: 

Distinguish  a  measurement  model  from  a  structural 
model.  The  key  difference  between  a  measurement 
model  and  a  structural  model  is  the  way  the  relationships 
between  constructs  are  treated,  n  CFA,  a  measurement 
model  is  tested  that  usually  s  umes  each  construct  is 
related  to  each  other  construct.  No  distinction  is  made 
between  exogenous  and  endogenous  constructs,  and  the 
relationships  are  repres  nted  as  simple  correlations  with 
a  two-headed  cur  ed  arrow.  In  the  structural  model, 
endogenous  const  ucts  are  distinguished  from  exogenous 
constructs.  Exogenous  constructs  have  no  arrows  enter¬ 
ing  them.  Endogenous  constructs  are  determined  by  other 
constructs  in  the  model  as  indicated  visually  by  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  single-headed  arrows  that  point  to  endogenous 
constructs. 

Describe  the  similarities  between  SEM  and  other  mul¬ 
tivariate  techniques.  Although  CFA  has  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  EFA,  the  structural  portion  of  SEM  is  similar  to 


multiple  regression.  The  key  differenc  s  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  focus  is  generally  on  how  constructs  relate  to  one 
another  instead  of  how  variable  relate  to  one  another. 
Also,  it  is  quite  possible  for  one  endogenous  construct  to 
be  used  as  a  predictor  f  another  endogenous  construct 
within  the  SEM  model. 

Depict  a  theoretical  model  with  dependence  relation¬ 
ships  using  a  ath  diagram.  The  chapter  described  pro¬ 
cedures  for  converting  a  CFA  path  diagram  into  a  structural 
path  dia  ram.  In  a  path  diagram,  the  relationships  between 
constructs  are  represented  with  single-headed  arrows.  Also, 
he  common  abbreviations  change.  Measured  indicator 
items  for  endogenous  constructs  are  generally  referred  to 
with  a  K  whereas  the  exogenous  construct  indicators  are 
referred  to  with  an  X. 

Test  a  structural  model  using  SEM.  The  CFA  setup 
can  be  modified  and  the  structural  model  tested  using 
the  same  SEM  program.  Models  are  supported  to  a 
greater  extent  as  the  fit  statistics  suggest  that  the 
observed  covariances  are  reproduced  adequately  by  the 
model.  The  same  guidelines  that  apply  to  CFA  models 
apply  to  the  structural  model  fit.  Also,  the  closer  the 
structural  model  fit  is  to  the  CFA  model  fit,  then  the 
more  confidence  the  researcher  can  have  in  the  model. 
Finally,  the  researcher  also  must  examine  the  statistical 
significance  and  direction  of  the  relationships.  The 
model  is  supported  to  the  extent  that  the  parameter  esti¬ 
mates  are  consistent  with  the  hypotheses  that  repre¬ 
sented  them  prior  to  testing. 

Diagnose  problems  with  the  SEM  results.  The  same 
diagnostic  information  can  be  used  for  structural  model 
fit  as  for  CFA  model  fit.  The  statistical  significance,  or 
lack  thereof,  of  key  relationships,  the  standardized  resid¬ 
uals,  and  modification  indices  all  can  be  used  to  identify 
problems  with  a  SEM  model. 
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Questions 

1.  In  what  ways  is  a  measurement  theory  different  from  a  struc¬ 
tural  theory?  What  implications  do  these  differences  have  for 
the  way  a  SEM  model  is  tested?  How  does  the  visual  diagram 
for  a  measurement  model  differ  from  that  of  a  SEM  model? 

2.  How  can  a  measured  variable  represented  with  a  single 
item  be  incorporated  into  a  SEM  model? 


3.  What  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  nonrecursive 
SEM  model? 

4.  How  is  the  validity  of  a  SEM  model  estimated? 

5.  Why  is  it  important  to  examine  the  results  of  a  meas¬ 
urement  model  before  proceeding  to  test  a  structural 
model? 


Suggested  Readings 

A  list  of  suggested  readings  illustrating  issues  and  applications  of  multivariate  techniques  in  general  is  variable  on  the  Web  at 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

Upon  completing  this  chapter,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

■  Understand  the  differences  between  reflective  and  fonnativ  constructs. 

■  Specify  formative  constructs  in  SEM  models. 

■  Identify  when  higher-order  factor  analysis  models  ar  appropriate. 

■  Know  how  SEM  can  be  used  to  compare  results  between  groups. 

■  Use  multigroup  methods  to  perform  an  invariance  measurement  analysis. 

■  Understand  the  concepts  of  statistical  m  diation  and  moderation. 

■  Appreciate  the  differences  between  SEM  and  PLS  approaches. 


CHAPTER  PREVIEW 

This  chapter  extends  the  dis  ussion  of  structural  equation  modeling  and  its  two  most  basic 
applications — confirmatory  factor  analysis  and  estimation  of  a  structural  model — to  several  more 
advanced  topics  laced  y  many  researchers  today.  We  first  examine  the  current  debate  regarding 
the  use  of  formati  e  ather  than  reflective  measurement  theory.  As  will  be  discussed,  not  only  are 
estimation  iss  es  involved  in  the  use  of  formative  constructs,  but  there  are  also  questions  involving 
their  appropriateness  in  structural  equation  modeling.  We  then  discuss  the  applicability  and  use  of 
higher-order  factor  models.  In  these  instances,  the  latent  constructs  we  estimate  with  measured 
variab  es  now  act  as  “indicators”  of  a  higher-order  latent  construct  So  in  a  sense  we  represent  a 
latent  construct  with  other  latent  constructs.  We  identify  the  situations  in  which  this  approach  is 
ost  applicable  and  discuss  the  issues  of  estimation  and  interpretation.  We  then  focus  on  multi- 
group  models,  a  form  of  SEM  analysis  comparing  the  same  model  across  groups  of  respondents.  A 
specific  type  of  multigroup  analysis,  measurement  invariance  testing,  is  discussed  in  detail  regard¬ 
ing  its  investigation  into  the  measurement  model’s  equivalence  across  groups.  This  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  making  between-group  comparisons. 

We  then  shift  focus  to  the  structural  model,  presenting  two  new  types  of  relationships — mediation 
and  moderation.  Each  is  discussed  in  terms  of  how  it  is  estimated  in  a  SEM  model;  we  also  present  the 
underlying  logic  of  each  type  of  relationship  so  the  researcher  can  select  the  appropriate  type.  The  final 
section  discuss  an  alternative  method  of  estimating  path  models:  PLS,  or  partial  least  squares.  This 
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approach  provides  an  alternative  to  SEM  when  issues  arise  in  the  research  methodology  such  as  meas¬ 
urement  difficulties  or  sample  size  limitations.  We  conclude  with  an  assessment  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  PLS  methodology  so  that  researchers  can  select  the  method  that  will  work  best  in 
their  situation. 


KEY  TERMS 

Before  beginning  this  chapter,  review  the  key  terms  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  concepts 

and  terminology  used.  Throughout  the  chapter  the  key  terms  appear  in  boldface.  Other  points  of 

emphasis  in  the  chapter  and  key  term  cross-references  are  italicized. 

Between-group  constraints  Fixing  a  relationship  to  be  equivalent  across  wo  or  more  group 
models.  A  single  estimate  is  made  for  all  groups  rather  than  a  unique  es  ima  e  in  each  group. 

Chi-square  difference  (A%2)  Measure  for  assessing  the  statistical  sig  ffi  ance  of  the  difference  in 
overall  model  fit  between  two  models  based  on  the  chi-square  values  of  each  model.  A  nonsignifi¬ 
cant  value  indicates  that  the  two  models  provide  the  same  level  o  model  fit  and  can  be  considered 
equivalent  in  terms  of  explanation.  The  degrees  of  freedom  for  the  chi-square  is  the  difference  in 
the  number  of  estimated  parameters  in  the  two  models. 

Complete  mediation  See  full  mediation. 

Configural  invariance  Exists  when  an  acceptable  fit  is  obtained  from  a  multisample  CFA  model 
that  simultaneously  estimates  a  factor  solution  f  r  all  groups  with  each  group  configured  with  the 
same  structure  (same  pattern  of  free  and  fixed  parameters).  Also  see  totally  free  multiple  group 
model 

Constant  methods  bias  Covariance  among  measured  variables  is  influenced  by  the  data  collection 
method  (e.g.,  same  collection  method,  q  estionnaire  format,  or  even  scale  type). 

Cross-validation  Attempt  to  reprod  ce  the  results  found  in  one  sample  using  data  from  a  different 
sample,  usually  drawn  from  the  same  population. 

Direct  effect  Relationship  1  nk  ng  two  constructs  with  a  single  arrow  between  the  two. 

Error  term  invariance  Occurs  when  the  error  variance  terms  for  each  measured  variable  are 
equal  across  the  groups  being  studied.  Achieving  error  term  invariance  denotes  equal  reliabilities 
for  the  constructs  across  groups. 

Factor  covariance  i  variance  An  intermediate  stage  of  the  measurement  invariance  process 
where  the  cov  fiances  between  constructs  are  the  same  across  groups. 

Factor  variance  invariance  An  intermediate  stage  of  the  measurement  invariance  process  after 
metric  n  scalar  invariance  where  the  variances  of  the  constructs  are  tested  for  invariance  across 
the  g  oups.  Necessary  to  compare  standardized  parameter  estimates  (e.g.,  correlations,  standardized 
loading  estimates)  across  groups. 

First-order  factor  model  Covariances  between  measured  variables  explained  with  a 
single  latent  factor  layer.  See  also  second-order  factor  model,  which  has  two  layers  of  latent 
factors. 

Formative  measurement  theory  Theory  based  on  the  assumptions  that  (1)  the  measured  variables 
cause  the  construct  and  (2)  the  error  in  measurement  is  an  inability  to  fully  explain  the  construct 
The  construct  is  not  latent  in  this  case.  See  also  reflective  measurement  theory. 

Full  invariance  Achieved  when  the  chi-square  difference  test  is  nonsignificant  for  the  complete  set 
of  constraints  when  testing  for  measurement  invariance  in  MCFA.  For  example,  when  comparing 
loading  estimates  ( metric  invariance),  full  invariance  is  supported  with  a  nonsignificant  difference 
between  models  where  all  loading  estimates  have  between-group  constraints.  This  contrasts  to 
partial  invariance,  where  only  a  subset  of  loading  estimates  is  constrained. 

Full  mediation  Relationship  between  a  predictor  and  an  outcome  variable  becomes  nonsignificant 
alter  a  mediator  is  entered  as  an  additional  predictor. 
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Indirect  effect  Sequence  of  relationships  with  at  least  one  intervening  construct  involved.  That  is,  a 
sequence  of  two  or  more  direct  effects  represented  visually  by  multiple  arrows  between  constructs. 

Measurement  equivalence  See  measurement  invariance. 

Measurement  invariance  Measurement  theory  condition  in  which  the  measures  forming  a 
measurement  model  have  the  same  meaning  and  are  used  in  the  same  way  by  different  groups  of 
respondents.  Tested  through  a  series  of  increasingly  rigorous  MCFA  models  where  between- 
group  constraints  restrict  different  elements  of  the  measurement  model  (e.g.,  metric  invariance 
tests  for  equivalence  of  the  factor  loading  estimates). 

Measurement  theory  Series  of  relationships  that  suggest  how  measured  variables  represent  a 
construct  not  measured  directly  (latent).  A  measurement  theory  can  be  represented  by  a  erie  of 
regression-like  equations  mathematically  relating  a  factor  (construct)  to  the  measured  v  riables. 

Mediating  effect  Effect  of  a  third  variable/construct  intervening  between  two  other  related 
constructs. 

Metric  invariance  An  important  stage  in  the  measurement  invariance  proce  s  that  assesses  the 
extent  to  which  factor  loading  estimates  are  equivalent  across  groups.  Met  c  invariance  provides 
support  that  respondents  use  the  rating  scales  similarly  across  groups  s  the  differences  between 
values  can  be  compared  directly. 

Moderating  effect  Effect  of  a  third  variable  or  construct  changing  t  e  relationship  between  two 
related  variables/constructs.  That  is,  the  relationship  between  two  variables  changes  based  on  the 
level/amount  of  a  moderator.  For  example,  if  a  relationship  c  anges  significantly  when  measured 
for  males  versus  females,  then  gender  moderates  the  relationship. 

Multiple  group  analysis  A  form  of  SEM  analysis  w  er  two  or  more  samples  of  respondents  are 
compared  using  similar  models.  Between-group  co  straints  are  used  to  assess  the  similarities 
between  groups  on  any  model  parameters). 

Multisample  confirmatory  factor  analysis  (MCFA)  A  form  of  multiple  group  analysis  where 
multiple  CFA  models,  one  for  each  gro  p  f  respondents,  are  estimated  and  then  measures  of  fit 
calculated  for  all  of  the  models  collectively. 

Nuisance  factor  An  external  effect  to  the  SEM  model  that  may  impact  the  results  in  some 
fashion  and  thus  needs  to  be  accounted  for.  Examples  can  be  types  of  questions  used  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  or  differing  conditions  at  various  times  of  data  collection.  For  an  example,  see  constant 
methods  bias. 

Partial  invariance  When  the  chi-square  difference  indicates  that  only  a  subset  of  possible 
between-groups  const  aints  (at  least  two  per  construct)  are  nonsignificant  when  testing 
measurement  i  v  riance  in  MCFA.  For  example,  when  comparing  loading  estimates  ( metric 
invariance )  partial  invariance  is  supported  with  a  nonsignificant  difference  between  models 
where  at  least  two  loading  estimates  per  construct  have  between-group  constraints.  This  contrasts 
to  full  inv  riance,  where  all  loading  estimates  are  constrained. 

Parti  1 1  ast  squares  (PLS)  Alternative  estimation  approach  to  SEM.  The  constructs  are  repre¬ 
sen  ed  as  composites  based  on  factor  analysis  results,  with  no  attempt  to  re-create  covariances 
among  measured  items. 

Partial  mediation  Effect  when  a  relationship  between  a  predictor  and  an  outcome  is  reduced  but 

remains  significant  when  a  mediator  is  also  entered  as  an  additional  predictor. 

Reflective  measurement  theory  Theory  based  on  the  assumptions  that  (1)  latent  constructs 
cause  the  measured  variables  and  (2)  the  measurement  error  results  in  an  inability  to  fully  explain 
these  measures.  It  is  the  typical  representation  for  a  latent  construct.  See  also  formative  measure¬ 
ment  theory. 

Scalar  invariance  A  stage  in  the  measurement  invariance  process  following  metric  invariance, 
which  assesses  the  extent  to  which  intercepts  (means)  of  the  measured  variables  are  equivalent 
across  groups  in  a  MCFA.  Scalar  invariance  supports  valid  comparison  of  the  latent  construct 
means  between  groups. 
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Second-order  factor  model  Measurement  theory  involving  two  “layers”  of  latent  constructs.  These 
models  introduce  a  second-order  latent  factors)  that  causes  multiple  first-order  latent  factors, 
which,  in  turn,  cause  the  measured  variables  (jc). 

TF  See  totally  free  multiple  group  model 

Totally  free  multiple  group  model  (TF)  Model  that  uses  the  same  structure  (pattern  of  fixed  and 
free  parameters)  on  all  groups  in  a  multiple  group  analysis. 


REFLECTIVE  VERSUS  FORMATIVE  MEASURES 

The  issue  of  causality  (i.e.,  correlational  versus  dependence  relationships)  has  played  a  key  role  in 
our  specification  of  the  structural  model.  For  example,  relationships  between  constructs  were 
assumed  to  be  correlational  in  CFA.  In  contrast,  with  SEM  the  relationships  between  constructs 
were  assumed  to  be  dependent,  except  those  between  only  exogenous  con  t  ucts.  Up  to  this  point 
we  have  assumed  a  measurement  theory  wherein  latent  factors  (constructs)  are  thought  to  cause 
measured  variables.  At  times,  however,  the  causality  between  constr  cts  and  indicator  variables 
may  be  reversed.  This  contrasting  direction  of  causality  leads  to  a  different  measurement  approach 
known  as  formative  measurement  models. 

Reflective  Versus  Formative  Measurement  Theory 

Until  now,  our  discussion  of  constructs  and  the  mea  urement  model  has  assumed  a  reflective  measure¬ 
ment  theory.  A  reflective  measurement  theory  is  based  on  the  idea  that  latent  constructs  cause  the 
measured  variables  and  that  the  error  results  i  an  inability  of  the  construct  to  fully  explain  these  meas¬ 
ured  variables.  Thus,  the  direction  of  the  arrows  is  from  latent  constructs  to  measured  variables,  and 
error  terms  are  associated  with  each  measured  variable.  As  such,  reflective  measures  are  consistent 
with  classical  test  theory  [38].  Const  uct  validity  of  a  reflective  latent  construct  ensures  that  the 
“meaning”  of  the  construct  will  remain  consistent  given  the  measures  used  and  it  should  not  vary  when 
associated  with  other  construe 

Because  a  reflective  measure  dictates  that  all  indicator  items  are  caused  by  the  same  latent 
construct,  items  within  a  construct  should  be  highly  correlated  with  each  other.  Individual  items 
should  be  interchangeable  and  any  single  item  can  be  left  out  without  changing  the  construct  as  long 
as  two  conditions  a  e  atisfied:  (1)  the  construct  must  have  sufficient  reliability  and  (2)  at  least  three 
items  must  be  specified  to  avoid  identification  problems  [6].  Reflective  indicators  can  be  viewed  as 
a  sample  of  all  the  possible  items  available  within  the  conceptual  domain  of  the  construct  [15].  As  a 
conseque  c  ,  reflective  indicators  of  a  given  construct  are  expected  to  move  together,  meaning  that 
changes  in  one  are  associated  with  proportional  changes  in  the  other  constructs. 

Reflective  indicator  models  are  the  predominant  measurement  theory  used  in  the  social 
sciences  [5].  Typical  social  science  constructs  such  as  attitudes,  personality,  and  behavioral 
intentions  fit  the  reflective  measurement  model  well  [6].  Likewise,  a  study  of  medical  symptoms 
typically  would  be  reflective.  For  example,  symptoms  such  as  shortness  of  breath,  tiring  easily, 
wheezing,  and  reduced  lung  functioning  would  be  considered  indicators  that  would  reflect  the 
latent  factor  of  emphysema.  The  symptoms  do  not  cause  the  disease.  Rather,  the  disease  causes 
the  symptoms. 

In  contrast,  a  formative  measurement  theory  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  measured 
variables  cause  the  construct  A  typical  example  would  be  a  social  class  index  [18].  Social  class  often 
is  viewed  as  a  composite  of  one’s  educational  level,  occupational  prestige,  and  income  (or  sometimes 
wealth).  Social  class  does  not  cause  these  indicators  as  in  the  reflective  case.  Rather,  each  formative 
indicator  is  considered  a  partial  cause  of  the  measure.  In  a  business  setting,  investors  often  compute  a 
bankruptcy  index  indicating  how  close  an  individual  or  company  is  to  financial  bankruptcy.  Key 
financial  measures  (e.g.,  total  sales,  assets,  liabilities,  expenses,  retained  earnings,  and  interest, 
among  others)  could  be  thought  of  as  causing  bankruptcy,  and  thus  they  would  be  appropriate  as 
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formative  indicators.  Finally,  using  a  health-related  example,  a  formative  emphysema  factor  might 
specify  indicators  such  as  cigarette  consumption,  exposure  to  toxins,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  others. 
These  indicators  would  form  rather  than  reflect  the  probability  of  an  individual  having  emphysema. 
The  fact  that  one  smokes  cigarettes  has  little  connection  to  the  other  indicators. 

Although  a  formative  construct  may  seem  quite  simple — just  revase  the  arrows — it  also  reverses 
the  way  we  think  about  constructs.  A  key  assumption  is  that  formative  constructs  are  not  considered 
latent,  and  thus  the  indicators  need  not  have  a  consistent  inherent  meaning  [27].  Formative  constructs 
are  better  viewed  as  indices  where  each  indicator  is  a  potential  contributing  cause.  In  a  way,  the  load¬ 
ings  of  individual  items,  which  ultimately  determine  the  meaning  of  the  construct,  are  identified  by 
other  relationships  in  the  model.  This  is  because  a  formative  measure  requires  at  least  two  eparate 
reflective  items  or  other  endogenous  constructs  to  act  as  “outcome”  measures  to  be  identified  and  esti¬ 
mated  (see  later  discussion)  [23].  The  result  is  that  the  construct  could  take  on  different”  meanings” 
depending  on  the  other  constructs  used  as  outcomes.  In  some  sense  selecting  the  outc  me  measures  is 
as  important  as  the  construct  indicators  themselves  [17].  The  problem  is  similar  to  the  issue  of  interpre- 
tational  confounding  [9],  but  in  this  case  it  is  inherent  in  all  formative  measures 

Operationalizing  a  Formative  Construct 

Figure  1  illustrates  a  formative  indicator  model.  Each  indicator  (X)  is  an  index  item  that  causes  the 
composite  construct  A  correlation  is  shown  among  the  index  items  (Xx— X3),  and  £  is  a  parameter 
indicating  the  amount  of  error  variance  in  the  index.  Notice  hat  the  error  is  now  in  the  factor  and  not 
in  the  measured  items.  Similarly,  because  the  causality  is  from  the  items  to  the  factor  (construct),  and 
not  the  reverse,  the  factor  does  not  explain  the  item  inter  orrelations.  These  differences  lead  to  some 
changes  in  scale  testing  and  usage  as  discussed  in  th  n  xt  sections. 

The  implications  of  collinearity  and  droppi  g  indicator  items  are  different  in  reflective  and 
formative  models.  Reflective  items  ate  presumed  to  each  be  representative  of  the  same  conceptual 
domain.  Therefore,  dropping  reflective  items  does  not  change  the  latent  construct’s  meaning.  Items 
with  low  factor  loadings  can  be  dropped  fr  m  reflective  models  without  serious  consequences  as  long 
as  a  construct  retains  a  sufficient  number  of  indicators.  Moreover,  collinearity  is  expected  in  reflective 
measures  as  an  indication  of  convergent  validity.  But  in  formative  models,  the  items  define  the  con¬ 
struct,  so  dropping  or  adding  an  item  can  have  profound  changes  in  its  meaning.  Conceptually,  a 
formative  factor  should  be  r  p  sented  by  the  entire  population  of  indicators  that  form  it  [27].  Also, 
because  there  is  no  “common  cause”  for  the  items  in  the  construct,  there  is  no  requirement  that  the 
items  be  correlated,  and  they  may  even  be  completely  independent  As  a  matter  of  lact  collinearity 
among  formative  i  icators  can  present  significant  problems  because  the  loadings  of  the  formative 
indicators  to  the  construct  can  become  unreliable  in  estimation  (similar  to  the  impact  of  multi- 
col  linearity  in  multiple  regression).  If  these  parameters  are  unreliable,  then  it  becomes  impossible  to 
validate  the  tern.  Thus,  the  researcher  faces  a  dilemma:  Dropping  an  item  may  make  the  index 
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incomplete,  but  keeping  it  may  make  an  estimate(s)  unreliable.  These  issues  that  are  associated  with 
formative  indicator  models  have  yet  to  be  resolved  fully  [17, 18]. 

Formative  measurement  models  also  require  a  different  validation  process.  Because  formative 
indicators  do  not  have  to  be  correlated,  internal  consistency  (reliability)  is  not  an  appropriate  valida¬ 
tion  criterion  for  formative  indicators.  Indeed,  formative  items  may  even  be  mutually  exclusive  [27]. 
Because  the  error  is  in  the  factor,  the  most  important  validation  criteria  relate  to  criterion  or  predictive 
validity.  As  noted  earlier,  the  “validity”  of  a  formative  construct  is  contingent  on  the  other  constructs 
or  variables  it  is  related  to  in  the  model.  Guidelines  for  validating  formative  factors  are  not  as  easily 
determined  as  for  reflective  models  [18, 45]. 

Identification  and  estimation  of  a  formative  construct,  as  noted  earlier,  requi  es  a  elationship 
with  two  reflective  measures  or  constructs  that  act  as  “outcomes.”  These  outcome  become,  in  a 
simple  sense,  the  dependent  variables  that  the  formative  construct  predicts  Fig  e  2  depicts  three 
methods  in  which  these  outcome  measures  can  be  specified.  In  Figure  2a  e  see  that  two  reflective 
indicators  have  been  added  to  the  formative  construct  similar  to  the  MIM  C  model  [28].  In  Figure  2b, 
the  formative  construct  is  related  to  other  multiple  item  reflective  con  tructs.  Finally,  in  Figure  2c 
a  combination  of  one  reflective  construct  and  one  reflective  indicator  provides  identification  for  the 
formative  construct.  Each  of  these  approaches  has  advantage  and  disadvantages  that  are  the  topic 
of  continued  discussion  and  research  [16].  Because  of  these  is  ues,  formative  indicator  models  pres¬ 
ent  greater  difficulties  with  statistical  identification  [30]. 

Distinguishing  Reflective  from  Format  ve  Constructs 

Meaningful  differences  separate  reflective  an  formative  measurement  models,  but  differentiating 
between  the  two  is  not  always  easy.  Reflec  ive  models  ate  generally  easier  to  work  with,  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  more  commonly  employed  n  the  social  sciences,  and  are  thought  to  best  represent  many 
individual  difference  characteristics  a  d  perceptual  measures.  Modeling  a  factor  incorrectly,  however, 
could  cause  misinterpretation  and  lead  to  questionable  conclusions.  The  ultimate  decision  on  the  type 
of  measurement  model  should  be  based  on  the  true  nature  of  the  construct  being  studied  [7, 27]. 

Table  1  presents  a  series  of  characteristics  that  may  assist  in  selecting  the  appropriate  meas¬ 
urement  model  form.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  reflective  and  formative  measurement  theories  are 
directly  opposite  appro  ches.  In  the  reflective  model,  the  items  are  caused  by  the  construct  and 
should  be  “outcome  ”  of  the  latent  construct.  All  of  the  items  should  have  some  conceptual  linkage 
and  should  covary  together.  The  items  in  a  reflective  model  need  only  to  be  a  representative  sample, 
and  items  can  be  added  or  dropped  as  long  as  the  set  of  items  provides  coverage  of  the  domain  and 
the  construct  is  identified.  Reflective  constructs  are  required  to  exhibit  internal  consistency  as  a 
requireme  t  for  validity,  whereas  validity  must  be  established  internally  (convergent  validity)  as 
well  as  xtemally  (discriminant  and  predictive/criterion  validity). 

Formative  constructs  are  best  characterized  as  indices  rather  than  latent  constructs  because  there 
is  nothing  “unobservable”  when  the  items  define  the  construct  Specification  of  the  complete  domain 
of  the  construct  through  an  exhaustive  set  of  possible  items  is  required,  thus  raising  the  possibility  of 
violating  content  validity  if  essential  items  are  omitted  or  dropped.  Because  items  are  not  required  to 
be  conceptually  linked  except  in  their  relationship  to  other  constructs  there  is  also  no  requirement  for 
col  linearity  among  the  items,  and  thus  no  level  of  internal  consistency.  In  terms  of  construct  validity, 
the  lack  of  any  internal  validity  measures  requires  that  validity  only  be  established  through  criterion  or 
predictive  validity  and  is  contingent  on  the  constructs  used  in  the  validation  process. 

Which  to  Use — Reflective  or  Formative? 

Formative  constructs  have  received  considerable  attention  in  recent  years  [16],  particularly  in  light  of  the 
potential  consequences  of  measurement  model  misspecifi cation  by  incorrectly  using  reflective  rather 
than  formative  measures.  Research  has  estimated  that  a  third  or  more  of  the  constructs  in  the  marketing, 
management,  and  strategic  management  journals  have  misspecifi ed  constructs  as  reflective  when  they 
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a.  Inclusion  of  Two  Reflective  Indicators 


b.  Inclusion  of  Two  Reflective  Constructs 


c  Inclusion  of  One  Reflective  Construct  and  One  Reflective  Indicator 


FIGURE  2  Three  Approaches  to  Identification  of  Formative  Constructs 


are  formative  [27, 41],  In  doing  so,  research  indicates  that  the  general  effect  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
structural  parameters  versus  those  found  when  formative  constructs  are  used  [32],  SEM  procedures  can 
appropriately  be  used  to  model  formative  constructs  as  long  as  the  models  are  statistically  identified. 

The  trend  toward  more  widespread  use  of  formative  constructs  has  not  been  without  concerns. 
Perhaps  the  most  widespread  concern  has  been  the  inherent  lack  of  internal  validity  in  formative 
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TABLE  1  Distinguishing  Between  Reflective  and  Formative  Constructs 

Indicative  of: 

Characteristic 

Reflective 

Formative 

Causality  of  construct 

Items  are  caused  by  construct. 

Construct  is  formed  from  items. 

Conceptual  relationship 

All  items  are  related  conceptually  because 

No  requirement  of  conceptual  linkage 

among  items 

they  have  a  common  cause. 

to  other  items. 

Domain  of  items 

Representative  sample  of  potential  items. 

Exhaustive  inventory  of  all  possible  items. 

Covariance  among  items 

Expected  collinearity  among  items. 

No  expectation  of  collinearity  High 
collinearity  among  form  tive  items 
can  be  problematic. 

Internal  consistency 

Required. 

Not  required. 

Forms  of  construct  validity 

Internal  and  external. 

Only  external 

constructs  and  their  potential  for  interpretational  confounding  based  on  the  constructs  and/or 
approach  selected  for  identification  and  estimation  purposes  (  e  [45]  for  a  comprehensive  review). 
Additional  issues  of  both  a  conceptual  and  empirical  nature  have  been  raised  to  the  extent  that  some 
researchers  call  into  question  any  use  of  formative  meas  r  [7,  8, 39, 45]. 

At  this  point,  the  question — “Which  one  do  I  use?” — does  not  have  a  specific  answer. 
Research  is  continuing  to  address  the  questions  rais  d  by  both  proponents  and  opponents.  What 
can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  the  content  d  main  of  the  construct  is  crucial  no  matter  which 
approach  is  used.  At  times,  a  construct  c  n  e  represented  by  either  approach  with  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  items  selected.  Bollen  and  Ting  [7]  even  suggest  that  the  same  set  of  indicators 
may  be  reflective  in  one  formulation  of  a  construct  and  formative  in  another.  Thus,  it  is  the 
researcher  who  controls  the  formulation  of  the  construct  and  its  implementation  as  either  reflec¬ 
tive  or  formative. 


HIGHER-ORDER  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 

A  first-order  factor  model  means  the  covariances  between  measured  items  are  explained  with 
a  single  latent  factor  layer.  For  now,  think  of  a  layer  as  one  level  of  latent  constructs. 


RULES  OF  THUMB  1 


Formative  Measurement  Models 

•  Formative  factors  are  not  latent  and  are  not  validated  as  are  conventional  reflective  factors  (internal 
consistency  and  reliability  are  not  important) 

•  The  variables  that  make  up  a  formative  factor  should  explain  the  largest  portion  of  variation  in  the 
formative  construct  itself  and  should  relate  highly  to  other  outcomes  that  are  conceptually  related 
(minimum  correlation  of  .5) 

•  Formative  factors  present  greater  difficulties  with  statistical  identification 

•  At  least  two  additional  reflective  variables  or  constructs  with  reflective  variables  must  be  included 
along  with  a  formative  construct  in  order  to  achieve  an  overidentified  model 

•  A  formative  factor  should  be  represented  by  the  entire  population  of  items  that  form  it;  therefore, 
items  should  not  be  dropped  because  of  a  low  loading 

•  SEM  is  appropriate  for  analyzing  models  with  formative  factors  so  long  as  statistical  identification 
is  possible. 
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Researchers  increasingly  are  employing  higher-order  factor  analyses  although  this  aspect  of 
measurement  theory  is  not  new.  Higher-order  CFAs  most  often  test  a  second-order  factor  struc¬ 
ture  that  contains  two  layers  of  latent  constructs.  They  introduce  a  second-order  latent  factor(s) 
that  causes  multiple  first-order  latent  factors,  which  in  turn  cause  the  measured  variables  (jc). 
Theoretically  this  process  can  be  extended  to  any  number  of  multiple  layers.  Thus,  the  term 
higher-order  factor  analysis.  Researchers  seldom  examine  theories  beyond  a  second-order  model. 
Figure  3  contrasts  path  diagrams  between  a  conventional  first-order  factor  model  with  one  layer 
in  part  (a)  and  a  second-order  factor  model  (b)  with  two  layers  in  part  (b). 

Empirical  Concerns 

Both  theoretical  and  empirical  considerations  are  associated  with  higher-order  CFA.  All  CFA  models 
must  account  for  the  relationships  among  constructs.  In  a  first-order  CFA  model,  the  e  covariance 
terms  are  typically  free  (estimated)  unless  the  researcher  has  a  strong  theoretical  as  n  to  hypothe¬ 
size  independent  dimensions.  Therefore,  all  of  the  factors  are  interrelated  but  without  a  specific 
causal  construct  (i.e.,  thus  the  correlational  relationships  among  the  constructs)  Higher-order  factors 
can  be  thought  of  as  explicitly  representing  the  causal  constructs  that  imp  ct  the  first-order  factors. 


(b)  Second-Older  Model 


Legend: 

First-Order  Factors  (treated  as  endogenous): 

Hj  =  R&T  (Responsibility  and  Trust  Perceptions) 
■q2=  PB  (Peer  Behavior  Perceptions) 

H3=  EN  (Ethical  Norm  Perceptions) 

114=  SP  (Sales  Practices  Perceptions) 

Second-Order  Factor  (treated  as  exogenous): 

=  EC  (Ethical  Climate) 


FIGURE  3  Contrasting  Path  Diagrams  for  a  First-  and  Second-Order  Measurement  Theory 
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Another  way  to  view  a  higher-order  factor  is  that  it  accounts  for  covariance  between  con¬ 
structs  just  as  first-order  factors  account  for  covariation  between  observed  variables  [1].  In  other 
words,  the  first-order  factors  now  act  as  indicators  of  the  second-order  factor.  All  the  considerations 
and  rules  of  thumb  (items  per  factor,  identification,  scale,  etc.)  apply  to  second-order  factors  just 
as  they  do  to  first-order  factors.  The  difference  is  the  researcher  must  consider  the  first-order 
constructs  as  indicators  of  the  second-order  construct 

Figure  3a  shows  a  conventional  factor  model  with  six  unique  covariances  between  four 
latent  factors.  Figure  3b  depicts  a  CFA  model  where  a  second-order  factor  (Ethical  Climate,  EC) 
is  introduced  as  the  cause  of  the  four  first-order  factors  (R&T,  PB,  EN,  and  SP),  each  measured  by 
four  reflective  items.  Note  that  the  introduction  of  a  second-order  factor  changes  the  d  signation  of 
the  constructs.  First,  the  first-order  factors  from  the  CFA  model  (which  were  originally  exogenous 
constructs)  now  become  endogenous  constructs  (note  the  arrows  point  from  the  higher-order  con¬ 
struct  toward  the  first-order  constructs).  The  second-order  factor  is  now  t  e  specified  cause  of  the 
four  constructs  versus  using  the  correlational  relationships  among  co  structs  to  represent  an 
unspecified  common  cause  as  was  done  in  the  CFA.  Second,  the  hi  her-order  construct  is  now  the 
exogenous  construct  and  it  has  no  measured  variables  as  indicate  s  Because  it  represents  a  relation¬ 
ship  among  constructs,  the  first-order  factors  act  as  its  “indicators”  through  the  structural  model 
relationships.  Finally,  just  as  was  required  in  specifying  each  first-order  construct,  the  scale  must  be 
set  for  the  second-order  construct  as  well.  The  same  two  a  proaches  are  available  that  we  discussed 
when  using  measured  variables.  First,  one  structural  path  from  the  second-order  factor  to  a  first- 
order  factor  can  be  fixed  at  1.0  to  set  the  scale.  Al  ematively,  all  four  loading  estimates  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  if  the  variance  of  the  second-order  facto  is  fixed  at  1.0. 

Theoretical  Concerns 

Theoretically,  constructs  sometimes  c  n  be  operationalized  at  different  levels  of  abstraction.  Each 
layer  in  Figure  3b  refers  to  a  diffe  ent  level  of  abstraction.  We  will  discuss  two  examples  that 
illustrate  the  role  of  second-or  er  factors. 

Psychological  constructs  are  often  defined  at  different  levels  of  abstraction.  Personality 
can  be  represented  by  numerous  related  first-order  factors.  Each  can  be  measured  using  dozens 
of  multiple-item  scales  tapping  a  specific  personality  dimension.  Psychological  constructs  rep¬ 
resenting  first-ord  r  actors  include  scales  for  anxiety,  pessimism,  creativity,  imaginativeness, 
and  self-esteem,  among  many  others.  Alternatively,  the  first-order  factors  can  be  viewed  as  indi¬ 
cators  of  a  sm  Her  set  of  more  abstract  higher-order  factors  that  reflect  broader,  more  abstract 
personali  orientations  such  as  extraversion,  neuroticism,  conscientiousness,  agreeableness, 
and  i  tellect  [4, 42],  These  more  abstract  personality  constructs  sometimes  are  referred  to  as  the 
“B  g  5  personality  factors. 

Similarly,  one  can  imagine  that  many  different  factors  might  indicate  how  well  one  would  do 
in  graduate  school.  Multiple  indicators  from  a  standardized  test  could  be  used  to  represent  verbal 
performance  and  quantitative  performance,  among  other  exam  characteristics.  Multiple  items  also 
could  be  used  to  assess  how  well  a  candidate  performs  in  school,  including  GPAs  in  college,  GPAs 
in  high  school,  and  perhaps  several  other  grade-related  scores.  We  also  could  use  multiple-item 
scales  to  assess  how  motivated  one  is  to  succeed  in  graduate  school.  Once  we  have  identified  all  the 
factors  related  to  performance  in  graduate  school,  we  may  end  up  with  a  few  dozen  indicator  vari¬ 
ables  for  several  factors  such  as  reading  comprehension,  quantitative  ability,  problem  solving, 
school  performance,  and  desire.  Each  of  these  aspects  is  in  itself  a  factor.  However,  they  may  all  be 
driven  by  a  higher-order  factor  that  we  could  label  “Likelihood  of  Success.”  It  may  be  difficult  to 
look  at  one’s  credentials  and  directly  assess  likelihood  of  success.  However,  it  may  be  indicated 
quite  well  by  more  tangible  factors  such  as  problem-solving  ability.  In  the  end,  key  decisions  may 
be  made  based  on  the  more  abstract  success  factor,  and  hopefully  these  decisions  are  better  than 
relying  on  the  individual  more  specific  factors.  Thus,  the  individual  factors  are  first-order  factors 
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and  Likelihood  of  Success  could  be  thought  of  as  a  second-order  factor.  This  type  of  situation  calls 
for  the  testing  of  a  second-order  CFA  model. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  enough  that  the  ultimate  criterion  in  deciding  to  form  a  second-order 
measurement  model  is  theory.  Does  it  make  theoretical  sense?  What  logical  reason  leads  us  to 
expect  layers  of  constructs?  The  increasing  number  of  second-order  factor  models  seen  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  is  partially  the  result  of  more  researchers  learning  how  to  use  SEM  to  represent  and  test  a 
higher-order  factor  structure.  The  ability  to  conduct  a  second-order  test  does  not  justify  doing  so. 
The  need  for  theory  is  particularly  true  when  trying  to  decide  between  a  first-  and  second-order 
factor  configuration  for  a  given  measurement  theory. 

Using  Second-Order  Measurement  Theories 

The  specification  of  a  second-order  CFA  model  is  actually  quite  similar  to  a  first-orde  model  if  we 
view  the  first-order  constructs  as  indicators.  Considering  Figure  3a,  the  first-orde  model  estimates 
a  relationship  (two-headed  path  in  this  case)  for  each  potential  covariance.  The  highe  -order  model  in 
Figure  3b  accounts  for  these  six  relationships  with  four  factor  loadings.  Alt  ough  the  comparison 
between  a  first-  and  second-order  measurement  model  is  generally  nested,  he  empirical  comparison 
using  a  A%2  statistic  is  not  as  useful  as  it  is  when  comparing  competing  m  asurement  models  of  the 
same  order  [33].  The  first-order  model  should  fit  better  in  absolute  terms  ecause  it  uses  more  paths  to 
capture  the  same  amount  of  covariance. 

In  contrast,  the  higher-order  model  is  more  parsimoni  us  (it  consumes  fewer  degrees  of  free¬ 
dom).  Thus,  it  should  perform  better  on  indices  that  reflect  pa  simony  (PNFI,  RMSEA,  etc.).  Note, 
however,  that  even  though  a  higher-order  model  is  more  parsimonious  from  the  standpoint  of 
degrees  of  freedom,  it  is  not  “simpler”  because  it  invol  es  multiple  levels  of  abstraction.  This  com¬ 
plicates  empirical  comparisons,  thus  placing  mor  weight  on  theoretical  and  pragmatic  concerns. 

Higher-order  measurement  models  are  a  so  still  subject  to  construct  validity  standards.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  second-order  factors  should  be  rigorously  examined  for  nomological  validity,  because  it  is 
possible  that  various  confounding  explan  tions  may  exist  for  a  higher-order  factor.  For  example,  if 
all  item  measures  use  the  same  type  of  rating  scale,  there  could  be  a  common  methods  factor  influ¬ 
encing  all  first-order  constructs.  The  second-order  factor  could  be  interpreted  as  common  measure¬ 
ment  bias  in  this  case.  If  the  sec  nd-order  factor  reacts  to  other  theoretical  constructs  as  expected, 
the  chance  of  it  being  of  this  ype  is  lower.  More  specifically,  if  the  higher-order  factor  explains  the¬ 
oretically  related  outcome  such  as  organizational  commitment  and  job  satisfaction  as  well  as  or 
better  than  the  combin  d  et  of  first-order  factors,  then  evidence  in  favor  of  the  higher-order  repre¬ 
sentation  is  provided  [33].  Thus,  a  primary  validation  criterion  becomes  how  well  a  higher-order 
factor  explains  the  retically  related  constructs.  When  comparing  measurement  models  of  different 
orders,  a  sec  n  order  model  is  supported  to  the  extent  that  it  shows  greater  nomological  validity 
than  a  first  rder  model. 

When  to  Use  Higher-Order  Factor  Analysis 

A  though  higher-order  measurement  models  might  seem  to  have  many  advantages,  we  must  also 
onsider  the  disadvantages.  In  general,  they  are  conceptually  more  complicated.  A  construct  can 
become  so  abstract  that  it  is  difficult  to  adequately  describe  its  meaning.  The  added  complexity  also 
can  diminish  the  diagnostic  value  of  a  construct  as  it  becomes  further  removed  from  the  tangible 
measured  items.  Higher-order  CFA  models  also  create  more  potential  for  unidentified  or  improper 
CFA  solutions.  For  instance,  researchers  may  have  one  or  more  higher-order  factors  with  fewer  than 
three  indicators.  Note  that  a  minimum  of  three  first-order  (first-level)  constructs  is  required  in  order 
to  assess  a  single  second-order  construct 

With  a  reflective  second-order  or  higher  factor  model,  all  first-order  factors,  which  are 
now  indicators  of  the  second-order  factor,  are  expected  to  move  together  (covary),  just  as  with 
the  measured  items  indicating  first-order  factors.  When  multiple  first-order  factors  are  used  as 
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indicators  of  a  second-order  factor,  the  researcher  gives  up  the  ability  to  test  for  relationships 
between  these  first-order  factors  and  other  key  constructs.  Thus,  a  drawback  of  the  measurement 
model  shown  in  Figure  3b  is  that  we  cannot  investigate,  for  example,  direct  relationships 
between  peer  behavior  (PB)  and  other  key  job  outcomes  such  as  turnover.  Thus,  the  presumption 
is  that  all  four  first-order  indicators  would  influence  any  other  construct  (e.g.,  turnover)  the 
same  way.  If  a  conceptual  case  can  be  made  that  anyone  of  these  first-order  factors  would  affect 
another  key  construct  differently,  then  perhaps  a  second-order  measurement  theory  should  not 
be  used.  This  case  is  typified  when  one  of  a  set  of  related  first-order  constructs  would  be 
expected  to  affect  some  other  construct  positively  whereas  other  first-order  constructs  would 
affect  it  negatively. 

Some  questions  that  can  help  determine  whether  a  higher-order  measuieme  t  model  is  appro¬ 
priate  are  listed  here: 

1.  Is  there  a  theoretical  reason  to  expect  that  multiple  conceptual  la  er  of  a  construct  exist? 

2.  Are  all  the  first-order  factors  expected  to  influence  other  nomol  gically  related  constructs  in 
the  same  way? 

3.  Are  the  higher-order  factors  going  to  be  used  to  predict  oth  r  constructs  of  the  same  general 
level  of  abstraction  (i.e.,  global  personality-global  attitudes)? 

4.  Are  the  minimum  conditions  for  identification  and  good  measurement  practice  present  in  both 
the  first-order  and  higher-order  layers  of  the  measu  ement  theory? 

If  the  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  is  yes,  th  n  a  higher-order  measurement  model  becomes 
applicable.  After  empirically  testing  higher-order  models,  the  following  questions  should  be  addressed: 

1.  Does  the  higher-order  factor  mod  1  xhibit  adequate  fit? 

2.  Do  the  higher-order  factors  pr  diet  other  conceptually  related  constructs  adequately  and  as 
expected? 

3.  When  comparing  to  a  lower  order  factor  model,  does  the  higher-order  model  exhibit  equal  or 
better  predictive  validity? 

Once  again,  if  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  yes,  then  a  higher-order  measurement  theory  would 
be  supported. 


MULTIPLE  GROUPS  ANALYSIS 

Num  rous  SEM  applications  involve  analyzing  groups  of  respondents.  Groups  are  sometimes 
form  d  from  an  overall  sample  by  dividing  it  by  meaningful  characteristic  such  as  a  respondent’s 
gender.  For  example,  we  may  expect  that  men  and  women  do  not  respond  similarly  across  a  wide 
range  of  social  science  issues.  Alternatively,  a  large  sample  may  be  broken  randomly  into  two 
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Higher-Order  Factor  Models 

•  Higher-order  factors  must  have  a  theoretical  justification  and  should  be  used  only  in  relationships 
with  other  constructs  of  the  same  general  level  of  abstraction 

•  All  of  the  first-order  factors  should  be  expected  to  influence  other  related  constructs  in  the  same  way 

•  At  least  three  first-order  constructs  should  be  used  to  meet  the  minimum  conditions  for  identification 
and  good  measurement  practice 
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subsamples  so  that  a  cross-validation  can  take  place.  But  groups  are  not  always  separated  after 
the  fact.  Many  times  different  populations  are  sampled  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  testing  for  simi¬ 
larities  and  differences  between  those  populations.  For  example,  the  populations  may  involve 
people  from  different  cultures. 

Multiple  group  analysis  is  a  SEM  framework  for  testing  any  number  or  type  of  differences 
between  similar  models  estimated  for  different  groups  of  respondents.  The  general  objective  is 
to  see  if  there  are  differences  between  individual  group  models.  This  procedure  is  different  from 
testing  models  with  different  specifications  for  the  same  sample  of  respondents.  Here  we  are 
comparing  the  same  model  across  different  samples  of  respondents.  Although  very  specific  tests  of 
differences  can  be  performed  for  unique  research  questions,  a  general  framework  has  eme  ged  for 
comparing  the  measurement  models  and  then  structural  models  across  groups.  We  will  fir  t  discuss 
measurement  model  invariance  because  it  is  generally  assumed  to  be  a  prerequisite  for  ma  ing  com¬ 
parisons  at  the  structural  model  level. 

Measurement  Model  Comparisons 

A  key  benefit  of  achieving  construct  validity  is  that  a  construct  will  meet  1  of  the  requirements  of 
reliability  and  validity  not  only  in  one  situation,  but  hopefully  across  all  of  the  potential  situations  in 
which  it  can  be  applied.  Although  rigorous  testing  in  the  development  stage  may  support  construct 
validity,  researchers  have  long  been  aware  of  the  need  to  reasse  s  a  construct,  particularly  when 
comparisons  are  made  within  the  same  study  [19, 24, 25, 26, 3  ]  Increased  applications  of  SEM  to 
cross-cultural  studies,  longitudinal  studies,  assessment  of  differences  based  on  personal  differences 
(e.g.,  gender),  and  even  context  (e.g.,  type  of  workpla  e  setting)  have  brought  to  our  attention  the 
need  for  a  formalized  process  of  making  group  compar  sons  [1 1, 12, 43, 44]. 

Today  we  see  measurement  model  compa  isons  in  two  related  areas.  The  first  is  broadly 
known  as  measurement  invariance  (or  mea  urement  equivalence).  The  primary  objective  is  to 
ensure  that  measurement  models  conducted  nder  different  conditions  yield  equivalent  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  same  construct.  As  we  have  discussed,  the  types  of  situations  using  this  approach  has 
become  quite  extensive.  Yet  even  with  the  increased  awareness  and  availability  of  SEM  programs, 
in  many  areas  of  research  that  require  measurement  invariance  (e.g.,  cross-cultural  research)  it  is 
still  infrequently  used  [47].  A  m  re  specific  instance  of  measurement  model  comparisons  is  cross- 
validation,  the  attempt  to  reproduce  the  results  found  in  one  sample  using  data  from  a  different 
sample.  Generally,  cross  alidation  uses  two  samples  drawn  from  the  same  population.  In  other 
words,  the  sampling  nit  in  each  group  would  have  the  same  characteristics.  Perhaps  the  most 
basic  application  is  roviding  a  second  confirmation  of  a  measurement  theory  that  survived  initial 
testing.  One  way  o  accomplishing  this  task  is  to  split  a  large  sample  randomly  into  two  groups  so 
that  each  sampl  meets  the  minimum  size  requirements  discussed  earlier. 


A  SIX  STEP  PROCESS  OF  GROUP  COMPARISONS  What  both  of  these  areas  have  in  common  is 
their  joint  use  of  what  has  become  known  as  multisample  confirmatory  factors  analysis  (MCFA). 
CFA  provides  the  basis  for  establishing  construct  validity  through  the  measurement  model. 
MCFA  now  extends  CFA  into  a  multigroup  situation  where  separate  samples  are  collected  for 
each  group  and  then  comparisons  made  to  determine  their  invariance  (or  equivalence).  As  might 
be  expected,  numerous  aspects  of  a  CFA  model  are  available  for  comparison.  Recent  research 
has  converged  to  identify  a  systematic  framework  for  evaluating  all  of  these  aspects  in  a  progres¬ 
sively  more  rigorous  set  of  comparisons  that  addresses  the  most  elemental  aspects  in  the  earlier 
stages  [25,  35,  36]. 

The  foundation  of  the  process  is  a  series  of  empirical  comparisons  of  models  with  increasingly 
restrictive  constraints.  The  fundamental  measure  of  difference  used  is  the  chi-square  difference 
(A%2).  This  measure  allows  for  an  overall  comparison  between  two  model  specifications  (e.g.,  one 
with  and  one  without  constraints).  The  basic  logic  is  that  if  a  set  of  constraints  is  applied  and 
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the  model  fit  (as  measured  by  chi-square)  does  not  show  a  significant  increase  (meaning  worse  fit) 
from  a  less  constrained  model,  then  the  constraints  can  be  accepted  [3, 22, 31]. 

General  practice  is  to  start  with  the  most  unconstrained  model  (i.e.,  a  separate  and  unique 
CFA  model  is  estimated  for  each  group).  Then  between-group  constraints  are  added  to  reflect 
specific  measurement  model  comparisons.  A  between-group  constraint  estimates  a  single  parameter 
for  the  relationship  rather  than  estimating  a  unique  parameter  for  each  group.  Thus,  it  represents  the 
hypothesis  that  the  relationship  being  tested  is  invariant  (equal)  across  the  groups.  If  imposing  this 
constraint  does  not  significantly  increase  model  fit,  then  it  can  be  accepted  and  the  researcher  can 
assume  invariance  for  that  relationship  in  the  measurement  model. 

One  feature  of  the  MCFA  approach  is  that  although  basic  measures  of  fit  are  p  ovided  for 
each  group  model,  all  of  the  model  fit  measures  are  provided  for  the  collective  se  of  group  models. 
So  in  simple  terms  the  chi-square  for  all  the  group  models  are  added  together  and  measures  such  as 
CFI,  RMSEA,  and  others  are  calculated  for  the  entire  set  In  this  way,  com  a  i  ons  can  be  made  on 
model  fit  measures  (e.g.,  A%2)  across  MCFA  models  with  differing  sets  of  onstraints. 

Although  all  model  fit  indices  are  available  for  the  set  of  group  models,  the  primary  measure 
used  for  comparison  is  the  chi-square  difference  (A%2)  because  it  can  be  assessed  with  a  statistical 
significance  level.  The  degrees  of  freedom  for  any  model  compari  on  are  the  number  of  parameter 
estimates  constraints  that  are  added  from  one  stage  to  the  ne  t.  For  example,  assume  that  we  have 
three  groups.  Before  any  comparison  is  made  we  would  ha  e  separate  models  for  each  group,  mean¬ 
ing  three  unique  loading  estimates  for  each  variable  in  each  group.  Now  assume  that  the  loading 
estimates  are  assumed  to  be  equal.  Instead  of  three  es  imates  we  would  have  only  one  estimate  that 
is  the  best  estimate  for  the  three  groups  combined.  Now  we  would  have  two  less  loadings  to  esti¬ 
mate  for  each  variable.  So  in  general  the  num  er  of  degrees  of  freedom  for  the  difference  test  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  equality  constraints  multiplied  by  one  less  than  the  number  of  groups.  This 
will  determine  the  degrees  of  freedom  used  to  test  the  significance  of  each  A%2  test. 

We  will  first  describe  the  six  s  ages  in  terms  of  both  the  measurement  model  issues  they 
address  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  constraints  used.  It  is  important  to  note  that  at  each  stage  a  new 
set  of  constraints  is  “added  on  to  those  in  the  previous  model.  For  example,  the  model  at  stage  3 
will  have  all  of  the  constraints  imposed  in  stage  2  plus  those  added  in  stage  3.  So  the  chi-square 
difference  test  can  be  made  between  models  at  each  stage  rather  than  the  initial  or  baseline  model. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  are  various  levels  of  “passing”  the  tests  at  each  step  and  those  will 
be  addressed  in  the  following  section. 

Stage  1:  Configural  Invariance.  The  first  stage  confirms  configural  invariance — that  the 
same  basic  actor  structure  exists  in  all  of  the  groups.  Researchers  should  confirm  that  each  group 
CFA  model  has  the  same  number  of  constructs  and  items  associated  with  each  construct.  Moreover, 
it  mu  t  be  shown  that  each  group  model  meets  appropriate  levels  of  model  fit  and  construct  validity. 
In  measurement  theory  terms,  we  are  now  ensuring  that  the  constructs  are  congeneric  across  groups. 
This  model  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  totally  free  multiple  group  model  (TF)  because  all  free 
parameters  are  estimated  separately  and  therefore  free  to  take  on  different  values  in  each  group.  The 
TF  model  also  becomes  the  baseline  model  for  comparison. 

Stage  2:  Metric  Invariance.  The  second  stage  provides  the  first  empirical  comparison  between 
MCFA  models  groups  and  involves  the  equivalence  of  the  factor  loadings.  Metric  invariance  estab¬ 
lishes  the  equivalence  of  the  basic  “meaning”  of  the  construct  because  the  loadings  denote  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  indicators  and  the  latent  construct  This  is  a  critical  test  of  invariance  and  the  degree  to 
which  this  is  met  determines  cross-group  validity  beyond  the  basic  factor  structure.  Constraints  are  set 
so  that  the  factor  loadings  are  equal  across  groups  (e.g.,  ^xi, Group i  =  ^xi,GrouP2,  ^x2,GiduPi  = 
Lr>  oro,.p9,  ■ . . ).  Note  that  while  the  loadings  for  are  equal  across  groups,  each  measured  variable  has 
its  own  unique  loading  estimate.  The  A%2  is  computed  between  this  model  and  the  TF  model  with  the 
degrees  of  freedom  equaling  the  number  of  constrained  loading  estimates  across  the  groups. 
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Stage  3:  Scalar  Invariance.  The  third  stage  is  scalar  invariance,  which  tests  for  the  equality 
of  the  measured  variable  intercepts  (i.e.,  means)  on  the  construct  Support  for  scalar  invariance  is 
required  if  any  comparisons  of  level  (e.g.,  mean  scores)  are  made  across  groups.  Scalar  invariance 
allows  the  relative  amounts  of  latent  constructs  to  be  compared  between  groups. 

Stage  4:  Factor  Covariance  Invariance.  In  the  fourth  stage  the  covariances  between 
constructs  are  constrained.  Factor  covariance  invariance  tests  if  constructs  are  related  to  each 
other  in  a  similar  fashion  across  groups.  Note  that  in  this  stage  the  degrees  of  freedom  come  from 
constraining  the  factor  covariances  rather  than  loadings  for  each  measured  variable. 

Stage  5:  Factor  Variance  Invariance.  Now  the  test  is  for  factor  variance  invariance,  w  ich 
assesses  the  equality  of  the  variances  of  the  constructs  across  the  groups.  If  factor  varia  ce  and 
covariances  are  equivalent  across  groups,  then  the  latent  construct  correlations  also  are  eq  al. 

Stage  6:  Error  Variance  Invariance.  The  final  stage  tests  for  the  error  term  nvariance  for 
each  measured  variable  across  the  groups.  This  test  is  for  the  amount  of  measurement  error  present 
in  the  indicators  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  equivalent  across  models. 

FULL  VERSUS  PARTIAL  INVARIANCE  The  chi-square  difference  test  we  described  earlier  is  a  test  for 
full  invariance,  meaning  that  constraining  all  the  parameters  relative  to  that  type  of  invariance  to  be  the 
same  in  each  group  does  not  significantly  worsen  fit  In  the  case  of  metric  invariance,  this  would  mean 
constraining  each  corresponding  loading  to  be  the  same  in  each  gro  p.  Yet  full  invariance  becomes  more 
difficult  to  achieve  as  models  become  complex  and  the  tests  progress  to  later  stages  [24],  Partial  invari¬ 
ances  a  less  conservative  standard  involving  at  least  multiple  estimates  per  construct  to  be  equivalent 
across  groups  [10].  A  general  consensus  has  developed  t  at  if  two  parameters  per  construct  (e.g.,  load¬ 
ings  in  metric  invariance,  intercepts  in  scalar  invaria  ce,  or  even  error  terms  in  error  variance  invariance) 
are  found  to  be  invariant,  then  partial  invarianc  is  found  and  the  process  can  extend  to  the  next  stage. 

If  full  invariance  is  not  supported,  ter  searcher  can  systematically  “free”  the  constraints  on 
each  factor  that  have  the  greatest  differe  ces  in  the  hope  that  the  A%2  will  become  nonsignificant 
with  at  least  two  constraints  per  construct.  One  approach  to  identifying  the  constraints  that  should 
be  eliminated  first  is  to  examine  the  modification  indices  for  the  fully  constrained  model. 
Remember  that  modification  indi  es  suggest  the  change  in  %2  associated  with  estimating  a  relation¬ 
ship.  Thus,  equality  const  aints  with  the  largest  modification  indices  should  be  freed  first.  An 
approach  using  the  specif  cation  search  feature  of  SEM  programs  to  identify  and  free  the  most 
restrictive  constraints  has  also  been  proposed  [48].  No  matter  what  approach  is  taken,  the  objective 
is  to  free  as  few  co  Paints  as  possible  to  achieve  invariance. 

WHAT  LEVEL  OF  INVARIANCE  IS  NEEDED?  With  the  six  stages  and  the  levels  of  invariance  now 
defined  the  final  question  is:  What  level  of  invariance  is  needed?  Is  it  necessary  to  achieve  at  least  par¬ 
tial  in  van  nee  for  all  six  stages?  The  answer  to  that  question  depends  on  the  type  of  research  question 
being  addressed.  But  for  most  research  questions  involved  with  comparing  construct  means  across 
g  oups,  achieving  partial  scalar  invariance  is  sufficient  Metric  invariance  is  relevant  in  establishing 
elationships  among  constructs,  which  is  more  likely  needed  in  testing  structural  relationship  differ¬ 
ences  such  as  in  tests  of  moderation.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found  that  error  variance  invariance  is 
rarely  achieved  and  is  only  necessary  to  demonstrate  equal  construct  reliability  across  the  groups. 

Table  2  provides  guidelines  for  the  level  of  invariance  needed  for  different  types  of 
research  questions  [12,  43,  44],  Focusing  on  the  measurement  model  issues,  we  can  see  that  the 
most  common  issue,  equivalence  of  the  basic  structure  of  the  construct,  requires  configural  invari¬ 
ance  only.  A  tests  of  whether  the  constructs  relate  to  indicators  in  the  same  way  requires  partial 
metric  invariance  (i.e.,  at  least  two  loadings  per  construct  must  be  invariant).  Only  when  compar¬ 
isons  of  the  latent  construct  means  are  made  is  scalar  invariance  required.  Note  that  although  full 
invariance  is  always  a  stronger  support  of  the  types  of  constraints  being  tested,  partial  invariance  at 
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TABLE  2  Suggested  Minimum  Levels  of  Invariance  by  Type  of  Research  Question 

Measurement  Model  Comparison s3 

Structural  Model  Comparison s3 

Basic  Structure: 

Mean  Levels: 

Theoretical  Relationship 

Theoretical  Relation¬ 

Is  the  construct 

Do  the  groups 

Equivalence:  Is  the 

ship  Equivalence: 

perceived  and 

have  equal 

relationship  between 

Are  correlations  or 

Level  of 

used  in  a  similar 

amounts  of  latent 

constructs  the  same 

standardized  loadings 

Invariance 

manner? 

constructs 

across  groups? 

the  same  across  groups? 

Configural 

Full 

Full 

Full 

Full 

Metric 

Partial 

Partial 

Partial 

Partial 

Scalar 

Partial 

artial 

Factor 

covariance 

Partial 

Factor  variance 

Error  term 

^Minimum  levels  of  invariance  required. 


any  of  the  stages  except  configural  invariance  is  a  practi  al  standard  that  is  acceptable,  particularly 
as  a  model  becomes  more  complex. 

HBAT  INVARIANCE  ANALYSIS  During  the  course  of  interviews  between  I  MAT  management  and 
the  consultants,  numerous  issues  arose  sugge  ting  a  need  to  compare  full-time  versus  part-time 
employees.  The  concern  was  that  just  taki  g  n  overall  perspective  on  employees  might  overlook 
noticeable  differences  between  these  tw  groups.  It  was  felt  that  the  first  step  should  be  to  make 
sure  that  these  two  groups  had  common  perceptions  about  the  workplace  attitudes  that  HBAT  con¬ 
sidered  important  in  their  employee  etention  efforts.  This  led  to  a  call  for  an  empirical  comparison 
of  the  two  groups  on  the  five  on  tracts  in  the  Employee  Retention  model. 

Groups  were  formed  from  the  respondents  to  the  HBAT  employee  survey  based  on  work 
status — full-time  or  part-time.  In  this  case,  the  groups  were  of  almost  equal  size  (191  part-time 
employees,  209  full-time  employees).  With  the  groups  and  their  responses  defined,  the  invariance 
testing  process  can  b  gin. 

Six-Stage  nvariance  Testing  Process.  Group  models  were  specified  based  on  the  six-stage 
process  and  then  estimated.  Table  3  contains  the  model  fit  statistics  for  each  model  and  the 


TABLE  3  Measurement  Invariance  Tests  for  Full-Time  Versus  Part-time  Employees 


Model  Fit  Measures  Model  Differences 


Model  Tested 

x2 

df 

P 

RMSEA 

CFI 

V 

A df 

P 

Separate  groups 

Part-time  employees 

259.8 

179 

.000 

.049 

.96 

Full-time  employees 

178.3 

179 

.500 

.000 

1.00 

Configural  invariance 

438.1 

358 

.002 

.024 

.98 

Metric  invariance 

450.8 

374 

.004 

.023 

.98 

12.7 

16 

.69 

Scalar  invariance 

521.8 

395 

.000 

.028 

.97 

71.0 

21 

.00 

Factor  covariance  invariance 

535.6 

405 

.000 

.028 

.97 

13.8 

10 

.19 

Factor  variance  invariance 

536.2 

410 

.000 

.028 

.97 

.6 

5 

.98 

Error  variance  invariance 

587.7 

431 

.000 

.030 

.96 

51.5 

21 

.00 

Partial  scalar  invariance 

457.4 

384 

.006 

.022 

.98 

6.6 

10 

.77 
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chi-square  difference  test  for  each  model  comparison.  In  the  first  stage  of  configural  invariance, 
the  separate  models  for  full-time  and  part-time  employees  both  exhibit  acceptable  levels  of  model 
fit,  as  does  the  combined  MCFA  model  (%2  =  438. 1,  df=  358,  p  =  .002,  RMSEA  =  .024,  and  CFI  = 
.98).  Note  that  the  MCFA  %2  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  employee  group  models  and  the  other 
fit  measures  signify  acceptable  fit  across  the  two  groups — indicating  configural  invariance.  The 
next  test  is  for  metric  invariance  and  involves  constraining  each  matching  loading  to  be  equal 
across  the  groups.  We  can  see  that  the  A%2  is  only  12.7  with  16  degrees  of  freedom,  which  indi¬ 
cates  a  nonsignificant  difference.  The  16  degrees  of  freedom  represent  the  16  free  factor  loadings 
that  were  constrained  to  be  equal  to  the  other  group  (remember  that  one  parameter  was  air  ady 
constrained  to  1.0  to  set  the  scale  on  each  construct,  thus  leaving  16  free  parameters  ac  oss  the 
measured  variables).  Thus,  the  two  models  exhibit  full  metric  invariance. 

The  next  stage  is  to  test  for  scalar  invariance.  Here  the  A%2  is  71.0  with  21  degrees  of  freedom. 
This  difference  is  statistically  significant,  indicating  that  full  scalar  variance  is  not  supported.  For  illus¬ 
trative  purposes  we  will  continue  to  the  next  stage  of  the  process  and  then  return  to  ssess  if  at  least  par¬ 
tial  scalar  invariance  can  be  achieved.  The  next  stage  tests  for  factor  covariance  nv  fiance,  and  the  A%2 
of  13.8  with  10  degrees  of  freedom  is  nonsignificant  Rom  this  result  we  can  support  invariance  in  the 
covariances  among  matching  constructs.  The  next  test  for  factor  varianc  inv  fiance  shows  veiy  little 
difference  for  this  constraint  (A%2  =  .6,  df=  5),  indicating  that  facto  ariances  are  almost  identical 
between  the  two  models.  The  final  invariance  test  is  for  equivalence  f  the  error  terms  of  the  indicators. 
As  expected  this  test  had  a  significant  chi-square  difference  (A%2  =  51.5,  df=  21).  If  this  would  have 
been  supported,  then  equal  reliabilities  would  have  been  foun  for  constructs  in  each  group. 

We  now  return  to  see  if  we  can  achieve  at  least  par  ial  scalar  invariance.  Modification  indices 
for  the  scalar  invariance  model  were  examined  to  id  n  ify  the  constraints  of  item  intercepts  that 
could  be  freed  to  most  reduce  the  chi-square  differen  e.  As  a  result,  10  items  (two  per  construct) 
were  identified  to  retain  their  constraints  in  a  test  of  partial  scalar  invariance.  The  items  were  JS2, 
JS4,  OC3,  OC4,  SIV,  SI3,  ACj ,  AC4,  EP2,  and  EP  A  model  constraining  each  of  these  parameters  to 
be  equal  to  one  another  in  each  group  produced  a  A%2  of  only  6.6  {df=  10)  from  the  metric  invari¬ 
ance  model,  which  was  nonsignifican  Thus,  partial  scalar  invariance  can  be  supported  as  well. 
Thus,  comparisons  between  construct  means  are  possible. 

Measurement  Invariance  ondusions.  The  measurement  invariance  testing  process  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  five  constructs  used  in  the  Employee  Retention  model  met  the  criteria  for  configural 
invariance,  full  metric  inv  fiance  and  partial  scalar  invariance.  As  a  result,  most  any  form  of  group 
comparison  can  be  m  de  without  concern  that  the  differences  are  due  to  differing  measurement 
properties  betwee  t  e  two  groups. 

Structural  Model  Comparisons 

The  process  of  group  comparisons  for  structural  model  parameters  first  builds  upon  the  measurement 
mod  1  process  and  then  performs  similar  types  of  comparisons  to  assess  the  differences  in  the  struc¬ 
tural  model.  Any  type  of  structural  model  comparison  first  requires  at  least  partial  metric  invariance  of 
t  e  measurement  model  to  ensure  that  the  constructs  are  comparable.  If  metric  invariance  is  not 
chieved,  then  the  researcher  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  differences  seen  in  a  structural  model  param¬ 
eter  are  due  to  a  group  idiosyncracy  or  if  they  truly  represent  a  differing  structural  relationship. 

Structural  model  comparisons  provide  a  specific  test  for  addressing  any  number  of  research 
hypotheses,  but  the  most  common  use  is  the  test  of  moderation.  Discussed  in  more  detail  in  a  fol¬ 
lowing  section  of  this  chapter,  moderation  assesses  the  differences  in  structural  relationships 
between  groups  formed  on  a  third  variable.  Group  model  comparisons  can  identify  the  extent  of  the 
differences  either  for  an  entire  model  or  a  specific  relationship.  We  provide  a  complete  discussion  of 
moderation  and  an  example  using  the  I  MAT  Employee  Retention  model  in  a  later  section. 

The  other  research  question  concerning  the  structural  model  is  to  compare  the  means  of  latent 
constructs.  In  making  these  comparisons,  SEM  programs  compare  means  only  in  a  relative  sense. 
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In  other  words,  they  can  tell  you  whether  the  mean  is  higher  or  lower  relative  to  another  group  [37]. 
To  do  so  requires  that  latent  construct  means  are  fixed  to  zero  in  one  group  (group  1).  Values  are 
then  estimated  for  the  other  group(s)  and  are  interpreted  as  to  how  much  higher  or  lower  the  latent 
construct  means  are  in  this  group  relative  to  group  1.  Interested  readers  can  find  examples 
of  comparison  of  latent  construct  means  on  the  Web  sites  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or 
www.mvstats.com. 

MEASUREMENT  BIAS 

Researchers  sometimes  become  concerned  that  survey  responses  are  biased  based  on  he  way  the 
questions  are  asked.  For  instance,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  order  in  which  questio  s  are  asked  could 
be  responsible  for  the  covariance  among  items  that  are  grouped  close  together  Similarly,  researchers 
often  are  laced  with  resolving  the  question  of  constant  methods  bias.  Const  nt  methods  bias  would 
imply  that  the  covariance  among  measured  items  is  influenced  by  the  fact  that  some  or  all  of  the 
responses  are  collected  with  the  same  type  of  scale.  Thus,  the  covar  ance  could  be  explained  by  the 
way  respondents  use  a  certain  scale  type  in  addition  to  or  instea  f  the  content  of  the  scale  items. 

Constant  methods  bias  is  an  example  of  what  is  known  a  a  uisance  factor.  A  nuisance  factor 
is  something  that  may  affect  the  responses  but  is  not  of  p  imary  interest  to  the  research  question. 
For  many  effects  of  this  type  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  j  s  represented  in  the  error  terms.  But  if  the 
impact  of  a  nuisance  factor  is  substantial  or  systema  c  enough  to  impact  the  results,  then  it  should 
be  included  in  the  model.  We  first  discuss  the  model  specification  issues  involved  in  assessing  the 
impact  of  a  nuisance  factor  and  then  examine  model  estimates  to  assess  the  extent  of  the  effect 

Model  Specification 

The  concept  of  a  nuisance  factor  is  widely  used  in  experimental  designs,  where  such  factors  in 
administration  of  the  experiment  (time  of  day,  room  conditions  or  even  administrator  characteris¬ 
tics)  may  be  thought  to  have  some  impact  and  thus  need  to  be  “controlled  for”  in  the  design.  The 
most  common  approach  is  to  introduce  blocking  factors  to  represent  these  factors  when  estimating 
effects.  Then  these  factors  do  not  have  to  be  considered  in  interpreting  the  results  because  they  have 
been  accounted  for.  In  structural  equations  modeling  we  follow  a  similar  approach.  To  do  so,  we 
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Multiple  Group  Models  and  Measurement  Invariance  Testing 

•  Multigroup  models  provide  a  comprehensive  framework  for  comparing  any  model  parameter 
between  two  or  more  samples  of  respondents 

•  Multisample  confirmatory  factor  analysis  (MCFA),  a  form  of  multigroup  analysis,  is  the  framework 
for  assessing  measurement  invariance 

•  The  chi-square  difference  test  is  the  empirical  means  of  assessing  if  a  between-group  constraint  is 
statistically  significant 

•  If  a  between-group  constraint  is  nonsignificant,  this  means  that  the  parameter  being  evaluated 
does  not  vary  between  groups 

•  Metric  invariance,  involving  the  equivalence  of  factor  loadings,  is  needed  for  making  model  com¬ 
parisons  of  relationships  between  constructs 

•  Scalar  invariance,  the  equality  of  indicator  intercepts,  allows  for  comparing  latent  construct  means 
across  groups 

•  If  full  invariance  cannot  be  achieved,  partial  invariance  is  acceptable  if  two  indicators  per  construct 
are  found  to  be  invariant 
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create  a  latent  construct  to  represent  the  nuisance  factor  and  then  account  for  it  in  the  model.  In  con¬ 
stant  methods  bias,  the  focus  is  on  effects  related  to  the  questionnaire  design  and  administration,  but 
the  approach  could  be  extended  to  any  type  of  nuisance  effect 

The  rationale  of  a  constant  methods  effect  is  that  the  use  of  a  certain  type  of  question  impacts 
the  results.  In  SEM  terms,  this  means  that  an  external  effect  (e.g.,  the  scale  type)  impacts  the  meas¬ 
ured  variables.  To  represent  this  external  effect  we  create  an  additional  latent  construct  and  relate  it 
to  the  measured  variables  it  impacts.  Because  the  “cause”  impacts  the  measured  variables,  the  con¬ 
struct  is  reflective  (i.e.,  arrows  go  from  construct  to  measured  variables)  and  operates  as  any  other 
construct  of  this  type.  Note  that  a  construct  of  this  type  violates  the  principles  of  good  measurement 
theory  because  it  creates  cross-loadings  for  the  measured  variables  involved  and  thus  impacts  the 
unidimensionality  of  the  construct 

Let's  use  the  HBAT  employee  questionnaire  as  an  example.  In  gathering  response  ,  several 
different  types  of  rating  scales  were  used.  Although  it  could  be  argued  that  respond  t  prefer  a  sin¬ 
gle  format  on  any  questionnaire,  several  advantages  come  with  using  a  small  number  of  different 
formats.  One  advantage  is  that  the  researcher  can  assess  the  extent  to  which  any  particular  scale  type 
may  be  biasing  the  results. 

In  this  case,  HBAT  is  concerned  that  the  semantic  differential  items  are  causing  measurement 
bias.  The  analyst  suggests  that  respondents  may  have  consistent  pa  te  ns  of  responses  to  semantic 
differential  scales  no  matter  what  the  subject  of  the  item  is.  There  ore  a  semantic  differential  factor 
may  help  explain  results.  A  CFA  model  can  be  used  to  test  thi  proposition.  To  do  so,  an  additional 
construct  is  created  to  represent  the  effect  causing  the  sema  tic  differential  items.  In  this  case,  items 
EP4,  JS2,  JS3,  AC2,  and  SI4  are  all  measured  with  sem  ntic  differential  scales.  Thus,  the  model 
needs  to  estimate  paths  between  this  new  construct  and  hese  measured  items.  Remember  that  fac¬ 
tors  of  this  type  that  are  added  will  not  have  cong  neri  measurement  properties. 

We  will  modify  the  original  HBAT  CFA  model  by  adding  a  sixth  construct  to  represent  the 
constant  methods  bias  with  dependence  paths  (loadings)  to  the  five  measured  variables  (EP4,  JS2,  JS3, 
AC2,  and  SI4).  These  five  variables  will  now  have  two  factor  loadings,  one  to  their  original  latent 
construct  (e.g.,  EP4  loading  on  the  EP  onstruct)  as  well  as  a  loading  to  the  constant  methods  bias 
construct  Thus,  the  measurement  model  no  longer  exhibits  simple  structure  because  each  of  the  five 
measured  variables  is  now  determined  both  by  its  conceptual  factor  and  by  the  new  construct  We 
provide  instructions  on  the  Web  sites  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com  on  how 
to  do  this  using  either  LISRE  or  AMOS.  When  all  items  are  measured  with  the  same  scale,  the  equiv¬ 
alent  addition  would  be  a  ingle  factor  causing  all  measured  items. 

Model  Interpr  tation 

Assessing  the  impact  of  the  constant  methods  bias  (or  any  other  nuisance  factor)  is  similar  to  any  other 
set  of  competing  models.  First,  overall  model  fits  are  compared  to  see  if  the  additional  factor  has  a  sig¬ 
nificant  impact.  This  is  done  through  a  chi-square  difference  (A%2)  test  and  examination  of  the  model 
fit  indices.  If  the  model  fit  significantly  improves  with  the  addition  of  the  nuisance  factor  construct, 
hen  the  researcher  would  know  that  the  effect  was  substantial  and  should  proceed  to  understanding 
he  nature  of  the  effect.  Examination  of  the  factor  loadings  provides  a  more  precise  estimate  of  the 
extent  and  magnitude  of  the  effects  on  the  individual  items.  Significant  loadings  indicate  the  presence 
of  another  cause  for  the  measured  variables  in  addition  to  the  original  latent  construct  it  represents. 

Researchers  should  always  be  cautious  in  interpreting  these  effects  because  they  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  nuisance  factor  actually  represents  that  effect  (e.g.,  constant  methods  bias) 
and  does  not,  in  actuality,  represent  some  other  factor.  Because  the  nuisance  factor  is  many  times 
not  directly  observed,  the  researcher  must  be  careful  to  not  allow  spurious  or  other  nonspecified 
effects  to  confound  the  nuisance  factor. 

To  test  for  a  constant  methods  effect  due  to  the  semantic  differential  scale,  the  CFA  model  is 
estimated  with  the  addition  of  the  sixth  construct  The  following  fit  statistics  are  obtained:  %2  =  232.6 
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with  174  degrees  of  freedom  and  the  RMSEA,  PNFI,  and  CFI  are  .028,  .80,  and  .99,  respectively. 
The  A%2  of  4.0  (236.6  —  232.6  =  4.0)  with  5  (179  —  174  =  5)  degrees  of  freedom  is  insignificant 
In  addition,  all  of  the  estimates  associated  with  the  nuisance  construct  are  nonsignificant.  Also,  the 
values  for  the  original  parameter  estimates  remain  virtually  unchanged  as  well. 

Based  on  the  model  fit  comparisons,  the  insignificant  parameter  estimates,  and  the  parameter 
stability,  no  evidence  supports  the  proposition  that  responses  to  semantic  differential  items  are  bias¬ 
ing  results,  and  in  this  case  the  responses  are  not  subject  to  measurement  bias.  Another  factor  could 
be  added  to  act  as  a  potential  nuisance  cause  for  the  items  representing  another  scale  type,  such  as 
all  Likert  items.  The  test  would  proceed  in  much  the  same  way. 

A  final  note  of  caution  is  suggested  regarding  the  concept  of  constant  method  bias.  In  the 
design  of  a  questionnaire  researchers  must  be  careful  not  to  change  the  types  of  sc  les  too  frequently 
in  an  effort  to  eliminate  this  type  of  bias.  Each  time  a  new  scale  is  utilized  resp  ndents  must  give 
thought  as  to  how  to  answer  the  new  scale  type.  This  effort  requires  additio  1  earning  and  therefore 
more  in-depth  respondent  engagement  in  the  process  of  answering  th  q  estions.  Changing  scale 
types  too  frequently  in  a  questionnaire  can  also  produce  problems.  Thu  ,  when  designing  question¬ 
naires  minimize  changing  scale  types  unless  there  is  an  underlyin  logic  to  do  so.  That  is,  if  changing 
scale  types  is  likely  to  enhance  the  quality  of  responses  then  do  it  If  it  will  not  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  responses,  use  scale  types  they  have  demonstrated  good  re  ults  in  previous  research. 

RELATIONSHIP  TYPES:  MEDIATION  AND  MODERATION 

We  identify  two  basic  types  of  relationships:  co  relational  and  dependence.  As  we  have  seen  in  the 
models  using  these  relationship  types,  they  are  “building  blocks”  of  our  structural  models.  We  now 
discuss  two  variations  of  these  basic  relationships:  mediation  and  moderation.  For  each  new  rela¬ 
tionship  type  the  discussion  will  first  foe  s  on  the  theoretical  nature  of  the  relationship  and  how  it 
can  be  incorporated  into  our  SEM  models.  Then  we  discuss  the  process  whereby  we  incorporate 
these  relationships  into  our  existi  g  models. 

Mediation 

In  simple  terms,  a  medi  ting  effect  is  created  when  a  third  variable/construct  intervenes  between 
two  other  related  o  structs  [2],  To  understand  how  mediating  effects  are  shown  in  our  structural 
model,  let  us  examine  a  model  in  terms  of  direct  and  indirect  effects.  Direct  effects  are  the  relation¬ 
ship  linking  two  constructs  with  a  single  arrow.  Indirect  effects  are  those  relationships  that  involve 
a  sequen  e  of  relationships  with  at  least  one  intervening  construct  involved.  Thus,  an  indirect  effect 
is  a  sequence  of  two  or  more  direct  effects  (compound  path)  and  is  represented  visually  by  multiple 
arrows  The  following  diagram  shows  both  a  direct  effect  (K  — »  E)  and  an  indirect  effect  of  K  on  E 
in  t  e  form  of  a  K  — »  M  — »  E  sequence. 


The  indirect  effect  (K  — »  M  — »  E  )  represents  the  mediating  effect  of  construct  M  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  K  and  E. 


CONCEPTUAL  BASIS  FOR  MEDIATION  From  a  theoretical  perspective,  the  most  common  applica¬ 
tion  of  mediation  is  to  “explain”  why  a  relationship  between  two  constructs  exists.  We  may  observe 
a  relationship  between  constructs  (e.g.,  K  and  E),  but  not  know  “why”  it  exists.  We  can  then  posit 
some  explanation  in  terms  of  an  intervening  variable,  which  operates  to  takes  the  “inputs”  from 
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K  and  translate  them  into  the  “output”  E.  As  such,  the  mediator  (M)  clarifies  or  explains  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  two  original  constructs.  A  simple  example  illustrates  these  points. 

The  construct  K  could  be  a  student’s  intelligence  and  E  could  be  classroom  performance.  What 
is  interesting  is  not  just  that  the  relationship  exists  between  intelligence  and  classroom  performances, 
but  how  it  actually  works.  Can  we  explain  how  students  translate  their  intelligence  into  performance? 
We  may  find  that  sometimes  a  student  exhibits  high  intelligence,  but  does  not  always  perform  well. 
Moreover,  some  students  with  lower  intelligence  scores  perform  extremely  well.  So  is  there  some 
other  process  going  on  that  translates  student  intelligence  into  actual  classroom  performance? 

The  intervening  process  is  the  mediating  effect.  In  this  case,  we  could  propose  a  cons  ruct 
termed  “study  effectiveness.”  Here  we  refer  to  such  characteristics  as  the  ability  of  students  to  focus 
their  efforts  on  their  class  work,  organize  their  class-related  and  other  activities  to  provide  t  em  with 
sufficient  time  to  complete  their  homework,  and  other  “good”  study  habits.  If  a  student  i  intelli¬ 
gent,  this  quality  may  encourage  the  student  to  study  longer  and  better,  which  could  re  ult  in  higher 
classroom  performance.  In  such  a  case,  the  significant  correlation  between  K  and  E  would  be 
explained  by  the  K  — »  M  — »  E  sequence  of  relationships.  We  could  then  say  that  tudy  effectiveness 
mediates  the  relationship  between  student’s  intelligence  and  classroom  perf  rmance. 

In  broader  terms  the  concept  of  mediation  is  common  in  structu  al  models  in  general.  If  we 
view  exogenous  constructs  as  the  “inputs”  to  our  model  explaining  ome  final  “outcome”  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  endogenous  construct,  then  any  constructs  going  bet  en  these  correspond  to  a  theory 
involving  at  least  some  mediation.  Hopefully  these  mediating  relationships  are  successful  in  repre¬ 
senting  those  mediating  effects  and  we  have  good  model  fit 

TESTING  FOR  MEDIATION  Mediation  requires  signific  nt  correlations  among  all  three  constructs. 
Theoretically,  a  mediating  construct  facilitates  the  relation  hip  between  the  other  two  constructs  involved. 
If  the  mediating  construct  completely  explains  the  rel  tionship  between  the  two  original  constructs  (e.g., 
K  and  E),  then  we  term  this  complete  mediation.  But  if  we  find  that  there  is  still  some  of  the  relationship 
between  K  and  E  that  is  not  explained  away  by  the  mediator,  then  we  denote  this  as  partial  mediation. 

A  researcher  can  determine  if  mediation  exists,  and  whether  it  is  complete  or  partial,  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  First,  if  the  path  labeled  C  is  expected  to  be  zero  due  to  mediation  (representing  complete 
mediation),  a  SEM  model  can  represent  mediation  by  including  only  the  paths  A  and  B  in 
the  model.  It  would  not  include  a  path  directly  from  K  to  E.  If  the  estimated  model  suggests  the 
sequence  K  — »  M  — »  E  prov  des  a  good  fit,  it  would  support  a  mediating  role  for  M.  In  addition,  the 
fit  of  this  model  could  be  compared  with  the  SEM  results  of  a  model  including  the  K  — »  E  path  (C). 
If  the  addition  of  pa  h  C  improves  fit  significantly,  as  indicated  by  the  A%2,  then  complete  mediation 
is  not  supported  If  the  two  models  produce  similar  %2,  then  mediation  is  supported. 

Because  relationships  are  not  always  clear,  a  series  of  steps  can  be  followed  to  evaluate  medi¬ 
ation.  These  s  eps  apply  whether  using  SEM  or  any  other  general  linear  model  (GLM)  approach, 
including  multiple  regression  analysis.  Using  the  previous  mediation  diagram,  the  steps  are  [14]: 

1  Establish  that  the  necessary  individual  relationships  have  statistically  significant  relationships: 

a.  K  is  related  to  E:  Here  we  are  establishing  that  the  direct  relationship  does  exist 

b.  K  is  related  to  M:  Here  we  establish  that  the  mediator  is  related  to  the  “input”  construct. 

c.  Mis  related  to  E:  Here  we  establish  that  the  mediator  does  have  a  relationship  with  the  out¬ 
come  construct 

2.  Estimate  an  initial  model  with  only  the  direct  effect  (C)  between  K  and  E.  Then  estimate  a  second 

model  adding  in  the  mediating  variable  (M)  and  the  two  additional  path  estimates  (A  and  B). 

Then  assess  the  extent  of  mediation  as  follows: 

a.  If  the  relationship  between  K  and  E  (C)  remains  significant  and  unchanged  once  M  is 
included  in  the  model  as  an  additional  predictor  (K  and  M  now  predict  E),  then  mediation 
is  not  supported. 

b.  If  C  is  reduced  but  remains  significant  when  M  is  included  as  an  additional  predictor,  then 
partial  mediation  is  supported. 
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c.  If  C  is  reduced  to  a  point  where  it  is  not  statistically  significantly  after  M  is  included  as  a 
mediating  construct,  then  full  mediation  is  supported. 

HBAT  ILLUSTRATION  OF  MEDIATION  The  HBAT  model  shown  in  Figure  4  hypothesizes  sev¬ 
eral  mediating  effects.  The  relationships  of  both  exogenous  constructs  (Environmental  Perceptions 
[EP]  and  Attitudes  Toward  Coworkers  [AC])  with  Staying  Intentions  (SI)  are  hypothesized  to  be 
fully  mediated  by  two  endogenous  constructs — Job  Satisfaction  (JS)  and  Organizational 
Commitment  (OC).  The  model  hypothesizes  that  the  effects  of  EP  and  AC  can  be  fully  explained 
through  these  two  mediating  constructs.  We  examine  model  fit  as  an  explanation  of  the  overall  set  of 
relationships  and  confirm  that  model.  But  we  can  also  explicitly  test  for  mediation  as  described 
above. 

Let  us  examine  the  possibility  that  the  relationship  between  EP  and  SI  is  m  dialed  by  the  two 
constructs  of  JS  and  OC.  To  do  so,  we’ll  follow  the  two-step  process  just  d  s  ribed. 

Step  1:  Establish  Significant  Relationships  Between  the  Cons  ru  ts.  In  this  situation,  we 
can  refer  to  the  correlations  between  constructs  in  the  CFA  model.  Fr  m  that  analysis,  not  performed 
in  detail  here,  we  can  first  see  that  EP  was  significantly  related  SI  (.56),  ensuring  that  the  direct, 
unmediated  relationship  was  significant  We  also  find  that  EP  was  significantly  related  to  both  JS 
(.24)  and  OC  (.50),  establishing  a  relationship  with  both  potential  mediators.  Finally,  SI  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  related  to  both  JS  (.23)  and  OC  (.55),  thus  supporting  relationships  between  the  mediators  and 
the  outcome  variable. 

Step  2:  Estimate  the  Mediated  Model  and  Assess  Level  of  Mediation.  In  this  analysis, 
we  will  first  use  the  original  Employee  Rete  ti  n  model  (see  Figure  4),  which  did  not  estimate  the 
direct  effect  from  EP  to  SI.  Tb  assess  i  adding  the  direct  effect  would  substantially  change  the 
model  fit,  we  can  estimate  a  revised  HBAT  model  (dotted  path  in  Figure  4),  which  adds  the  direct 
path  between  EP  and  SI. 


fgfflUii#  Adsfing  Effects  For  1  ri  ng  lAedLs  on  H&a  mpfoyeE 

RttefTSkM*  Model 


Values  represent  parameter  estimates  for  initial/respecified  (direct  effect  added)  models. 
Statistically  significant  at  .05  level. 
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The  revised  model  with  the  direct  relationship  had  a  significant  decrease  in  chi-square 
(A%2  =  41.2,  df=  1  ,p-  .00),  a  substantive  improvement  in  model  fit  and  a  significant  path  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  EP  — »  SI  relationship  (see  Table  4).  These  results  suggest  that  there  is  not  com¬ 
plete  mediation.  But  is  there  partial  mediation?  To  establish  partial  mediation,  we  will  need  to 
identify  a  significant  indirect  effect  leading  from  EP  to  SI  through  the  mediating  variables. 
A  number  of  potential  compound  paths  are  possible,  but  only  three  reflect  indirect  causal  medi¬ 
ated  effects:  (1)  EP  — »  OC  — »  SI;  (2)  EP  — »  JS  — »  OC  — »  SI;  and  (3)  EP  — »  JS  — »  SI.  If  one  or 
more  of  these  indirect  effects  contains  paths  that  are  significant,  then  the  model  supports  partial 
mediation.  By  this  we  mean  that  there  is  a  significant  direct  relationship  between  EP  — *  SI,  but 
there  is  also  a  significant  indirect  effect  through  the  mediator. 

In  the  revised  model  the  path  estimates  between  EP  and  both  mediators  (JS  and  OC)  are  still 
significant  (Table  4).  Although  one  mediator  still  has  a  significant  relationship  with  SI  (OC  — »  SI  is 
significant),  the  other  relationship  from  a  mediator  to  SI  (JS  — »  SI)  becomes  n  ignificant. 
Does  this  mean  that  there  is  not  partial  mediation?  No,  it  just  means  that  while  S  does  not  act  as  a 
mediator,  OC  can  still  have  a  mediating  effect.  Note  that  in  the  three  indi  ec  mediated  effects, 
the  nonsignificant  relationship  (JS  — »  SI)  is  only  a  part  of  the  third  effect  The  other  two  indirect 
mediating  effects  still  have  all  of  the  individual  paths  statistically  s  gnificant.  Thus,  the  model 
supports  the  finding  that  OC  provides  partial  mediation  of  the  relation  hip  between  EP  and  SI. 

The  magnitude  of  the  mediating  effects  is  demonstrated  by  b  eaking  down  the  total  effects  into 
direct  and  indirect  effects.  Most  software  programs  provide  this  decomposition  of  effects.  However, 
the  researcher  can  also  calculate  the  effects.  The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  the  Basic  Stats  appen¬ 
dix  on  the  Web  sites  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com  where  this  process 
is  described  in  more  detail.  Table  5  provides  a  breakdown  of  the  effects  of  EP  — *  SI  both  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  HBAT  model  (no  direct  effects  from  EP  — »  SI)  and  he  revised  HBAT  model  (direct  effect  added 
for  EP  — *  SI).  As  we  can  see  in  the  original  model,  here  are  substantial  indirect  effects,  thus  support¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  mediating  effects  of  JS  and  OC.  The  remaining  question  is:  Do  those  effects 
remain  when  the  direct  path  is  added  in  e  revised  model?  As  we  can  see,  although  the  indirect 
effects  do  decrease,  they  are  still  signif  cant  and  represent  a  substantial  portion  of  the  total  effects. 
Also  note  that  the  direct  effect  is  significant,  adds  considerably  to  the  total  effects,  and  constitutes  the 
majority  of  the  total  effects,  making  this  a  partial  mediation  situation. 


TABLE  4  Testing  for  Mediation  in  the  HBAT  Employee  Retention  Model 


Model  Element 

HBAT  Employee  Retention 
Model 

Revised  Model  with 
Direct  Effect 

Model  fit 

X2  chi  square) 

283.43 

242.23 

Degrees  of  freedom 

181 

180 

Probability 

0.00 

0.00 

RMSEA 

.036 

.029 

CFI 

.99 

.99 

Standardized  parameter  estimates 

EP— » JS 

0.25 

0.24 

EP— »  OC 

0.45* 

0.42* 

JS-»SI 

0.12* 

0.06 

JS-»OC 

0.09 

0.10 

OC-»SI 

0.55* 

0.36* 

EP  — >  Si 

Not  estimated 

0.26* 

Statistically  significant  at  .05  level. 
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TABLE  5  Assessing  Direct  and  Indirect  Effects  in  a  Mediated  Model 


Original  HBAT  Model  Revised  HBAT  Model 

Effects3  of  EP  — »  SI  (Only  Indirect  Effects)  (Indirect  and  Direct  Effects) 

Total  effects  .29  .55 

Direct  effects  .00  .37 

Indirect  effects  .29  .18 


a VaJ  Lies  in  die  table  represent  standardized  effects. 


The  magnitude  of  any  individual  mediating  effect  can  be  calculated  using  the  process  for  calcu¬ 
lating  indirect  effects.  If  this  is  done,  you  will  find  that  most  of  the  mediatin  effect  comes  from  the 
EP  — »  OC  — »  SI  mediating  relationship.  Given  this  post  hoc  theoretical  analys  ,  HBAT  needs  to  cross- 
validate  this  result  with  new  data  before  considering  it  reliable.  However  m  nagerial  implications  for 
each  of  the  supported  hypotheses  can  be  developed  based  on  the  over  11  ositive  results. 

Moderation 

A  moderating  effect  occurs  when  a  third  variable  or  c  nstruct  changes  the  relationship  between 
two  related  variables/constructs  [2],  For  example,  we  wo  Id  say  that  a  relationship  is  moderated  by 
gender  if  we  found  that  the  relationship  between  two  variables  differed  significantly  between  males 
and  females.  For  example,  the  relationship  between  two  variables  may  be  negative  for  males  and 
positive  for  females  or  significant  in  one  group  and  not  the  other.  In  this  type  of  situation,  we  would 
need  to  know  whether  the  respondents  were  males  or  females  before  we  could  accurately  estimate 
and  interpret  the  relationship. 

We  have  discussed  moderators  in  the  other  multivariate  techniques.  In  multiple  regression,  lor 
example,  there  were  interaction  term  where  the  regression  coefficient  changed  based  on  the  value  of 
a  second  variable.  In  ANOVA/MANOVA,  interaction  effects  were  used  to  assess  whether  the 
differences  between  groups  were  constant  across  the  values  of  another  variable.  In  both  of  these 
examples,  the  interaction  effects  are  in  fact  moderators. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  moderating  variables  must  be  chosen  with  strong  theoretical  support. 
The  assumption  of  ca  ality  by  the  moderator  is  one  that  cannot  be  tested  directly  and  becomes  poten¬ 
tially  confound  d  s  the  moderator  becomes  correlated  with  either  of  the  variables  in  the  relationship. 
Therefore,  analy  is  of  moderators  is  easiest  when  the  moderator  has  no  significant  linear  relationship 
with  eithe  f  the  constructs  [2, 14, 21],  The  lack  of  a  relationship  between  the  moderator  and  the  other 
const  u  ts  helps  distinguish  moderators  from  mediators  (remember  that  the  mediator  must  be  related 
to  both  constructs  in  the  relationship  being  mediated).  As  multicollinearity  increases  between  the 
me  iator  and  the  other  constructs,  the  causal  inference  is  called  into  question,  making  a  valid  interpre¬ 
tation  increasingly  difficult. 

NONMETRIC  MODERATORS  A  moderator  variable  can  be  metric  or  nonmetric.  Nonmetric,  cate¬ 
gorical  variables  often  are  hypothesized  to  be  moderators.  These  moderators  typically  are  classifica¬ 
tion  variables  of  some  type.  One  common  type  of  moderator  is  respondent  characteristics,  such  as 
gender,  age,  or  other  characteristic.  Differing  situations  or  contexts  are  another  type  of  categorical 
moderator.  A  common  example  would  be  cross-cultural  studies  where  country-of-origin  becomes  a 
moderating  variable.  Similarly,  dividing  respondents  into  current  customers  versus  noncustomers 
would  be  using  customer  status  as  a  moderating  variable. 

As  noted  earlier,  theory  is  important  in  evaluating  a  moderator  because  a  researcher  should 
find  some  reason  to  expect  that  the  moderator  changes  a  relationship.  Researchers  have  any  number 
of  ways  for  dividing  the  sample  into  groups,  but  the  section  of  a  moderator  should  not  be  based  on 
whether  it  demonstrates  significant  moderating  effects,  but  rather  on  its  theoretical  foundation. 
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Once  the  moderating  variable  is  selected,  groups  of  respondents  can  be  defined  and  multigroup 
analysis  applied.  The  procedure  is  similar  to  that  described  earlier  in  the  discussion  of  invariance  test¬ 
ing,  with  the  primary  difference  being  that  in  moderation  the  focus  is  typically  on  structural  model 
estimates  rather  than  on  the  measurement  model. 

METRIC  MODERATORS  A  moderator  can  also  be  a  continuous/metric  variable  and  evaluated  using 
SEM.  If  the  continuous  variable  can  be  categorized  in  a  way  that  makes  sense  (i.e.,  is  based  on  theory  or 
logic),  then  groups  can  be  created  and  the  same  procedures  used  for  nonmetric  moderators  can  be  applied. 
For  instance,  if  the  continuous  variable  shows  bimodality  (i.e.,  the  frequency  distribution  shows  two  lear 
peaks  rather  than  one),  then  logical  groups  could  be  created  around  each  mode.  As  an  example,  j  b  s  tis- 
faction  could  be  measured  metrically,  but  if  there  is  a  highly  satisfied  group  versus  a  moderately  satisfied 
group,  then  the  two  groups  defined  by  their  feelings  about  satisfaction  would  be  used  as  a  m  derating 
variable.  Cluster  analysis  also  might  be  useful  to  form  groups.  However,  if  the  moder  o  ariable  dis¬ 
plays  a  clear  unimodal  distribution  (one  peak),  then  grouping  is  not  justified.  It  is  pos  ibl  that  some  trac¬ 
tion  (i.e.,  one-third)  of  the  observations  around  the  median  value  could  be  del  ted  and  the  remaining 
observations  (which  are  likely  now  bimodal)  used  to  create  groups.  An  obvious  d  awback  to  this  approach 
is  the  increased  cost,  time,  and  effort  associated  with  the  need  to  gather  a  la  ger  sample.  The  advantage  is 
that  multigroup  analysis  can  be  used  providing  an  intuitive  way  of  testing  a  d  demonstrating  moderation. 

Researchers  also  can  model  a  metric  moderator  by  creating  nteraction  terms  as  when  using  a 
regression  approach.  Using  regression  terminology,  the  indep  ndent  variable  can  be  multiplied  by 
the  moderator  to  create  an  interaction  term.  However,  taking  this  approach  with  multiple-item 
constructs  is  complicated  by  numerous  factors.  This  topic  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  text. 
A  brief  introduction  is  provided  on  the  Web  sit  s  www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www. 
mvstats.com,  but  we  encourage  all  but  the  advanced  users  to  apply  the  nonmetric  multigroup 
approach  unless  it  cannot  be  justified. 

USING  MULTIGROUP  SEM  TO  TEST  MODERATION  Multigroup  SEM  is  used  to  test  moderating 
effects  when  the  moderating  variable  s  either  nonmetric  or  a  metric  moderator  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  nonmetric  variable  (see  previous  description).  Moderation  typically  involves  the  test¬ 
ing  of  structural  model  estima  es.  Thus,  the  process  becomes  an  extension  of  the  multigroup 
analysis  for  testing  measurement  invariance.  As  an  initial  step,  some  form  of  metric  invariance  must 
be  established  before  exami  ing  any  differences  in  structural  model  estimates. 

With  measurem  nt  invariance  established,  the  structural  model  estimate  is  then  assessed  for 
moderation  by  a  comparison  of  group  models,  much  like  invariance  testing.  The  first  group  model  is 
estimated  with  p  t  e  timates  calculated  separately  for  each  group.  This  is  identical  to  the  TF  (totally 
free)  model  d  scribed  earlier.  Then  a  second  group  model  is  estimated  where  the  path  estimate  of 
interest  is  constrained  to  be  equal  between  the  groups.  Comparison  of  the  differences  between  mod¬ 
els  with  a  chi-square  difference  test  (A%2)  indicates  if  the  model  fit  decreased  significantly  (i.e.,  an 
increa  e  in  chi-square)  when  the  estimates  were  constrained  to  be  equal.  A  statistically  significant 
difference  between  models  indicates  that  the  path  estimates  were  different  (i.e.,  model  fit  was  signif- 
i  antly  better  when  separate  path  estimates  were  made)  and  that  moderation  does  exist  If  the  models 
re  not  significantly  different  then  there  is  no  support  for  moderation  (because  the  path  estimates 
were  not  different  between  groups).  When  testing  for  moderation,  the  researcher  is  looking  for  signif¬ 
icant  differences  in  the  two  models  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  differences  in  the  path  estimates. 
The  researcher  should  also  examine  the  path  estimates  in  question  to  assess  if  the  differences  in  both 
group  models  are  theoretically  consistent 

HRAT  ILLUSTRATION  OF  MODERATION  The  HEAT  management  team  suspected  that  men  and 
women  may  not  exhibit  the  same  relationships  in  the  role  that  the  variable  Attitudes  toward  Coworkers 
may  play  in  creating  job  satisfaction.  Iheory  would  suggest  that  there  could  be  a  gender  difference 
in  this  relationship,  whereby  the  effect  would  be  greater  among  women  relative  to  men.  This  was 
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TABLE  6  Testing  for  Gender  as  a  Moderator  in  the  HBAT  Employee  Retention  Model 


Model  Characteristic 

Unconstrained 

Group  Model 
(TF  for  Each  Group) 

Constrained 
Group  Model 
(AC  ->  JS  Equal 
Across  Groups) 

Model 

Differences 

Model  fit 

Chi-square 

401.1 

412.2 

11.1 

df 

360 

361 

1 

CFI 

0.99 

0.99 

— 

RMSEA 

0.024 

0.027 

— 

Path  estimate  (PJS  Ac) 

.24  (female)* 

—.17  (male)* 

—.01  (combine  ) 

"Significant  at  .05  level. 


reinforced  when  the  Employee  Retention  model  found  a  nonsignificant  relationship  between  AC  — » 
JS.  Questions  arose  that  perhaps  the  “common”  path  estim  te  from  combining  both  groups  was  not 
reflecting  the  actual  differences  between  groups.  As  a  res  It  the  HBAT  research  team  decided  to  con¬ 
duct  a  multigroup  analysis  using  the  gender  classification  variable. 

The  multigroup  CFA  established  metric  invar  ance,  as  described  earlier  in  this  chapter.  This  was 
sufficient  to  now  test  for  moderation  in  the  relationships  between  constructs,  specifically  the  AC  — >  JS 
relationship. 

Following  the  same  steps  used  to  sp  ci  y  the  two-group  CFA  model  testing  for  differences 
based  on  gender,  a  two-group  structural  model  was  set  up.  The  TF  structural  model  estimates  an 
identical  structural  model  in  both  groups  simultaneously.  The  model  fit  statistics  and  path  estimates 
for  the  AC  — >  JS  relationship  are  shown  in  Table  6.  Then  a  second  group  model  is  estimated,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  A  — »  JS  path  estimates  are  constrained  to  be  equal  in  both  groups. 
The  fit  results  and  path  estimates  are  also  shown  in  Table  6. 

Both  models  show  acceptable  fit  indices  (CFI  and  RMSEA)  indicating  their  overall  accept¬ 
ability.  The  chi-square  difference  between  models  (A%2)  is  1 1. 1  with  one  degree  of  freedom.  This  is 
significant  (p  <  001),  indicating  that  constraining  the  AC  — >  JS  path  estimate  to  be  equal  between 
groups  produ  es  worse  fit.  Therefore,  the  unconstrained  (TE7)  model  in  which  the  AC  — »  JS  relation¬ 
ship  is  freely  e  i mated  in  both  groups  is  supported.  This  result  suggests  that  gender  does  moderate 
the  relation  hip  between  AC  and  JS. 

Looking  at  the  standardized  parameter  estimates  for  the  TF  results,  HBAT  researchers  find  that 
the  AC  — »  JS  relationship  is  significant  in  both  groups.  As  predicted,  the  relationship  is  greater  for 
women,  with  a  completely  standardized  estimate  of  0.24,  as  compared  to  a  completely  standardized 
stimate  of  -0.17  for  men.  Thus,  it  seems  that  attitudes  toward  coworkers  is  positively  related  to  job 
satisfaction  among  women,  but  negatively  related  to  job  satisfaction  among  men.  Moreover,  the  non¬ 
significant  path  estimate  from  the  combined  model  (males  and  females  together)  may  lead  to  the 
incorrect  conclusion  that  AC  is  not  related  to  JS.  The  moderated  relationship  “cancels”  out  the  differ¬ 
ent  effects  of  males  and  females  when  estimated  together.  The  result  is  a  clear  case  of  moderation 
where  the  nature  of  a  relationship  (AC  — »  JS  in  this  case)  changes  based  on  a  third  variable  (gender). 

LONGITUDINAL  DATA 

SEM  is  increasingly  applied  to  longitudinal  data.  Given  the  added  insight  from  tracking  changes 
in  constructs  and  relationships  over  time,  the  increasing  use  of  longitudinal  data  may  be  benefi¬ 
cial  in  many  fields.  Because  many  different  types  of  longitudinal  study  designs  lead  to  many  dif¬ 
ferent  SEM  applications,  this  section  provides  only  a  brief  introduction  to  some  of  the  key 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  4 


Mediation  and  Moderation 

•  Mediation  involves  the  comparison  of  a  direct  effect  between  two  constructs  while  also  including 
an  indirect  effect  through  a  third  construct 

•  Full  mediation  is  found  when  the  direct  effect  becomes  nonsignificant  in  the  presence  of 
the  indirect  effect,  whereas  partial  mediation  occurs  when  the  direct  effect  is  reduced,  but  still 
significant 

•  Although  indirect  effects  that  are  small  (less  than  .08)  are  generally  not  of  interest  becau 
they  are  likely  trivial  relative  to  direct  effects,  the  combined  total  of  all  indirect  effects  may  be 
substantial 

•  Moderation  by  a  classification  variable  can  be  tested  with  multigroup  SEM: 

•  A  multigroup  SEM  first  allows  all  hypothesized  parameters  to  be  estimated  fr  ely 

•  Then,  a  second  model  is  estimated  in  which  the  relationships  that  are  thought  t  be  moderated 
are  constrained  to  be  equal  in  all  groups 

•  If  the  second  model  fits  as  well  as  the  first,  moderation  is  not  supporte 

•  If  its  fit  is  significantly  worse,  then  moderation  is  evident 

•  The  multigroup  model  is  convenient  for  testing  moderation: 

•  If  a  continuous  moderating  variable  can  be  collapsed  into  gr  ups  in  a  way  that  makes  sense, 
then  groups  can  be  created  and  the  procedures  described  previously  can  be  used  to  test  for 
moderation 

•  Cluster  analysis  may  be  used  to  identify  groups  for  multigroup  comparisons 

•  Unimodal  data  should  not  be  split  into  groups  ba  ed  on  a  simple  median  split 

•  When  using  a  continuous  variable  moderator  formed  as  a  construct  interaction: 

•  The  direct  relationships  between  the  predic  or  construct  and  the  outcome  construct,  and 
between  the  moderator  construct  and  th  outcome  construct,  should  be  estimated  only  if  the 
relationship  between  the  construct  in  eraction  and  the  outcome  is  insignificant 

•  Larger  sample  sizes  are  needed  to  accommodate  continuous  variable  interactions  (i.e.,  N  >  500) 


differences  in  dealing  with  longitudinal  data.  The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  other  sources 
for  a  more  detailed  discussion  and  review  [20]. 


Additional  Covariance  Sources:  Timing 

One  of  the  key  i  sues  in  modeling  longitudinal  data  with  SEM  involves  added  sources  of  covariance 
associated  wi  h  taking  measures  on  the  same  units  over  time.  For  instance,  consider  a  model 
hypothesizing  that  reading  ability  causes  math  ability.  The  theoretical  rationale  may  lie  in  the  feet 
that  one  eeds  to  be  able  to  read  to  adequately  study  mathematics  [40].  Suppose  that  longitudinal 
data  a  e  available  and  that  math  and  reading  ability  are  each  treated  as  latent  constructs  measured  by 
ul  iple  indicators.  Math  ability  in  any  given  time  (t)  could  be  modeled  as  a  function  of  reading 
bility  in  time  (t),  reading  ability  in  the  previous  time  period  (t  —  1),  and  math  ability  in  the  previous 
time  period  (t  —  1).  A  significant  reading  ability  in  time  period  (t  —  1)  — »  math  ability  in  time  period 
(0  relationship  would  help  provide  evidence  of  causality  in  that  it  would  be  consistent  with  a  causal 
time  sequence  and  establish  covariation.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  model  could  be  extended  to  more 
time  periods. 

One  key  issue  is  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  matching  indicator  measures  in 
different  time  periods  are  unrelated.  In  other  words,  if  reading  speed  is  an  indicator  of  the  reading 
ability  construct  in  each  time  period,  should  the  correlation  between  the  reading  speed  indicator 
test  in  time  t  —  1  and  the  reading  speed  indicator  test  in  time  t  be  modeled?  Generally  speaking,  the 
answer  is  yes. 
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Using  Error  Covariances  to  Represent  Added  Covariance 

Inclusion  of  a  measurement  error  covariance  term  or  an  additional  construct  that  is  seen  as  another 
cause  of  the  matching  indicators  will  represent  the  added  covariance.  Figure  5  shows  a  path  diagram 
illustrating  the  use  of  error  covariance  parameters  to  capture  the  additional  source  of  commonality. 
Each  path  that  must  be  estimated  is  indicated  with  an  arrow.  Notice  that  two-headed  curved  arrows 
are  now  shown  from  each  measured  variable  error  term  between  matching  tests.  In  other  words,  the 
first  reading  test  (reading  test  1)  is  the  same  test  applied  in  both  time  periods  t  and  t  —  1,  so  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  score  on  each  should  be  correlated.  The  same  can  be  said  for  each  of  the  four  separate  math 
tests.  In  this  way,  an  attempt  can  be  made  to  control  for  the  additional  sources  of  c  variation  that 
emerge  from  the  use  of  longitudinal  data.  These  attempts  at  control  quickly  becom  complicated  as 
the  number  of  constructs  and  variables  increases  and  across  the  different  types  of  ituations  involv¬ 
ing  longitudinal  data.  But  the  models  enable  a  closer  examination  of  tren  effects  and  can  help 
establish  the  time  sequence  condition  for  causality.  A  final  caution  is  that  t  e  increased  number  of 
parameters  estimated  may  at  times  lead  to  problems  with  statistical  id  ntification. 

Another  way  in  which  longitudinal  analyses  are  conducted  with  SEM  models  is  to  track  changes 
in  correlations  over  different  time  periods.  Assume  that  data  for  a  EM  model  has  been  collected  for 
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three  different  time  periods.  A  multigroup  analysis  can  be  conducted  over  the  three  groups  (time 
periods)  to  track  potential  changes  in  construct  means  or  relationships.  The  process  follows  a  sequence 
much  like  the  multigroup  process  for  moderation  described  earlier.  For  instance,  a  model  setting  a 
particular  relationship  to  be  equal  across  all  three  time  periods  can  be  tested  against  a  model  allowing 
the  relationship  to  be  estimated  in  different  time  periods.  Then  the  fits  for  the  two  models  can  be 
compared  to  see  whether  the  relationship  is  stable  over  time. 

PARTIAL  LEAST  SQUARES 

Partial  least  squares  (PLS)  has  become  increasingly  popular  as  an  alternative  to  SEM  (e.g.,  LISEEL, 
AMOS,  or  similar  programs).  Originally  developed  for  econometrics  [29,  46],  it  first  gain  d  wide¬ 
spread  application  in  chemometric  research  and  has  more  recently  been  adopted  in  research  in 
business,  education,  and  the  social  sciences.  Although  there  are  some  differences  be  en  terminol¬ 
ogy  in  PLS  and  SEM  programs,  the  basic  specification  of  the  structural  model  can  be  similar. 

Although  the  structural  models  might  look  identical,  there  are  substantive  differences  in  terms 
of  almost  every  aspect  of  developing,  estimating,  and  interpreting  a  propo  ed  model.  Both  PLS  and 
SEM  have  advantages  and  disadvantages,  which  we  will  discuss.  As  you  will  see,  there  is  no  “clear- 
cut”  winner  in  terms  of  estimating  models  with  latent  constructs.  It  s  beyond  the  scope  of  this  text 
to  provide  an  exhaustive  comparison  between  the  methods.  What  w  will  provide  is  some  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  most  suitable  applications  and  the  caveats  found  in  each  approach. 

Characteristics  of  PLS 

Let’s  begin  with  a  brief  description  of  PLS,  focusing  on  some  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics. 
First,  PLS  specifies  relationships  in  terms  of  mea  rement  and  structural  models,  which  are  termed 
outer  and  inner  models,  respectively.  It  can  ha  die  all  types  of  data,  from  nonmetric  to  metric,  with 
very  minimal  assumptions  about  the  cha  ac  eristics  of  the  data.  PLS  handles  both  reflective  and 
formative  constructs  and  all  recursive  models  are  identified,  even  with  single-item  constructs.  It  dif¬ 
fers,  as  implied  in  the  name,  in  that  PLS  is  estimated  with  regression-based  methods  rather  than 
MLE.  PLS  focuses  on  explanation  of  variance  (prediction  of  the  constructs)  rather  than  covariance 
(explanation  of  the  relationships  etween  items),  and  significance  testing  of  parameter  estimates  is 
not  possible  without  using  boot  trapping  methods. 

PLS  is  now  available  in  graphical-interface  programs  as  well  as  in  modules  in  major  software 
packages  (SAS,  SPSS)  and  even  SEM  programs  such  as  LISREL.  For  example,  a  variation  of  PLS 
available  within  th  SAS  statistical  software  is  easy  to  use.  All  the  researcher  needs  to  specify  is  the 
intended  outcome  variable,  the  set  of  measured  variables  that  may  predict  it,  and  the  number  of  lac- 
tors  that  exis  within  that  set  of  items.  The  researcher  does  not  specify  a  factor  pattern  in  this  type  of 
application 

A  the  core  of  the  differences  between  PLS  and  SEM  programs  is  its  fundamental  objective.  PLS 
statist  cally  produces  parameter  estimates  that  maximize  explained  variance,  much  as  was  the  case  with 
O  S  multiple  regression.  Therefore,  the  focus  is  much  more  on  prediction.  SEM,  however,  tries  to 
eproduce  the  observed  covariation  among  measures,  which  makes  it  more  oriented  toward  how  well  a 
given  theory,  as  represented  by  a  SEM  model,  explains  these  observations.  Thus,  SEM  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  explanation  [34]  and  is  a  more  appropriate  tool  for  theory  testing.  PLS  does  not  provide  a 
test  of  theoretical  fit  This  distinction  is  hard  to  conceptualize.  We  will  therefore  review  some  specific 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  PLS  and  offer  some  suggestions  on  its  use. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  PLS 

PLS  has  several  advantages  and  disadvantages  relative  to  SEM.  The  advantages  lie  mainly  in  its 
robustness,  meaning  that  it  will  provide  a  solution  even  when  problems  exist  that  may  prevent  a 
solution  in  SEM.  First,  poor  measurement  is  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to  getting  a  SEM  solution. 
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For  instance,  when  a  researcher  is  attempting  to  test  a  structural  model  with  single-item  measures  or 
a  mix  of  several  single-  and  two-item  measures,  PLS  may  be  an  option  because  of  the  identification 
problems  that  may  occur  with  SEM.  As  we  have  noted,  all  recursive  models  are  identified  (do  not 
exhibit  statistical  identification  problems)  in  PLS,  even  with  single-item  measures.  Thus,  while  val¬ 
idating  one-  and  two-item  measures  in  the  context  of  a  measurement  theory  has  little  meaning  with 
SEM,  PLS  is  uninhibited  by  such  concerns. 

PLS  also  handles  both  formative  and  reflective  constructs.  Many  researchers  have  utilized  PLS 
for  just  this  reason,  given  the  perceived  difficulties  in  formative  model  specification  in  SEM.  PLS 
also  can  be  a  useful  way  of  quickly  exploring  a  large  number  of  variables  to  identify  sets  of  variables 
(principal  components)  that  can  predict  some  outcome  variable.  PLS  does  not  face  the  issues  of 
model  complexity  that  SEM  does  and  is  therefore  able  to  handle  large  numbers  of  mea  ured  variables 
and/or  constructs  easily.  Finally,  PLS  is  insensitive  to  sample  size  considered  ns.  Its  estimation 
approach  handles  both  very  small  and  very  large  samples  with  more  ease  th  does  SEM.  PLS  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  generating  estimates  even  with  very  small  samples  (  s  1  w  as  30  observations  or 
less)  where  SEM  programs  are  just  not  applicable. 

But  with  these  advantages  come  some  disadvantages.  The  pr  maty  disadvantage  of  PLS  is  its 
focus  on  prediction  rather  than  explanation.  As  noted  earlie  this  is  a  difficult  concept  to  under¬ 
stand,  but  it  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  PLS  will  obtain  solu  io  s  when  SEM  will  fail.  Some  individ¬ 
uals  might  value  a  technique  that  always  gives  results.  But  the  important  consideration  here  is  that 
we  must  understand  what  the  results  mean  and  how  they  are  to  be  interpreted.  We  will  use  a  simple 
example  to  highlight  these  differences. 

Chin  [13]  provides  a  comparison  of  LISREL  and  PLS  in  an  example  with  four  measured 
variables  and  two  constructs  (see  Figure  6)  As  he  demonstrates,  vastly  different  solutions  are 
obtained  using  LISREL  versus  PLS  methods.  The  LISREL  solution  produces  a  path  estimate 
between  the  constructs  of  .83,  which  is  m  ch  higher  than  any  of  the  observed  correlations,  whereas 
die  PLS  path  estimate  of  .22  is  muc  closer  to  the  observed  correlations.  Moreover,  the  factor 
loadings  are  much  higher  in  the  PLS  model  but  none  of  the  loadings  in  the  LISREL  model  meet 
acceptable  levels.  Thus,  constr  ct  validity  is  questionable. 

A  case  can  be  made  that  the  PLS  model  is  useful  when  measurement  is  poor.  But  we  must  make 
that  statement  considering  the  purpose  of  PLS,  which  is  prediction.  To  understand  the  differences  with 
LISREL  and  its  emphasis  on  explanation,  look  at  the  measurement  model  results.  The  LISREL  results 
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FIGURE  6  Comparison  of  LISREL  and  PLS  Estimates 


Source:  Chin  [1 5]. 
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indicate  that  both  constructs  do  not  meet  the  criteria  for  convergent  validity  discussed  earlier.  All  of  the 
LISREL  loadings  are  below  acceptable  levels.  If  we  calculated  reliability  and  AVE  values  they  would 
be  below  acceptable  standards  as  well. 

So  is  this  just  a  failure  of  LISREL  in  comparison  to  PLS?  The  answer  comes  from  an 
examination  of  the  measurement  model.  From  a  measurement  theory  perspective,  we  would  conclude 
that  the  two  constructs  are  unacceptable  as  latent  constructs  and  would  not  proceed.  Looking  at  the 
inter-item  correlations  we  see  that  they  are  .087  and  .272,  neither  of  which  meet  the  suggested  levels. 
This  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  indicators  do  not  support  construct  validity  of  the  latent  con¬ 
structs  and  thus  the  model  should  not  be  estimated.  The  failure  is  not  in  the  technique,  but  the  tact  that 
the  specified  constructs  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  latent  constructs  as  required  by  the  SEM 
approach.  It  is  assumed  that  the  constructs  exhibit  adequate  reliability  and  validity.  This  is  an  example 
of  just  such  a  situation,  where  a  poor  measurement  model  impacts  the  structural  relationship 

But  consider  the  following  question:  Because  PLS  provides  loading  estimate  that  are  in  the 
acceptable  range,  aren’t  the  latent  constructs  valid?  The  difference  arises  from  the  f  ct  hat  the  loadings 
of  the  measured  variables  for  the  exogenous  constructs  in  PLS  are  based  on  their  prediction  of  the 
endogenous  measured  variables,  not  their  shared  variance  among  measured  a  iables  on  the  same  con¬ 
struct  Thus,  the  loadings  in  the  PLS  solutions  are  in  a  way  their  contribution  to  the  path  estimates.  This 
may  seem  similar  to  SEM  models,  but  it  is  quite  different  in  that  the  lo  dings  are  now  dependent  on 
which  exogenous  constructs  they  are  related  to.  As  such,  they  are  m  ch  more  susceptible  to  variation 
when  moved  firm  one  model  to  another  if  the  other  constructs  i  the  model  change.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  SEM  approaches,  in  which  the  emphasis  is  on  construct  v  lidity  irrespective  of  the  other  constructs 
in  the  model.  PLS  provides  no  omnibus  test  of  the  measurement  model  as  is  the  case  with  CFA. 

Choosing  PLS  Versus  SEM 

Conceptually  and  practically,  PLS  is  similar  to  sing  multiple  regression  analysis  to  examine  possi¬ 
ble  relationships  with  less  emphasis  on  the  measurement  model  as  a  separate  and  distinct  submodel. 
PLS  certainly  can  address  a  wider  ran  e  of  problems  given  its  ability  to  work  efficiently  with  a 
much  wider  range  of  sample  sizes  and  model  complexity  and  its  less  strict  assumptions  about  the 
underlying  data.  Moreover,  the  ack  of  emphasis  on  the  measurement  properties  of  the  constructs 
makes  it  more  amenable  to  the  use  of  constructs  with  fewer  items  (e.g.,  one  or  two)  than  are 
required  for  SEM.  Thus,  in  certain  cases,  particularly  when  measures  are  problematic  and/or  the 
emphasis  is  more  on  explo  ation  than  confirmation,  PLS  may  be  an  attractive  alternative  to  SEM. 

Yet,  although  PLS  can  be  applied  to  a  wider  range  of  situations,  the  researcher  must  always  be 
aware  of  the  differen  es  in  interpretation  of  the  results,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  measurement 
properties  of  the  constructs.  Is  it  appropriate  to  turn  to  PLS  when  a  measurement  theory  tails  to  with¬ 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  a  CFA  and  subsequent  test  of  convergent  validity?  PLS  still  provides  estimates  of 
relationships  between  the  model’s  constructs,  but  it  is  incumbent  on  the  researcher  in  these  situations  to 
quali  y  th  results  based  on  the  adequacy  of  the  measures.  As  the  concern  for  good  measurement  qual¬ 
ity  increases,  and  as  multi-item  measures  become  available  for  latent  constructs,  PLS  is  not  recom- 
ended  as  an  alternative  to  SEM.  Similarly,  PLS  can  produce  results  even  with  a  very  small  sample 
even  less  than  the  number  of  variables).  These  may  be  useful  for  exploratory  purposes  but  the  general- 
izability  of  these  results  is  limited  by  the  small  sample  no  matter  what  statistical  approach  is  used. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  do  not  recommend  one  technique  over  another  in  all  situations. 
But  we  do  strongly  suggest  that  the  researcher  understand  the  differences  for  which  each  approach 
was  developed  and  use  them  accordingly.  Thankfully,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  models  with 
good  measurement  properties  seems  to  reach  very  comparable  results.  Moreover,  issues  such  as  the 
appropriate  use  and  interpretation  of  formative  versus  reflective  measures  are  still  found  with  each 
approach.  It  is  in  those  instances  in  which  the  measurement  properties  are  in  doubt  that  the  results 
may  diverge  and  thus  require  a  reasoned  judgment  by  the  researcher  on  which  approach  is  most 
appropriate. 
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RULES  OF  THUMB  5 


Longitudinal  Data  and  PLS 

•  Longitudinal  data  is  one  situation  in  which  correlated  error  terms  are  justified  to  accommodate 
covariance  of  the  same  indicator  across  time  periods 

•  PLS  is  an  alternative  approach  to  SEM  modeling  and  is  well  suited  for: 

•  Sample  sizes  either  much  smaller  or  larger  than  generally  accommodated  by  SEM  approaches 

•  Situations  where  emphasis  is  more  on  prediction  versus  explanation 

•  The  measurement  model  properties  do  not  permit  the  use  of  SEM 

•  PLS  can  provide  results  with  samples  too  small  to  use  in  other  approaches.  Cau  ion  is  needed  in 
generalizing  results  from  any  small  sample  no  matter  the  technique. 


Summary 

The  widespread  use  of  SEM  models  in  almost  every  disci¬ 
pline  has  also  heightened  interest  in  using  SEM  methods  for 
more  advanced  issues.  Whether  using  higher-order  factor 
models,  testing  mediation  or  moderation,  or  assessing  con¬ 
struct  invariance  across  groups,  SEM  researchers  can  utilize 
the  flexibility  of  SEM  models  to  address  all  these  questions 
and  more.  Yet  as  these  new  applications  arise,  the  researcher 
must  be  cautious  and  fully  understand  the  theoretical  foun¬ 
dations  for  the  approach  and  the  issues  of  estimation  and 
interpretation  that  are  involved.  As  SEM  models  becom 
more  accepted  their  use  for  these  mote  specific  re  earch 
questions  will  become  more  widespread  as  well. 

It  is  difficult  to  highlight  in  a  paragraph  or  two  all 
of  the  issues  concerning  these  advanced  topics.  However, 
some  important  points  that  will  help  in  understanding  the 
issues  and  modeling  benefits  include  those  correspon¬ 
ding  to  the  objectives  of  the  chapt  r: 

Understand  the  differences  between  reflective  and 
formative  constructs.  Up  o  this  time,  all  of  the  measure¬ 
ment  models  were  ba  ed  on  the  reflective  model — latent 
constructs  cause  th  dicators,  so  the  arrows  point  from 
construct  to  indi  ator.  But  an  alternative  perspective  has 
emerged  in  recent  years,  termed  the  formative  model, 
where  th  measurement  model  is  reversed — the  arrows 
point  rom  indicator  to  construct  Numerous  researchers 
have  identified  constructs  that  have  supposedly  been  mis¬ 
takenly  estimated  as  reflective  when  they  actually  were 
formative,  thus  creating  an  increased  awareness  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  need  to  specify  a  construct  as  formative.  But  as  with 
so  many  other  issues  in  SEM,  theory  must  guide  the 
researcher  in  this  decision  because  the  ability  to  assess  con¬ 
struct  validity  is  quite  limited  for  formative  constructs. 

Specify  formative  constructs  in  SEM  models. 

Formative  constructs  can  be  estimated  in  any  of  the  SEM 
computer  programs,  although  it  generally  takes  more 


complicated  model  pecification  than  with  reflective  con¬ 
structs.  A  unique  feature  of  the  formative  construct  is  that 
it  is  not  ident  lied  until  it  is  associated  with  at  last  two 
other  refle  five  indicators  or  constructs.  These  reflective 
measures  act  as  the  “outcome”  or  dependent  variable  for 
the  f  mative  construct  At  issue  is  the  feet  that  the  load¬ 
ings  of  the  formative  construct  ate  determined  based  the 
“ou  come”  measures  used.  As  such,  loadings  can  vary 
markedly  if  different  outcomes  are  used.  This  lack  of 
internal  consistency  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
reflective  and  formative  constructs. 

Identify  when  higher-order  factor  analysis  models  are 
appropriate.  The  most  common  higher-order  model  is 
the  second-order  model.  A  second-order  latent  factors) 
causes  multiple  first-order  latent  factors,  which  in  turn 
cause  the  measured  variables  (jc).  In  a  simple  sense,  the 
first-order  latent  constructs  become  the  “indicators”  of 
the  second-order  latent  construct.  As  one  would  expect, 
the  higher-order  construct  is  more  abstract  because  it  has 
only  latent  constructs  as  its  indicators.  When  theoretical 
support  can  be  found  for  a  higher-order  model,  then  any 
SEM  program  can  estimate  the  higher-order  model. 

Know  how  SEM  can  be  used  to  compare  results  between 
groups.  Multi  group  comparisons  can  be  useful  for  exam¬ 
ining  both  the  measurement  and  structural  models.  They 
require  that  the  researchers  test  their  hypotheses  of  group 
differences  with  between-group  constraints  representing  the 
various  degrees  of  measurement  model  invariance  or  equal¬ 
ity  of  structural  relationships  between  the  groups.  The  A%2  is 
a  primary  statistic  for  testing  invariance  and  for  drawing 
conclusions  about  the  differences  between  groups. 

Use  multigroup  methods  to  perform  an  invariance 
measurement  analysis.  Invariance  testing  is  performed 
through  a  six-stage  process.  At  each  stage,  similar  models 
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are  estimated  for  each  group,  and  measures  of  model  fit  are 
calculated  for  the  collective  set  of  models.  For  each  stage, 
a  specific  type  of  between-group  constraint  is  specified, 
adding  a  new  type  of  constraint  to  the  previous  model.  So 
each  model  becomes  more  constrained.  The  between- 
group  constraints  test  for  the  equivalence  across  groups  of 
a  specific  element  of  the  measurement  model.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  metric  invariance,  examines  the  equivalence  of  the  lac- 
tor  loadings  across  groups.  If  a  group  model  does  not  differ 
significantly  from  the  previous  less  restrictive  model,  then 
we  can  say  that  the  constraints  were  appropriate.  So,  in  the 
case  of  metric  invariance,  if  the  chi-square  difference  from 
the  prior  model  was  not  statistically  significant,  then  we 
would  say  we  have  full  invariance  and  that  the  factor  load¬ 
ings  were  the  same  across  the  groups.  This  chi-square  dif¬ 
ference  test  is  tested  at  each  stage  where  a  more  restrictive 
model  is  specified.  If  the  chi-square  difference  test  is 
significant  (meaning  that  full  invariance  is  not  supported), 
then  the  researcher  can  try  and  achieve  partial  invariance. 
In  this  case,  a  subset  of  the  parameters  (e.g.,  factor 
loadings)  are  constrained  to  be  equivalent  across  groups. 
If  this  provides  a  nonsignificant  difference,  then  partial 
invariance  is  achieved. 

Understand  the  concepts  of  statistical  mediation  and 
moderation.  Several  different  types  of  relationships 
were  discussed.  In  particular,  the  concepts  of  mediation 
and  moderation  were  explained.  Mediation  involves  a 


sequencing  of  relationships  so  that  some  construct  inter¬ 
venes  in  a  sequence  between  two  other  constructs. 
Moderation  involves  changes  in  relationships  based  on  the 
influence  of  some  third  variable  or  construct  Moderation 
was  discussed  in  the  context  of  multigroup  SEM  models 
and  continuous  variable  interactions.  Whenever  possible, 
the  multigroup  approach  is  recommended. 

Appreciate  the  differences  between  SEM  and  PLS 
approaches  to  structural  model  estimation.  P  S  is 

becoming  a  widely  used  approach  to  estimati  g  path 
models  and  provides  an  alternative  method  o  t  e  SEM 
researcher.  PLS,  as  the  name  implies  more  of  a 
“regression-based”  approach  that  focu  es  on  prediction 
rather  than  explanation.  As  such  when  compared  to 
true  SEM  approaches,  it  is  more  robust  with  fewer  iden¬ 
tification  issues,  works  with  oth  much  smaller  and 
much  larger  samples,  and  can  ncorporate  formative  as 
well  as  reflective  constructs  But  with  these  advantages 
come  some  disadvantag  s,  primarily  in  the  focus  of  PLS 
on  the  structural  model  relationships  many  times  to  the 
detriment  of  the  m  asurement  model.  When  PLS  will 
provide  such  es  imates  for  measurement  models  that  are 
lacking  s  ffi  ient  construct  validity  by  SEM  standards, 
the  researcher  must  question  what  the  “latent  con- 
stru  ts”  of  a  PLS  model  represent.  Thus,  the  selection  of 
LS  should  be  done  with  a  slightly  different  perspective 
than  other  SEM  methods. 


Questions 

1.  What  conditions  make  a  second-order  factor  model 
appropriate? 

2.  What  conditions  must  be  satisfied  in  order  to  raw  valid  con¬ 
clusions  about  differences  in  relation  h  ps  and  differences  in 
means  between  three  different  g  oups  of  respondents — one 
from  Canada,  one  from  Italy  and  one  from  Japan?  Explain. 

3.  An  interviewer  collects  d  ta  on  automobile  satisfaction. 
Ten  questions  are  collected  via  personal  interview.  Then, 
the  respondent  respond  to  another  20  items  by  marking  the 
items  using  a  pen  il.  How  can  CFA  be  used  to  test  whether 
the  question  format  has  biased  the  results? 

4.  What  is  me  nt  by  a.  formative  construct ?  Can  programs 
like  LISREL,  AMOS,  and  Mplus  accommodate  formative 
constructs? 

5.  How  do  formative  constructs  differ  from  reflective  con¬ 
structs,  both  in  specification/estimation  and  interpretation? 


6.  What  conditions  make  a  second-order  factor  model 
appropriate? 

7.  What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  measurement  invari¬ 
ance  testing? 

8.  What  are  the  most  common  uses  of  multigroup  testing? 

9.  Describe  the  process  of  multigroup  testing  in  general 
terms. 

10.  What  is  a  major  concern  when  using  SEM  techniques  with 
longitudinal  data? 

11.  What  is  PLS,  and  how  is  it  different  from  SEM? 

12.  Draw  a  structural  model  hypothesizing  that  three  exoge¬ 
nous  constructs — X,  Y,  and  Z — each  affects  a  mediating 
construct,  M,  which  in  turns  determines  two  other  out¬ 
comes,  P  and  R. 

13.  How  can  SEM  test  for  a  moderating  effect? 


Suggested  Readings 

A  list  of  suggested  readings  illustrating  issues  and  applications  of  multivariate  techniques  in  general  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.pearsonhighered.com/hair  or  www.mvstats.com. 
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